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A  Disiertaiion  on  tJie  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the  Prophet.     By  the 
'.  Rev,  John  Stonard,  D.  D.  Rector  of  •Aldtngltumy  Lancashire. 
Pp.492.     15s.     London.     Rivingtons.     1825.  .   . 

There  are  two  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testtoient,  which  being 
delmre4  ^'^  language  apparently  easy  in  its  constructiohi  and 
scarcely  admitting  of  a  double  interpretation,  and  being  likewiae 
limited  to  a  period  distinctly  marked,  should  seem  not  only  to  be 
capable  of  a. ready  explanation  by  the  aid  of  historical  evidence, 
but  likely  to  afford  a  clue  for  the  unravelling  of  other  predictioiiji. 
We  alhide  to  JeremiaVs  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years,  and 
DameFs  of  the  seventy  weeks.  The  former  of^these  is  so  shor^ 
80  simple,  so  distinct,  that  when  once  the  captivity  which  it  fore- 
told bad  begun  and  ended,  one  is  at  a  loss  to.  know  how  any 
doubt  could  rest  upon  it.  The  latter  is  less  simple  in  its  con« 
struction,  and  it  points  to  a  longer  period.  The  duration,  how- 
ever, of  that  period  is  distinctly  marked,  (for  to  understand  the 
seventy  weeks  of  so  Aiany  septenaries  of  years  can  hardly,  escape 
the.sagacity  of  a  child,)  and  when  that  period  has  fairly  run  ou^ 
what  hinders  that  the.  limits  assigned  by  the  prediction  shoidd 
be  ascertained, — ^and  its  meaning  generally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged ?  How  comes  it,  then,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory 
JBolution  of  the  difficulties  wluch  have  attended  the  former  of 
these  is  scarcely  discovered  even  in* the.  present  age  of  the  world; 
and  that  the  skill  and  learning. of  some  of  our  ablest  bibUcal 
Bchobrs  are  still  employed  in.cleairing  up.  the  mystery  in  which  the 
latter  is  involved  ?  Is  it  that  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  has 
designedly  buflig«a  dark  cloud  over  such  portions  of  holy  Writ, 
in  order  at  once  to  excite  a  laudable  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  to 
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check  a  vain  curiosity?  Is  it  that  in  this,  as  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  creatures,  he  would  make  trial  of  their  faith,  and  con- 
vince them  that  they  must  he  ever  learning,  without  acquiring 
perfect  knowlectge,^ — ^i^proaching  more  nearly  to  him,  yet  look- 
uig  forward  to  the^uture  day  t)f  ^romree  when  all  things  shall  he 
revealed  ?  Is  it  that  he  has  visited  some  ages  with  blindness 
and  ignorance,  as  in  the  days  of  inspiration  he,  in  just  judgment 
withheld  his  spirit  from  the  prophets, — ''  night  shall  be  unto 
you  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision,  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto 
you  that  ye  shall  not  divine,  and  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the 
prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them :  then  shall  the 
seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  confounded ;  yea,  they  shall 
all  cover  their  lips,  for  there  is  no  answer  of  God."  Micah  iii.  6, 
7. ;— and  that  even  in  the  present  day,-  when  we  would  willingly 
hope  that  '^  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  '* 
shines  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  servants,  the  unbehef  of  many, 
and  the  sins  and  infirmities  of  the  best  among  us  stand  nt 
^e  way  to  lunder  the  fiiU  revelation  of  his  WiU  and  Truth? 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  diings,  it  should  appear 
from  the  word  of  God  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  that  though  the  progress  which  we  have  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  gives  little  cause  for  boastlDg;  yetwa 
liave  abundant  encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  researches,  se 
long  as  they  are  conducted  in  that  spirit  which  alone  can  hape 
Sat  a  blessing,*— a.  spirit  of  humility  and  faith,  of  devotion  and 
aineere  love  of  the  truth. 

There  are  two  things  requisite  in  him  who  would  hope  to 
understand  Prophecy  aright,  and  trace  out  its.  fulfilment :  a  par- 
tient  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  original — the  litend 
meamng  of  the  words,  and  then  their  sense  according  to  the 
pvophetic  style;  and  that  which  may  be  thought  sometimes 
to  require  almost  equal  patience,  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
written  word.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  more  necessary  upon  a 
subject  where  some  licence  must  be  grantcH  to  the  imagination, 
for  if  to  some  boldness  of  interpretation  we  add  a  freedom  of 
conjectural  emendation,  where  are  we  to  stop?  If  we.  are  at 
liberty  to  alter  a  text  because  it  is  obscure  (there  being  reason 
to  befieve  that  the  Almighty  intended  to  veil  it-more  or  less  in 
ebscurity,)  may  not  the  whole  face  of  the  prediction  be  changed, 
tSl  we  ourselves  become  rather  &e  prophets  than  the  inteiqsret- 
ers*  There  is  indeed  a  remaric  made  hy  Bishop  Lowth, — and 
none  of  his  words  should  fall  to  the  grottnd,^-that  such  forced 
interpretationa  as  convey  no  meaning,  or  a  very,  had  one,  are 
^uMly  conjectural  with  the  boldest  critical  emendation*  TWi 
foay  be  true,  and  we  are  tempted  tocatdb  at  tfaepleafiu^  bait 
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fhosiidd  out  to  us,  and  under  the  Banctioir  of  such  on  author  to 
OHhi^e  Quc  awn  fancies,  or  our  Tanity,  if  not  our  idleness.  For 
be  it  .o^bfl^rred  tkat  to  idter  the  text  is  generally  much  jeasier 
than  to  discover  the  meiinkig  of  what  we  already  find  written* 
The  passage  indeed  which  occasioned  the  remark  that  we  hav^ 
quoted.  (Is,  iskw.  5.),  may  have  suffered  firom  transcribexs.  The 
8eptaagint,4it  least)  shews  a  different  reading.  What  tii^tis 
the  language  adopted  by  this  adcomplished  scholar  .in  ipoai* 
menting  upon  it?  ^^I  am  fully  persuaded  that  these  words,  aa 
they  stimd  in! the  present  Hebrew  texts,  are  utterly  unintelligible: 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  seplurately,  but 
put  together  they  make  no  sense  at  all.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  t^  copy  has  suffered  by  mistakes  of  transcrifaers,  &c.  •  •  •« 
In  this,  difficulty  what  remams  but  to  have  recourse  to  conjecture  ?" 

Each  succeeding  commentator  is,  of  course,  at  hberty  toin<* 
dultfe  his  owa  iavention,  and  the  text  will  be  altered  accordttig 
to  the  taste  of  him.  who  handles  it*  They,  iw  concesre,  will  act 
moie  wisely  who  shut  themsebes  out  from  the  exercise  of  such 
freedom,  and  are  content  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  the 
words  before  them.  How  £ftr  they  may  derive  assistance  from 
old  versions,  or  old  manuscripts,  or  old  commentaries,  is  another 
question;  :but  mere  coiyectural  emendation-oi^ht  pot  to  be  i^-« 
mittedr  If.it  be»  the  whqle  nature  of  ft  ps^ssage  may  be  .alte:i^ 
at  our  will ;  the  present  or  the  past  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ftttune;  and  instead  of  a  .prediction  bf  events  yet  to  coaoe  We 
may  discover  ioi  historical  record  of  those  which  had  tafccsi 
place. 

We  are  well  aw>ere  that  \n  delivering  this  opinion  #e  are 
placing  ourselves  at  issue  with. the  most  renowned  of  our  bilbli- 
cal  scholars  and  critics.  Even  Dr.  Stonard,  though  he  f s  scru- 
palous  of  altering  a  single  word  in  the  text  of  his  author,  adnlits 
that  ^'  the  exigenita  loci,  when  fairly  made  out,  is  always  pleadeil 
with  great  effect  ;'*  but,  he  adds  with  some  poiiit,  ^'  the  ea^igenfia 
interpretationis  has  not  yet  obtained  firm  footing  in  the  canons 
and  court  of  criticism."  It  is  because  we  conceive  that  such 
emendations  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  this  essentia  int&r* 
pretaiiams  that  ^e  desire  to  shut  the  door  against  coiyecturc^ 
as  far  as  concerns  the  words  of  the  text 

The  strange,  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks  by  Tarious  translators  and  interpre- 
ters, and  anKuigst  the  rest  by  so  able  a  critical  scholar  as  the  late 
Dr.  Blaney,  must  be  our  apology  for  this  expression  of  our  own 
feelings  upon  the  subject.  The  Doctor  has  not  perhaps,  strictly 
Boeaking,  .put  forth  any  merely  conjectural  emendation ;  but  by 
tne  aid  or  '^  patchwork  readings,'*  (to  use  an  expressive  pfarade 
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of  Dr«  Stonard*s),  and  sliffht  authorities,  he  has  ihaiigled  and 
interpolated  his  author,  who,  if  he  is  before  obscure,  becomes 
almost  unintelligible  from  .the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  and  unfold  hismeaning.  -We  have  been  much 
gratified,  therefore,  by  finding  that  Dr.  Stonard,  in  adding  one 
more  name  to  the  list  of  commentators  on  this  passage,  has  adr 
hiered  (not  without  a  strict  investigation)  to  the  original  text,' and 
has  given*  his  readers  a  Uteral  translation  of  it  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  single  .word. 

:  Dr.  Stonard  has  thought  it  becomine  to  enter  with  much  mi- 
nuteness into  a  critical,  examination  of  the  alterations  in.  the  text 
Eroposed  by  Dr.  Blaney  and  Mr.  Faber ;  yet  as  he^  and  not  his 
earned  predecessors,  is  at  present  under  our  review  we  shall 
paaa  over  this  part  altogether;  and,  reminding  our  readers  that 
the  Doctor  takes  the  text  exactly  as  he  finds  it  (unless  we  except 
the  pointing  of  one  or  two  words),  present  them  with  his  trans- 
lation of  this  celebrated  Prophecy ; — which,  as  it  consists  of  no 
more  than  four  verses,  they  may  be  glad  to  have  before  them  in 
one  view. 

*  "  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  the  determined  period  upon  thy  people  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  transgression,  and  to  seal  the 
sin-offerings,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  ages,  and  to  seal  vision  and  prophet,  and  to 
anoint  an  holy  of  holies. 

:  "  25.  Know  therefore  and  understand,  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
ivord.to.  rebuild  Jerusalem  until  Messiah  shall  he  leader,  there  shall 
bQ  seven  weeks,  and  sixty  and  two  weeks  it  shall  be  rebuilt,  the.  street 
and  the  lane,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitness. 
.  "  26.  And  after  the  sixty  and  two  weeks  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off, 
.  and  no  one  will  be  on  his  side ;  and  he  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the 
3anctuary  with  the  leader  that  cometh  ;  and  his  end  shall  be  with  an 
inundation,  for  until  the  end  shall  be  the  war,  the  determined  judg- 
ment of  desolations. 

"  27.  Yet  will  he  confirm  the  covenant  unto  many  one  week ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  will  cause  sacrifice  and  meat-offering  to 
c'^ase  ;  afterwards  upon'  the  border  of  abominations  shall  be  the  deso- 
lator,  and  that  until  he  shall  be  consumed,  and  the  determined  judg- 
ment shall  have  been  poured  upoii  the  desolated."    P.  118. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased,  upon  perusing  the  above 
extract,  to  find  that  the  effect  of  Dr*  Stonard 's  labours  is  to  con- 
firm, in  many  respects,  the  translation  in  our  Bible.  This 
irahslatipn  is  so  familiar  to  them  that  they  will  easily  detect  the 
points  of  difference.  We  shall  direct  their  attention  to  two  or 
three  of  the  most  important  passages j  where  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming  their  judgment  of  our  author's  mode  of 
investigation. 
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In  the  35th  verse,  we  have  the  words^  f*  until  Messiah  fifaall 
be  leader**  (t;D  ?TtWD  TJ^)  an  expression  which  points  out  a 
determinate. period.  The  substantive  verb  is  not  expressed; 
and  Dr.  Stonar4  properly  remarks,  that  neither  of  the  words; 
has  the  emphatic  H.  "  The  former,"  he  says,  "  is  evidently  a 
proper  name,  and  consequently  could  not  regularly  have. the 
article  prefixed."  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Stonard 
quotes  the  rule  of  Hebrew. grammar,  that  "  n  Hayediah.  is  not 
prefixed  to  a  noun,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  which  ia 
used  as  a  predicate;"  and  adds,  ".since  then  it  is  not  here 
prefixed  to  TlIJi  as  that  ^circumstance  probably  shews  that  the 
word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  opposition  with  the  preceding  ..one,  so 
does  it  shew,  with  equal  probability,  that  it  is  to  be  taken,  as 
its  predicate  with  the  copula  or  verb  substantive  understood;'* 
By  this  mode  of  rendering  the  words.  Dr.  Stonard  fixes  a  date 
for  the  fiilfilment  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  and  it  is  of  con- 
sequence, therefore,  to  ascertain  that  the  criticism  is  correct. 
We  woiild  not  willingly  quarrel  with  it,  yet  we  would  venture 
to  ask  whether,  according  to  the  usual  construction  in  Hebrew, 
the  word  Uf  in  this  case  would  not  have  been  followed  by  a 
verb  expressing  the  sehse  of  leading  in  the  infinitive,  or  by  ^^H 
with  the  verb  in  the  future  tense'  ? 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  whether  the  period' 
of  "  seven  weeks,"  in  the  same  verse,  should; be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  "  sixty-two  weeks,"  or  be  separated  front 
it.  Our  translators  have  adopted  the  former  mode  of  construc- 
tion;, and  Dr.  Stonard  has  brought  very  high  authority  to  shewr 
that,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  num- 
ber sixty-nine  could  not  be  expressed  in  this  form,  and  he 
therefore  places  a  comma  after  ''seven  weeks,'*  thereby  making 
the  other  term  represent  the  period  during  which  :the  city 
should  continue  rebuilt.  We  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  cor-«. 
rect,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  author  for  the  proof 
of  it. 

'*  The  street  and  the  lane,*!  yiim  nm.  We  mention  these 
words  on  account  of  their  affording  an  instance,  the  latter  x)f 
them  particularly,  of  Dr.  Stonard's  accurate  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew :  they  may  properly,  perhaps,  be  triutis-» 
lated  the  broad  and  the  narrow y  and  thence  naturally  as  above/ 
the  street  and  the  lane.     '         •      • 

"  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off."  We  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this  expression,  but  as  Dr.: 
Blaney  has  introduced  a  most  material  alteration,  by  construing 
the  verb  in  the  active  sense,  and  Mr..Faber  has  followed  him,' 
we  sincerely  rejoice  at  finding  Dr.  Stonard  adopting  that  intern 
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preUtion  in  which  both  Jews  and  Christians,  translators  ^nd 
coi!kmientators  had  hefave  agreed,  and  opposing  the  learnecf 
Professor  with  ingenious  and  correct  criticism.  We  will  not 
join  with  Dr.  Hales  in  the  severe  censure  which  he  has  passed 
BDon  Dr.  Blaney,  but  we  do  fed  thtft  the  ihferpretotioh  ta 
wiudi  we  alhxde,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  itt-judged 
instances  of  a  bold  departuxte  from  all  authority  upon  record. 

**  And  ho  one  will  be  on  his  side,"  t^  ]^jfrt.  This  is  another 
very  fayourable  example  of  Dr.  Stonard's  talent  for  accuracy  in 
criticidm.  The  translation  is  not,  indeed,  original.  Vatablus, 
in  Pole's  Synopsis,  had  rendered  the  words  ^^et  Aiilhis  erit 
pro  eo,  id  est,  nullus  starbit  a  parte  ejus."  And  Dr.  Blaiiey 
has,  in  fact,  adopted  the.  same  signification.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Stonard  has  defended  it  b  quite  satisfactory.  We 
nmst  be  permitted  to  quote  his  language  in  noticing  the  sense 
given  to  ihe  words  in  our  Bible. 

/'  The  tendering  given  by  our  English  transktQfs  is;  but  wptjpr 
himself;  a  solemn,,  awful,  and  pious  rendering;  calculated  to  6xeil» 
^1  the  reader  the  most  devout,  bumble;  and  thankful  sense  of  ihe  spot« 
less  innocence  of  the  person,  whose  cutting  off  is  here  predicted.  But 
this  rendering,  though  supported  by  other  very  learned  men,  must  be 
given  up  as  not  reconcileable  with  the  Hebrew  idiom,''     P.  S3. 

Having  gone  through  a  critical  examination  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  prophecy,  and  previous  to  entering  on  an  in- 
terpretation of  it>  our  author  lays  down  some  preliminary  po- 
sitions for  the  better  fixing  and  regulating  of  the  interpretation. 
These,  perhaps^  should  be  quoted  at  length,  but  we  sh^H  con- 
tent ourselves  with  notieing  those  which  are  most  important, 
and  mi^  best  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  judgment  of  Dr. 
Stonard's  book.  Th^  seventy  weeks,  then,  he  pronounces  to  be, 
as  they  «ie  g^nerirliy  understood  to  be,  weeks  of  "  proper  or 
solar  yeats,"  "  beginning  with  the  complete  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jewish  polity,  and  ending  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  same/'  and  '^the  six  partipulars  mentioned  in  the  24th 
Verse  are  cdinprehended  within  this  term,  and  fnust  be  brou^hf 
to  ))dss  at,  or  before  its  conclusion."  The  term  of  seven  we^s, 
ver.  25^  (as  has  been  already  meutioued)  **  is  sepatate  from,  and 
prior  to,  the  term  of  seventy  weeks,  and  concludes  at  the  point 
where  the  other  commences/'  '^The  Leader  that  shall  come, 
ver.  36/is  a  different  person  from  Messiah  the  Prince,  in  the 
25th  verse."--*The  27th  verse  is  supplemeotliry  td  the  history 
of  the  seventy  we^ks ;  and  the  i^^^ek  here  ttlentioned  is  not  the 
last /Week  of  the  seventy,  nor  yet  a  wenk  superctdded  Id  them, 
but  comprehended  among  theni."    ''The  word  tiniif,  vpr.  2&, 
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CBimbt  be  understood'  to  re&r  to  Messiab's  :bir(^^  but  to  the 
period  when  he  first  aeted,  or  shewed  himself,  as  leader.'.' 
^^The  word  after,  ver.  26,  must  be  taken,  not  for  immediately 
after,  but  with  a  latitude,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the^  remainder 
of  the  term  ottieventy  weeks  from  the  sixty-second  week." 

With  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  great  term  ot 
seventy  weeks,  Dr.  Stonard  remarks  (and  makes  this  circum- 
stance the  ground  of  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject)  that  the 
people  and  the  holy  city  upon  whom  this  period  is  determined, 
are  the  people  ^d  city,  not  of  God,  but  of  Daniel.  Among 
other  consequences  from  which,  it  will  follow,  that  their  restora- 
tion must  have  been  such  as  the  prophet  himself  contemplated. 

'*  No  man  can  suppose  that  Daniel  would  have  considered  his  prayer 
answered  by  putting  together  certain  rows  of  cottages,  or  streets  of 
houses,  even  though  they  should  be  *  ceiled  houses,'  among  and  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  or  by  the  mere  erection  of  a  Temple,  unless  the 
rites  of  religion  were  duly  administered  in  it  according  to  the  sacred 
ordinances,  or  by  the  inhabitation  of  a  Jewish  people,  unless  governed 
and  regulated  by  their  proper  laws  and  statutes  of  divine  appointment. 
He  certainly  looked  for  a  complete  restoration  of  the  city  to  its  former 
size  and  pristine  state,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  a  defenced  or  fortified 
city,  which  was  essential  to  its  character,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the 
security- and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  a  temple;  if  not  so 
magnificent  as  Solomon's,  yet  as  holy  in  the  perfect  celebration  of  the 
divine  worship,  by  a  priesthood  consecrated  according  to  the  order  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  for  the  redintegration  of.  a  polity  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  altogether  consistent  with  and  agreeable  to  the  institutions 
of  Moses.  Thus  it  also  appears  that  the  people  and  holy  city  of  Daniel 
are  not  to  be  restrained  either  to  the  literal  city,  with  Mr.  Marshall  and* 
some  other  expositors,  or  to  the  figurative  city,  with  Dean  Prideaux  and 
some  others,  but  comprehend  Jerusalem  with  its  walls  and  fortifications, 
as  well  as  its  habitations,  and  the  people  under  their  proper  national 
laws  and  government,  with  a  priesdiood  duly  celebrating  all  the  sacred 
rites  of  worship.  In  conformity  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
seventy  weeks  are  suspended  over  the  people  of  Daniel  and  over  his  holy 
city,  alike  over  both ;  so  that  they  are  closely  connected,  and  insepara- 
Uy  united,  the  figurative  and  the  literal  Jerusalem,  under  that  term. 
A  common  point  of  commencement,  consequently,  n^ust  be  assigned 
for  their  restoration,  a  common  event  must  pe  fixed  for  the  dissolution 
of  both."    P.  136. 

Whether  so  miu;h  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  circum^tanee.of 
the  manper  in  which  the  city  and  people  are  spoken  of  by  the* 
angel,  we  will  not  say*.  -If  it  be  truly  argued,  that  the  term  of 
seventy  weeks  es^tenda  to  th^  destruptipa  of  Jeruaokm,  it  is  well  ^ 
but  we  request  !0Qr  Tead^rs  to  ooni^er  carefully  the  si^  p$a:t4T 
culars  (ver.  25,)  to  be  accomplished  in  that. period, .and  then  the 
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rest  of  the  prophecy ;  aiid  say,  if  this  point  is  to  be  easily-admiltecl^ 
If  so,  there  can  be  little  doubts  that  the  iieriod  of  seventy  wcfeks 
was  to  commence  when  (to,  use  our  autnor^s  language)  '^  Jeru- 
salem should  be  completely  rebuilt^  both  the  broad  street  and 
the  narrow  lane^  which  by  an  idlowable, extension  of  their  Uteral 
into  a  figurative  meanings  may  be  presumed  to  comprehend  all 
tbe.part8>  both  the  most  important  and  the  most.minute>  of  the 
Jewish. religion  and  poUty ;'  and  that  it  was  to  come  to  an  end, 
not  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  city  and  people  of  God  (strictly 
speaking) .but  at  "the  point  of  time  decisively  fixed  for  their, 
joint  and  total  destruction."  .  » 

Having  thus  arranged  the  time  included  in  the  great  period^ 
it  is  requisite  to  fix  the  smaller  one  of  seven  weeks,  which  Dr. 
Stonard  determines  to  be  separate  from  and  independent  of  the 
other ;  prior  to  it,  and  ending  where  that  begins.  We  have 
already  stated  that  he  urges  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  its  proper  construction,  against  the  uniting  of  the  numbers 
seven  and  sixty-two — and  thereby  forming  the  total  sixty-nine^ 
He  in  this  place  goes  into  further  argument  upon  this  head,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  two  terms  must  be  taken  separately  \.  and 
considered  as  having  relation,  each  to  a  different  event  or  series 
of  events ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  to  the  work  of  building  the 
holy  city ;  the  other  "  to  the  existence  and  duration  of  the  same, 
as.  a  city  actually  built  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense,  as 
we  have  before  seen."    P.  157. 

Dr.  Stonard  proceeds  to  argue  that — 

'^  The  mentioa  of  a  restored  or  rebuilt  state  of  things,  immediately  fol- 
lowing th^  act  of  rebuilding,  plainly  indicates  that  the  term  during 
which  such  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  is  to  commence  immediately 
on  the  completion  of  the  act  of  rebuilding  and  the  establishment  of 
things  in  a  restored  state.  But  the  seventy  weeks.  •  begin  with  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Jerusalem  to  its  former  extent,  and  to  its  proper 
character  as  a  defenced  city,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  to  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity.., both  the  sixty-two  weeks,  and  the  seventy 
weeks,  therefore,  have  the  same  point  of  commei^cement..  .The  seven 
weeks  constitute  a  separate  term  from  that  of  the  sixty-two.."    P.  160. 

The  same  Hue  of  argument  (for  we  cannot  go  over  it  again) 
proves,  of  course,  that  it  is  prior  also  to  the  seventy. 
Dr.  Stonard  concludes  upon  this  head. 

"  This  arrangement  of  the  seven  weeks  is  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  and  will  be  found  to  remove 
many  of  those  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  which  have  so  greatly  per- 
plexed and  obscured  it.  -It  is  the  remark  of  the  great  Joseph  Afede, 
that, '  if  these  seven  weeks  could  be  well  bestowed,  the  chiefestdiffi* 
culty  were  taken  from  the  prophecy.' "     P.  161. 
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•  And  well  bestowed  and  well  arranged  they  are.  ^  Aiid  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  learned,  and  laborious  author  for  the  pains 
he  has  taken>  though  we  wish  he  had  brought  his  thoughts  'ii\io 
a  smaller  coinpass.  But  when  we  review  the  passage  with  re.- 
'  ference  to  its  accomplishment,  how  do  we  stand?.  *rFrom;  the 
going  forth  of  the  comtnandment  to  ri&store  and  rebuild  Jenir 
satem  untiMMei^siah  shall  be  leader  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and 
threescore  and  two  weeks  it  shall  be  rebuilt,  the  street  and  the 
lane,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitness."  This  cannotmeaut 
according  to  its  natural  construction,  that  only  seven  weeks  shall 
elapse  between  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Messiah.  No:  we  must  therefore  read  the 
passage  more  fully  thus,  From  the  ^oing  forth>  &c.  shall  be 
seven  weeks,  and  sixty  and  two  weeks,  during  which  latter  pe«- 
riod  it  shall  be  built  again,  but  the  times  will  be  with  straitness ; 
i.  e.  the  whole  will  be  a  <geason  of  much  distress  and  difficulty. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  this  inay  be  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  that  which  is  expressed ;  and  we  are  still  in  a  strait, 
and  in  fear  lest  we  put  a  forced  and  unnatursd  construction  on  the 
words  of  the  author  *.  In  this  difficulty  may  we  suggest  that  per- 
haps we  are  carrying  our  views  too  far ;  and  that  the  expressions 
here  employed  respecting  the  seven  weeks,  point  out  that  period 
when  a  regular  government  was  established  under  a  leader  or 
chieftain,  appointed  or  anointed  to  the  high  office  ?  We  may 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  stating  objections  to  such  an  ex- 
planation, for  they  will  start  up  readily  at  every  one's  bidding. 
But  we  will  just  observe,  that  if  it  be  objected  that  the  terni 
"  anointed"  is  thu^  applied  to  a  diffisrent  person  in  this  verse 
from  Him  whom  it  inanifestly  designates  in  ver.  ^6^.  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  other  term,  **  leader,"  or  f  *  prince,"  is  sq 
applied  to  two  diffisrent  persons  in  these  verses,  by  all  expositors* 
Or,  if  no  earthly  leader  may  be  allowed  to  possess  the  title  of 
"  anointed,"  may  it  not  be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  .Guar-' 
dian  of  the  Jewish  people  after  their  return  to  their  own  land? 
"  Seven  weeks  shall  elapse  irom  the  time  of  the  commandment 
going  forth  till  the  Anointed  Oiie  shall  show  himself  the  leader 
of  his  people  by  edttfbtishing  them  in  their  country  and  city,  in 
despite  of  all  opposition."  This  sounds  harsh  to  our  ears: 
Granted  :t— but  would  it  have  appeared  harsh  or  extraordinary 
to  the  prophet  Daniel  ?  Certainly  there  is  much  in  the  writings 
of  that  extraordinary,  highly  favoured,  and  greatly  beloved  per- 
son, which  would  lead  us  to  think  that.  the. office  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  known  at  that  time  and  acknowledged,  not  only  b^ 

•  Dr.  Stonard,  we  perceive/  has  replied  ta  this  objettion  rather  sharply  in  a  note; 
which,  however,  reqture^  further  illustriition.  •    . 
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kimy  Init  hj  odbert.  We  take  no  p«ii8  4o  support  t^i»  conjee* 
torei  and  indeed  uroold  purposely  d^NBtain  from  direlUng  upon 
i^  as  oifr  pfoper  bmiiiese  is  to  report  tbeepioions  of  otbevsi  not 
to  put  forth  oar  own.  But  let  il  not  be  ttirown  aside^  **  caret 
quia  rate  sacro/'  because  it  wants  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Stonard 
to  deck  and  dress  it  out  to  every  advantage.  The  difficulties 
which  surround  the  text  and  its  interpretation  are  suchj  that 
one  cannot  but  desire  a  solution  of  them ;  and  that  is  Ukely  to 
be  the  best^  which  will  bring  the  words  to  the  most  simple  and 
ea^  construction. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  accomplish^ 
meni  of  the  prophecy.  This  occupies  the  larger,  part  of  Dr. 
StoioArd's  volume,  and  is  ably,  raccurately,  and  ejbquently  d^s* 
<supsed«.  We  shall  take  the  different  parts  in  the  order  in  which 
the  author  has  treated  them,  and  giye  (as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit)  the  best  analysis  in. our  power.   . 

And  first  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  great  period  of 
Sevmty  Weeks*  Dr.  Stonard  reminds,  his  readers^  that,  accordr 
ing  to  positions  already  proved, 

^'  The  term  must  be  deemed  to  take  its  beginning,  .from  the  period 
when  Jerusalem  was  fully  rebuilt  in  its  proper  character  as  a  defenced 
city^  and  reinhabited  by  the  Jewish  people,  serving  God  and  living 
together  according  to  the  rites  of  worship  and  the  civil  lawsf  ordained 

by  Moses,  then  re-established  in  their  proper  force  and  efficacy 

Again/'  it ''  must  be  considered  to  have  reached  its  end  at  whatever  time 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants  ceased  to  be  in  that  state ;  that  is  to  say, 
whenever  the  city  should  be  destroyed,  the  temple  demolished,  and  its 
relirious  services  abolished. . ,  Now  such  a  re-estsl^hment  of  Jerusalem 
and*  of  the  Jewish  polity  therein  is  .not  like  a  single  fact,  of  whidi  the 
date  is  capable  of  being  precisely  defined,  but  consists  in  the  series' as 
well  as  assemblage,  of  a-  great  nrnnber  of  events  successively  and  gra- 
dually bixmght  to  pfuss ;  and  among  these  it  would  be  a  matter  of  exr 
*treme  hazard  to  fix  upon  that  crowning  one,  by  which  the  restoration  of 
the  city,  with  its  ecclesiastical  ancl  eivil  polity,  was  consummated. 
Hence  it  must  have  been  little  else  than  impossible  to  say,  in  what  pre- 
cise year  the  tenn  had  its  beginning,  until  its  expiration  enabled  men  to 

understand  the  mind  of  the  prophetic  spirit Hence  it  is  evidently 

the  more  reasonable  way  of  proceeding  to  take  an  inverted  course,  and 
haviuff  fixed  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  predicted  term  of  weeks, 
to  reckon  backward  by  an  easy  computation  to  its  commencement. 

**  In  the  present  instance  the  poiiit  of  termination  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  events  in  the  records  of  time,  and  it  took  ^lace  with  Uie 
force  and  suddenness  of  a  single  blow.  Jerusalem  was  aU  at  once  des- 
troyed, the  temple  was  burnt,  t^e  forms  of  its  religions  services  were 
abolished,'  the  name  of  govenusmt  dissolved,  and  tb^  people  scattered 
abroad ;  so  that-the  literal  and  thf&  figurative  city  sank  tog^th^r  in  ^ 


eomoion  ruin.  Hiete  eventfl  took  place- in  the  m<mtfa  of  Septenber,  is 
the  year  of  our  Lmd  .70,  aceordingitolto  yul^ar  enu  Here  then  we 
find  the  seventy  weeks  temiiikateiil ;  and  hei^ee  coiisequently  must  theif 
beginning  be^  reckoned  by  |t  retrograde  cakulation  to  a  point  pf  ,490 
years  distant  from  it,  that  is  to  say,  jto  the  year  B.^  G.  420.  The^iy  if 
^\&f  we  shall  find  the  instant  of  time,  when  the  holy  city  of  Daniel  was 
in  a  restored  state,  corresponded  to  his  ei^pectations,  and  its  own  name ; 
when  it  was  not  only  a  c|ty  of  habitations,  but  a  defenced  and  forti- 
fied city ;  when  the  temple  worship,  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole 
polity  of  the  Jews,  lioth  civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  were  thoroughly  re- 
foraied  and  resettled."     P.  203. 

Dr.  Stonard  then  goes  into  a  laborious  and  minute  investtga** 
tion  of  historical  events,  from  which  he  fixes  the  above  date  of 
480  B.  C.  as  the  period  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  Nehemiah's 
labours  in  reforming  the  Jewish  Church  and  State;  and  more 
particularly  by  that  which  may  be  considered  as  their  crowning 
act,  the  expulsion  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  who  liad 
marned  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sahballat  the  Horonite.  Thirf 
he  takes  "  for  the  ultimate  crowning  event,  by  which  the  resto^ 
ration  of  the  people  and  city  of  Daniel  was  perfected ;  and  from 
which  consequently  we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  seventy 
weeks."  /      ^ 

Tp  this  date  we  have  no  objection :  it  was  fixed  by  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Hales ;  and  from  a  variety  6f  circumstances  which  are 
traced  by  Dr.  Stonard,  byt  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
him  in  this. brief  analysis,  it  seems  likely  to  be  truly  fixed  aa 
the  one  great  era  of  complete  restoration  and  reformation.  The 
fact  of  the  two  periods  corresponding  so  exactly  to  each  other 
is  very  satisfaetorv.  But  whether  tne  seventy  weeks  should 
end  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  still  a  quefttioR. 
Let  us,  ho'wever,  jiroceed  to  the  six  particulars  which  are  enti-* 
merated,  v.  24,  as  to  be  brought  to  J>ass  during  this  term:  **  To 
put  a  stop  to  transgression,"  &c. 

Of  the  first  five  of  these  there  will  be  little'  difierence  i*i  the 
interpretation.  The  expression  in  the  last,  which  is  here  trans* 
lated  "  an  holy  of  holies,"  has  been  variously  understood.  X>t. 
S.  after  remarking  on  the  absence  of  the  definite  article,  ex^ 
plams  it  of  "the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Christian  Church,  into 
which  one  great  High  Priest  hath  entered,  bearing  his  own 
blood."  "  The  Christian  Church  is  the  new  tabernacle,  a  spin- 
tual  one,  in  which  the  Most  Holy  Place  is  accessible  to  every 
worshipper,  without  exception  of  nation,  office,  or  condition/' 
The  sacred  unction  here  mentioned,  and/'  communicating  the 
character  of  superioir  holiness,"  he  concludes  to  have  taken 
place  when  Jesus  himself  was  anointed  with  the  Hdy  Ohost-^ 
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iffhen  th^  blessed  Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  Agun 
upon  Comdius  and  other  Gentile  converts.  Dr.  StonardV  in- 
terpretation appears  to  be  correct.  Of  the  correctness  of  hb 
argument  respecting  the  absence  of  the  article,  we  may  be 
dfewed  to  doubt.  The  fact  is^  we  believe,  that  when  the  place 
called  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture  the  definite  article  is  (as  Dr.  S.  has  remarked)  always 
prefixed  to  the  second  noun  D^ttHpn  tCHp  5  and  a  singular  use 
of  the  Article  it  appears  to  be.  But  it  is  so  used  in  several  in- 
stances in  speaking  of  holy  things.  If  however  any  importance 
be  attached  to  this  phrase  with  regard  to  the  Most  Holy  Place 
it  must  militate  against  our  author's  exposition  of  this  passage. 

We  now  come  to  ''  the  additional  term  of  seven  weeks ;  the 
subordinate  term  of  sixty-two  weeks ;  and  the  appearance  of 
Messiah,  as  leader,  in  the  sixty-second  week."  ^/  From  the 
ffoing  forth  of  the  word  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  until  Messiah  shall 
be  leader  there  shall  be  seven  weeks.'* — Does  this  denote  a 
command  of  God,  or  the  edict  of  some  human  Governor  ?  Our 
author  decides  upon  the  latter  as  being  almost  certain;  refer- 
ring to  a  similar  expression  in  v.  S3  ot  this  Chapter.  And  he 
may  justly  do  so.  But  when  he  observes  that  ^^  the  Hebrew 
word  does  not  necessarily  or  properly  signify  a  decree  or  coth- 
mandment,  but  merely  a  wprd/'  though  we  must  admit  this  also 
to  be  just,  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  passage  in  Esther  i.  19, 
strictly  parallel  to  this^  where  the  phrase  is  appUed  to  a  Decree 
going  forth  from  Ahasuerus* 

Dr.  S«,  according  to  the  principle  already,  stated,  fixes,  the 
date  of  the  going  forth  of  this  Word  49  years  behind  that  which 
he  has  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  70  weeks,  that  is,  to 
the  year  B.  C.  469 ;  and  he  points  out  with  much  ingenuity  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  then  placed,  owing 
to  the  two-fold  defeat  which  he  had  sustained  from  the  Athe- 
nian  general  Cymon  in  the  preceding  year,  which  might  induce 
him  to  shew  favour  to  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
friendly  power  in  that  part  of  his  empire.  We  have  already 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  the  true  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  here  again  we  must  say  that  we  do. not  feel  satisfied 
in  fixing  the  going  forth  of  a  word  or  commandment,  human  or 
divine,  to  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalern,  to  a  period  long  before 
which  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt,  ^'and  some. of  the  people  at 
least  had  been  dwelling  in  ceiled  houses."  Dr.  S.  to  .be.  sure 
liiay  argue  th^t  it  is  probable  that  at  this  time  a  decree  may 
have  gone  forth  from  the.  Almighty  to  complete  the, rebuilding 
and  restoring, of  the  city.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  con- 
clusion of  tho  Babylonish  captivity  was  a  subject  of '  prophecy. 
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and  the  daration  of  the  Jewish  polity  on  their  return  fifoni  Ba« 
bylon  equally  so,  does  it  not  strike  us  as  very  extraordinary  that 
no  fixed  and  •  determinate  period  is  to  be  discovered  when  a 
decree  went  forth,  or — if  it  please  better  Dr.  Hales  and  Dr. 
Stonard — when  the  Almighty  may  have  seen  fit  to  issue  his 
word?  no  fixed  period  from  whence  the  act  of  rebuilding  and 
restoration  is  plainly  to  be  dated!  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
say  when  this  great  and  complicated  work  was  completed ;  but 
cannot  we  sfty  at  what  time  it  was  begun?  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  City  at  the  time  when  the  decree  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  forth,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  described  by  Nehemiah  to 
be  one  of  great  desolation ;  and  perhaps  as  the  captivity  was  ma» 
nifestly  reckoned,  not  from  the  year  in  which  the  temple  and 
city  were  destroyed,  but  from  the  capture  several  years  before; 
£0  the  decree  for  restoration  may  be  supposed  to  have,  taken 
effect,  not  when  the  people  were  first,  permitted  to  return  from 
Babylon,  but  when  things  were  in  that  state  in  which  they  were 
when  thexaptivity  coniihenced.  «  ' 

The  next  point  is  to  fix  the  date  of  Messiah's  leadership. 
Dr.  S.,  it  will  be  recollected,  construes  the  words  of  the  Pto- 
pbet,  *^  until  Messiah  shall  be  leader;*  and  understands  them 
to  refer  to  the  time  when  he  appeared  a^  a  leader.  This  he  did, 
according  to  our  author,  at  the  age  of  12, — in  the  year  8,-— 
irhen  he  signally  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  doctors  r  a 
date  which  falls  within  the  last  of  the  62  weeks,  and  therefore, 
as  Dr.  S.  thinks,  will  fully  satisfy  the  Prophet's  intention  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  common  amongst  the  Jews.  We 
have  already  ventured  to  ^'hesitate  dislike"  of  the  ^translation 
^'  till  Messiah  shall  be  leader;*'  add  we  cannot  say  that  our  au- 
thor's interpretation  of  thephrase  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  is  satisfactory.  The  term  *t^^  is,*  throughout  the  He-' 
brew  Scriptures,  applied  to  some  one  in  the  actual  possession  of 
power  and  authority :  for  the  naost  part  to  a  king,  or  head  of  a 
tribe,  or  to  him  who  is  placed  over  the  temple  or  its  treasures; 
or  to  a  captain  or  a  prince.  But  we  know  of  no  passage  where 
the  use  of  it  will  warrant  such  an  application  of  the  phrase  as 
that  made  by  Dr.  S.  in  the  present  instance.  It  is>  as  Dr.  Hales 
has  remarked,  employed  with  reference  to  our  Lord  in  1  Chr.  v. 
2.,  Isa.  Iv.  4.  In  the  former  passage  there  is.  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  headship  of  a  tribe;  in  the  latter  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
second  David;  and  indeed  the  kingship  of  that  monarch  may 
be  properly  taken  as  typical  and  explanatory  of  the  leadership 
of  Messiah.  Dr.  Hales  mentions  also  Micah  v.  2,  as  quoted  by 
St.  Matthew  where  we  must' take  the  Greek  wyMAAwoy,  or  perhaps 
should  take  the  Hebrew  ^tfiHlD"  ^s  parallel  to  Tjj,  which:  evi- 
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dently  ito|4ies  rule  and  goTemment*  If  Daniel  had  crpoken  of 
Messiah  as  a  teacher,  there  might  hare  been  some  plea  for  sach 
an  interpretation  as  Dr.  Stonard's ;  Aongh  even  in  that  case 
we  must  have  said  that  our  Lord  did  not  enter  upon  his  office 
of  teaching  till  after  he  had  been  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  hia  baptism.  He  b  not  predicted,  however,  as  Prophet,  but 
as  King ;  and  if  Dr.  S.'s  translation  be  correct,  the  period  of  6S 
weeks  must  run  on  till  he  was  invested  with  kingly  power,  that 
isi  .till  his  ascenaon  to.  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

We  have  a  large  space  still  lying  before  us,  and  must  hasten 
forward.  Dr.  S.  understands  the  word  ^*  after,"  v.  96,  as  not 
signifying  "  immediately  after,",  but  including  the  whole  period 
between  the  end  of  the  6^  weeks  and  the  close  of  the  70.  At  a 
certain  time  in  that  interval  Messiah  was  ''  cut  oiFand  no  one  on 
his  side."  We  have  already  expressed  our  entire  approbatibn 
of  this  translation,  and  it  needs  no  comment. 

^'  But '  the  days  of  vengeance'  were  not  far  distant.  Messiah  raised 
from  the  dead  and '  seated  at  th^  right  hand  of  powier'  caaie  *  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,'  imperceptible  indeed  to  outwsud  sight,  but  evidently 
discernible  to  the  eye  of  faitihi,  in  the  course  of  his  providence  and  in  the 
terror  of  his  judgments,  directing  his  human  agents  and  instruments  with 
the  might  of  his  omnipotence  to  sweep  away  from  the  earth  the  guilty 
city,  and  the  violated,  deserted  sanctuary  which  he  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged to  be  His. '  *  And  he  (Messiah)  shall  destroy  the  city, 
AifD  THE  SANCTUARY.'  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  Messiah  is 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  destroy ,  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  the 
accusatives  following  it,  and  that  any  other  construction  is  attended  with 
great  perplexity  and  grammatical  difficulty.  This  having  been  settled, 
flic  words  require  no  explanation.  And,  as  for  proof  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, every  reader  knows,  that  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  .have  been 
destroyed  accordingly;  and  wiU. without  hesitation  or  doubt  refer  the 
act  of  Messiah'?  providence  in  destroying  them,  to  that  terrible  and  fittal 
overthrow,  which  they  received  from  Titus  and  the  Romans,  those- for'> 
midable  instruments  of  vengeance  and  desolation  in  the  haaids  of  the 
supreme  disposer  and  judge."     P.  361. 

"  It  is  farther  predicted,  that  the  material  city  and  sanctuary  will 
not  fall  alone;  but  that  Messiah  will  destroy  them  'with  the 
LEADER  THAT  COMETH.*  ....  Accordiug  to  this  rendering  of  the 
passage,  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  only  unobjeptionable  one,  and 

15  also  supported  by  the  highest  ancient  authorities,  Messiah  cannot 
possibly  be  the  leader  intended.  ...  Yet  it  cain  be  the  leader  of  no 
other  people  but  the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  word  leader  may  be  used  in  tha 
same  latitude  with  the  word  king :  not  only  of  a  single  leader,  but  of  a 
line  or  race  of  kings;  and  not  only  of  a  strictly  monarchical  or  r^al 

Kreramentv  hut  of  any  other  fonn  of  government  whatever.  .  .  .  n» 
ere  was  alwf  ya  i^  Jerusalem,  from  the.  period  qf  her  lestoralaon  to  that 
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of  her  niiiT,  some  person -cr  body  of  persons,  who  might  properly  be 
called  the  leii4er,  *  The  sceptre  had  not  yet  departed  bom  Judah/  ... 
But  it  is  here  declared,  that  it  :shall  not  be  so.  in  the  last  ruin  of  Jeni^- 
salem.  The  overthrow  shall  b«e  complete  and  final.  •  .  •  The  polity, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  under  which  the  Jews  had  lived,  and  been 
ruled  according  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  was  destined  not  to  survive 
the  final  ruin  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  but  to  perish,  by  the  same 
irreversible  sentence,  in  the  seune  utter  and  irretrievable  aestruction. 
All  that  is  here  predicted  has  been  brought  to  pass,  and  that,  as  every 
reader  knows,  to  the  uttermost.  When  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  wer6 
destroyed  by  th^. Roman  armies  under  Titus,  the  leader  perished  wit& 
them.  No  tribual  sceptre  has  ever  since  been  waved  over  that  scat- 
tered people. 

"The  mode  ofdestruction  is  next  announced.  ^  Akd  his  enb^^bai/L 
BE  WITH  XK-ivuKDATiour ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  the  leader.  • /. 
The  final  subversion  of  the  Jewish  government  shall  be  effected,  not 
in  a  gentle  and  easy  mann^,  by.  a  gradual  extinction,  or,  as  it  wexf^ 
by  a  natural  decay ;  but  in  a  signal,  violent,  and  terrible  mode,  by  an 
inundation ;  a  flood  of  foreign  invaders,  rushing  through  thie  land,  and 
pourbg  into  the  city,  overwhelming  and  sweeping  all  before  it  with  ,th^ 
irresistible  force  of  an  impetuous  torrent.    (Is.,viii.  7,  8.) 

''  For  until  the  end  shalIt  be  the  wae,  the  pi^teumined 
JUDGMENT  OF  DESOLATIONS.'* — ^This  cauuot  be  the  ^nd  of  the 
war,  but  the  e^d  of  the  term  of  seventy  weeks.^ — ^he  prophet,  hav- 
ing predicted  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  together 
with  the  leader,  by  Messiah,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  flood  of 
foreign  invaders,  is  careful  to  inform  us  immediately,  that  this  is  the 
last  event  ordained  to  wind  up  the  prophetic,  term^  and  bring  it  to  its 
destined  close ;  for  that  the  war,  meaning  thereby  the-  flood  of  invasion 
JQst  before  mentioned,  in  which  city,  temple,  and  government  will  be 
aiike  swept  away,  shall  continue  unto  the  end  of  the  wedks,  and  fully 
bring  in  the  commencement  of  the  determined  judgment  of  desolations 
decreed  by  divine  justice,  against  the  murderers,  of  Messiah."    P.  362* 

We  have  been  desirous  that  Dr.  .Stonard  should  be'  brought 
fairly  before  our  readers ;  and  therefore  have  made  unusually 
hrge  extracts.  I(;  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  furnish  an 
anuysis  as  a  substitute  for  the  work  itself,  but  as  a  spedmen 
of  the  author's  Qiode  of  interpretation.  We  hasten^  therefore» 
through  th^  remainder  of  the  prophecy  and  of  his  labours. 

The  supplementary  week,  mentioned  v.  27,  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts ;  during  the  whole  of  which  our  Lord  was  con-* 
firming  the  covenant  to  many  of  the  ^Jews,  and  to  no  other 
people — ^by  his  personal  labours  during  the  former  half  of  the 
period,  and  during  the  latter  by  the  ministry  of  his  Apostles, 
ihis  began  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty-fourth  week ;  that  is; 
m  the  autumn  of  the  year  27,  at  his  baptism,  wais  thenceforth 
on  till  the  paAsover  of  the  year  31 ,  ^hen  he  -died ;  ani 
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was  continued  by  his  Aposdes  t31  the  autamn  of  the  year  34^ 
.wheh>  by  the  signal  converaon  of  St.  Paul,  ifho  was  destined 
to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  door  was  opened  to  them. 
•These  dates  are  most  minutely  traced  out  by  our  author ;  but 
ibr  these,  as  well  as  for  the  explanation  of  the  clause  respecting 
the  '^  abomination  which  maketh  desolate/'  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself;  and  we  must  strongly  recommend  it 
to  their  perusal,  as  being  full  of  information  and  critipal  inves- 
tigation, of  the  learning  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  piety  which 
elevates  science  and  sanctifies  research. 

We  had  thought  to  trouble  our  readers  with  some  observa* 
tions  of  our  own,  and  to  have  drawn  out  for  their  satisfaction, 
a  few  important  dates  taken  from  calculations  made  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  i^pon  which  the  mind  may  properly  rest. 
But  we  diould  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  only  say,  there- 
fore, that,  thouffh  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  before 
us,  there  is  still,  we  conceive,  ample  room  for  elucidation  and 
research,  for  learned,  enquiring,  and  devout  meditation.  These 
have  already,  with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure drawn  aside  the  vail  which  has  hung  over  this  ancient 
prophecy ;  and  Dr.  Stonard  has  added  a  respectable  name 
to  a  long  list  of  labourers  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth, 
who,  by  bringing  forth  from  the  treasures  of  their  learning  and 
the  resources  of  genius,  things  new  and  old, — the  recollections 
of  history  and  the  illustrations  of  fancy, — have  gradually  un- 
folded the  mystery  of  godliness  and  given  fresh  information  to 
our  holy  faith.  We  wait  with  humble  expectation  for  the 
further  disclosure  of  the  Divine  Will>— -for  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  the.  past, — and  for  the  gradual  developement  of  the  future. 
But  here  we  should  sin  against  taste  and  feeling,  and  fair  criti- 
cism,  if  we  used  any  other  language  than  that  with  which  Dr. 
Stonard  has' closed  his  volume.  ... 

**  Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  phials  of  judgment  is  still  future,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  people  and  holy  city  of  Daniel  b  rather  implied 
than  expressed,  I  have  refrained  from  all  attempts  at  a  particular  in- 
terpretation or  minute  discussion  of  those  subjecte ;  in  complismce  with 
that  humble  and  retiring  difiidence  which  becomes  a  man  who  has  felt 
the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  predictions  already  fulfilled, 
in  looking  to  those  futiirities,  which  the  spirit  of  prof^ecy  has  yet  but 
dimly  and  faintly  disclosed  to  the?  searchers  of  .his  awful  though  ani- 
mating records. 

<'  Such,''  he  concludes,  ^'  is  the.  testimony  which,  under  the  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  here  brought  forward,  the  prophecy' of  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  bears  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  the  pretensions  and  character  of  its  author,  as  Messiah  which 
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mBtawmet'  atediaiftotKj  wepxamvif  so  circumstandalyHb  exact,  sn 
itaigmy  utr  to  xet^  Mief  in  hkn  th«  rami  i?ea^n«tbie  of  ;ti9ra}  cont 
t^ions^  as  il;  10  also  ihe  fii!6t  of  xeligiou§  duties.     Potr  s&yself,  I  1q^ 
with  adoring  thankfuktass  to  the  Father  of  t^iGHT^,  the  author  of 
all  spifitual  uadeifstandjua^  aod  grace,  who  hatt  given  and  allowed  me 
to  draw  &om  this  aacred  source  such  heartfelt  a»d  heart-cheering^  satis- 
faction as  to  the  truth  of  his  inapired  word  ;  and  if  he  condescend  to 
make  me  the  humble  instrument  in  his  hand  of  conveying  the  Tike  to 
otliers,  to  his  name  alone  be  the  praise.     *  He  doetih  according  to  hi> 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eardi.*— r 
'  His  wa'y  is  xn  the  sea,  and  ffis  path  in  the  great  waters;  and  His 
footsteps  jare  not.  known/ — save  where  •  He  hal^  enabled-  lis  to  tfacfe 
ttieih  by  the  clue  of  revelation.     For  in  Very  deed  '  Ke  hath  shewn  us 
the -former  things  what  they  be,  and  the  things  that  are  to  come  hfei'€f- 
^fter,  ihat  we  may  know  that  he  is  a  jt»t  God  ^and  a  Saviour,  and 
aone  beside  Him/--*-'  O  house  or  Jacob,  come  ye>  and  let  its  wdk  m 
the  iiglit  of  tiid  Loid!' — ^^  Looi  unto  Him*  and  be  y»  saved  Jitx.  ths 
idios  or  Tifx  fiAHTii.' ''    P.- 49G. 


The  New  Testament,  nrrang^d  in  Chronological  and  Historical  Order ^ 
vnith  copious  Notes  on  the  principal  Subjects  in  Theology*  The 
Qom^  oofr  th^  Basis  of  ike  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot^  Doddridge^ 
Piikiuffion,  N^wcome,  cmd  Michaelis ;  the  Account  of  the  JResur^ 
reetion  an  the  Authorities  of  Westj  Toumson,  and  Cran/kld:  th^ 
EpisHos  in  their  ptaoes,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostles^  Argt^ 
ments.  By  the  jR^w.  Georoe  Tow^sewd,  M,A,  Prebendary  of 
Dttrham ;  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  SfiirhathL 
2  Vols.     8vo.     2L     London,     Rivingtons.     1825. 

It  is  a  distijnguislied  and  Providential  characteristic  of  Chrfe9li»>> 
nity,  that  it  is  easy  of  access  and  easy  of  coinprebenBion*  The 
most  important  and  elevated  of  all  knowledge — it  is  free  froiA 
those  impediments  which  obstruct  our  steps  in  every  other  direO 
tion  of  himian  attainment.  It  is  not  to  be  sought  for>  Bke  the 
prindples  of  Law,  in  the  endless  obscurity  of  ancient  recia*d«  and 
practices,  or  tiie  still  more  fantastic  and  «kifting  glosi^s  of  mo« 
dern  authority.  It  is  not,  like  the  physical  sciences,  the  exclusive 
Teward  of  a  peculiar  soil  and  cultivation  of  mind,  the  tardy  and 
doubtAil  prize  of  learned  labour  and  intellectual  subtlety.  It  ia 
offered  to  mankind>  plain,  and  beyond  the  compass  of  no  mah'i 
undecBtanding ;  brie^  and  vrithin  the  easiest  means  of  aoeiety; 
Every  man  nmy  poaswss  a  Bible,  and  ever^  possessor  may  ce^^- 
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prebend  it.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  virtue,  he  who  runs 
may  read.  The  displays  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
natural  world  have  their  glory :  but  it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
intended  for  a  peculiar  condition ;  it  is  the  writing  on  the  wall  of 
Belshazzar's  feast,  an  effulgence  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  a 
separated  class,  and  to  be  interpreted  only  by  practised  and 
lofty  intelligence.  The  Gospel  still  bears  the  light  of  that  vision 
of  angels  in  which  it  wi^  first  proclaimed ;  a  simpler  yet  a  still 
loftier  glory,  shining  out  not  in  the  chosen  halls  of  state  or  phi- 
losophy, but  in  the  open  -field,  and  giving  its  more  than  human 
wisdom  to  humble  peasants. 

Yet  who  can  doubt  the  value  of  Scriptural  elucidation,  who 
recollects  that  the  Bible  consists  of  not  less  than  eighty  distinct 
documents,  some  of  them  the  oldest  in  the  world,  alluding  to 
nations  and  customs,  wars  and  opinions,  ^one  down  to  the  grave, 
while  Europe  was  yet  a  haunt  of  the  wolf,  and  the  savage  that 
hunted  him ;  that  new  races  of  men  have  srown  up  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  writers  and  heroes  of  those  histories ;  that  cities 
have  been  raised  upon  the  place  of  their  cities,  and  the  tide  of 
barbarian  conquest  has  over  and  over  again  swept  the  surface 
of  the  land,  till  even  their  ruins  have  been  ruined  ?  It  must  be 
presumed,  that,  as  here  is. an  infinite  excitement  for  manly  curio- 
sity, there  should  be  a  large  occasion  for  intelligent  research ;  and 
that  if  there  be  a  single  mind  infested  by  that  perverse  spirit  which 
loves  to  reject  the  truth  within  its  grasp,  for  the  difficulty  that 
eludes  it ;  it  is  a  duty  to  clear  away  the  difficulty,  and  either 
leav^  unbdief  without  excuse,  or  enlighten  it  into  conviction, 
finally,  the  study  of  Divine  Truth,  in  itself  the  most  strengthen- 
ing, cheering,  and  necessary  preservative  of  holiness,  cannot  be 
pursued  with  a  too  heartfelt  and  solemn  devotedness  of  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  the  present  voluines,  is  already 
known  for  hid  successful  labours  in  sacred  literature.  Hia  Har- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot  s  Chro- 
nicle, has  alrefady  received  a  high  degree  of  public  approbation. 
It  would  be  unjust  here  to  omit  our  tribute  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  a  prelate  who,  to  his  iriany  claims  on  national  respect, 
has  long  added  that  of  being  zealous  in  the  discovery  of  talent 
and  virtue  in  the  Church;  and  unbiassed  and  munificent  in  their 
protection  and  reward. 

;  The  history  of  Harmonies  would  make  a  volume  of  no  trivial 
size. '  It  might  be  curious — as  an  evidence  of  the  tardiness  and 
perplexity  of  the  human  mindt  in  ages  which  their  posterity  so 
idly  laud  and  magnify — of  the  reluctance"  with  which  early  pre- 
judice is  abandoned ; — and  of  the  striking  and  admirable  im- 
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pmrement  of  later  Scriptural  criticism^  and  the* general  power 
of  Scriptural  investigation. 

PilkingtoxifUvangelicat  History f  8cc.,  Walchius,  Bibliothecd 
Selecta,  and  Fabricius,  BibliotJieca  Grceca,  haye  given  li^ts  qf 
these  works.  The  Bibliotheca  GrtBca  has,  by  its  last  editor , 
continued  the  list  down  to  179^9  and  given  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Harmonies — an  immense  number,  yet  still 
incomplete.  Michaelis  has  added  to  the  list;  and  Germany  still 
teems,  and  will  probably  teem — till  its  undigested  learning,  its 
rabid  love  of  labour,  and  its  cloudy  and  extravagant  mysticism, 
shall  make  books  no  more. 

The  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  commenced  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church  ;. the  natural  produce  of  a  periotl^ 
when  the  Chiristian  Scriptures  being  fully  published,  but  the 
writers,  and  first  interpreters  of  them  being  passed  away,  there 
arose  at  once  difficulties  to  solve,  and  the  necessity  of  solving 
them  by  human  means.  Tatian,  in  the  second  century,  Ani- 
monius  in  the  third,  Eusebius  in  the  fourth,  and  Augustine. in 
the  fifth,  composed  Harmonies.  Those  works  are  now  of  but 
little  value,  excepting  as  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  proofs  that 
before  the  tyranny  of  Rome  the  Scriptures  were  the  commo^ 
study  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  sun  of  the  Church  was 
^w  hurrying  down,  and  it  soon  set  among  storms  of  civil  and 
warlike  comrnqtion.  The  purpose  of  Popery,  first,  midst,  and 
without  end,  was  the  suppression  of  the  public  use  of  Scrip- 
ture. Vigorous  and  salient  minds  spraug  up,  from  time  to  time, 
to  vindicate  the  common  human  right  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
laws,  by  which  our  human  nature  was  to  be  tried,  and  of  those 
hopes,  by. which  it  was  to  be  sustained.  .  But  they  were  foun^ 
tains  in  the  desert,  soon  absorbed  by  the  sultry  and  blasted 
soil;  and  the  feeble  verdure  round  them  perished  with  their 
disappearing. 

The  Reformation  came,  with  the  Scriptures  in  its  hand ;  a 
mighty  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  and  the  chain  of  Chrisr 
tianity,  and  of  the  human  understanding,  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  together.  The  intellectual  blaze  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  long  since  exhausted  all  wonder.  Th^ 
restoration  of  classical  learning,  that  august  and  legitimate 
dynasty,  to  its  throne>  there  to  sit  for  every  future  age,  in 
antique  pomp  and  sovereignty ;  the  recovery  of  law,  so  long 
trampled  on  by  the  arbitrary  violence  of  barbarians  and  idolar 
troug  poiitiffs: ;  the  new  freedom  and  federal  constitution  of 
the  EufiDjiean  cojumonwealth ;  the  sudden  vigour  of  science — 
9ve  that  period  the  rank  of  aln^ost  a  new  creation,  a  glorious 
lisioig  up  of  t^e. world  from  the  deluge  of  civil  convulsion, 
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«uper8titiio«ii.  dtff knefl6>  and  fireneied  tyranny^  wluclibfaiid  oov^eved 
the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  empire. 

But  among  the  most  memx)rable  changes  of  liiat  memorable 
timei  was  the  manlier  mind  of  Christian  ^»|uiry.  The  old  (H- 
Volous  controversies  of  the  corrupted  ages  were  extinguished 
at  once— men  quarrelled  no  more  for  a  letter  or  a  dsite^  a  m3»s- 
tical  conception,  or  a  metaphysical  subtlety.  The  reign  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  the  more  haeardous  and  furious  coiilarover- 
sialists  on  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  was  over^  ^and 
•the  controversies  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  raised  on  questions 
not  incapable  of  human  determination ;  and  worthy,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  of  Christian  soUcitude. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  pupillage  to  truth,  the  general 
mental  capability  improved.  Genius  had  reached  its  sub- 
lime in  the  earlier  ages ;  but  if  those  intellectual  splendours, 
which  like  the  angels  in  the  patriarchal  day  seem  to  have  visdted 
the  nations  oftenest  in  their  remotest  times,  appear  no  more 
umong  us ;  their  work  has  been  done,  and  w«  have  been  deU- 
vered  over  to  other  influences  less  splendid,  yet  perhaps  not 
less  powerfiik 

No  writer  of  our  day  would  venture  to  load  his  page  with 
the  ostentatious,  though  ri<di  and  picturesque  imagery  of  Tayw 
ior ;  no  man,  with  the  original  vigour  of  Barrow,  would  impedte 
-his  logic  by  the  extravagant,  far-fetched,  and  cumbrous  quota- 
tion of  that  very  eminent  divine.  We  shall  not  pursue  this 
generation  further,  through  their  various  forms  of  difiiise  and 
wordy  eloquence,  crude  and  misplaced  jest,  and  unwieldy  and 
inapplicable  learning.  Those  styles,  however,  were  fltted  to 
the  time ;  their  masters  were  the  lords  of  popularity  iu  their 
day.  Mighty  and  bold,  ma^ficently  equipped  with  whatev«r 
of  weight  or  lustre  was  to  be  found  in  the  armoury  of  elder 
times,  they  came  into  the  field)  giaiits,Tejoicing  in  their  strength, 
and  trampled  down  all  opposing  controversy  by  the  mere  weigl^ 
of  their  charge.  But  we  live  in  an  eiw  when  the  system  and  die 
weapcms  of  this  ponderous  warfare  have  been  abolished  together. 
The  armour  of  our  fathers  must  be  hung  up  with  th^  tn^phies 
in  our  halls.  We  have  become  a  critical  age;  and  no  man  can 
How  hope  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  but  by  dear- 
Uess  and  common  sense,  directness  of  argument,  and  accuracy 
uf  investigation. 

The  '^  Harmonies'*  of  that  long  period  from  the  sixt%  to  the 
si^^teenth  century,  those  thousand  years  given  to  the  kingdom 
t>f  darkness,  the  millennium  of  popery,  tne  antagonist  period  of 
that  kingdom  which  is  yet  to  shine  out  upon  all  nations  m  an 
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Hlw^ocrs  e0hix  of  ^nowledge^  boline^  and  Christianity  ^  tfear 
the  native  chiuracter  of  th^  midAlB  ages-^perplexed^  subthi^ 
and  un$criptural.  ThQ  names  of  Comeator,  Casda^  Gersoni 
Ludolph,  Perpiniano»  even  of  Peter  Lombard^  and  Aquinas^^ 
are  now  preserved  only  in  the  lists  of  useless  and  extravaganf 
labour. 

The  first  Harmony  of  any  valu^  to  the  student^  is  that  of 
Osiander,  a  German  Protestant  di^'ine.  It  is  entitled^  Andreai 
Osiamhi  HarmonicB  EvangeUccB  Libri  Quatuor^  Gr€e€e  et  JjO- 
tine,  BasileaB^  1537^  fioJio;  subsequently  published  by  Robert 
Stephens,  at  Paris^  1545,  in  twelves.  This  work  is  rare,  but 
curious,  even  from  its  being  the  first  public  attempt  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Divines  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  Osiander  too  has* 
tily  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  evangelical  narratives  fol- 
lowed each  a  chronological  order;  and  he  is  thus  led  into  mish 
conceptions  as  to  the  location  of  particular  facts,  miracles,  &c. 

The  tiext  popular  Harmony  was  by  Chemnita,  who  gave  the 
model  to  the  principal  writers  on  this  subject,  for  the  next  half 
century.  His  work  is  entitled.  Martini  Chemnkii  Hanmeme^ 
Quahiot  E^imgeR^rUM ;  quam  ab-  e6dem  feUeiter  inehoaiam 
folycarpus  Lyserus  et  Joannes  Gerhardus,  is  quidem  eonfi- 
nuarii,  hie  peffmt;  Hamburg!,  foKo,  1704.  Chemnitz  took 
for  his  groundwork  the  earlier  Harmonists,  but  with  many  cor^ 
rections  of  their  plan  and  principles,  and  vrith  some  important 
illustrations  in  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The 
whole  was  originally  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1628,  Mr.  Townsend 
mentions  the  **  Rules**  of  this  work  as  peculiarly  valuable  to 
bim. 

A  rapid  succession  then  appeared : 

The  Harmoni^,  Chronicle^  and  Order  of  the  New  Testament^ 
by  the  celebrated  Lightibot,  published  in  1654,  folio. 

The  Harmony  qf  ibefyur  EvetngelistSy  by  Cradock,  a  work 
made  remarkable  by  its  being  preserved  from  the  great  five,  ia 
1666,  by  Tillotson,  (afterwards  Archbishop)  and  revised  by 
him ;  London,  1668,  foHo. 

Lamy  Histofioy  site  Concordim  EvangeKstarum,  Parisiis^ 
1689,  which,  by  a  rare  modesty  in  that  age  of  colossal  vduaaes, 
was  first  published  in  duodecimo;  Its  Commeniarius  in  Htsrma^ 
nkm,  how<iver,  distended  into  a  quarto,  ia  1699.    . 

J.  Clerici  Harmonia  EvangeHca,  cut  Subjecta  est  Hisiaria. 
Ckristi  ex  quatuor  EvdngeRis  concinnaia,  &c. ;  Ani8telodami« 
1099,  foKe.  This  work  was  long  held  in  estimation ;  it  gave  the 
^nraDgevieiit  of  the  four  Gospels  in  chronological  order,  in  pa* 
mallei  cohanms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  Latin  paraphrase  at 
the  Soot. 
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Nieolai  Toinardi  Harmonia  GreBco-Latina ;  Vavism,  1707, 
folio.  A  work  honoured  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Peterborough,  for  its  use  in  the  verbal  exami- 
nation of  the  Evangelists ;  as  this  diligent  Frenchman  has  pa« 
ralleled  in  columns,  not  only  passages,  but  words. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  country,  and  the  superior  lucid* 
ness,  accuracy,  and  learning  of  her  Harmonists  are  honourable 
to  English  Theology. 

*  The  first  two  volumes  of  Doddridge's  Fawihj  Expositor,  ap- 
peared in  1789  and  1740.  Tliis  work  continues  to  be  among 
the  most  popular  and  useful  paraphrasts  of  Scripture.  It  has 
received  of  late  years  a  testimony  of  which  its  author  might 
well  be  proud.  In  a  Collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts,  by  the 
present  oishop  of  Durham,  this  eloquent  and  forcible  character 
is  given. 

•  «  * 

•  "  In  reading  the  New  Testament  I  recommend  Doddridge's  Family 
Expositor  as  an  impartial  interpreter  and  faithful  monitor.  Other  ex" 
positions  and  commentaries  might  be  mentioned,  greatly  to  the  honour 
of  their  respective  authors;  for  their  several  excellencies,  elegance  of 
exposition,  acuteness  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition.  But 
I  know  of  no  expositor  who  united  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge ; 
whether  you  regard  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspi- 
cuity of  his  composition,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  infor- 
mation, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or  lastly,  the  piety 
and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  moral  and  religious  applications.  He 
has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of  thp  commentaries 
that  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  explanation  of  grammatical  difficulties, 
he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philological  writers  on  the  Greek 
Testament,  than  could  almost'  have  been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an 
undertaking  as  the  Family  Expositor.  Indeed,  for  all  the  inost  valu- 
able purposes  of  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family 
Expositor  cannot  fall  too  early  iiito  the  hands  of  those  intended  for 
Holy  Orders." 

In  1747  Matthew  Pilkington  published  his  Evangelical  His^ 
tory  and  Harmony y  folio.  Abandoning  the  customary  arrange- 
ment in  parallel  columns,  this  writer  has  divided  his  work  into 
chapters  and  sections,  and  given  the  facts  and  doctrines  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  itself.  It  is  looked  on  as  a  valuable  per- 
fbrmance. 

As  we  draw  closer  to  our  own  time,  Biblical  Literature  as* 

sumes  a  more  accurate  form.      Macknight^s  Harmony  of  the 

four  Gospels  is  still  among  the  lists  of  study  given  by  some  of 

our  leading  Divines.     Its  use,  however,  is  derivable  less  from 

its  arrangement    of   the  Gospeb,  in  which  it  has    unwisely 
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adopted  the .  clironological  ideas  of  Osiander^  than  from  its  ae« 
companyihg  and  voluminous  dissertations.  ... 

Archbishop  Newcome's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  the 
original  text,  arranged  after  Le  Clerc's  manner,  and  Wetstein's 
Lectiones  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  tal^es  a  high  rank  among  those 
works,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  chief  subsequent 
"  Harmonies."    It  was  first  pubHshed  in  1778,  folio. 

In- 1778  Dr.  Priestley  published  A  Harmony  of  the  Evan-' 
gelists  in  Greek,  4to.,  and  in  1780  A  Harmony  in  English. 
Priestley's  natural  acuteness,  and  indefatigable  diligence,  would 
have  given  him  great  advantages  as  a  Biblical  enquirer;  but  his 
habitual  contempt  of  other  men's  opinions,  and  his  rash  adhe* 
ranee  to  every  prejudice  that  started  up  in  a  brain  busy  at  once 
witli  faction  in  politics,  and  innovation  in  religion,  have  de- 
graded ^  all  his  works  into  the  rank  of  pamphlets,  and  given 
them  but  the  use  and  the  existence  of  pamphlets. 

In  1799: White,  the  celebrated  Arabic  Professor,  produced  a 
work  of  a  species,  new,  or  almost  forgotten  from  its  antiquity: 
hiaiessaron,  site  integra  Historia  Domini  npstri  Jesu  Chrisii, 
Griece.     Ex  quatuor  Evangeliis  inter  se  coUatis,  &c.  8vo. 
.  In  the  Diatessaron  the  narrative  is  given,  not  in  fragments 
and  parallelisms,  as  taken  from  the  separate  Evangelists ;  but  in 
succession,  as  it  might  have  been  formed  by  an  original  histo- 
rian, who  had  the  whole  four  laid  open  at  once,  as  materials 
for  his  work.    The  Professor  follows  Newcome  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  narrative,  excepting  with  reference  to  the  .Resur- 
rection, in  which  West  and  Townson  are  his  chief  authorities. 
.  Four  or  five  similar  works  have  been  since  published,   of 
which  the  latest  before  the  subject  of  the  present  article  is  A 
Chronological  History,    or  Diatessaron,   in  English,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  1819,  8vo.     Thiere  ds  a  considerable  nuQi- 
ber  of  Harmonies,  &c.  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
.    The  great  body  of  these  works  is  thus  arranged  under  two 
heaids : — Those  which  presume  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospels 
follow  in  chronological  order ; — and  those  which  take  the  order 
of  one  in  preference  •  to  that  of  the  others,  or  devise  a  new 
arrangement  for  them  all. 

The  value  of  "  Harmonies*'  is  unquestionable^  Scripture  can 
find  no  safe  exposition  but  in  Scripture :  the  contrast  of  the 
the  several  writers  explains  their  occasional  difficulties  of  nar- 
ration and  phraseology ;  it  supplies  from  each  the  facts  omitted 
by  the  others ;  and  it  gives  the  additional  and  highly  important 
evidence,  that  .the  Evangelists  were  not  copyists  of  each  other, 
nor  of  any  one  common  original.  • 
We  now  come  to  a  performance  which  includes  nearly  all 
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^^t  is  valuable  in  its  {Hwdec^asovs,  with  miicli  that  is  ezeiBrafe 
of  its  own. — A  great  oontributimi  nol  less  to  the  studies  of  tbe^ 
Diyine,  than  to  die  knowledge  of  the  genend  Christian  Gomiau- 
pity ;  and,  as  we  ctmceiTe^  a  h%hly  honoivahle  eTidenee  of  the 
Scriptural  learning,  the  unsparing  rteeavcfa,  and  the  sacfed  seal 
of  its  author. 

Mr.  Townsend  e^tplains,  in  a  copious  IntroduetioBy  the 
principles  of  his  arrangement  His  work  is  at  onoe  a  *'  Har- 
mony' and  a  "  Diatessaton,"  He  takes  his  rules  firom  Qiemnita^ 
as  improved  by  Archbishop  Neweome.  He  adopts  Eichhora's 
collection  of  the  events  of  the  first  three  fivangeUsts,  rejecting, 
however,  Eichhom's  theory,  since  suppoorted  by  the  respeet^ 
able  authority  of  Bishop  Marsh,  at  a  comnKm  origin  of  those 
Oospc^,  Following  Eichhom,  he  preserves  the  order  of  both 
Mark  and  Luke,  altering  that  of  Matthew.  He  adopts  Mr^ 
Benson's  theory  of  the  chronol^y  of  our  Lord's  nunistry.  His 
jprindpal  aid«  are  laghtfoot,  Doddridge,  PiOungton,  N^w- 
come,  and  (last  and  least)  Michaelis,  whom  he  c^asaeteriati^ 
cally  describes,  as  ''  of  high  authority  amoi^  the  admiiete  of 
the  German-  theologians ;  and  among,  dl  who  nustake  novelty 

tor  talenti  and  the  rejecticp  of  old  opiniens  finr  ezsmption  ficom 
rigotry." 

.  The  general  sulijects  of  Scriptnte  oontxoversy  are  iem  wdi 
known  to  the  stud^at^  to  require  any  disenssian  here;  andthe 
Umited  nature  of  this  artide  would>  of  itself,  prohAit  the  dia^ 
cussion.  We  shall  do  a  more  acceptable  service  by  givfaig  a 
brief  view  of  the  principal  contents  of  these  volumes  in  thenr 
rder.  Mr.  Towns^id  divides  the  whole  body  of  the  New 
e^tament  into  fifteen  portions,  accevcKog  to  what  he  cennenres 
LQ  successive  and  decided  advances  of  our  Lord'a  nusakm  and 
^ctrine  to  fuft  revelation ;  accompanying  eadb  pact  wkh  wiib^ 
minoua  notes  and  dissertations* 

His  First  Division,  or  Chaptor^  comptehends  the  period  ftom 
our  Lord's  birth  to  the  Temptation;  with  an  examinatiott int6 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  identity  of  the  Logos  of  St. 
John,  the  aqgel  Jehovah,  the  "  Word''  of  the  Targnraista,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus — ^with  dissertations  on  the  Ifiraculous  Concep* 
tion,  the  Incarnation*  and  the  Temptation;  all  iUnstrated  by 
curious  and  c^xtensive  enquiry* 

The  Second  Chapt^  ecmtaina  the  pcnod  firom  the  Tcmptatiatt 
to  the  public  assertion  of  our  Leffd  s  Miniitry,  after  thn  impm 
sonment  of  John ;  with  dissertatmns'^on  the  nriracfea  of  Moses 
and  our  Lord ;  and  oan^smntion  and  baptism,  as  deolarcd  in 
the  meeting  with  Nicodemus. 
The  Third  QhaipMf  iu^midm  from  the  ConuuKBoemciiit  ef  4he 


pttblie  Mimstry  of  Jesus  t<»  the  M%»i(m  .of  the  Tw^e;  IrHIt 
dusertatioms  on  Public  Forms  of  Prayer,  on  d^  eiJUng  of  tbt. 
Apoadesi  and  on  the  Demoniacs. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  extends  to  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy^' 
with  dissertations  on  Church  Estahlishmeiils,  on  th^  Confessipa 
of  St.  Peterr  and  on  the  TransfiguratioQ. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  includes  die  events  from  the  lifissoii  of 
the  Seventy  to  the  public  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusaleot'i 
vith  .dissertations  on  his  Anointing,  and  on  his  Triumphal  Re«- 
QeptiDQ. 

The  Si&th  Chapter  extends  to  the  fifth  ddy  before  the  kat 
Pswova: ;  with  dissertioiis  on  the  Voice  from  Heaveiiy  an  the 
Prophecy  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  End  of  the  Worid^ 
Qn  Uie  Passover^  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  Agotiy  in 
Gethaemax^. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  includes  the  Crucifixion ;  with  djbs^r* 
tstions  oti  tho  Power  of  the  Sword  among  the  Jews  under  the 
RoBian  GoveripfieiM;,  on  the  hour  of  the  Cruolfixion,  and  o^ 
the  Titles  affixed  to  the  Cross. 

The  Eighth  Chapter  comprehends  the  time  from  oiir  LotdV 
Death  to  his  Ascension ;  witibi  dissertations  wk  the  witnesaeiii> 
orderi  and  nature,  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  second  vokime  begins  with  the  Ninth  Chapter,  eompre'- 
bending  the  interval  between  the  Ascension  imd  the  retinrn  of 
the  Apostlea  to  Jerusalem ;  with  dissertations  on  the  Mirade. 
of  Pentecost,  on  the  Mission  of  Moses  compared  with  that  of 
our  Lord,  on  the  AppoJpitment  of  the  DeaconQ,  on  the  tinte  of 
the  Publication  oi  St*  Matthew's  Gospel,  on-  the  miraeulousi 
CoBverMon  oi  SU  Paul>  and  on  the  office  and  powers  of  tho 
Apostles^ 

The  Tentk  Chapter  carries  on  the  events  to  the  Converakua 
of  the  devout  GentUes ;  with  dissertations  on  the  andent  Pto^ 
fldytes*  oA  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius^  and  on  the  peHod  of  St.t 
Mark's  Gospel. 

The  Eleventh  Chapter  extends  to  St.  Paul's  first  Apostalioal 
Journey ;  with  dissertations  on  the  nature  and  Se^ices  of  th«» 
Synagogue,  on  the  Prohibition  of  eating  Bloodj^  and  on  the  G^ 
of  the  Uoly  Spirit  in  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Twelfth  Chapter  extends  from  the  prea^ing  lA  Aiv 
iiadi  totfaie  Second  Visitation :  of  the  Churctea  by  St.  Paul; 
v^idi^  disaertations  on  the  general  purposes^  iiatsure,  and  cha.** 
xuktt  of  the  Bpistlesii  on  St  PauFs  conduct  in.Atbenss  on  tbe 
htcrtplkn  ^^  to  the  Unlgiown  God/'  and  on  the  Man  of  Sin* 

The  Thirteeivth  Chapieif  oontams  St.  PaulV  third  Apostolieal 
^enxaey  i  wkk  dktertaiioDa  qn  the  contiiuiad  luspiMtinn  of  StL 
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Paul,  on  the  Period  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  £pis» 
tie  to  the  Romans.       ...  .      .        . 

The  Fourteenth  Chapter  contains  "  the  Fourth  Journey  of 
St.  Paul ;"  with  dissertations  on  the  Island  Melita^  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Epbesians^  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians^  on 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  • 

•The  Fifteenth,    and  final,  Chapter   comprehends  the   last 
Journey  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  with  dissertations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  St. 
Paul's  Residence  at  Rome,  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Second  Epistle,  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  on  the  va- 
rious Systems  of  the  Apocalyptic  Interpreters,  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  on  the  present  Condition  of  the  Jews,  the  Masora, 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Progress  of 
Religion,  and  the  future  Hopes  and  Glories  of  the  World. 
-  We  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  topics  of  these  thirteen 
hundred  pages,  not  from  an  index,  but  doggedly  from  the  pages 
themselves.     The  mere  enumeration  of  their  articles  may  give 
some   idea   of  their   diversified  •  and    important   knowledge. 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  to  every. dissertation  is  appended  a  list 
of  authorities,  enough  to  appal  the  diligence  of  our  degenerate 
age;  forming  an  instrument  of  signal  utility  in  the  hands  of 
the  student  anxious  either  to  fix  his  own  judgment  on  the  points 
in  question,  or  to  impregnate  and  invigorate  his  previous  know- 
ledge by  all  that  is  to   be  known  in  the  range  of  Christian 
theology.     Supplying  admirable  general  information  to  the  ge- 
neral reader;  solving  perplexities  fot*  that  class  who  have  no 
personal  means  of  establishing  an  authentic  judgment ;  unfold- 
ing with  a  laborious  and  strenuous  hand  the  plan  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  to  that  multitude  to  whom  they  are,  by  circum- 
stances, a  sealed  book ; — ^their  still  higher  claim  to  public  honour 
is  vested  in  that  higher  public  use,  by  which  the  influential  por- 
tion of  society,  alike  the  fastidious  and  scoffing,  and  the  sincere 
and  reverent,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the- Preachers  and 
Apostles  of  the  Truth,  arc  directed  to  those  great  standard 
writers  by  whom  ignorance  and  scruples  are  to  be  equally  cleai-ed 
away ;  those  ancient,  though  earthly  fountains  of  wisdom,  learn- 
ing and  holy  aspiration,  by  whose  flowings  the  Church  of  God 
is  to  be  refreshed  from  age  to  age,  until  faith  is  absorbed,  in 
^ght,  and  hope  in  glory.     The  religious  principle  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks  'is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  commonwealth. 
Melancholy  as  has  been  the  proof  of  the  popular  power  of  mis- 
chief, the  great  final  ruin  cannot  come,  while  those  nobler  and 
Ibftier  portions  of  society  shall  stand  out  from  the  flood ;  while 
they  simll  still  be  seen  pointing  upwards;  the  first  to  receive. 
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^nd  the  laiSt  to  retain,  the  light  of  Heaven  $  and  oiferihg^'in  tll^ir 
elevation  and  strength^  a  refuge  to  the  surviving  hope  and  virtue 
of  the  nation. 

In  our  list  we  have  omitted  that  vast  number  of  brief  dis- 
cussions and  explanatory  notes,  Which  constitutes  almost  a  per- 
petual cominentary ;  referring  oilly  to  essays  of  a  certain  extent 
and  originality.  As  a  specimen  of  the  impartial  and  intelligent 
manner  of  these  essays,  we  shall  take  diat  on  the  long  cpn-> 
tested  subject  of  Demoniacal  Agency ;  merely  abridging,  from 
a  consideration  of  our  own  limits,  some  of  the  more  expanded 
arc^uments. 

"  *  Luke  iv.  33,  34.-jAnd  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man  which 
had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  say- 
ing, Let  us  alone :  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Thou  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth. Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us.  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  one  of  God/  '  \ 

"  The  event  related  in  this  section  has  given,  since  the- time  of 
Joseph  Mede,  rise  to  much  discussion.  One  class  of  authorities  have 
supposed  that  the  Deemoniacs  were  merely  madmen.  (Here  follow  re- 
ferences to  those  authorities.)  On  the  other  side  may  be  placed  thcf 
untform  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  the  ancient  Church,''  &c. 
(Here  follow  the  references.) 

Mr.  Townsend  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  heads,  of 
the  argument  on  both  sides,  stating  first  those  of  the  opponents 
of  demoniacal  possessions. 

"  1,  The  word  Deemon  properly  signifies  the  soul  of  a  dead  person. 

"  In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that  such  is  not  the  ww(/arw  mean- 
ing of.  the  word. 

*  "  2.  Among  the  Heathen,  lunacy  and  epilepsy  were  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  some  daemons,  who  were  therefore  called  larvati  and 

cerriti.  . 

"  Several  answers  have  been  given  to  this  objection.  One,  That  it 
is  not  quite  impossible  that  the  Heathen  were  in  the  right.  Another, 
That  the  opinion  of  the  Heathen,  right  or  wrong,  is  no  proof  thiat  the 
Jews  were  m  error,  for  the  Dcemoniacs  of  Scripture  are  represented  as 
differing  from  insane  and  epileptic  persons.  Compare  Matt.  ii.  24., 
where  the  ■3a/f£oi'(fo/x£i'ovc  are  opposed  to  the  (rcXiyv/afo/icvovc,  with 
Matt  X.  1 .  The  power  to  cast  out  devils  or  dcemons,  is  expressly  op- 
posed to  heahng  all  other  diseases  whatever.  See  Luke  iv.  33.  36. 
Compare  also  41  with  40,  where  the  same  contrast  is  observable. 

"  3.  The  Jews  had  the  same  idea  of  those  diseases  as  the  Heathen ; 
and  the  instance  of  the  madness  of  Saul  is  brought  in  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion, with  Matt.  xvii.  14.  John  x.  20.  &c.      > 

"  Answer. — ^Those  passages  prove  merely  that  *  lunatics'  *  epilep- 
tics,' and  *  dsemoniacs,  have  been  sometimes  synonymousr  terms.  Tlie 
argument  already  derived  from  the  contrast  is  not  destroyed* 


^*  4«  Christ  adopted  the  coi^oiton  laiiguag^  ci  tbe  ^^y^  whi^'itvi^f 
i(9t  nQCfMary  to  chaftgiB^  He  via  wt  lest  to  ^ovr^l  tfce  ^iktMcieft  iii 
the  popular  philosophy. 

**  Aasiver. — This  argument  takes  for  granted  the  point  to  be  proved. 
With  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew 
that,  our  Lord  sanctioned  any  error,  because  it  was  popular. 

**  6.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  there  should  be  deemoniacal  posses* 
sions  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  not  at  present.    ' 

"  Answer, — Those  possessions  might  hate  been  then  more  frequent, 
Aal  the  power  of  Chnst  over  the  world  of  spirits  should  be  more  cvi- 
oently  shown,  and  that  he  who  came  declaredly  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  should  visibly  triumph  over  him.  By  this  act  of  power  he 
also  confuted  the  error  of  the  Sadducees,  who  deni^  the  existence  of 
angels  or  spirits.  L^tfoot  supposes^  that  the  power  of  Daemons  might 
be  permitted  to  display  itself  in  this  peculiar  manner,  while  Christ  was 
upon  earth,  because  the  iniquity  of  the  Jews  was  now  at  its  greatest 
height,  and  the  whole  world  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
apostasy.  He  adds,  that  the  Jews  were  now  much  given  to  nagic ; 
md  to  prevent  his  miracles  fi^om  being  attributed  to  this  source,  our 
Savipur  evoked  the  ^yil  spirka^  to  show  that  he  was  in  no  09nf(^deracy 
with  them/' 

The  arguments  on  the  side  of  demoniacal  potssession  are 
striking  and  direct. 

"1.  The  Heathen  had  an  idea  of  beings  superior  to  men,  but  m^- 
rior  to  the  supreme  God.  Cudworth  (Intel!.  Syst.  Vol.  I.  B.  1.  c.  4.) 
quotes  Plato's  expression  of  the  oparoi  koI  yrvviyrot  Oeoc,  and  Ma&imus 
Tyrius,  the  avyafr)(pinri£  QiVf  ^c. 

.  ^'  2.  The  doctrine  of  de&moniacal  possession  is  consistent  widi  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Evil  is  represented  as  having  been  introduced 
bgf  an  evil  being,  which  in  some  wonderful  manner  influenced  the  knma- 
terial  principle  of  man.  The  continuance  of  evil  in  the  world  is  fre^ 
quently  imputed  to  his  continued  agency. 

<^  3.  The  doctrine  is  consistent  with  reason  and  experience.  We 
know  that  a  merciful  God  governs  the  world,  yet  we  see  exceeding  mi- 
sery and  exceeding  vice.  An  ambitious  conqueror  will  occasion  famine^ 
poverty,  pestilence,  and  death;,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellovr 
men.  If  one  man  may  cause  evil  to  another ;  is  it  not  possible  that 
evib  of  a  difierent  kind  maj  be  produced  by  other  bemga?  We  are 
assured,  that  in  the  great  day  of  retribution  other  beings  Uian  man  will 
\jB  condemned*  The  Scriptures  affirm  that  acoountable  and  immortal 
beings  superior  to  man  have  been  careatedy  some  of  which  have  not, 
feU^ ;  while  others,  of  which  the  chief  lis  called  Satan,  or  1^  Devil, 
have  apostatised  from  God,  perverted  the  mind  of  man,  stiU  persevere 
in  evil,  are  conscious  of  their  crime,  and  are  now  reserved  in  chains  of 
dsMrkness  fW  the  judgment  of  the  grf  at  day. 

..  ^*  4.  Tl»e  facts  diemonstrat?,  that  the  Doemoniocs  were  not  merely 
madmen.     Madmen  reason  eitib^r  rightly  pi>  wvopg  grounds,  or  wrongly 
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te  i%h^  or  blend  tbe  rigbt  acod  ivf«i%w  But  thfe  Scfi^rft«tembniac« 
neaaon  cigikitly  <oki  right  groundik  Theyia<tlifer  {irbpocitfOHd  uodeiinM^ 
true.  In  their  knowled^  of  Dteist  tiiey  excel  even  l\^  Di^iples,  to 
these  had  not  hitherto  called  him  '  the  Holy  one  of  Cod«'  They«4- 
dcess  our  Lord  in  a  consistent  and  ratioRal,  though  in  an  appalling  and 
mysterious  manner.  Our  Lord  answers  them  by  commanding  them  ^a 
"Unclean  spirits !  They  appeal  to  him  as  to  their  judge,  Art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  our  time  ?  They  entreat  him  not  to  command  them 
to  leaye-this  woiM,  and  go  into  trie  invisible  one;  the  Aby$s,  They 
'  believe  and  tremble.'  There  is  evidently  something  preternatural  iu 
the  distemper,  for  the  dsemoniacs  tmaiiimously  join  in  doing  homage 
to  Christ  and  the  Apostks ;  they  aU  know  hira,  they  all  unite  in  coa^ 
fesstng  his  Divimty.  If  they  had  been  lunatic^  some  might  have  wot^ 
shipped,  but  .s<Hfte  woidd  have  reviled. 

^<  5.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  possession  of  the  herd  of 
Bwine,  bujt  on  the  ancient  and  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

"  6.  It  caimot  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  humoured  madnven  .by 
adopting  their  language.  '  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  Out  of  him/ 
*  Wnat  is  thy  name  T    '  Thou  unclean  Spint.'  " 

Ia  conclusion^  Mr.  Townsend  makes  the  foHowing  prol)abIe 
conjectures  and  eloqiient  remarks. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  reason  to  examine  the  JEvidenCes  of ,  Revelatjoa. 
When  it  is  satisfied  of  their  truth,  its  only  duty  is  to  fall  prostrate  before 
the  Cod  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  implicitly  believe  the  contents  of 
the  Sacred  Volut|ie  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning,  lliis  stage  of 
our  existence  is  but  the  preparation  for  another,  and  it  therefore  seems 
Iwt  rational  and  philesoji^tcal  to  conclude  that  some  things  should  be  re- 
corded in  Revelation,  which  should  serve  as  links  to  connect  the  visible 
wiUi  the  invisfible  world.  Among  those  may  be  co&sidered  such  facts  a& 
the  Resurrection,  the  three  Ascensions,  the  Visits  of  the  Angels,  the 
sudden  a^^sranoes  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
miribCidoas  powers.  Among  those  facts  I  should  places  the  dftmcmiacail 
possessions*  As  at  the  Transfiguration,  Moses  and  EUas  appeared  in  glory 
to  foreshow  the  future  state  of  the  blessed,  so  may  the  fearful  spectac^ 
of  a  human  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits  have  been  designed  as  a  re- 
presentation of  future  punishment.  The  do&moniac  knew  Christ,  yet 
avoided  and  hated  him.  An  outcast  from  the  intellectual  and  religious 
world,  he  grieved,  yet  he  could  not  repent  In  the  deepest  misery  and 
distress,  he  heightened  lus  agony  by  self-inflicted  torments.  The  light 
of  Heaven,  which  occasionally  broke  in  upon  his  melancholy  dwelling 
among  the  tombs,  served  only  to  render  his  '  darkness  visible.'  Although 
I  have  not  met  with  the  opinion  elsewhere,  I  cannot  b\kt  consider  that 
we  aie  here  presented  with  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  description  of  the 
future  misery  of  the  wi<3ked,  by  the  visible  power  of  the  devil  over  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  account  of  the  deeraoniacal  possession 
may  be  regarded  as  an  awful  warning  addressed  to  mankind,  liowtlkey 
also  come  into  the  same  state  of  condemnation. 
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**  It  also  appears  to  me,  that  the  dGemoniacs  powerfully  represent, 
the  state  to  which  alt  the  sons  of  Adam  would  have  been  reduced  for 
ever,  if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  descended  from  Heaven  to  accomplish 
the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption/'    Vol.  I.  p.  160. 

We  may  add  to  the  probability  of  this  last  conception,  by 
observing  that  it  tends  to  explain  the  sudden  degradation  of 
the  serpent  in  paradise.  Adam  the  sinner  is  condemned  to 
death,  but  his  sentence  is  deferred  through  almost  a  thousand 
Tears.  The  tempter  is  stricken  on  the  spot;  Whatever  might 
nave  been  his  habitual  power  of  evil  since  his  fall ;  and  it  may 
have  extended  to  that  complete  controul  which  keeps  the  fallen 
angels  in  torment  and  open  enmity  against  God ;  his  power  is 
now  limited  by  a  new  degradation  before  the  eye  of  the  being 
whom  he  has  ruined,  and  who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  God, 
might  be  for  ever  made  like  those  whom  he  had  already  plunged 
into  hopeless  ruin.  But  it  is  declared,  that  he  shall  be  placed 
in  a  more  humiliating  and  limited  condition  of  power  from  that 
time  forth,  through  all  ages  of  mankind  until  the  period  of  the 
second  death,  that  final  punishment  when  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  all  power  of  tempting  or  afflicting  man  through 
eternity.  ''  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go^ .  and  dust  shalt  tl^ou 
eat  ^1  the  days  of  thy  life." 

This  denunciation  must  have  looked  further  than  to  the  rep- 
tile, whose  nature  and  habits  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
changed ;  while  the  declaration  of  the  future  conflict  between  th^ 
serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
directly  allusive  to  Satan.  The  mystic  degradation  of  the  ser? 
pent  is  the  real  and  declared  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  ad« 
versary. 

All  this  is  of  course  theory ;  for,  of  the  measure  of  invisible 
influences  on  the  mind  we  can  yet  have  no  secure  knowledge. 
Yet  it  isprobable,  and  we  think  that  its  suggestion  does  credit 
to  Mr.  Townsend's  ingenuity.  But  there  is  an  opinion  on  the 
general  subject  of  possession,  whose  ancient  acceptance  by  the 
world  and  the  Church,  whose  probability  and  whose  accord- 
ance with  the  Scripture  we  think  worthy  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
future  examination :— That  those  unclean  spirits  are  not  what 
we  ordinarily  understand  by  "  devils,*'  but  are  the  '*  souls  of 
evil  men!^ 

Throughout  the  New  Testament  there  is  but  one  spirit  called 
the  devil^  (in  the  original,  the  AwfioKof)  or  Satan,  or  Beelzebub. 
The  word  is  not  used  in  the  plural  number. 

"  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.***- 
Matt.  XXV,  41.  ... 
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.  '^  That  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan." — Rev.  xii.  9. 
"  Paul  says  to  Elymas,  *  Thou  child  of  the  devil/  " — Acts  xiii.  10.] 
"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  you." — James  iv.  7. ..  , 
"  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roar- 
ing lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." — l.Pet.  v.  8. 

"  Then  was' Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."-^ 
Matt,  iv;  1.         ' 
«^*  And  he  was  there  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of  Satani*' 

Thus  there  is  one  evil  spirit  distinctly  marked  by  an  appro- 
priate name^  which  i^  never  used  in  the  plural.  Where  other 
evil  agencies  are  spoken  of  they  are  either  (and  it  appears^  in- 
diiferently)  called  in  the  original  IIvEi^/xarae  itompa,  or  dkaHMmst* 

"  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils/'  (in  the  Greek, 
demons." — Matt.  x.  8. 

"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  (demons)  by  whom  do  your 
children  cast  them  out." — Matt.  xii.  27. 

'*  Now  I  say  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sa<*rr- 
fice  to  devils,  (demons)  not  to  Godi"-— 1  Cor.  x.  20. 

"  But  if  I  cast  out  devils,  (demons)  by  the  finger  of  God,  then  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you." — Matt,  xii,  28. 

^^  Thou  believest  that  th6re  is  one  God,  the  devils  (demons)  also  be 
lieve  and  tremble." — ^James  ii.  19.  .: 

■♦  •         ,  •  . 

When  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  spoke^  they  of  course 

used  their  words  in  the  .customary  meaning,'  But  the  meaiiing 
of  the  word  Demon  among  the  Jews',  iaihe  time^  of  the  Apos- 
tles, was,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  "  the  soul  of  a  wicked  mc^n^^ 
which  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  entering  into  the 
forms  of  the'  uvlng,  and  destroying  them,  unless  relief  was 
speedily  administered,  Xa  ^ap  xoKuf^sva  $a:iptov<a,  raura  Ss  Trowjpm 
fffTiv  onhpw'fftfjv  TTvsvfjLoira,  (De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.) 

Justin  Martyr,  (a  Samaritan,  and  the  son  of  Greek  parents j) 
in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  "  those  tormented  by  the  souls 
of  the  dead^  whom  all  call  demoniacs,  and  madmen."  If  these 
testimonies  he  allowed,  our  Lord,  when  he  commands,  "  Come 
forth,  thou  demon,"  used  words  which,  to  his  hearers,  were, 
"  come  forth,  thou  evil  soul  of  a  dead  man." 

In  the  New  Testament,  this  conception  is  sustained :  "  the 
things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons^ 
not  to  God."  1  Cor.  x.  ^0.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sacrifices  were  declaredly  to  deities  and  demigods^ 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  once  men ;  and  not  to  good  or 
bad  angels,  of  whom  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pub^ 
lie  knowledge. '  They  deified  heroes  and  kings  down  to  a  lat^ 
period.     To  the  Jews  this  heathen  worship  was  an  abomina- 
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tion,  a9  defrmding  tke  winrshtp  af  the  tnie  God^  and  tliey  ao« 
eounted  all  the  objects  of  the  worship  eeil. 

It  was  the  conception  of  the  oMest  Ureek  philosophy^  that  (he 
air  was  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  xai  twruf  ianLo^as 
rs  KAi  %D(aa/i  vo/Al^cerdai^  and  that  those  were  the  givers  of  drewis 
and  of  signs  of  health  and  sickness.  (Diogen.  Laert.  in  vit 
Pythag.)  ;        •  . 

The  Platonic  theory  had  the  same  impression,  **  Plerique 
^%  Pktonis  magislerio,  d»B»one8  patant  ammas  corpomo  anuiere 
liberalaB ;  kudabiUum  quoque  TiroTum  aBthepeos  dattnoties,  iMr 
proboptni  tei^o  nocentes.  (Ohalcid.  in  ¥\sX.  TinuB.) 

The  name  wae  gi^n  opiginally  fvom  the  supposed  superior 
knowledge  of  beings  beyond  .the  grave,  whether  gods-  ori^^n. 
In  heathen  writings  it  sometimes  denotes  the  Supreme  Beings 
sometimes  subordinate  deities,  sooietimes  a  species  af  guardian 
spirits,  and  sometimes,  no  doubty  e¥il  ones.  The  demon  of  So- 
crates^ the  adiriaer  of  Numa,  the  inspirmg  apirite  o£  the  oraioles, 
are  all  vestiges  4tf  diis  ancient  belief  of  tutt  aetive.  it^tieiice  s£ 
invudib^£3tisteneeiu  . 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Demon  it  jJways  iwed  in  an 
evil  aens«»>  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instflnce  where  St. 
Paul,  at  Athens,  is  charged  with  being  a  setter  fbifth  ef  iiew 
objects  of  worshipi  ^svaiv  S0ipu>wa;yy  foreign  demons. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  heathen  deities  are  often  spoken  of 
as  dead  men  or  demons,  though  our  translation  erroneously 
names  them  *^  devils." 

^'  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  to  devils,''  (de- 
mons in  the  Septuagint,  the  known  version  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.)  Levit  xvh.  7.  ^ 

'^  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  tlieir  daughters  unto  devils," 
(demons  in  the  Septuagint.)  Ps.  cvi.  37. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  demons  were  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
for  it  is  said,  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  same  psalm, ''  They  joined 
thems^ves  to  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  deaiU* 

When  the  Jews  turned  to  worship  idols,  Isaiah,  viii.  19.9 


probates  their  seeking  wisdom  not  from  God,  but  from  the  ol^ 
Jecta  of  the  idol  worsliip ;  the  living  seeking  knowledge  "Jrom 
the  dead:'  . 

And  this  was  the  very  oldest  acceptation  of  idol  worshqp,  as 
we  find  from  Deut.  sxxii.  15.  ^'  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fa^  and 
provoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  they  sacrificed  to  demons  not  to 

God." 

It  is  to  1)0  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  affect  the  doc- 
trine of  "  actuai  possession:^  We  know  nothing.of  the  nature 
of  spirit,  of  its  mode  of  action,  nor  of  its  mode  of  coimection 
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with  matter.  Being  thus  ignorant;  we  nece&sarily'can  show  no  . 
reason  why  a  disembodied  spirit^  or  any  number  oi  them;  should 
not  ti^e  possession  of  a  bodyi  already  inhabited  by  the  liuman 
6oal|  and  torment  that  body.  In  such  matters  we  must  look  to 
authority^  and  that  authority  we  have  of  the  highest  compe« 
tence  in  the  New  Testament.  When  our  Lord  commands, 
."  Come  forthj  thou  unclean  spirit."  Can.  we  doubt  that  therc^  is 
an  undean  spirit  within !  when  he  gives  the  Apostles  power  to 
"  cast  out  demons  f  *  and  they  return  to  him  with  the  declaration^ 
tliat  they  *^  have  cast  them  out  ;**  and  when/  in  addition,  we 
recollect  that  in  lio  one  instance  is  the  casting  out  of  demons 
said  to  be  any  thing  else,  nor  pronounced  a  popular  error,'  no^ 
declared  an  operation  in  which  there  was  a  reserve  for  popula^ 
prejudice,  we  can  have  no  more  allowance  for  disbelief,  than  we 
bavie  for  denying  the  existence  and  the  truth  of  God. 

The  doetrine  that  demon  worship,  the  idolatry  of  heathenism^ 
was  the  worship  of  the  souls  of  dead  men,  adds  one  more  to 
the  host  of  evidences  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  avowed 
vorshtpper  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  an  idolatrous  Church ; 
it  has  accordingly  been  resisted  with  all  the  violence  of  con^ 
scious  criminality.  ...... 

From  Mr.  Townsend*s  work  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quo- 
tations, both  learned  and  vigorously  expressed.   But  for  those  we 
roust  now  send  the  reader  to  theVolumes  themselves.  The  author 
has  a  natural^  free,  and  forcible  style,  and  he  easily  warms  into  elo- 
quence. But  we  should  be  reluctant  to  rest  the  merits  of  a  work 
of  this  order  on  grace  of  diction,  or  richness  of  fancy.    In  treat-    • 
ing  of  the  immortal  concerns  of  man,  and  the  might  and  glory  of 
God  s  revelation,  the  noblest  eloquence  is  simplicity.     Re  who 
would  worthily  do  homage  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Presence, 
must,  like  the  Jewish  high-priest,  throw  off  the  pomps  that 
dazzle  the  world's  eye,  the  jewels  and  the  purple ;  and  come 
with  only  the  simple  covering  and  the  purified  hand.>    The  ex- 
positor of  Scripture  is  a  "  worker  together  with  God,"  and  he 
wm'have  arrignteous  feafhbw  he  introduces  the  littleiless' of 
earthly  powers' among  the  magnificent -mysteries  of  the  Word) 
how  he  attenlpis  to  roll  his  feeble  chariot  wheels  in  the  majestic 
and  overwhelming  triumph  of  His  truth,  to  whom  earth  and 
heaven  are  alike  the  dust  of  the  balance,  who  layeth  the  beams 
of  his  chariot  in  the  waters,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  »  ' 

Of  this  species  of  error,  common  as  it  is  in  the  populur 
Scriptural  authorship  of  our  day,  Mr.  Townsend  is.  clear.  •  l^is 
first  and  unremitted  purpose  is,  the  illustration  of  his  text  h^ 
the  most  eopious  and  diligent  collection  of  the  generalligbt^ 
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that  can  be  found  in  English  and  coiitinerital  literature.  Yet 
there  are  topics  on  which  this  learned  severity  may  be  idlowed 
to  give  way  for  a  while.  The  following  are  taken  nearly  at 
chance,  as  brief  .specimens  of  the  fluency  and  animation  of  his 
less  restricted  manner.  He  is  speaking  of  the  early  trials  of 
Christianity. 

''  Churches  had  been  founded  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Crete,  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Britain,  Spain,  &c.  The  nations  of  the  world  had  beei^ 
brought  under  the  Roman  yoke,  that  a  free  communication  might  be 
maintained  between  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

**^  The  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  had  not  begun ;  neither  had  the 
people  proceeded  to-the  opposite  extreme  of  rejecting  all  government, 
as  an  infringement  of  their  civil  liberty.     Every  separate  church  was  a 
society  complete  in  itself,  governed  through  all  its  gradations  of  laity, 
and  through  the  minor  oifices  of  the  priesthood,  the  deacons,  and  the 
presbyters,  }yj  an  Episcopal  head,  who  was  liable  to  be  deposed  fay  the 
sentence  of  his  own  order,  if  he  violated  the  faith  of  Christ.    Every 
ruler  was  controuled  by  his  brethren,  while  every  independent  hierarchy 
preserved  its  freedom  under  the  empire  of  known  law,    The  workl  has 
not  since  beheld  more  union  in  the  belief^  nor  more  perfection  in  the 
condujCt  of  Christians.     This  was  the  plan  which  preserved  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  creed  against  the  first  impugners  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Son  of  God,    This  was  the  polity  which  stamped  the  reprobation  of  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  at  Nice,  upon  the  Arians,  who  denied  the 
godhead  of  Christ,  and  at  Constantinople  upon  the  Apollinarian  heresy, 
which  denied  his  humanity.  It  was  this  which,  at  Ephesus,  condemned 
Nestorius^  who  asserted  that  Christ  was  two  persons ;  and  at  Chalce- 
don,  the  error  of  Eutyches,  which  confounded  his  twofold  nature.     At 
that  time  the  Ohost  of  imperial  Rome  was  not  seated  upon  the  seven 
hills,  to  terrify  the  nations  with  the  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  \ 
neither  was  every  absurdity  of  dqctrine,  and  every  irregularity  in  dis- 
cipline defended  as  a  proof  of  liberty,  and  freedom  from  prejudice." 
Vol.  II.  p.  729. 

Of  the  fortitude  of  the  Church. 

''  It  was  not  only  the  menace  and  the  torture,  the  rack  and  the 
scourge,  the.  stake  and  the  sword,  that  raised  themselves  against  the 
Churches  of  God«     The  ridicule  of  the  satirist,  the  *  world's  dread 
laugh/  the  scorn  of  the  philosophical  leaders  of  the  public  opinion, 
the  reasoning  of  the  learned ;  contempt,  and  wonder,  and  pity ;  all  that 
could  move  the  affections,  or  break  the  resolution,  the  fear  of  infamy, 
which  shrinks  from  slander ;  the  love  of  approbation,  which  excites  to 
virtuous  and  useful  actions,  and  leads  men  to  honourable  eminence  ; 
all  of  those,  and  more  than  those,  powerful  motives  of  action,  appealed 
in  vain  to  the  hearts  of  the  primitive  Christians.     The  more  their  sp>iri- 
tual  enemies  within,  and  the  turbulent  heathen  without,  Opposed  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  nXbre  they  *  muHiplied  and  grew,'  till  the  naa- 
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}Ority  of  tbe  empire,  professed  the  fi^ith  of  Christ,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  became  the  couvert  and  protector,'*    Vol.  II.  p.  730. 

Of  the  Epistles. 

'^  It  is  in  these  Epistles  that  we  are  enabled^  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  sealing  of  our  own  destiny. 

*  The  distant  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze/ 

In  th^  we  are  confirmed  in  tbe  belief  of  our  own  resurrection,  in  th^ 
assurance  that  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption — they  corrobo- 
rate the  events  of  the  Gospels,  and  are  the  most  decisive  evidences  of 
the  ra^Hd  increase  of  Christianity.  In  them  we  hear,  as  it  were>  the 
aug^I  0{  God  decide  that,  '  Time  shall  be  no  more.'  We  see  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  resign  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be.  all  ia  all, — the  harvest  of  the  Church  gathered  in, — the 
eternity  that  is  past,  united  to  the  eternity  that  is  to  come,  and  man 
made  partake  of  a  heavenly  and  glorious  immortality.^'  Vol..  II. 
p,211.  : 

The' following  allusions  to  the  ^tate  of  the  Jews,— that  mira- 
cle of  eighteen  hundred  years, — are  generous  and  animated; 
and,  with  nome.  little  abatement  of  their  enthusiasm,  true* 

'^  In  selecting  note&  from  tkoee  sourcea  (the  Tahnnds)  an  additional 
interest  was  unavoidably  excited  for -the  wonderfol  people,  to  whom  so 
much  of  our  Scriptures  was  addressed.  Tboo^  various  circumstances 
persuade  me  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  is  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  exertions  which  )nany  benevolent  and  good  men  are  daily  making 
on  their  behalf :  though  they  at  present  despise,  for  the  most  part,  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  Messiah  ;*«-we,  who  are  Christians,  well  know  that  Palesr^ 
tine  is  the  land  of  the  Immanuel.  We  know  that  the  most  High  so  con- 
tinues to  govern  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  their  power,  and  wealth, 
and  greatness,  whether  they  arise  from  polity,  or  from  war,  or  from 
commerce,  shall  all  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies. 

"  Of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  Uod,  the  most  splendid;  the  most 
numerous,  and  apparently  the  most  easy  of  execution,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  Jiews.  They  will  again  plant  the  vine  and  the  olive  on 
their  native  hills,  and  reap  their  harvests  in  the  villages  of  their  fathers. 
The  history  of  the  future  age  must  develope  the  means  by  which  thin 
great  event  will  be  effected. 

"  We  know  not  whether  they  will  be  borne  back  to  Palestine  in  \A- 
tiraph,  in  the  ships  of  a  powerful  maritime  nation ; — or  whether  in  their 
hehalf  the  age  of  miracles  will  return,  and  a  great  simultaneous  effort 
be  made  in  their  favour,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eivope : 
or  whether  by  the  exertions  of  pious  individuals  the  mass  o(  the 
commuiuty  will  be  so  leavened,  that  all  peoples  shall  unite  to  restore 
them  to  the  Holy  Land,  We  know  not  whether  they  shall  obtain  their 
political  re-estabKshment,  from  the  confederated  rulers  of  the  great  re* 
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public  of  Europe — or  by  the  easier  devotion  of  that  wealth,  which  \s 
daily  making  them  the  principal  agents  of  the  commerce  of  nations, 
purchase  the  right  of  the  soil  from  its  present  feeble  and  divided  pos- 
sessors ;  or  whether  the  future  agitations  and  contentions  of  sovereigns, 
Tnay  reader  it  desirable  that  an  important  boundary  power  should  be  re- 
established in  Palestine,  and  a  formal  surrender  of  their  territory  be 
made  to  their  nation,  as  in -times  past  the  policy  of  Persia  restored  Uieir 
ancestors  to  Jemsalem,  in  consequence  of  its  defeat  by  the  Greeks, 
and  of  that  treaty  which  forbade  the  Persians  to  come  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coast;  or  whether  they  will  be  restored  to  their  own 
.'now  unoccupied,  uncultivated,  unregarded  land,  the  central  spot  oii 
earth, where fhe  metropolitical  Church  of  God  maybe  most  suitably 
established,  and  which  seems  to  be  waiting  till  the  heir  shall  resume  his 
daims ;  by  some  other  way,  which  is  known  only  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  All  this  must  be  left  to  history,  which  is  tiie  only  right 
interpreter  of  our  faith-preserving  prophecy.  The  experience  of  the 
past  ages  may  teach  us  the  manner  in  whitrh  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
man  parsue  meir  own  plans,  and  are  successful  or  are  defeated,  as  the 
God  of  Christianity  may  please  to  appoint,  for  the  accomplislunent  <i 
Jhis  own  designs."  "      '   '      .    ' 

*  Yet  on  this  general  view  we  are  to  remark,  that,  without  some 
cautiofi,  it  may  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  in  their 
.present  «tate,  are  ^together  a  r^eeied  nation^-  lying  eminently 
'Under  a  divine  maledictien,  asd  held  up  to  the  world  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fulfilmeAt'of  God's  just  indignation  against  a 
people  stained  with  the  darkest  ^lime  that  it  is  possible  to  con* 
ceive, — the  Woodshedding  of  ^tiiie  Messiah !  We  are  fiirther  to 
remember,  that  to  the  Jews,  as  such,  no  promises  whatever  are 
made,  but  of  the  continued  rejection  and  wrath  of  Heaven. 

It  is  declared  that  a  remnant  of  them  shall  become  Christians 
at  some  future  period,  possibly  a  rapidly  approaching  period, 
and  that  those  converted  sliall,  if  we  may  interpret  t^ie  pro- 
phecies literally,  return  to  Palestine,  and  he  reinstated  in  the 
possessions  of  the  exiled  people.  But,  ^s  Jews,  they  never  stiall 
return;  their  whole  commiuiity  shall  go  on  in  the  same  degraded 
.and  miserable  state  into  which  they  have  been  £ast  by  the  Judg- 
ement; of  God,  until  it  shall  perish,  perhaps  be  suddenly  and  ter- 
ribly extinguished,  in  that  great  predicted  convulsion  of  empires^ 
•whicli  is  to  be  followed  by  the  general  conversion  of  mankind  to 
'the  GospeL  Then  shall  such  as  remain  of  the  Jews,  perbaps 
biit  a  small  remnant,  fiifd  the  bandage  fall  from  their  eyes^  be 
Awakened  to  the  iktal  obstinacy  and  frenzied  prejudice  that 
made  them  through  so  many  ages  resist  the  evidences  of 
'tiairity ;  and  adjuring  all  their  old  guilty  repugnance  to 
truth,  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ ! 

It  is  essentiid  to  caution  the  holders  of  otur  pulpits  against  the 
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possible  error  of  confounding  the  present  Jew  with  the  Jew^ 
conv^ted  to  Christianity;  because  one  of  the  arguments  .by 
which  that  wretched  people  confirm  their  own  stubborn  Tolly^ 
IS  their  "  restoration/'  as  acknowledged  by  Christians.  They 
adhere  to  an  exploded  ritual  and  a,  superseded  law  in  the 
strength  of  a  fallacious  hope ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  our  divines  should  not. give  them  even  a  colour  for  their 
sullen  and  desperate  delusion.    . 

One  only  distinction  seems  in  reserve  for  the  converted  rem-* 

nant  of  Judaism;  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity  shall  in, 

some  degree  precede  that  of  the  pagans;  that  they  shall  be. 

'^  the  first-fruits  of  the  GospeF  in  that  great  aera  when/ after 

the  "  shaking  of  nations/'  it  is  to  become  the  religion  of  the^ 

world.     Under  those  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  for 

the  conversion  of  the  Jew,  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  pagan.    They- 

are  equally  in  blindness,  equally  remote  from  the  promises'  of 

revelation;  prophecy  alhides  to  neither  but  as  a  miserable  and 

benighted  class  of  mankind,  and  gives  hope  to  neither,  but  on 

the  condition  of  their  abandoning  all  that  constitutes  the  one 

Pagan  and  the  other  Jew,  and  botli  infidels  to  the  faith  of  God. 

Mr.  Tawnsend's  interpretations  are  in  general  distinguished. 

by  the  fairness  that  becomes  a.  man  willing  to  leave  all  contro*" 

versy  to  be  decided  on  its  merits.    Yet,  a  writer  naturally  abhor^^ 

rent  of  the  wretched  sophistries  of  Socinianism,  owes  it  to  the 

superiority  of  his  cause,  to  shun  all  suspicion  of  straining  the 

sacred  text.     In  the  celebrated  passage,  '^  But  of  that  day  and 

hour  knoweth  no  man,  no]  not  tne  angek  which,  are  in  l)ea;ven, 

neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father,"  (Mark  xiii.  3^.)  the.stpo^ig* 

hold  of  jSocinianism,  Mr.  Townsend  thiis  eiiideavours  to  invali-i^ 

date  the  unbelieving  argument..  •  ' 

"  Even  upon  their  hypothesis,,  our  Lord  was  the  greatest  of  prophets : 
and^  as  Daniel  had  been  able  to  fix  the  titne  of  the  first  Advent,  it  must 
Yiaturally  excite  surprise  that  the  Messiah  should  not  know  the  time  of 
his  own  second  advent. 

* "  The  best  mode-  of  solving  the  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  this, 
which  makes  o^ev  equivalent  to  ;the  causative  of  JIV;  in  which  ckse 
the  verse  n>ay  be  thus  rendered : 

^'  But  thel^our  of  the  second  advent,  neither  man,  nor  angels,  nof 
the  Messiah,  have  made  known  to  the  world ;  my  Father  only  shall 
reveal  it,  by  the  suddenness  of  that  day  of  judgm.ent,  in  jyhich  he  has 
appointed  the  Son  to  manifest  himself  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.*^  , 

The  context  will  rtot  bear  this,  for  its  purpose,  palpably,  is 
to  excite  Christians,  and  more  eminently  the  Clergy,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostles,  to  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration against  a  tren^endous  visitation^  the  moment  of  whose 
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coming  no  sagacity  can  foresee.  If  Clirist  could  havft  foreseeii 
it,  what  ground  is  there  in  his  general  conduct^  or  in  his  words 
at  the  time,  for  supposing  that  he  would  not  have  repealed  the 
period,  of  a  trial,  in  which  his  Church  was  to  be  involved  more 
I>eriIou8ly  than  in  all  its  previous  passings  through  the  fire  of 
purificatioti.  He  revealed  its  danger  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  pointed  out  the  means  of  security.  *  But  tlie  word  ol^ev  is 
incapable  of  the  meaning  here  attached  to  it.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  equivalents  for  lEl^w,  froni  the  original  video,  through 
idmost  all  the  operations  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding, 
audio,  colloquor,  experior,  animo  cemo,  mente  consequor,  scio, 
preevideo,  agnosco^  recorder,  valeo,  amo,  &c.  no  authority 
makes  it  causatt^. 

The  doctrine  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, We  are  to  recollect  that  our  Lord,  thbugh  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  name,  was  also  "  very  man." — That  to  be 
man,  he  must  have  assumed  all  the  qualities  and  powers  of  man, 
and  o{  no  more  thsLTi  man ;  that  when  he  posisessed  supernatural 
powers,  they  must  have  been,  as  they  were  declared  to  be,  ^* gifts'' 
from  above;  and  that  a  certain  limitation  of  faculty  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  our  nature.  To  reconcile  this  limitation  with 
his  Divinity,  is  a  mystery  which  must  be  left  for  the  time  when 
we  shall  "  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

There  is  something  of  the  same  over-refinement,  from  the 
same  cause,  in  the  following  passage. 

« 

**  It  is  sii^lar  that  our  trahslators  have  not  observed  the  three 
modes  of  expression  which  the  evangelists  have  here  adopted,  (in  de- 
scribing Ihe  death  oipoa  the  Cross).  Mark  and  Luke  say,  c^eirrcvac,  ha 
expired.  John  xix.  30.  irapeS(OK6  to  wysvfLa,  he  yielded  uphisjspirit^ 
Matt,  xxvii.  50.  a<l>rtice  to  vyeufjicu,  he  dismissed  his  spirit.  The  api]:its 
of  mere  men  are,  in  general,  evidently  separated  from  the  body  in  a 
way  over  which  they  have  no  controul.  It  was  for  our  Lord  only  to  die 
as  the  Prince  of  Life,  by  an  act  of  supernatural  power,  and  to  separate, 
at  his  own  pleasure  and  at  his  own  command,  the  spirit  from  his  body.^ 

This  interpretation  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  acknowledged 
human  nature  of  Christ.  As  a  man,  he  feels  pain  up  to  the 
moment  when  he  declares  that  the  prophecies  are  completed.  His 
pain  amounts  even  to  the  excessive  agony  which  is  disclosed  in  his 
exclamation  of  being  forsaken  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  Conceive 
suffering  in  the  person  of  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
pre-eminent  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  Christ  lives,  suffl^s^ 
smd  dies — as  man.  His  life  is  restored,  not  by  himself,  as  man, 
but  **  by  God  that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead  J'  (I  Peter,  i. 
21.)   He  is  declared  to  be  "quickened  by  the  Spirit."  (1  Peter 
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iii.  18.)  Hd  dies  as  into,  and,  of  course/ without  more  poweif 
over  his.own  dissolution  than  other  men*  as  he'  is  raised  by  an 
influence  not  belonging  to  tnan.  Of  the  four  Evangelists,  but 
one  Qountenances.  the  supposition  fo  which  we  ol^ect.  It  is  of 
great  iniportaoce  to  truth,  and  to  the  system  of  Ilevelation,  that 
Christ's  humanity  should  be  kept  strongly. defined.  One  of  the 
most  fataT  of  the  early  heresies  was  that,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  his  himianity  was  merged  in  his  Qodhead. 

The  work  closes  with  a  brief  but  intelligent  view  of  the  Chris* 
tian  History.  Of  this,  we  regret,  we  can  now  give  but  the 
conclusion.  . 

"  With  respect  to  the  future,  I  consider  history  to  be  the  only  inter- 
preter of  prophecy,  and  I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  tne  presumption  of  as- 
serting what  God  nas  not  Tevealed.  Some  facts,  however,  appear  to  be 
80  plainly  predicted,  that  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  they  will  take 
|)lace. — ^The  eventual  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  overthrow  of  the  Maho- 
medan  power,  the  overthrow  of  Romanisni/ that  apostasy  of  the  West^ 
and  of  idolatry  and  of  infidelity  over  the  whole  world.  But  through 
tehat-vaiiety  of  untried  ways,  it  may  please  God  that  the  visible  Church 
should  pass,  is  not  related.  The  millennium,  or  universal  reign  of  virtue, 
is  the  n^ost  rational  opinion  which  man  can  form,  whp  believes  in  a 
Providence,  and  is  satisfied  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine  of  the  original 
dignity  and  present  degradation  of  man. 

**  The  blood  of  the  Atonement  cannot  have  been  shed  in  vain.  The 
revolted  province  of  earth  must  be  recovered  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Kbg  of  kings.  The  time  must  arrive  when  the  progress  of  knowledge 
shall  have  banished  ignorance,  and  the  influence  of  holiness  and  virtue 
be  more  prevalent  than  that  of  wickedness  and  vice ;  then  will  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  race  be  completed^  and  evil  be  over-ruled  by  good- 
Then  the  human  race  shall  have  attained  to  the  highest  state  of  good 
which  this  lower  existence  can  afford  them ;  and  after  the  object  of  man's 
creation  shall  have  beeii  thus  answered,  and  the  tree  of  life  bloom  again 
in  this  paradise^  where  it  was  first  planted ;  the  fulness  of  time  will  have 
come,  when  the  enlarged  and  purified  faculties  of  man  shall  be  prepared 
for  a  higher  state  of  existence ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  shall  pass 
away,  but  the  word  of  those  prophecies,  shall  last  for  ever;  thou^ 
clouds  and  darkness,  and  thick  darkness  may  now  veil  His  glory  from 
the  reason  and  curiosity  of  man.  The  happiness  of  man  is  the  object 
of  all  the  earthly  dispensaUons  of  God ;  and  the  temporary  existence  of 
evil  cannot  counteract  the  designs  of  Omnipotence.  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  Heaven,  may  thy  kingdom  of  glory  come.!**    VoL  ii.  p.  740» 

On  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  great  prophecy  which  con- 
cludes the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Townsend  has 
limited  himself  to  stating  the  various  opinions  of  modern  times, 
principally  relying  upon  Mr.  Faber's  views. '  Still  the  Appcalypse 
remains  a  silent  oriacle*    But  we  are  persuaded, .  that  it  is  capa- 
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Me  ot  being  opened,  of  speaking  with  a  speech  intelligible  *tb 
human  ears ;  iiayi  of  developing  a  system  of  providence  and 
jproph^cyi  before  whose  circumstantiality,  distinctness  of  -time, 
place,  «nd  person— ^importance  of  purpose — and  extent  and 
B]^endour  of  prediction,  the  radiance  of  the  old  Jewish  ins|nra- 
tion  might  grow  pale, 

i  That  this  developement  has  not  been  accomplished,  we  must 
solemnly  deplore ;  whether  our  generation  will  see  it  accom^ 
pfished,  we  may  doubt.  But  we  wiUhave  no  doubt  of  its 
final  discove^fy,  nor  of  its  then  standing  forth  from  Jits  clouds  as 
the  noblest,  if  the  last,  witness  to  the  truth  of  God*  •  It  may. be 
reserved^  foe  that  great  day  of  peril,  when. final  rebeUioo  9pd 
apostasy  shall  fill  9ie  world ;  to  appear,:  like  the  angel  of  judgr 
lient,  a  sign !  and  summon  from  the  evil  multitudes,  those  who 
are  to  be  saved*  But  when  it  does  come,  it  will  copie  with  a 
i^nviction  and  visible  grandeur  worthy  of  the  consummate  Re* 
yelation  of  Heaven,  the  Ministering  Spirit,  the  Consoler,  the 
leader)  of  Christianity  to  its  imrao^rtal  throne« 

.There  are  two  ample  and  useful  indexes  at  the  end  q£  the 
jiecond  volume.  The  firsts  Of  the  Succession  of  "  Events.;'*  ar^ 
Tanged  in  columns  referring  to  the  portion  of  Scripture,  the'lo* 
<ality,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  that  of  the  Christian* 
The  sepond,  of  .general  reference;  marking  the  volume,  chap« 
ter,  section,  and  page,  with  a  minuteness  which,  however  mere 
matter  of  labour,  is  so  necessary  to  the  saving  of  the  student's 
time,  that  it  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  merits  of  the 
performance*  There  are  occasional  singularities  of  expression : 
as  the  "  three  first^'  for  the  first  three ;  "  a»*'  heavenly,  &c, 
'The  printing,  too,  is  sometimes  incorrect  in  the  columns  of  re- 
ferences ;  but  the  evil  genius  of  the  press  has  lavished,  as  uaual, 
its  chief  hostility  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  How  far 
even  the  errors  of  style,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  may.  be.  di* 
visible  between  author  and  printer,  we  cannot  venture  to  say : 
but,  as  we  believe  that  the  author  resided  at  .a  distance  from 
London  during  the  printing,  we  may  presume  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  lapses  may  be  more  safely  attributed  to  the  parum 
cav^is  natura  of  the  press  than  of  the  pen. 

We  now  dismiss  Mr.  Townsend.  Yet  we  may  justifiably 
congratulate  the  Christian  community  on  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work  at  such  a  time.  We  are  not  about  to  depreciate  the 
present  time;  our  age  is  probably  not  worse  than  that  of  our 
fathers:  there  is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  enlightened  zeal,  a  more 
manly  and  generous  perception  of  the  true  purposes  of  society, 
.a  more  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  comprehensive  benevcdence, 
altogether  more  of  the  presiding  and  palpable  influence  of  reli- 


gionittlcliVUjr-attliishodr  in  tli<& -British  €tdpir^i  CliM  iti  Any 
period  of  any  nation  since  the'^postolicage*  But  it  is  tbe  his^ 
toryof  the  true  faith,  that  aft  its  jpeculiaf  triumphB  have  beea 
followed  by  some  antagonist  depr^sion^  ^that  its  bark- has  riseii 
on  one  wave  only  to  be  plunged  do^vn  by  another;  that  the  paA 
of  the  mighty  pilgrim  has  been,  like  that  of  its  children,  through 
mortal  vidsskode;  that  there  shall  be,  until  the  en<|,  thethoilrtt 
and  the  flhit  in  the  way  for  those  feet>  that  are  yet  to  be  iibrM 
upwards,  and  tread -the  courts  of  God.  And  the  signs  of  thii 
coming  of  trevbie  are  not  hidden:  Uiereare  obvknis  and  fof^ 
midab^  heavings  and- discontents  among  the  lower  elements  of 
fetociety;  presumptuous  inquiries  and  haughty  dbubtings;  ha^* 
zardous  workings  of  ignorant  ambition;  an^  all  but  avowed  sug^ 
gestipns  <and  prep^atives  ^of  rdigious*  and  social  overthiow; 
The  revolutionary  spirit  may  not  have  yet  burst  open  those 
gates  which,  **  to  shut,  exceeds  his  power  ;**  but  we  can  hear  the 
struggle  inside  his  prison,  and  the  rushing  of  his  pinions. 
These  things,  if  they  must  not  make  the  Christian  tremble, 
should  make  him  lay  a  still  firmer  hold  upon  the  only  security 
for  man  and  nations.  A  great  man  once  called  the  steeples^  of 
bur  diurchies,  conductors  to  draw  off  the  wrath  of  heaven.  "Wh 
taiust  make  them  more:  drawers  down  of  its  mercies,  sources 
of  richer  fiupply  for  the  sterner  perils  of  an  «ra  wh€^  Chris- 
tianity must  seek  from  above  that  strength  and  wisdom  which 
are  to  answer  for  her  before  an  unbelieving  world*      . 

But  whatever  may  be  the  public  fates  of  the  Church,  every 
individual  heart  has  its  trials ;  and  under  those,  whether  of  pros* 
perity  or  suffering,  there  is  no  strength  but  in  the  Gospel 

The  common  Insetting  sins  of  life  are  so  thick  and  prodigal 
^f  vegetation  in  our  rank  soil,  that  nothing  but  the  habiiwA 
reading  of  Scripture  can  keep  us  in  the  right.  We  desire  to 
be  understood  literally : — ^The  "  noctuma  versate  manu,  versate 
diuma,''  is  soarcdy  beyond  the  Christian  necelrsity  of  reading 
the  Kble,  for  keeping  the  hope  of  eternity  in  the  human  heart 
•with  the  vividness  and  power  essential  to  our  reaching  that 
heaven,  which  is  to  be  taken  only  by  the  whole  devotedness  of 
mind  and  body — to  be  "  taken  by  violence"— and  whose  splen- 
4id  battlements  are  as  inaccessible  to  indolence  as  to  crime. 
.  AH  means  by  which  that  reading  can  be  made  more  facile^ 
can  be.  invested  with  a  new  interest,  can  be  relieved  from  the 
possible  weariness  of  a  habitual  study,  are  of  peculiar  imporlr 
ance.  And  those  mleans  are  to  be  best  found  in  general  and 
various  illustration^  the  excitement  of  learned  research,  the 
opemng  of  striking  speculation,  the  ingtoious  solutions  of  dii&- 
^ulty«    In  these  tiro  volumes  there  are  topics  started,  eaeugh 


fipMi.tli^ir  liu^Blleri  intereBt^aadL^^iIbi  to  Exercise  tbe  moist  ab^ 
tive  UDdei!8|$Mbig  for  life ;  wd  ex«r<Hfle  it  with  a^  senee  of  de* 
l(gbt  aod  curiosity  that  would  baniah  the  ^dea  of  fatigue.  With 
l^4t  motfd  advantages  /such  a  study  would  be  bound  up ;  what 
grpwii^  purity  with  growiog  kuowledsE^;  what  love,  and  ho^ 
pour,. and  solemn  devotedness  to  the  God  of  Christianity ;  may 
be  a  mattet  of  assured  experience  I  All  tmtl^  is  ennoblij^ ;  but 
WHM  80^  powerfully  as  the  conteioplatipn  of  those  religious  glories 
wbichi  Itf^e  the  atiurs,  their  fittest  enbkms,  fix  die  eye  above,  in 
the:  very  act  of  vision ;  a  ooundess  suooession  of  brightness  and 
yonder,  lights  visible  to  the  humblest  eye»  yet  fit  to  exercise  the 
lh<Hights  of  adgels ;  their  fiiU  grandeur  to  be  approached  only 
when  we  shall  have  passed,  the  grave*  and,  not  less  than  sons 
of  God,  shall  be  fi«e  to.  enter  into^the  mystery  and 
eence  of  heaven* 


A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from,  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
,  4ifcne9 ,  i^  John  Milton,  Translated  fiop^  the  original  by 
.  Chablbs  R.  SpMNaa,  M.A.,  Librarian  mid  Historiographer  to 
I  his  Majesty y  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  4ta  Pp.  748.  2L  lOs. 
London.     Knight.     1825. 

MfifTOK  jusdy  ranks  among,  the  proudest  names  of  English  lite- 
rature; every  thing  relating  to  his  personal  character,  or  to  bis 
life  and  writings,  is  interesting  to  the  scholar.  Few  events  in 
bur  litenny  annals  have  excited  higher  expectation  than  the 
luinonndenient  of  the  discovery  of  a  long-lost  manuscript  of  Mil- 
ton's; Respect  for  departed  genius,  admiration  of  the  gifted  baid 
who  sung  the  ^  loss  of  Eden,**  and  his  Majesty's  declaration,  se 
worthy  of  a  patriot  King,  that  a  treatise  by  Milton  must  be  given 
to  4he  public,  combined  to  awaken  associations  of  the  most  de- 
lightful kind. 

-  The  biographers  of  tiiis  emin^it  man  inform  us,  that  about  die 
period  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  entered  upon  die  com- 
positiotiof  diree  great  works,  among  which  was,  as  Wood  express- 
es it,  ^'  A  Body  of  Divinity,  which  my  firiend,  (Auteey)  calls  Uea 
Tlieologiie,  now,  or  at  least  lately,  in  the  hands  of  the  author's 
acquamtance  called  Cyriack  Skinnerr '  Thb  was  long  supposed 
to  have  perished;  but  m  the  yeav  1823  Mr.  Lemon,  Deputy 
•Keep^  of  his  Majesty's  State  Pi^rs,  discovered  m  the  Old 
StateTaper  Office  in  Whitehall,  a  manuscript,  bearing  the  fol- 


loTOig  title,  JoANKfs  MitiTOTJi  AngLi  db  Do6i*Ri^ a^  Chriap 

TUNA,   WL  Sa€RIS  DUNfAXAT  LibRIS  FBTITA,   DiSQXJtSItlONIIMr 

EiBRi  Drb  poSTmjMr.  By  what  means  or  at  wliat  time  this  in^ 
teresting  document  was  deposited  in  the  State  Paper  Office;  i« 
at  present  not  known  with  certainty ;  but  the  principaiquestioa 
is  as  to  its  identity  with  the  work  just  alluded  to;  and  of  tbiil. 
the  proof  is  satisfactory,  not  only  from  the  tide  of  the  manu* 
script,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  a  forgery,  but  fifdm 
its  being  found  along  with  other  papers  relating  to  Milton, — from 
its  accdrdaifce  with  certain  principles  which  he  is  known  td  have 
held, — and  from  the  resemblaince  in  language  and  phraseology  td 
his  printed  W6rks ;  abundant  evidence  of  which  is  fhrnisk^  in 
the  notes  of  the  translator.  Among  the  fortunate  events-  at** 
tending  the  discovery  of  the  MS,  may  be  reckoned  the  circum* 
stance  that  it  was  placed  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  command  iii 
the  hands  of  one  so  well  qualified  as  I)r*  Sumner,  both  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  and  translator,  to  do  justice  to  the  production 
and  the  fame  of  Milton. 

The  ^^  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine 'Ms  now  before  the 
pubKc,  awaiting  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  by  which  all  lite- 
mry  labours  must  be  trieil.  A  secret  predilection,  it  is  true/ 
attaches  to  whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  our  immortal  poety 
and  any  offering  to  the  Muses,  of  whatever  description,  could 
not  obscure,  if  it  did  not  add  to,  the  bright  halo  of  his  glcnryi 
but  in  the  newly  discovered  work  he  comes  before  us  in  a  more 
sacred  garb  and  character, — as  the  expositor  of  Faith,  and  a' 
teacher  of  Religion.  The  poet  must  here  be  forgotten  in  the 
theologian ;  our  youthful  prcpossesisions  must  be  cast  off*;  and  &tf 
'' Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine"  must  be  examined  by  rf 
higher  and  holier  standard  than  our  feelings-*-by  the  standard -of 
God's  Word.  No  tenderness  for  posthumous  fame  must  be  suf-^ 
fered  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  truth;  no  reverence 
for  the  genius  even  of  Milton  must  be  allowed  to  palliate  error^ 
or  to  sanction  heterodoxy. 

The  author  commences  with  stating  that  the  Christian  doc*» 
trine  is  comprehended  under  two  divisions — ^Faith,  or  the  know-* 
ledge  of  God ;  and  Love,  or  the  worship  of  God :  and  accordingly 
the  work  is  divided  into  two  Books,  corresponding  to  these  divi- 
sions. But  the  plan  will  be  best  understood-  by  a  recapitulation 
of  the  contents.  Book  I.  treats  of  God,  of  the  Divine  Decrees, 
of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Creation,  of  tibe 
Providence  of  God,  of  the  Fall,  of  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  of 
Man's  Restoration,  of  Redemption,  Regeneration,  Repentance^ 
Faith,  Justification,  Adoption,  Glorification,  &c.,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  of  the  Visible  Church,  and  Church  Government. 
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Book  IL  treats  of  Good  Works  and  the  servile  €ff*Ood;  of 
Oatibsy  of  Zeai  of  Sacred  Festivals^  of  the  Duties  of  Alan^to* 
ivards  himself,  and  of  those  towards  his  neighbour.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  of  doctrinal  divinity  ate  here  comprehended ;  in  the 
Arrangement  of  which  there  is  iiotliing  particularly  deserving  of 
idame.  or  -commendation.  As  our  limits  forbid  a  detailed  ana- 
lysis ^f  the  whole  we  shall  content  our,selve8  with,  such  general 
remarks  as  may  serve  to  give  pur  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature- and  character  of  the  performance* 
I  .  The  first  thing  that  cannot  fail  to  sttihe  every  one  who  perjii^ 
ees  the  volume  is,  the  pervading- tone  of  mildness  and  moderation; 
compared  with  that  of  the  tracts  published  during  Milton''s  Ufb- 
time*  The  greater  number  of  these  are  party-publioations/suid 
he  conducts  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  a 
fierce  and  rancorous  asperity.  No  mercy  is  shewn  to  hie  oppo- 
nents, and  upon  some  of  them,  especially  Morus  and  Salmasiusi 
he  pours  forth  invectives  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  with  the 
virulence  of  personal  hostility.  The  rough  and  stem  republican 
appears  eVery  whei*e  without  disguise ;  every  argument  in  favour 
of  prelacy  meets  with  the  -vengeance  of  his  indignajiit  spirit  \ 
every  sentiment  of  patriotic  loyalty  is  attacked  by  him  with  a 
coarseness  scarcely,  exceeded  by  the  regicidal  fury  of  those  who 
brought  their  Sovereign  to  the  scaffold,  kf^oipe  allowance  may. 
Vejn^de!  for  a  spirit  wounded  by  the  rou^  and  spiteful  opposi- 
tion of  adversaries ;  something  may  also  be  forgiven  to  the  con* 
troversialist  in  an  age  when  moderation  in  dispute  was  but  little 
practised,  and  when,  moreover,  the  passions  were' roused  beyond 
what  they  have  been  in  any  other  period  of  our  history,  by  poli- 
tics and  pai*ty.  But  though  something  may  be  urged  in  extenu- 
ation, nothing  cail  vindicate  the  temper  which  renders  the  bitter- 
ness of  polemical  warfare  still  more  bitter  by  the  b?irbarity  with 
which  it  is  oarried  on.  In  the  present  treatise,  however,  Milton 
appears  in  a  much  more  amiable  light.  With  the  exception  of 
an  occasionar  severity  against  academical  and  ecclesiastical  Insti- 
tutions, the  work  is  written  througliout  in  a  cabn,  i^edate,  and 
argumentative  style,  without  any  opprobrious  epithets  against 
opini6ns*at  variance  with  his  own,  and  without  any  of  that  ima- 
gery which  his  vivid  fancy  scattered  in  such  profusion  over  his 
earti^  productions.  "  If,  as  is  probable,'*  says  Dr.  Sumner, 
Vit  was  composed  diu*ing  bis  declining  years,  it  affords  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  a  mind  softened  by  tlie  influence  of  religious 
priticiple,  and  becoming  gradually  more  tolerant  of  the  supposed 

? errors  of  others,  as.the  period  drew  near  when  he  must  iinswer 
or  his  own  before  an  unerring  tribunal."    P.  xxvi. 
.^.yiied^epriopted  piety  wjlai^h  cpnstitutqd  a  promment  and 
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amkble  tirak  mlik  cKaraeler  is'«oii&pte»oii6  in  the  voTu^e  linddb 
consideration,  it  every  where  mamfestfi  a  reKgibu^  turn  of 
mind:  tor  promote  the  glory  of  Godnras  evidently  his  rolmg 
principle;  and  where  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  niost  widely 
froni  hina,  we  must  still  respect  the  motives  of  the  man.  Worthy 
of  imitation  is  his  profound  respect  for  the  sacred  Scriptures : 
he  had.  from  a  child  studied  and  admired  them>  and  in  tbis^.aa 
well  a^  in  all  his  other  writings^  he  regards  them  with  the 
deepest  reverence.  He  never  takes  those  liberties  mth  them 
w])ich  are  so  common  with  the  disciples  of  the  Unitarian  school^ 
nor  doe&  he  ever  appear,  resolved^  Uke  them>  to  wrest  the  BiHci 
by  one^i^ocess  or.other  to.  ;his  own  purpose.  He  reveres  it  as 
the  Wotd  of  God :  to  4t  he  appeals  contiDually,  .and  appeals  ta 
it  as  an  infallible  guide:  'Met^is/'  says  he,  '' discard  reason  in 
sacred  matters^  s^  follow  the  doctrine  of  holy  Seriptnre  exelu?^ 
sively."  P..  89.  ..Nay,  so  convinced  is  he  of  their  being  th# 
only  foundation  of  sacred  truth,  that  he  considers  the  distinctive 
feature  and  pecuHar  advantage  of  his  work  to  consist  in  its  betn^ 
a  compilation  ftoni  the  Bible  alone*  '  .  '       ! 

•  **  For  my  o^^  part,  says  he,  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  ^ 
I  follow  -no  other  herosy  or  sect :  I  had  not  even  read  any  of  the  works 
of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of  those  who  are  reckoned  fot 
orthodox,  ai)d  their  iii€autious  handling  of  Scripture,  first  taught  mcf  to 
agree  with  their  opponents,  whenever  those  opponents  agreed  with  Scrips 
tare."    P.  7.      •  > 

.  Abhorring  th^t  loose  view  qf  moral  obligation  which  repre? 
sents  sonxe  vices  as.  thijigs  indifferenty  or>  at  most)  as  pardpnable 
foibles,  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  unceasing  virtue,.anMl  of « 

£urity  the  most  severe.  Here  he  will  admit  of  nothing  which 
e.deems  n  d^^i&^ion  fi'otu  ^^  rigorous  strictness  of  the  Mcnral 
Law  delivered  in  the  Gospel.  ^  It  is  clearly  his  laudable  desijra 
to  delineate  and  enforce  practical  hohness,  in  which  he  is».  ^r 
the  most  part,  eminently  successful ;  tracing  it  through  all  its 
ramifications,  unfolding  all  its  complications,  and  pourtraying  its 
various  features  with  a  spirited  and  faithfdl  pencil.  To  giy^ 
some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  of  the  moral  duties, 
we  shall  abridge  chapters  9  and  10  of  the  Second  Book,  on  the 
special  virtues  connected  with  the  duty  of  man  towards  himseUl 

"  These,"  says  he, . "  have  reference  either  to  bodily  gratifications,  or 
to  the  possessions  which  enrich  and  adorn  life. — ^The  virtue  which  pre- 
scribes bbunds  to  the'desire  of  bodily  gratification  is  called  temper  anckI 
Under  this  are  comprehended  sobriety  and  chastity,  modesty  and  de- 
cency. Sobriety  consists  in  abstinence  from  immoderate  eatmg  and 
driidung,  and  the  opposites  of  this  virtue  are  gluttony  and  drunkenness* 
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AUiedrto-flobiiet^r  faw<itchfnloieit#  the  OppoaRe  of  wU4b  is  ^cewhre  b)«# 
d£  sleeps — ChaatitY  coiunts  in  temp^iance,  in  the  lusts  of  the  fleshy  an4 

its  opposites  are  all  kinds  of  impurity.-^Modesty  consists  in  adhering  to 
•trict  decency  of  behaviour  in  reference  to  sex  or  person,  opposed  to 
which  are  obscene  conversation  and  licentious  gestures. — Decency  con* 
sists  in  refraining  from  indecorum  or  lasciviouaness  in  dress  or.  personal 
appearance. 

^<  Moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  temporal  possessions,  manifests 
itself  in  the  virtues  of  contentment,  frugality,  industry,  and  a  liberal 
spirit*— Contentment  is  the  being  satisfied  with  the  lot  assigned  by 
divine  Providence.  Opposed  to  this  are  anxiety  about  the  necessaries 
iyf  life,  covetousness,  and  murmuring.— Frugality  consists  in  avcnding 
ttnnecessary  waste,  and  the  opposite  is  penunousnes8.-*-IndttStrv  is 
that  by  which  we  utovide  a  comfortable  livmg,  the  opposite  of  which  is 
renuBBBess  in  so  doing. — ^liberality  is  a  temperate  use  of  our  honest 
acquisitions,  in  the  provision  of  good,  and  of  me  elegancies  of  life.  The 
opposite  of  this  is  luxury. 

.  *^  The  virtues  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  high  stations  are  lowlir 
ness  of  mind  and  magnanimity.  The  former  consists  in  thinking  humr 
bly  of  ourselves,  and  abstainmg  from  unnecessary  self-commendation. 
Opposed  to  this  are  arrogance,  vain-glory,  boasting.  Allied  to  lowliness 
is  the  love  of  ah  lilispotted  ^reputation,  and  of  the  praises  of  good  men  : 
opposed  to  which  are  a  shameless  disregard  of  reputation^  smd  an  ex^ 
cessive  passion  for  praise* 

>  ^*  Magnanimity  is  shewn,  wheA'  in  seeking  or  refusing  riches,  ad-* 
vantages,  or  honours,  we  regard  our  own  dignity,  rightly  undontood. 
Opposed  to  this  are  ambition,  pride,  and  pusillanimity.      .    /  ^ 

"  The  virtues  which  are  exercised  in  the  resistance  to,  or  the.  endu* 
ranee  of  evil,  are  fortitude  and  patience. — Fortitude  is  conspicuous  in 
repeUing  evil,  or  in  regarding  its  approach  with  equanimity.  The  op- 
posites are  timidity  and  rashness. — Patience  consists  in  the  endurance 
of  misfortunes  and  injuries.  The  opposites  are  impatience  and  effemi- 
nacy of  temper,  hypocritical  patience,  which  voluntarily  inflicts  upon 
itself  unnecessary  evils,  and  stoical  apathy.'^ 

The  survey  of  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself^  as  all  other 
parts  of  the  book,  is  fortified  by  the  citation  of  Scripture,  even 
to  redundance.  Again,  in  describing  the  moral  virtues  he  some- 
times exercises  an  admirable  nicety  of  discrimination  in  ascer^ 
taining  their  respective  boundaries,  which  contributes  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  definitions,  and  renders  his  reasoning  luminous 
and  powerful.     As  for  instance  the  description  of  falsehood. 

*^  The  definition  commonly  given  of  falsehood  is,  that  it.  is  a.  violation 
of  truth,  either  in  word  or  deed,  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  Since, 
however,  not  only  the  dissimulation  or  concealment  of  truth,  but  even 
direct  untruth  with  the  intention  of  deceiving,  may  in  maay.  instances 
be.beneficial  to  our  neighbour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  falsehood 
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somewhat nunr^ precisely;  %i* I^see no reasonrwhy  the samefiUef should 
not  apply  to  thiis  subject^  whidli  ^olds  good: with  regaiii  .to  homicide, 
and  other  cases  hereafter  to  be  meiitioiiedy.  ojunjudgmeDAof  which^  is 
fonned  not  so  much  from  the  sictions  themselves  as  from^  the  iojtentiQfi 
in  which  they  originated.  No  rational  person  wi^  deny  that  there  are 
certain  individuals  whom  we  are  fully. justified. in. deceiving.  ,Who 
would  scruple  to  dissemble  with  a  child,  with  a  madman,  with  a  sick 
person,  with  one  in  a  state  of  intoxication,,  with  an  enemy,  with  oi^e 
who  has  himself  a  design  of  deceiving  us,  with  a  robber  ?  unless  inde^ 
we  dispute  the  trite  maxim,  *  Cui  nullum  est  jus,  ei  nulla  fit  injuria/ 
Yet,  according  to  the  above  description,  it  is  not  allowable  to  deceive 
either  by  word  or  deed  in  any  of  the  cases  stated.  If  I  am'  under  no 
obligation  to  restore  to  a  madman  a  sword,  or  any  other  deposit,  com- 
mitted to  me  while  in  a  sound  mind,  why  should  I  be  requir^  to  render 
the  truth  to  one  from  whom  I  never  received  it,  who  is  not  entitled  to 
demand  it,  and  who  wiU,  in  all  prdibability,  make  a  bad  tise  of  it  ?  If 
every  answer  given  to  every  interrogator  with  the  intent  of  deceiving  is 
to  be  accounted  a  falsehood^  it  must  be  allowed  that  nothkig  was  more 
common  even  among  the  prophets  ;and  holiest,  of  men*  Hence  fake- 
hood  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  follows :  Falsehood  is  incut3:ed  when 

AVY  ONE  FROM  A  DISIitt)K£ST  MOTIVE^  EITHER  PERVERTS  THjB 
TRUTH  OR  UTTERS  WHAT  IS  FALSE  TO  ONE  TO  HICHOM  IT  IS  HIS 
DUTY   TO    SPEAK   THE   TRUTH."      P.  657. 

Examples  of  elegant  illustration^  of  close  reasoning,  of  those 
virtnes  of  dfefinition-^ brevity  and  eorrectness-7-might  be  cited 
in  abundance.  The  author  is  entitled  to  the  still  higher  praise 
of  having  perspicuously  stated,  and  ably  defended,  some  of  the 
most  "important  dioctrines  of  Christianity*  That  of  Atonement, 
forinstanee;  is  expressed  throughout  in  the  strongest  and  niost 
nnqnaMed  nianiier*  That  Christ  died  to -redeem  mankind^ 
that  the  sacrifice  of  himself  was  strictly  vicariQUs,  and  that  re- 
demption was  purchased  by  his  blood,  is  a  doctrine  Scripturalljr 
and  unequivocally  enforced  in  this  treatise.  Ample  confirma- 
tion of  this  remark  is  met  at  every  step,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  First  Book.         . 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Milton's  sentiments  respecting 
the  Divine  Decrees,  as  set  forth  in  the  work  under  examination, 
are  such  as  the  orthodox  may  mainly  approve^.  .,  Ha  has  beep 
accused  of  maintaining  the  gloomy  tenets  of  jrigid.Calvinisinc; 
and  though  he  oceasv^mally  uses  csxprpasiona  in  some  degree 
adverse  to  these  teneti^  aome  parts  of  his  published  writings,  it 
must  be  confessed^  give  eountenance  to  the  charge.  On  thfe 
awfuliand'  mysterioua  subject,  we  have  now  ^he  recorded  con- 
clnsionB  of  his  mati»e  and  deliberate .  judgment.  He  enters 
upon  the  inquiry  like  one  duly,  knpi^ssed  with,  the .  soleuinity 
and  abstrusene&s  of  die  topic;  under  dldcussionj*  md  ti^eats.  it 
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:with  a  coolness  and  moderation  well  befitting  man,  whc^n  specu^ 
lating  upon  the  divine  operations ;  and  he  displays  a  sobriety  of 

judgment  to  which  the  cautious  inquireif  will  seldom  refuse  his 
approbation. 

The  Decrees  of  God  are  either  geneval  or  special.  As  to 
the  former,  he  asserts  it  to  be  the  uniform  voice  of  the  Scrip- 

-tures>  that  the  Most  High  God  has  not  decreed  all  things  ab- 
solutely.   The  contrary  would  be  a  proceeding  incompatible 

.  with  the  free  agency  with  which  man  is  endowed.  Conmtional 
events  necessarily  depend  on  the  human  will.  Nor  is  this  to 
imagine  any  thing  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  since  he  purposely 

.framed  his  own  decrees  with  reference  to  particular  circum- 

.stances,  in  order  that  he  might  permit  free  causes  to  act  confor- 
mably to  that  Hberty  of  the  will  which  he  had  imparted  to  man. 
(p.  36.)  Whatever  is  left  to  free-will,  must  be  conditional, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  decreed  immutably  and  ab- 
solutely from  all  eternity.    As  God  determined  to  create  men 

> reasonable  beings,  he  endued  them*  with  free-will;  at  the 
same  time  he  foresaw  which  way  the  will  would  incline.  But 
this  foreknowledge  imposes  on  them  no  necessity  of  acting  in 
any  definite  way.-  No  more  than  if  the  future  event  had  been 
foreseen  by  any  human  being;  for  what  man  foresees  as  certain 

4o  happen,  will  not  less  certainly  happen  thair  what  God  has 
predicted.     So  neither  does  any  thing  nappen  because  God  has 

Jbreseen  it ;  but  he  foresees  the  event,  because  he  is  acquwited 
with  their  natural  causes,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his, own  de- 
crees, are  left  at  liberty  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence. 

<^  That  this  loug  discussion  may  be  concluded  by  a.  brief  summary  of 
the  whole  matter,  ^e  must  hold  that  God  foreknows  all  future  events, 
.but  that  he  has  not  decreed  them  all  absolutely :  lest  all  sia  should  be 
imputed  to  the  Deity,  and  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men  should  be  ex- 
empted from  blame.    Does  my  opponent  avail  himself  of  this,  and  think 
'  the  concession  enough  to  prove  that  either  God  does  not  foreknow  every 
thing,  or  that  all  future  events  must  therefore  happen  necessarily, 
because  God  has  foreknown  them  ?  I  allow  that  future  events^  which 
'God  has  forseen,  will  happen  certahily,  but  not  of  necessity.    They 
will  happen  certainly,  because  the  divine  prescience  cannot  be  deceived, 
but  th^  will  not  happen  necessarily,  because  prescience  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  object  foreknown,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  an  intransitive 
action.    What,  therefore,  is  to  happen  according  to  contingency  and 
the  free-will  of  man,  is  not  the  efiect  of  God^s  prescience,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  free-agency  of  its  own  natural  causes,  the  future  spon- 
.taneous  inclination  of  which  is  perfectly  known  to  God/'    P.  4U 

The  special  decree  of  God  relating  to  man,  is  termed  Predes- 
tination, and  a  passage  in  "  Paradise  Lost,**  has  been  often 
cited  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  view  of  this  perplexing  subieet. 
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"  Man  shall not  quite  be  lost,  but  sav'd  who^  wiH, 
Yet  n<^  of  will  in-him,  but  grace  in  me   *  ^ 

'  Freely  vouchsafed ;  oaoe  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers. 

Upheld  by  me,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 

His  fairn  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe  ..     . 

All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : "  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  HI.  173. 

This,  if  translated  into  the  strictness  of  theological  phraseo- 
l^y>  will  convey  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  as  held  by. 
moderate  Calvinists*.  But  it  by  no  means  agrees  with  the- 
mature  belief  of  pur  sublime  poet,  who  defines  predestinations 
to  be  that 

"Whereby  Godin  pity  to  mankind,  though  foreseeing  that  they 
would  fall  of  their  own  accord,  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation,* 
tefoie  the  foundation  of  the  world,  those  who  should' beUeve  and  cciti- 
tiHue  in  the  faith,  for  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  grace, 

afid  wisdom,  according  to  his  purpose  in  Christ.'^    P.  44. 

•     * 
Here  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  tfie  doctrine  of  Re- 

probatioti,  a  doctrine  which  he  indignantly  disclaims,  asserting^ 
that . whenever  Predestination  is  mentioned  in.  the  Scriptures, 
election  alone  is  uniformly  intended,  and .  that  Reprobation 
having  in  view  the  destruction  of  unbelievers,  a  thing  in  itself 
ungrateful  and  odious,  God  could  never  have  predestinated  it, 
or  proposed  it  to  himself  as  an  end.  Nor  is  this  definition 
consistent  with  the 'Calvinistic  notion  of  the  predestination  of  a 
chosen  few  to  eternal  life..  It  implies  no  particular  predes-' 
tination  or  election,  but  only  general,  extending  to  all  "  those 
who  should  believe  and  continue  in  the  faith.  He  declares 
that 

"  None  are  predestinated  or  elected  irrespectively,  e.  g.,  that  Peter 
is  not  elected  as  Peter,  or  John  as  John,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are; 
beb'evers,  aixd  continue  in  their  belief,  and  that  thus  the  general  decree, 
of  election  becomes  personally  applicable  to  each  particular  believer, 
and  is  ratified  to  all  who  remam  stedfast  in  the  faith,"    P.  51. 

Agreeably  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  sal- 
vation and  eternal  life  ^re  offered  equally  to  all  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Faith  and  Repentance.  The  divine  decree  of  Election 
is  uniformly  represented  as  conditional; — a  truth  which  ouc 

*  See  Bishop  Newtoix*8  Note  on  the  passage  just-quoted. 
NO.  V.  VpL.  III.  .     E 
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author  estabjisliea  at  leBgA,  hj  additciog  a  vari<rt}i  of  passages 
from  the  in8pu*ed  wzitiiigs^  mnd  hy.  the  amof  the  pkiti^  texts  ex- 
plaining some  othesa  wmdi^  ava  eonfessedly  diMct^,  and  at  first 
sight  seem  to  favour  an  opposite  eonchisionk  All  this  is 
effected  with  great  clearness  and  over-powering  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  God  predestinated  from  eter- 
nity all  those  who  should  believe  and  continue  in  the  faith; 
while  none  are  predestinated  to  destruction  except  through 
their  own  fault.  From  this  sound  and  Scriptural  view  of  Eke- 
tion,  as  applying  to  all,  not  to  a  chosen  tew^  it  follows  that 
Grace  sumcient  for  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  all.  The  uni- 
versatity  of  the  decree  requires  that  an  adequate  portion  of 
saving  grace  should  be  given  to  every  man.  If  God  predes- 
tinates to  eternal  life  all  who  comply  with  the  conditions^  and 
excludes  none  but  l^ose  who  despise  and  r^^t  them^  it  is 
evident  that  sufficient  power  is  imparted  to  all  for  aalvatioRy 
otherwise  those  who  perish  would  not  perish  through  their 
otrn  fault. 

^'  If  God,  says  he,  rgect  none  bat  the  disobedient  smdunbeMemg, 
he  undonbtecHy  gives  grace  to  all,  though  not  in  equal  measwiey  yet 
sufficient  for  attaining  knowledge  of  tbe  tiuAi  and  final  sahratien. — it 
is  owing  to  his  supreme  will  that  God  does  not  vouchsafe  equal  grace 
to  all,  but  it  is  owing  to  his  justice  that  there  are  none  to  whom  he 
does  not  vouchsafe  grace  sufficient  for  their  salvation."    P.  68 « 

In  so  admirable  a  manner  doea  Milton  treat  the^  intricate 
question  of  the  Divine  Decrees,  It  would  be  too  nuxch  to  assert 
that  he  has'  unravelled  the  mazes  in  which  so  ntaay  of  the 
acutest  minds  have  been  perplexed,  or  that  he  has  with  entire 
success  handled  a  subject  with  which  the  grealsst.  adepts  in. 
reasomng  have  been  unable  to  grapple ;  but  he  has,  perhaps^, 
gone  as  &r  as  is  permitted  to  the  abiUty  of  man^  in  solvmg  a 
question  which  seems  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  for  ever, 
and  for  ever  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect.  Canss^ 
thou  by  searching  ^nd  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Air- 
mighty  to  Infection  t  It  is  as  high  a$  heaven^  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  Jcnow  1  Job*  ii.  7,  8. 
Shrouded  as  the  counseb  of  Deity  ace  by  darkness  in^erviou» 
to  mortal  ken^  let  all  presumptuous  inqjuiries  be  repressed ;  and,. 
putting  full  confidence  in  the  immensity  of  benevolence  from 
which  the  divine  dispensations  originate,  let  us  pay  to  God  the 
hotpage  of  grateful  hearts  by  a  meek  and  prostrate  adoratfen. 

Milton,  it  should  seem,  does  not  allow  JSeptismal  Regeirera- 
tioi^ ;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  spiritual  grace  can  be  associated 
with  his  degrading  notion  of  the  rite  of  Baptism ;  but  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Justification,  Adoption,  Assurance,  and  final 
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PenererAAce,  wbiln  he  expresses  himftelf  mdi  the  gvMAitd 
caution  of  a  man  •  cofli^Giou^  that  be  is  treeing  on  8lip|)eiy 
ground,  bis  ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  cdfttect  and  rationftL 
In  some  placecb  k  is  not  to  he  denied,  a  penetifating  eye  may 
discern  an  appatettt,  if  not  real,  coftfrftdictionf-^^Onfiethilig  At 
kfttt  in  doubtf^il  accoi^danee  i^ith  his  sy intern,  smd  bet^  afid  f h^d 
scsitttients  which  the  sound  divine  fdu  be  reluctant  to  approV€r^ 
together  with  some  of  those  metaphyi^id  aiid  sch^asfle  distitf<S 
tioBB  t^ieh  he  is  perpetifaily  abjuring,  yet  perpeiuaily  usiiig. 
On  the  ^estions  just  mehticmed,  hotrever^  be  is  neitlii^  Cat*^ 
vinistie  nor  Pelagiati,  but  appears  to  agree  wilh  tl^e  gene^ 
priiicq))es  of  th^  EstabMied  Church ;  the  evidence  of  Irhi^ 
arises  from  hk  Untformly  and  distbetly  as^rting  both  the  ne^* 
es86ity  of  the  iniuetice  of  the  Spirit,  Btid  the  uncaAstrained 
freedom  ^(  the  wilL  It  is  eoA&«4nely  atid  explicitly  aroWe^  hf 
him,  that  dhrk^  xrrihse  antd  htiixith  eO-Operiitidfi  ate  r^uidit^  iH 
the  great  ^rk  of  sahatkHi. 

If  has  hitherto  beed  Otir  pleasing  tksk  td  coit¥6iettd ;  biit « 
sacred  i^gaifd  to  truth  and  duty  compels  uis^,  howe^^i^^  relttet^iit« 
to  denounce  whafieter  wfll  no€  stand  the  teisrf  of  impartial  ctl^ 
mm.  He  who-  a^fsttmoft,  vohintary  aiid  tmbldden,  the  conse«« 
crated  office  of  promulgnAg;  Bcr^pturc^  truth,  miist  be  content^ 
howei^er  splendid  1^  siieeess  ki  mfaidtretsy  And  ^Mg^  to  lay 
aside  his  other  glorito,  aiid  ti^  be  ^ed  by  his  sole  mei4ts  sind 
defeets  in  discharging  that  ofBce.  Enthusiastic  As  our  Adnaitw* 
tbn  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  hAs  beeti,  evert  ftotti  our  boyish  days^ 
we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  fbtg^t  our  e&rly  pr^poisessrotts  ilif 
favour  of  the  author,  aikl  fairly  poirtt  out  ^aft  which,  as  Chti^reh-* 
men  and  Revfcwers,  we  conscientiously  believe  deseMn^  of 
reprehension. 

It  is  the  remark  6(  Dr.  Johni^on,  ih^t  Miltoii  dpp^ari^  /'  1^ 
have  been  untainted  with  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opihioif  ;** 
in  which  Mr.  Todd  coincides ;  and  Dr.  Symmohs  obsertes  that- 
his  "  theological  opinions,  as  far  as  it  appears.  Were  oTthoddJt 
and  consistent  with  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Eriglarid'*.'* 
Whether  his  conduct  and  the  writirigs  given  to  the  ifoUd  dfi*- 
ring  hb  life,  and  under  his  own  auspices,  wari'ant  sueh  a  6dftM 
elusion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  questibnable  points.  But  iSiS 
recently  discovered  manuscript  affords  the  most  incontestable 
evidence  of  unsound  opinions,  hot  hastily  formed,  and  published 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  adopted  in  age>  in  the  matiurtty 
of  his  judgment,  after  serious  and  deliberate  inquiry. 

It  is  d^jply  to  be  lamented  that  he  who  can  reason  so  j«idl- 
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ciou^ly  on  the  Divine  Decrees,  should  hav^  eired  widely  from' 
the  truth  respecting  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  It  might  appear 
a  dream,  to  suppose  that  he  would 'ever  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  essential  divinity  of  Christy  who  could  thus  solemnly  invoke 
his  aid :  ''  Thou  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable. 
Parent  of  angels  and  men !  next  thee  I  implore.  Omnipotent 
King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst, 
assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting  Love  !  And  thou,  the  third 
subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illuminating  Spirit,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  created  beings !  one  tri-personal  Godnead,  look  upon, 
&c.*  '*  The  reader  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  while  contemplating 
the  sublime  representations  of  the  Son's  glory,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  and  the  sweet  description  of  the  influences  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  that  transcendant 
poem  abounds,  would  never,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  deUght, 
suspect  the  author's  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Some,  indeed,  who  have  been  able  to  dispel  the  mists  which, 
poetic  imagery  spread  before  their  eyes,  have  perceived  real 
contradictions  in  the  language  of  Milton  on  this  subject ;  yet 
they  were  considered  as  the  licences  of  the  poet  rather  than 
the  sentiments  of  the  man,  and  were  at  once  lost  sight  of  in 
the  intrancement  in  which  the  reader  was  involved  by  the  magic 
power  of  poetry  and  imagination.  But  this,  however  pleasing, 
is  all  a  mere  delusion.  His  opinions,  as  collected  from  the. 
work  before  us,  approached  nearer  to  those  of  the  Arians,  than 
to  any  other  sect ;  y«t  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  scarcely 
removed  from  undisguised  Socinianism. 

.  The  proof  of  this  melancholy,  truth  is  no  difficult  task :  the 
evidence  is  too.  copious  and  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken.  He 
absolutely  denies  the  self-existence  and  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  as  well  as  his  co-equality  and  consubstantiality  with 
the  Father*.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  inconsistent  with  Semi- 
Arianism,  the  least  erroneous  form  of  that  heresy,  (for  the 
Asians  differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  from  the 
Omoousians) ;  but  he  also  avers  that  all  the  passages  where  the 
name  and  attributes  and  works  of  God,  as  well  as  divine  ho- 
nours, are  supposed  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  are  misunder- 
stood.    He  labours  to  prove — 

« 

"  First,  that  in  every  passage  each  of  the  particulars  abovemen- 
tioned  is  attributed  in  express  terms  only  to  one  God  the  Father,  as 
well  by  the  Son  himself  as  by  his  apostles.  Secondly,  that  whenever 
they  are  attributed  to  the  Son,  it  is  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
easily  understood  to  be  attributable  in  their  original  and  proper  sense  to 

*  Treatise  of  Reformation,  sub  fineiU) 
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the  Father  alone ;  and  that  the  ^on  acknowledges  himself  to  possess 
whatever  share  of  Deity  is  assigned  to  himi  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar 
gift  and  kindness  of  the  Father ;  to  which  the  apostles  also  bear  their 
testimony.  And,  lastly,  that  the  Son  himself  and  the  apostles  acknow- 
ledge throughout  the  whole  of  their  discourses  and  writings,  that  the  Fan 
ther  is  greater  than  the  Son  in  all  things."     P.  98. 

These  propositions  he  tries  with  all  his  strength  to  substan-^ 
tiate ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  construction  may  be  put 
upon  this  **  share  .of  Deity  assigned  to  the  Son/'  as  to  render 
the  whole  representation  of  his  nature  and  character  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  amphibious  Christianity  af  the  Unitarians. 
Yet  at  other  times  he  approaches  the  very  confines  of  a  purer 
faith,  asserting  that  the  Son  existed  in  the  beginning ;  that  by 
a  delegated  power  he  created  all  things  ;  that  he  has  the  power 
of  conversion,  of  remission  of  sins,  of  renovatidti,  of  the  mediia- 
toiial  office ;  and  that  he  was  endued  with  the  divine  nature 
and  substance,  though  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  the  Father. 
In  short,  he  seems  to  represent  the  Redeemer  as  omnipotent 
and  omniscient,  yet  a  creature  ;  as  a  God,  yet  without  partici- 
pating in  the  essence  of  Deity.  Into  such  inconsistencies  do 
those  fall  who  once  desert  the  unvaried  and  unvarying  faith  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  Christ ! 

With  respect  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  at  the  same  time, 
since  he  rejects  his  essential  divinity,  it  is  only  the  personality 
of  ^  created  being.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  oa  this  poipt  is, 
briefly,—* 

» 

"  That  the  Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  and 
therefore  a  creature,  was  created  or  produced  of  the  substance  of  God, 
not  by  a  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  free-will  of  the  agent,  probably 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  but  later  than  the  Son, 
and  far  inferior  to  him."     P.  171. 

Such  is  Milton's  creed  upon  that  all-important  subject,  the 
sacred  Trinity :  we  shall  not,  however,  waste  our  reader's  time 
and  our  own,  by  staying  to  point  out  its  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies. Those  who  are  but  moderately  read  in  the  Trinita- 
rian controversy  will  meet  with  nothing  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusal;  no  recondite  learning,  no  happy  illustration  of  the 
subject,  no  ingenious  exposition  of  disputed  texts.  They  will 
only  find  scholastic  subtilties  which  have  been  long  exploded, 
sophistry  which  Has  been  again  and  again  refuted,  and  misin- 
terpretations which  have  been  a  thousand  times  corrected. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  discussion  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic of  the  cautious  divine,  biit  every  where  a  precipitancy  of 
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jodgmeDl  which  cannot  he  too  much  eosidemned,'  and  a  flip^ 

Bncy  of  arffument^  evidently  arising  from  a  pretumptnous  con- 
enee  in  human  reason  on  matters  which  human  reason  can 
never  **  sei^ch  out  to  perfection."  Since  the  jwide  of  reason 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  Milton*8  predominant  errors  on  this 
fundamental  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  specimen.  Argu- 
•mg  againat  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  L  observes-. 

^  Him  who  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  the  Father  cannot  have 
be^tten,  for  what  was  made  from  aU  eternity  w&s  never  in  the  act  of 
bemg  made ;  him  whom  the  Father  begat  from  all  eternity  he  still  be- 
gets ;  he  whom  he  still  begets  is  not  yet  begotten,  and  therefore  is  not 
jpet  a  sen ;  for  an  action  which  has  no  begmning  can  have  no  comple- 
tion. Besides,  it  seems  to  be  altogether  impossime  that  the  Son  should 
be  either  begotten  or  bom  from  all  eternity.  If  he  is  the  Son,  either 
he  wnst-have  been  originally  in  the  Father,  and  have  proceeded  from 
him,  or  he  must  always  have  been  as  he  now  is,  separate  from  the 
Father,  self-existent  and  indq)endent«  If  he  was  originally  in  the  Fa- 
ther, but  now  cfxists  separately,  he  has  undergone  a  certam  chaBge  at 
«<Hne  time  or  other,  and  is  therefore  mutable.  If  he  always  existed 
separately  from,  and  independently  of  the  Father,  how  is  he  fr^n  the 
Father^  how  begotten,  how  the  Son,  how  s^arate  ia  subsistence,  unless 
he  be  sdso  separate  in  essence  V    P.  133. 

With  such  reasoning  as  this  he  seetato  demolish  the  doctrine 
of  the  Son's  filiation;  reasonmg  which  has  been  often  used  both 
before  and  smce  the  author's  time^  but  which  is  obviously  no- 
thuig  better  than  applying  to  the  Creator  notions  derived  from 
the  generative  process  of  created  beings.  It  proceeds  also 
Ujpon  the  fclla^jf  of  eoitfounding  PersonaSty  with  Essence.  A 
dwrtancjion  of  the  former  is  perfectly  compatible  with  aft  unity 
^1^^^^'  ^^^^  Son  be  a  Person  in  an  eternal  and  immu- 
wm  Godhead,  his  PersonaKty  must  have  been  from  etemi^ ; 
for  an  origination  of  it  in  time  is  mcompatiWe  with  the  immuta- 
Wity  of  God.  The  perfections  of  tbe  Deity  re^uh^e  Ua  to  be- 
lieve that  what  he  now  is,,  he  atwat^s  was,  being  always  Father 
as  always  God.  Little  dependance,  it  is  granted*  ean  he 
placed  in  metaphysical  reasonings  upon  die  nature  and  Mtri- 

i!^'  S^  *^®  Trinity :  our  ideas  on  this  abstruse  suhject  hftve  no 
othep  firm  foundation  to  rest  upon  than  the  Scriptures;  and,  as 
this  important,  though  mystOTious  doctrwe  of  the  Soa's  eteriial 
filiation  18  revealed  in  them„  we  ought  to  receive  it  a»  an  infal- 
lible truth,  without  presumptuously  attempting  to  tx^in  or 
reject  a  subject  so  far  above  finite  understandinga*. 

•  See  Hrfdcn's  Sa  iptuw  TeoimomiA  to  ihi  DtwoUy  of  Chi4t,  awp  vUi 
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Instanceiii  <^  '^fH^  jtfdgmeift  nhd  tn^  rb^i^tfr&Rg  on  the  Tri- 
pePsonaBty  of  ri»fe  G^h>6»a  fci*  fniwiittemble;  S6  thirt  ,ih  turning 
frott  the  sublifite  ««!^aihs  6f  ''  Paradise  Loi^"^  to  Ihis  tissue  (HT 
mtm  4fid  liei^sy^  1^  «¥e  t^»kpteA  to  esclaiih^ 

''  If  diott  beea^  he ;  btit  O  liowfbh^n !  hot^  Y^ha^ed 
From  hin^  yAxo  m  the  haqppy  rfeaUns  xS  U^t, 
Clpthed  with  trs^s^K^eiidtiit  brightbeM,  dictot  ototshii^ 
Afyriads  tho'  bright !" 

On  the  'sul»i^ct  of  Divorce^  MSton^  doctrine  coincides  with 
that  whicli  he  nad  so  zealously  advocated  in  his  ^  Doctrme  ahd 


trariety  oi  temper^  and  whatever  Irinders  that  peace 

which  are  tlie  chief  ends  of  the  conjugal  unions  are  greater  rea- 
sons of  divorce  than  adultery.  OiQ*  Saviour  un^nivocldly  c.oil«^ 
fines  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adukery  i  Wk^qeper  simU 
put  awayJhu  wife^  exc^t  it  he  for./ornioAiion,  %\  pA  k^l  ito^mk^ 
ani shm  marr^  anoibery  eommitteth  aduUeru^  Matt.  xix.  9.i 
V.  32.  In  order  to  eVade  the  force  of  thiS)  Milton  is  compelled 
^  explain  our  Lord's  declaration  to  sigmfy  not  so  much  adul^ 
teryas  the  constant  enmity,  faithlessnefis,  and  didqbediei^ce  df 
the  wife,  arising  from  t^e  manifest  and  palpable  alienation  of* 
the  mind,  rather  thdn  of  the  body.     P.  ^58. 

In  all  diis  our  author  treads  closely  in  t4e  fit&ps  of  S^lde!h 
It  would  have  been  well,  however,  if  he  had  ptiid  due  att^tion 
to  the  formidable>  vi^e  may  say  insuperable  objections  advanced 
hj  I)r  tiammond  against  the  extensive .  meaning  attributied  to 
our  liord^s  expressi(^s  by  that  profound  scholar.  Milt6n  ha^l 
propounded  the  same^  doctrine  in  a  more  popular  manner^ 
though  witli  kss  ejruaition,  l&ut  he  has  added  no  strength  to  the 
arguments  of  Selden  f.  Yet  Dr.  Symmpns  is^  bold  enough  to 
declare,  that  '^  on  the  subject  of  divorce  he  makes  Out  a  strdng 
case,  and  fights  widi  arguments  which  are  not  easily  to  be  re- 
pelled.'^ (Life,  p.  24$. J  i?his  is  rather  too  much,  even  in  the 
most  pane^^ical  oi'  aU  the  poet's  biographers :  but,  Irefeiring 
our  readers  to  ilammond's  learned  and  convincing  refulatioh  of 
Selden,  we  shall  only  observe  that,  if  such  laxity  of  iiUterpr^eta- 
tion  be  admitted,  i|^y  given  sense  may  be  extracted  from  dny 
giveii  text.    The  Bible,  so  far  from  being  an  un^rrmg  standard 

^  See  Milton's  Prose  Works,  edit  Burnett,  where  they  are  conveniently  airaoged 
x^r^  16  tf&ir  subjects.  > 

t  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica  1.  3.  c  23.  also  c.  27.  and  Hammond's  «*  Of  resolving 
Controversies,"  Qu.  ii.  cap,  2.  This  tract  was  published  in  1653,  almost  twenty  year» 
before  Milton's  death. 
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pf  faith  and  manners,  would  be  the  nfdst  ]dia)i>ie  of -dl  rules, 
and  might  be  easily  made  to  accoinmodate  itself  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  life,  to  the  whims  and  caprices, 
and  even  the  vices  of  mankind.  As  our  Saviour  is  speaking  of 
married  women,  the  plain  and  strict  meaning  of  the  expression 
vopniaf  rendered  *'  fornication"  by  our  translators,  is  ^' adul- 
tery,*' as  understood  by  Schleusner,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmiiller, 
Koecher,  Schott,  &c.,  and  for  this  cause  alone  does  he  grant 
the  permission  of  divorce. 

In  this  treatise  Milton  advocates  another  dangerous  doctrine, 
of  which  his  former  works  afford  no  suspicion,  namely,  the  law- 
fubiess  of  Polygamv.  Many  of  the  texts  which  are  usually 
adduced  against  this  practice,  are  brought  under  review,  and 
tortured  to  serve  his  purpose  with  considerable  dexterity.  But 
fais  great  argument  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs 
and  worthies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  cannot  be- 
lieve either  that  so  many  holy  men  should  have  sinned  through 
ignorance^  or  that  their  hearts  should  have  been  so  hardened, 
or  that  Grod  should  have  tolerated  such  conduct  in  his  people, 
if  polygamy  were  morally  wrong.  '^  The  practice  of  the  saints, 
then,  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the  commandments.'*  But 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  when  it  is  consi- 
,  dered,  that,  however  particular  virtues  in  tiiese  worthies  may  be 
represented  as  patterns,  they  are  not  held  up  to  us  for  universal 
imitation :  some  things,  too,  were  permitted  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  Mosaic  religion  itself  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  complete  dispensation,  it  being  only  com- 
plete as  introductory  to  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  law.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  either  in  consequence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets,  or  of  clearer  views  of  the  Levitical  code, 
polygamy  gradually  ceased'  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
Jewish  polity ;  for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  no  trace 
of  any  such  practice  being  tolerated. 

That  Polygamy  is.  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Creator  is 
apparent  from  the  equality  in  the  number  of  males  and  females 
born  into  the  world ;  from  his  having  created  only  one  Woman 
for  the  first  man ;  from  the  injurious  effects  which  result  from 
a  plurality  of  wives ;  and  from  the  prohibitions  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  These  arguments  against 
polygamy  are  so  strong  that  the  sagacity  of  Milton,  it  may  be 
presumed,  would  not  have  resisted  their  force,  had  he  not  been 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  first  marriage.  Dr.  Sum- 
ner, indeed,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  judgment  * ;  but,  if  Mil- 

m 

•  See  his  note  (4.)  in  p.  255. 
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ton  had  not  been  blMed  by 'self-pd.rtialHy>  if  he  had  not  beeit 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  an  affair  which  sober  reason 
can  never  approve^  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  mind  Ckie  his 
would  ever  nave  entertained  opinions  sO  groundless  and  so  mi&« 
chievous.  Such  is  the  intimate  union  between  faith  and  praeticfe» 
that  error  in  the  former  is  generally  Aiccompanied  with  pbliquir 
ties  in  the  latter.  Our  judgments  are  affected  by  the'  feeling^ ; 
our  reasonings  are  biassed  by  our  prejtidices.  The  most  emc^ 
tual  way  to  hold  the  balance  of  reason  firm  and  steady,  is.  to 
purify  the  heart  and  life  froin'  all  the  vices  and  follies,  which j 
wherever  they  exist,  will  have  an  undue  uifluence  over  our 
better  judgment.  Let  all  who  are  sincere  in  the  desire  to  pe* 
netrate  the  recesses  of  truth,  and  especially  of  sacred  truth;  guard 
their  conduct  with  a  vigilant  eye.  Every  moral  aberration  will^ 
though  unperceived  perhaps  by  themselves,  warp  more  or  les^ 
their  intellectual  powers* 

To  the  same  cause  niay  be  attributed  Milton's  la^  notioifisr 
respecting  the  ministerial  authority,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  first  been  a  favourer  of  the  Presby-> 
terians,  then  of  the  Indiependents,  and  lastly  to  have  b^n  a 
professed  member  of  no  particular  sect  of  Christians.  He  who 
changes  from  opinion  to  opinion,  who  wanders  from  sect  to  sect, 
subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  frivolity  ; 
but  imbecility  was  not  the  character  of  Milton's  mind ;  his. 
Erastian  notions,  therefore,  can  only  be  attributed  to  his.  having 
imbibed  a  portion  of  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  age  which  sub- 
verted the  altar  and  the  throne.  His  disregard  of  external  religion^ 
cannot  be  vindicated,  notwithstanding  the  apologies  offered  by 
some  of  his  annotators  and  biogi*aphers.  If  the  Almighty  have, 
constituted  a  visible  Church  oh  earth,  it  muBt  be  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  every  Christian  to  prove  himself  a  member 
of  it  by  openly  and  outwardly  complying  with  the  terms  of  ita^ 
communion.  Listen  to  the  judgment  of  a  writer  who  was  as 
much  superior  to  Milton  in  gigantic  force  of  intellect,  as  he  was. 
below  him  in  imaginative  invention :  "  To  be  of  no  Church  is, 
dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and. 
which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees, 
out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reimpressed  by 
external  ordinances,  bv  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary, 
influence  of  example."  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Samuel 
John8<Hi;  and  it  is  likely  it  would  have  found  an  echo  in  ^he 
bosom  of  Milton,  for  he  expressly  owns  the  duty  of  joining  in« 
ternal  and  external  worship  in  practice  (p.  557.)  But  having 
deserted  the  outward  ordinances  of  religion,  he  Uved  on,  like 
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too  tnany  others,  in  the  Mglect  of  t^ftt,  ki  all  pfohability,  hk 
better  jadgiaent  approved. 

EBs  toitiions  on  die  authoiity  and  goterntnktit  bf  Ibe  CSinitib 
ae  teooroed  ia  this  trealisej  are  as  loose  as  can  ^v^ell  he  fanagbVed. 
He  seams  to  carry  his  notions  '6(  individual  liberty,  or  rather 
Keence,  in  nuvtters  of  reMgion>  to  an  tetent  scarcel jr  cbmpatible 
Mth  die  mstitution  of  a  Cbrbtiaii  imnistry.  A  toleration  of  all 
die  dtfferefit  sects  ef  Christiatis  is  now  ii^vBrftally  aokno^iedged  i 
sot  so  the  ri^ht  of  private  ojpkiion  lib  the  extent  daitned  by 
some ;  for  soeh  an  ndimited  right  Is  uteonsistent  with  the  very 
idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  establi^tnent.  He  maintains  that  iihe 
viaible  Church  consists  of  all  believes  in  any  place  whatevi^, 
either  »dhidually,  or  in  conjunction  with  others ;  (p.  4ST.)  ihat 
any  bdUever  is  competent  to  act  as  an  orcfinary  minister,  pro«- 
vided  he  be  endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts^-^hese  mfts  con* 
stituting  his  mission;  (p.  461.)  that  any  l^liever  fominied  with 
the  requisite  gifts  may  administer  the  i^tes  of  b^ptisih  and  the 
h&td'B  supper;  (pp.  468,  464.)  that  evfery  befieyeir  has  a  fij?fat 
to  interpret  the  Scripturels  fbr  himself;  (p.  4/7S.)  that  this  choice 
of  nnnisters  belongs  to  the  people;  (p.  4^.)  that,  though  a  cer- 
tafai  recompence  to  ministers  is  i^eai^onabie  and  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  God,  yet  it  is  better  to  render  an  unpaid  setvic^e  to 
the  Church ;  (p.  484.)  that.  Where  this  is  impractieable,  mkiis- 
lers  should  look  for  their  suppott,  not  from  the  edicts  of  the 
civil  power,  but  ^om  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  Church ; 
(p.  48I&.)  that  to  bargain  for  tithes  or  othet  stipendiary  pay- 
ments, or  to  have  recourse  to  legal  ptocess^s  for  the  recovery 
of  allowances  purely  ecclei^iastical,  is  the  part  of  wolves  rather 
dian  of  minister^  of  the  Gospel ;  (p.  4S7.)  that  ministeirs  krc  to 
Kve  on  their  own  private  resources,  by  the  exercise  of  some' 
66Singi  by  honest  industry ;  (p.  489.)  that  Chutch  discipline 
consists  in  a  mutiial  agreement  among  the  members  to  fashion' 
Iheir  lives  according  to  the  Christian  doctHne,  dnd  to  regulate 
every  thing  in  their  public  meetings  decehtly  and  trlth  oMer; 
(p.  407.)  that  the  Custom  of  holding  assemblies  Is  to  be  main- 
tained accoi^ding  to  the  apostolical  institution.  Which  did.  hot 
ordain  that  an  individual,  and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  hd^e  the 
sole  right  of  speaking,  but  that  each  beKever  in  turn  should  be 
authorised  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  bt  exhort,  accord- 
ing to  his  gifts,  (p.  498.) 

Were  it  possible  to  efffect  the  uiiilverfeal  adoption  of  these 
cMceits,  for  they  deserve  no  better  designation.  What  an  ad- 
mirable confusion  ti^ould  thence  krlse?  fevery  inan  might 
become  his  own  Church ;  aild  etery  man  might  blfoach  WhAtso- 
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eTernloettined  he  chose  without  the  fear  of  censure  or  reproach  ^ 
The  want  of  an  adequate  and  legal  provision,  would  drive  from 
the  mihisterial  office  all  that  is  respectable  for  rank  or  talent,  to 
make  room  for  the  hypocrite  and  the  enthusiast.  Learning 
would  be  80c»i  scared  away,  when  even  the  lowest  of  the  rabble 
might  presume  to  become  teadiers ;  and  ignorance  and  fana*- 
iicism  would  then  be  left  undisturbed  to  hatch  thdr  wild  brood 
of  heterogeneous  opinions.  Instead  6f  being  all  of  one  mind, 
and  speaking  the  same  thing,  the  Christian  world  would  become 
a  very  Babel  of  noisy  and  discordant  tongues,  if  under  such  a 
state  of  things  the  Church  could  exist  at  all,  she  would  eicist 
shorn  of  her  beams,,  lacerated  by  endless  dissensions,  without 
vewards  to  remunerate  merit  or  to  stimulate  abilities,  with  w> 
outward  splendour  to  adorn  her,  no  harmcmy,  no  order,  no  dis« 
cipline. 

We  will  not  undergo  the  useless  trouble  of  refuting  a  scheme 
more  vain  and  visionary,  more  pregnant  with  things  ^*  abortive,, 
monstrous,  and  unkindly  mixed''  than  his  own  limbo  dT  vanity. 
We  will  not  contrast  it  with  the  beautiful  and  evangeUcal  ikbric 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  unrivalled  for  her  pure  fiiith  aond  tole^ 
rant  principles.  With  a  distinction  of  ranks  to  exoite  the  hopes 
of  emtalons  youth,  with  wealth  sufficient  to  reward  talent,  but 
not  to  encourage  indolence,  she  invites  to  her  service  those  who 
by  knowledge  and  active  piety  are  best  fitted  to  dISnse  the 
truths  of  rengion.  Her  claim  to  veneration  and  retpeet  rests 
upon  the  hAgh  and  exalted  ground  of  her  bdng  a  faithful  depo* 
sitonr  ^  revealed  truth,  a  pure  branch  of  the  apostoKcal  Cfaureh 
of  ChrisEt.  By  the  excellrace  of  her  formularies,  the  soundness 
of  her  doctrines,  and  the  well  directed  zeal  of  her  ministry^  she 
is  the  kead  and  glory  of  the  Reformation;  subject  to  trials  as 
militant  here  on  earth,  but  destined  hereafter  to  reign  triumph- 
ant in  heaven*  That  she  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  and 
that  her  episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  of  divine  instil 
tution,  has  been  demonstrated  by  numbers  who  have  protected 
and  adorned  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  required  of  tis 
to  go  over  the  same  ground ;  and  we  have  not  the  presumption 
to  imagine  that  oxkt  feeble  hands'  are  needed  for  the  safety  of 
our  Zion,  defended  as  it  hfis  been,  and  still  is,  by  hosts  of 
champions  whose  prowess  has  borne  down  all  opposition  in  Ae 
field  of  controversy. 

It  can  be  nothing  wonderful  that  he  whoi^e  ideas  of  Church 
government  are  so  crude  and  tmdigested,  shotild  entertain  con-« 
ceptions  equally  fitke  of  the  external  services  of  religioti.  Mil* 
ton  lays  but  little  stress  upon  the  pttMie  offices  of  worship,  and 
the  otttwafd  imnistratien  of  the  word.    With  regard  to  the  (irlace 
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of  prayer^  all  are  in  his  opinion  equally  soitable ;  (pp. '567^  600.) 
as  to  public  instruction  any  believer  is  competent  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  (p.  463.)  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  repealed ,  and  no 
particular  day  of  worship  has  been  appointed  in  its  place; 
(p.  605.)  '^  the  Lord's  prayer  was  intended  rather  as  a  model  of 
supplication^  than  as  a  form  to  b6  repeated  verbatim  by  the 
Apostles^  or  by  Christian  Churches  at  tiie  present  day.  Hence 
the  superfluousness  of  set  forms  of  worship;  seeing  that,  with 
Christ  for  our  master,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  assistance  in 
prayer,  we  can  have  no  need  of  any  human  aid  in  either  re- 
spect." (p.  662.) 

That  our  Saviour  intended  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  form  to  be 
repeated  by  Christians,  is  evident  from  the  expressions  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  '^  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  which  art  in* 
heaven,"  &c.  (xi.  2.)  and  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  Christ's  words 
imjJy  the  same  thing.  After  this  manner  therefore  ovrm  oh,  pray 
ye.  Our  Fat/ter,  &c.  (vi.  9.)  Milton  was  too  good  a  Greeir 
scholar  not  to  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  had  not  his  un- 
destonding  been  perverted  by  puritanical  zeal  and  prejudice. 
If  set  forms  of  worship  are  superfluous,  it  is  surely  not  unirea- 
sonaUe  to  infer  that  the  extemporaneous  prayers  of  ministers 
are  equally  unnecessary  to'  guide  the  devotions  of  religious  as- 
semblies. In  the  light  of  addresses  to  the  Deity  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  the  worshipper  whether  they  are  precomposed  or  ex- 
temporary ;  they  are  both  forms  which  he  has  to  follow :  and 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  be  aliice 
influential  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  To  reject  altogether 
set  forms  in  public  worship  is  impossible,  the  unpremeditated 
prayer  of  an  individual  minister  being  a  set  form  to  the  rest  of 
the  congregation, — and  it  would  be  unwise  were  it  possible.  In 
our  present  imperfect  state  it  would  be  giving  admission  to  ab- 
surd, inconsistent,  and  unhallowed  addresses  to  a  God  of  infinite 
purity  and  perfections.  It  would  open  a  door  to  all  the  excesses 
of  fanatic  and  «ielf-conceited  ignorance,  to  the  exclusion  of  calm 
and  rational  devotion,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that 
the  thinking  and  sober  part  of  mankind  would  either  turn  away 
from  public  worship  in  disgust,  or  give  way  to  that  mystic  Piet- 
ism, to  which  Milton,  as  may  be  inferred  both  from  his  personal 
conduct  and  the  treatise  before  us,  was  too  much  inc^fied  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life.    , 

'The  advantages  of  liturgical  offices  of  devotion  so  far  {»-epon- 
derate  over  spontaneous  prayer,  that  it  is  surprising  they  should 
appear  in  a  different  light  to  the  keen  intellect  of  our  great  poet. 
In  reference  to  his  anti-Trinitarian  notions.  Dr.  Sumner  regrets 
"  that  the  mighty  mind  of  Milton,  in  its  conscientious,  tliouglx 
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inislaken  search  after  truth,  had  not  an  op|K)rtunity  of  examin-: 
ing  those  masterly  refutations  of  the  Arian  scheme,  for  which 
Christianity  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  English  Church,"  namely,  Bishop  Bull  and . 
Dr.  Waterland  (p.  xxxv.).     But  his  understanding,  warped  by 
prejudice,  and  elated  by  self-confidence,  would  probably  have* 
resisted  the  arguments  of  these  celebrated  divines,  as  it  did  the 
arguments  of  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond.     He  could  not  be^ 
unacquainted  with  the  incomparable  work  of  the  former  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  and  we  cannot  suppose  him  ignorant  of  the 
"  View  of  the  New  Directory  and  Vindication  of  the  Ancient 
Liturgy,"  by  the  judicious  Hammond^  ;  a  treatise  which,  if  we. 
may  judge  from  its  effect  uponi  ourselves,  brings  conviction  to. 
the  mind  with  irresistible  force.    The  prejudices  which  Lord; 
Bacon,  in  his  "  Novum  Organum,"  by  a  bold  but  appropriate: 
image,  calls  the  idols  of  the  tmder standings  are  able  to  wrest  the 
judgment  even  of  men  who  with  honest  intentions,  and  in  the  • 
sobriety  of  age,  devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the; 
truth.    A  mind  formed  in  such  a  mould  as  Milton's,  fervent  in: 
its  affections,  bold  and  daring,  with  the  power  and  the  ambition 
to  surmount  whatever  is  arduous,  and  spurred  on  by  the  indo*. 
mitable  ardour  of  genius,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  contagion 
of  the  unhappy  period  in  which  he  Uved.    Yet  in  an  age  phren-' 
zied  with  fanaticism  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  human  folly,  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  command- 
ing intellect  and  learning,  raised  up,  as  we  believe,  by  the  espe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence,  who.stedfastly  adhered  to  the: 
Church  in  her  fallen  fortunes,  and,  calm  amidst  the  stormsj 
steered  the  consecrated  ark  safely  through  the  rocks  and  shoali 
which  endangered.it,  into  a  haven  of  peace  and  security. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  worship,  Milton  thus  sums  up  the: 
result  of  his  researches;  ^f  first,  that  under  the  Gospel  no  one. 
day  is  appointed  for  Divine  worship  in  preference  to  another^ . 
except  such  as  the  Church  may  set  apart  of  its  own  authority- 
for  the  voluntary  assembling  of  its  members ;  and  secondly,  that 
this  may  conveniently  take  place  once  every  seven  daysj  and; 
particularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  provided  always  that 
it  be  observed  in  compliance  with  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrate :  and  like- . 
wise  that  a  snare  be  not  laid  for  the  conscience  by  the  allegation 
of  the  Divine  commandment,  borrowed  firom  the  Decalogue." 

*  Hammond's  Treatise*  as  appears  from  the  Life  by  Fell,  prefixed  to  his  , 
works  in  4  vols,  fol.,  was  published  in  1645,  and  Milton  died  in  1674.    He 
could  hardly  have  oyerlooked/ during  all  this  intermediate  time  the  work  of  so 
distingoished  a  man  as  Dr.  Hammond. 
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(P.  610.)  The  observance  of  dUEereat  days  in  the  week  wolikl 
interfere  with  the  neeeasery  occnpatioiis  of  men  in  civil  societf ; 
but  how  one  partiotilar  dmf  could  be  «et  apart  in  any  comiau- 
nityby  the  aiUhority  of  the  Churchy  where  any  body  of  Cfarifih 
tiansy  numerons  or  few^  or  one  individnal^  may  conststote  a 
Ghorch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dis€<>Ter.  It  is  the  do^rine  of  most 
Unitarians,  and  of  many  in  other  respects  ordiodox,  that  our 
Saviour  has  abolished  aU  distinction  of  days ;  and  the  Romania 
groand  the  obligation  of  a  weekly  festival  on  tbe  anthorily  of 
the  Church*  Without  entering  into  the  questk>n  of  the  di^'me 
origin  of  the  sabbatical  institution  (thoogh  the  arguments  for 
die  afiirmatire  are  in  oar  judgment  too  strong  to  admit  of  dpobt,) 
we  shall  merely  observe  tiiat  it  is  dangeroiHs  to  rob  it  of  a  divtae 
sanction,  considering  how  indispensable  it  is  to  the  mointenanoe 
of  tme  religion*  Abolish  the  observation  of  a  sabbath,  aa^ 
piety  will  soon- vanish  from  tbe  earth«  Impiety,  and  the  dese- 
cration of  this  festivaiy.  rnuat^  in  the  nature  of  things,  ha»t  a  ma* 
tual  relationship.  Hence  it  is  a  fact  verified  by  all  experience 
and  all  ecclesiastical  history^  diat  according  to  die  manner  in 
wbieh  the  sabbath  has  been  kept  in  all  ages,  religion  has  been 
found  tei  flourish  or  decay, 

'  We  had  intended  to  point  out  fi»  reprehenrion  some  oAi^ 
opsnions  which  are  deemed  erroneaas  }yy  the  best*  diviiies ;  as 
for  instance,  that  the  world  was  not  created  ont  <^  notkii^ ; 
(pi  inSf)  that  the  soul  is  subject  to  death,  and.  conseqaentfy  that 
toere  is  no  nfrtevmediate  state,  (1.  i.  c.  13) ;  diat  the  moral  W  of 
Mosea  is  abolarfied,.  (1.  i.  c.  Sfl)  ^  that  in&nt  baptism- is  impvoper, 
(L  i«  c  2St)  'j  that  the  Decalogue  it  not  binding  upon  Christlms, 
(L.  it.  c«  1).  We  might  also  have  noticed  tbe  anthor'a  strange 
Remarks- on  the  natm'e  of  the  Deity  (1.  i,  o.  S),  his  low  and  on* 
seiiptural  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  (1.  i*  c,  S8) ;  and  his 
ad!»sttrd  definition  of  marriage,  (1.  i.  c.  10) ;  together  with  sone 
contradietions,  and  many  false  interpretations^  and  nAsOdten  up* 
pliesdlosis  of  scripture  texts ;  but  we  withdraw  iVom  Ae  aa* 
gratefol  task,  and*  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  general  obser- 
vations* 

We  are  told  by  his  biographers  that  Mflton  was  master  of 
Ghpeek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
dem languages,  French,  Italian^  and  Spanish.  That  he  wss-an 
universal  scholar  is  evinced  by  his  writings ;  but  that  bis  bfblieal 
knowledge  was  edther  extensive  or  profound  cannot  be  so  easily 
granted.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  him  to  the  giants 
of  those  days,  to  a  Walton,  a  Castell,  a  Pococke.  d;  Beverid^e, 
a  Peavson,  a  Hammond,  a  Barrow,  a  filramhaU,  a  l^aylor,  a 
Lightfoot,  or  an  Usher.    As  a  theologiiin  he  must  be  aifowed 
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to  Ito  mSmurtOi  hk.xiooi'eQvSormBt  brethren^  Baxter^  Wow^^  mA 
Onwo ;  nor  i»  it  cextsm  whether  he  ean  be  ranked  aborv  hi». 
Purituucal  contemporarie9>— ^thft  mysUcal  Smeetyniniis  ^.  B^ 
tfat»  98  it  naay^  but  mU  evidbei^e  appears  o£  exIeoBcve  lesmaig: 
in  Ae  ^  Christiaa  Doctrine*'^  It  eadiibilft  no  ti acesr  of  deep  tdo^ 
seareh;  nor  dees  his  mode  of  tceatii^  the  sesend  topiea^  evinee  & 
miiid  enridbed  with  the  ample  slioreB  of  theofegscaL  iitenttnre. 
He  «ddom  refexs.  to  other  authoxs ;.  and  tbeBeianotluii^  ti^  sh<iir 
diat  he  vas  well  read  in  the  semains  of  the  aiicienl  Fathera^ 
TUs^  it  iatiue>  may  be  in  sane  degree  accounted  for,  partly  b^^- 
Uie  confidence  in.  his  tmn  abilities  which  led  Wm  to  disdain  a& 
borroxred  assistance,  and  partly  by  bis  design  to  foimd  his  sy«« 
teofeof  dlviniity  on  the.  BiUb:  alone  ;bist  hia  citations  of  Scriplairey 
and  the  way  hi.  whtoh  they  are  apphed^  indicate  neither  kaorntng'' 
nor  judgment.  He  not  unfreqisenlAy  strings  together  text» 
wtdbottli  regard  to  ikeis  apfdioabililry,  as.  it  were  wada  a  view  t^ 
paiade,  in  a  manner  which  nojadicioua  interpi^etier  eanapproTO. 
He  seldom  a;tlemiptB  crkicaL  explications^  anidt  when  he  does^ 
t&ey  »e  for  the  m«t  p»rt  trhe  and  saparficiaL  I*.M««.an  ag,. 
It  is  readify  granted^  whea  bihaical  jeriticHon  and  hermeiietttia 
tbedogy  were  only  beguming  to  be  eidtiirated,  at  least  in-  thia^ 
eeontry ;  but  it  does,  not  appear  that  he  was  much  conrensant 
whh  these  brancfaeaof  knowledger— without.wbichnb  one  should 
presume  to  expouiid  the  saesed  Scriptares, 

This>waa;pvobaUEf  oaoe  cause  of  the  eri^onieousr  view  which  he 
took  of  seme  peineipa}  and  doetrinal  texts;  and  anolier  unqoec^- 
tionably:  was^^his  disdaini  of  all  asatbonty  m  TeKgious  matters^ 
Ke  seems  ten  have,  bensideyed  every  sttrrendec  of  iiidi¥idiuatopi«> 
moaaa  ineeosistent  with.  Ghcistiaa  hbei^tj^,  and-  every  defeirened? 
to  tfie  judgmmt  or  autiNirityr  of  anthers  as  an;  in&iiigenient  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  Mverj  belie vev,  he  avers>  baa  a;  r^ht 
to  inteapnet  S»  Ssriptnrea  &r  himself  and-  tha^  eicpoisitioft  of 
publie  teacfaem  can  be  of  nomse  to  him^  except  so  ih»  as  itis* 
confinnedby  bis  own.  conscience.  Hence  he  believes  that  any 
acquiescence  in  human  authority,  in  human  traditions^  in  ther 
opinion8.of  our  fbsefiithecs  orof  aotiqnity,  i$  to  impose  a  yoke 
upon  bdiovers  eontrary^  to  the  freedom  wMeh  we  enjoy^  wider 
theGo^d  (L  L  c.  SOl)  With  him  the  Setiptures  alone  aM  the^ 
nile  and  canon  of  faitby  and  a  moBereveMMaihamagjs  caimc^ 

*  fiitl^op  HalPfi  niimble  ltemops|rance  id  favour  oi*  ISpiscopacy  was  an- 
t^vvrad-br  J9te  nrnisten  uncPertlie  name  of  ENirectynrdfitf^,  visr.,  Stephen  Mftr. 
atett^^EOmoA  Cilaanrv  thatusi  Tmngf  ]\lttttltAw  Ntmconieii,  ^aii4t  wafimfc 
SfuritcMK  tiia  initial  UUeH^o^whoae  Aamos^produea  tlie  word.  *<  Tbh/ '  »ty«^ 
Mr»  ^TidTd,  "  is  to  be  enumerated  amopg  the  few  plajful  tricks  of  fanaticisim'? 
Wc  o(»Mmmii  p;  45. 
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possibly  be  paid  to  them  than  is  exhibited  throughout  lus  life' 
and  writings ;  but  it  is  to  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  him- 
self. The  sense  put  upon  them  by  the  learned  commentators 
in  all  ageS)  and  even  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  best  and 
primitive  times,  he  treats  with  contumelious  scorn.  His  own 
exposition  of  them,  and  no  other,  will  he  condescend  to  adopt ; 
affording  in>this  an  exemplification  of  the  remark,  that  extremes 
often  approach  near  to  each  other :  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
rests  her  exorbitant  claims  upon  the  Scriptures, — ^but  then  it  is 
upon  them  as  interpreted  by  herself.  How  different  is  the 
Church  of  England  !  She  founds  her  claims  upon  Scripture, 
not  interpreted  by  herself,  but  by  reason  and  learning ;  at  the 
same  time  paying  a  respectful  deference  to  the  voice  of  pious 
antiquity.  In  like  manner  she  exhorts  her  children  to  search 
the  Scriptures  and  to  examine  for  themselves ;  yet  not  to  con- 
temn  the  authority  of  the  Church,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  anti' 
quity.  A  haughty  dependence  on  individual  judgmeicit,  a  re- 
Inundation  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  depositary  and 
guardian  of  revealed  truth,  is  pregnant  with  mischief  in  so  weak 
and  fallible  a  being  as  man.  Some  deference  is  due  to  opinions 
espoused  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  successive  ages,  and  some 
reverence  is  due  to  the  faith  of  those  who  lived  in  the  early  pe^ 
ijods  of  Christianity.  We  abhor  the  preposterous  claim  of  in- 
fallibility ;  neither  do  we  plead  for  an  implicit  obedience  to  the^ 
Church  or  to  antiquity ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  to  reject 
altogether  their  authority,  is  to  renounce  the  heist  guide  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  If  in  this  opinion  Milton  be 
against  lis,  we  have  a  greater  than  he  for  us.  ^'  Religio  mihi 
est,  eritque,  contra  torrentem  omnium  Patrum  ac  veterum  Doc- 
torum  S.  Scripturas  interpretari,  nisi  quando  me  argumehta  co- 
gunt  evidehtissima ;  quod  nuhquam  eventurum  credo.  Multis: 
enim  certe  probabilitatum  ac  verosimilium  rationum  momeiitis 
prseponderare  debet  consehtiens  (primaBvse  praesertim)  Antiqui- 
tatis  judicium."  BuU,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicasnae,  sect,  L  cap.  L- 
§.9. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  bearing. testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Sumner,  who  has  executed  the  difficult  task 
assigned  to  him  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and 
to  the  royal  discernment  in  selecting  him  for  the  office.  His. 
translation  is  smooth,  perspicuous,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  original,  close  and  correct.  The  notes  are 
really  illustrative  of  the  text,  and,  by  the  citation  of  parallel  pas-. 
sages  and  expressions  from  Milton's  pubUshed  writings,  serve 
to  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  discovered  manuscript' 
The  volumes,  in  respect  of  paper  and  typography,  are  classically 
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elegant;  though  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  errors  in  the 
Hebrew  quotations  are  more  numerous  than  might  be -expected 

from  an  Umversity  press.    For  example^  p.  21,  ^|ii«^  for  ^j*!?* — 

p.  «6,  D^5  a^r6»  for  ^^5^  DNi'^K— p.  108.  nnntR^-icer- 

tainfy  wrong;   but  probably  for  il'l'Wrfi^!?— p.  1«1.    ^rT»   for 
7^h»— p.  237.  naV  for  7\np  or  rather  njTi'iy— p.  676.  -sjlt^a 

for.^i — .p.  Sd4f.  (hei^  are  four  Hebrew  words  m  one  sentence, 

fevery  one  of  which  is  wrong  printed^  though  we  confess  we, 
do  not  comprehend  the  author's  meaning. 
•  Enough  has -now  been  done,  we  trust,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  critical  justice. .  The  volume  upon  which  we  have  bee,n  comv 
menling,  considered  as  a  System  of  Divinity,  can  scarcely  be  sai4 
to  add  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  ;  while^  the  valuable  and  in- 
structive parts,  and  it  contains  many  such,  are  but  a  small,  if 
any,  compensation  for  the  ma3s  of  heterodoxy  which  lies,  there 
undisguised  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  By  the  well-grounded 
theologian  it  may  hie  read  with  profit;  but  others,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  not  lose  the  tempting  opportunity  of  sheltering  themi* 
selves  under  the  shadow  of  so  honoured  a  name..  As  a  comjpo- 
sition  it  is  inild  and  temperaike,  divested,  as  we  have  before  said^ 
of  that  spleen  ^hd  bitterness  which  disjgrace  Milton's  other  prose 
writings, — at  the  same  time  destitute'  of  the  brilliant  fancy  and 
splendid-eloquence  by  which  they  are  adorned.  So,  far,  hdwf 
ever,  from  regretting  t!?ie  apipearance  of  the  work,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  express  our  gratification  at  its  discovery  and  p^jb'liV 
.cation.  Considered  merely  as  the  record' of  our  grieat  poet's 
deliberate  opinions  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Nor,  much  as  we  differ  from 
the  author  on  many  points,  do  we  vHish  to  repress  the  publicity 
of  hiaf-fndividual  faith;  persuaded  that  orthodox  principles  h'aye 
notSihg  to  fear  from  the  utmost  liberty  of  discussion,  and  that 
ti^th  inust  ultimately  triumph  by  the  permission  of  firee  inquiry'. 
Yet  we  must  not  dissemble  our  conviction  that  the  "Treatise 
oh  ©hnstian  Doctrine"  wiH  not  add  to  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  writer,  a  scholar,  or  a  theologian.  But  Milton  has  obtisuned 
so  elevated  a  niche 'in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  that  a  posthumous 
puUieation,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  cannot  caist  even  a 
momentary  shade  over  the  brightness  of  his  renown* 
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/tfHcs  Christ  the  true  God  and  etemablifey  hy  the  concurrent  voice  and 
testimony  qf'the  sacred  Scriptures,  more  particularly  illustrated  caid 
proved  by  the  four  Gospels,  the  book  of  the  Acts,  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Apocalypse.    E^tabtishihg  upon  evangelical  and  rational 
infeirente,  the  sole  supreme  Vivndiy  of  our  Lord  Odd  and  Saviour  Je^ 
sus  Christ,  in  whose  glorified  person  centres  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Fa-, 
ther,  Son,  and  Holy  spirit.    And  as  a  necessary  result,  that  He  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  worship  and  adoration  of  men  arui  angels.    Mvst  se- 
.    riously  addressed  to  all,  of  whatever  sect  or  party,  who  refuse  to  aC" 
^    knowledge  Him  as  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth.     By  Thomas 
.    F.  GhurChxix.,  M.D.    Pp.  230.    6g.    London.    Longman^  1825. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  which  is  much  better  be- 
lieved than  debated.    We  would  not  be  misunderstood  to  re« 
'commend  a  blind  and  irrational  assent  to  this  or  any  other  truth : 
what  we  deprecate  is>  all  endeavour  to  explain  that  which  is  in 
itself  inexplicable, — a  proceedii^  injurious  to  the  interests  of  all 
real  knowledge,  and  more  particularly  so,  where  the  subject  ib 
one  of  such  paramount  consequence  as  Theologv.    We  believe 
the  Trinity,  because  we  think  it  inconsistent  to  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  disbelieve  this  doctrine.     It  is  so  clear  from  Scrip- 
.ture  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  each  separately 
God ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Divine  Unity  is  so  expressly  de- 
.clared,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  ^'  the  Father 
•is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  and  yet,  that 
they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.*'    Thus  does  our  eburch 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — a  mystery  eonfessedly,  as  every 
thing  relating,  to  the  Divine  Nature  must  be,  to  limited  intelli- 
gences;  and  since  we  know  no  more  concerning  it,  we  content 
ourselves  with  believing,  that  in  one  sense  the  Divine  Persons 
^are  three,  and   in  another,  one;-r-but   in  ^^  what  sense  they 
are  three>  and  in  what  they  are  one,"  is  a  point  we  have  no 
means  of  investigating.    The  proposition  that  **  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  are  three  Persons*  expresses  as  well  as  it  can  be 
expressed,  this  indefinite  idea;  it  ^expresses  that  there  is  an 
unity>  and  that  there  is  a  separation :  and  these  we  believe,  not 
because  we  can  explain  them,  but  because  the  Scripture  has 
revealed  them :  on  the  same  principle  that  we  believe  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  vitalitv,  and  the  union  of*  mind  and  matter,  not  because 
we  understand  them,  but  because  they  are  objects  of  experience. 
The  mysteries  of  Nature  bear  a  strong  analoOT  to  those  of 
Revelation  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  different  minds* 
Before  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton  confined  philosophy  to 


periment  and  demoBstratioii,  the  opinions  of  phQosophers  on  the 
aaiae  suluects  were  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  beyond  mea^ 
sure:  and  in  those  points  of  science  where  experiment  can  trace 
little,  and  demonstrative  induction  yet  less^  a  similar  discrepancy 
prevails  in  niodem  opinions.     This  is  the  case  particulaarly  in 
the  instanee  before  attaded  to^  the  phenomena  of  vitality;  and 
tins  must  be  the  case  wherever  it  is  impossible  to  apply  those 
tests  which  alone  can  guide  us  in  the  discovery  of  recondite 
truths.     Hence,  as  trutn  is  single,  and  error  infinite,  the  chanced 
are  infinitefy  against  every  projector;    and  thus,  with    the 
opinions  of  each,  error  is  continually  multiplied.     How  danger- 
ous such  a  system  mnst  be  when  applied  to  the  Mysteries  of  Re* 
ligion,  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance.    In  human  science  error 
of  opinion  may  produce  no  practical  effects  at  all,  instead  of  po^ 
sitive  injury ;  and  collision  of  opinion  may  elicit  truth.    But  in 
the  investigation  of  theological  mystery,  every  error  embraced 
hecomes.  practical,  since  practice  is  the  demonstrative  power  of 
iaidi:  neither  has  truth  any  chance  of  discovery,  because  the 
very  nature  of  a' mystery  is  such  as  to  baffle  all  inquiry,  it  nevet 
being  designed  by  God  that  it  should  be  expiainedy  but  simply 
that  it  should  be  believed,  in  order  to  the  explanation  of  some-^ 
thing  else.     The  Trinity  appears  to  have  been  revealed  to  us 
on  account  of  the  several  relations  which  the  t^ree  Holy  Per- 
sons bear  to  us  separately ;  to  teach  us  the  value  and  eiBcacy  of 
Christ's  atonement,  and  the  sanctifying  Graee  of  the  Holy  Sni* 
rit.    And  when  we  believe  these,  and  act  upon  this  belief  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  we  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Caking  the  truest 
and  safest  view  <^  this  inexplicable  doctrine. 

This. opinion  has  derived  strength  from  the  example  of  the 
modam  Socinians  ^^sxid  its  truth  is.  to  our.  own  mind  de^onstra^ 
ted  by  the  additional  evidence  furnished  in  the  work  we  now 
purpose  to  consider.  The  Socinians  and  Dr.  ChurohiB  are  the 
antipodes  of  each  other;  yet  they  equally  exhibit  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  explain  things  in  their  own  nature  mysteries,  which 
have>heen  lef t  unexplained  <  where  alone  we  could  obtain  any 
real  inibnUation  concermng  them.  The  former  are  unable  to 
recondle  the  doctrine  with  preconceived  opinions :  and  there- 
fore, because  they  will  not  yield  to  Scripture,  they  endeavour  to 
form  the  Scripture  into  a  comjdiattce  with  themselves ;  muti- 
lating, pervarting,.  misapplying  and  misinterpreting  whatever 
centmdicts  the  theory- they  profess.  The  Doctor  is  equally 
unable  with  the  Socinian  to  believe  an  unioii  and  a  division 
whidi  he  cannot  commrehend ;  some  theory,  therefore,  -must  of 
necessity,  be  contiivea,.  to  annihilate  the  difficulty,  Dr«  Chur« 
chill  is  DKyre  ingenuous  than  the  Socinian,  and  dees  not,  afsinsl 
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•i^apon  and  hifitbric  evidence,  reject  the  gei^um^eBS.  of  inspir»- 
4ion'of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  but  admits  them  in  all  their 
arjgonr.  He  is  too  candid  a  reasoner  not'  to  perceive  that  the 
Father,  Sbn^  and  Hf>ly  Ghost,  are  all  described  in  Scripture  as 
Ood:  he*  cannot  disbelieve  the  unity  of  the  Deity;  but  rather 
ithah  believe  the  Trinity,  of  all  Christian  Churches,  he  adopts 
tthe  absurd  hypothesis  that  Christ. is  himself  Father,  Son>  and 
lio\y  Ghost;  thus  '^  confounding  the  Persons/'  although  not 
/'dividing  the  substance."  ... 

*  With  evpry  disposition  to  give  Dr.  Churchill; credit  for  that 
-siDffle.and  sincere  love  of  truth  which  he.every,  where  professes, 
And  without  any  wish  to. hurt  his  feelings,  we  cannot  but  repeat 
ihat  we  hold  his  hypothesis  absurd ;  and  one  simple  consider- 
ation  is.qmte^ehough  to  overturn  it  in  our  minds,  were  thei^  no 
^ther.  If  there' be  no  Trinity,  that  is,  ho  distinction  of  perrons, 
liow  does  it  happen  that  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
'are  so  -often  employed  in  Scripture  to  designate  the .  same  be- 
mg;^r,  if  this  be  not  thought  sufficient  argument,  why  are  they 
mentioihed  together  ?  why  is  it  necessary  to  baptize  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?  '  If  these  are  only  so  many 
different  titles  of  the  same  God,  why  employ  theinall?.!  .Where 
is  the  necessity  of  imploring  .the  '^  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesiis 
Christy  the  love  of  God  (i.  e.  the  Father)  and  the.feflowship.of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  all  these  are  the  same  ?  In  a  word*  if  there 
i$  na  distinction  in  point  of  &ct  between  the  sacred,  persons^ 
sdi^nce.this  evident  distinctbn  in  terms  which  Dr.  Churchill  is 
top  candid :not'to  recognize  ?  We  do  think  but  one  answer  can 
be  returned  to  these  questions.  It  as  clearly  appears:  to  us  that 
^  Persons  of  the.  Trinity  are  severally  disthiffuiished,  as  that 
the  Unity  of  the  GodfaeUd  is  asserted  throughout  the  Script 
tures.-.      ;.'':•  .   ^ .  .    . 

'.  DeoUive^  however,  as  we  consider. this  single  argument, .we 
think  the  doctrine  broached  by  Dr.  Churchill  in  so  solemn^  ami 
lAiposing'a  manner,  worthy  to  be  treated  at  greater  length;  not 
£pr  itself)  but  for  the  manner  in.  which  it  is  introduced :  fori 
liearing  the  name  of  a  man  educated  in  a  learned  profession; 
who  has  evidently  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  who  can  have  no 
ather  object  than  that  which  he  avows;— a  desire' that  all  slxould 
etubfftce  what  he^  conscientiously  belie ve8,-r-ra  theory  unsup«r 
ported. by  better  arguinerits  might  occupy, /with. unreflecting 
iMelrsoiia  at  leasts  a  groiind  to  which  its  essential  merits  would 

not  entitle  it.  -.    ; 

.j^x.  Chuf chill  .shall  state  his  opinions,  for  himaelf.;  After 
brjefljr  ^dvertiii^.td:  the  ^ufacontrd verted  evidence  whicli  exists  of 
tb«;teing  of  u'God,  he- proceed*:  ..    -^  ; . .  ./.  .;  i.':;^ 

8      ^ 
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<!>C<RiCttniiig':Wkh  the. voice  of  9D|iiid  ,|reaspn *an(L phUosophyi^ .th'o  ' 
sacred  Scriptttfes  ttaiTersally  testify  the  -Bame  ;  grand  <  and  4mpoirtaiit 
truth :  for  not  only  do  they  declare  that  there  is  a  God,  but  at  the  same 
time,  assert  the  Divine  Unity  of  God,  unity  beiiig^the  iiiost  simple  Imd 
universal  idea  of  the  human  intellect,  applicable  to  all  beines  and.  things 
which  do  or  can  exist ;  and,  as. such,  applies  itself  primarily  to  God,  as 
his  peculiar  characteristic ;  and  hence  those  oracles  of  Divine  truth  de^ 
clare  to  us,  that  the  Lord  our  Ood  is  one  Lord  ;  that  there  is  one  Ood 
and  Father  of  ally  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  is  in  us  all*  i 

"  In  this  sacred  record  of  himself,  strictly  preserving  the  idea  of  his 
Divine  Unity,  God  is  pleased  to  designate  himself  by  a  great  variety  of 
names' yffid  titles,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  express  or  describe  the 
various  Divine  qualities,  peculiar  to  an  infinitely  glorious' and  Alniigbty 
Bekig:  not  that,-  in  his  Divine  operations,  we  are  to  imagine  hini  cir-^ 
cunuscribed  by  any  pavticular  appellative ;  but  as  being  one,  and-  eter- 
nally the  same,  tne  names  by  which  he  is  thus  distinguished,  can  only 
bear  an  affinity  with  his  infinite  attributes  and  perfections ;  names,  in- 
deed, borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  human  language,  and  concep 
tions  in  accommodation. to  bur  weakness,  yet  intended  transcendantiy 
to  display,  in  various  radii  of  celestial  splendour,  his  Divine  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence,  with  every  correspoiiding  attribute  and 
perfection,  which  unite  to  reveal  *  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead*  •  -  ■ 

"  Hence  we  may  discover,  that  the  Scriptures  of  truth. are  decidedly 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  Divine  Unity  6i  Jehovah  as  a  primary  axiorai 
in  Theology.  But  as  well  as  subsisting  in  Unity,  Jehovah  our  Goo 
is  £^  described  by  a  Trinity, 'yiz,  a  Trmity  of  Fat  her  i  Son,  anil  Sbiy 
Spirit :  not  a  Trinity  oi  persons  according  to  the  general  received  notion 
of  orthodoxy,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to. be  "perfectly  distinct  frqm 
the  other;  but  a  Trinity  subsisting  in  Unity,  in  the  Divine  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  manifested  Jehovah.' who,'  in  the  language  of 
iuspmtlon,^^  is. over  all,  God,  bksied  for  ever.*  '  '-"t 

*'  With  a  view  of  elucidating  and  establishing  this  most  essential 
truth  of  doctrine  from  the  sacred  pages,  as  *  the  chief  corner. stone,'  of 
the  true  Christian  Church,  in  contradistinction  to  that  '  abomination  of 

"  *  It  may  be  .assumed  as  an  indisputable  fact,  tbat  thev^,  or  tbe  worship  otone  God', 
was  the  most'  ancient  mode  of  religion  among  men ;  though  it  has  been  erroneously  con* 
tended  that  there  Lb  an  innlite  tendency  in  mankind- to  jpoly theism  and  idolatry,  ftQ^tluil 
in  reality,  men  we're  Wginally  idolaters.  But,  in  examining  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
that,  amongst  pe<^le  of  tbe  most  savage  and  barbarous  species,  they  never  entirely  lost 
si^t  of  the  OM.  supreme 'Being ;  for  even  in  th'e  most 'celebrated  of  the  heathen  wfiti^rs, 
a  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  God  is  dtiscov«imble;  which  had  unquestioiiaU}^;  beeif 
preserved  by  successive  traditions,*  amidst  the  multitade  of  IMvinides  esiabU4ied  amonef 
them.  ...,'; 

"  The  sacred  name  by  which  God  was  distinguished  by  the  Jews,  and  was  held  byi 
them  in  the  liighest  veneration,  was  Jbhoyah.  '  '.'-..» 

^*  \l  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  name  /ow  and /ovirPofer,. which. was 
abbreviated  into  Jupiter,  was  derived  from  Jehovah.  But  afterwards. this  veiiorahltf 
name,  which  was  originally  intended  to  designate,  the  one  true  GOD,  beoafaife  transn 
ferred  ta  tlie  chief  of  the  Idol  Peities,  to  whom  Divine' attributes  and  wbtship  were 
ascribedl"  *'       -         •  '        "*  '  .     ...  ^.  4 
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rftfiobrlfim  mw  9ttmdm§  m  tke  hoJf  place;  a&d atthe BBttie  thoehi- 
bouringto  counteract  time  unacnptiualdQgiMuiaow  so  luaeitebly  tad 
•ogeaeraUy  promulgated  by  ^  the  vum  di^puters  (^  this  w&rld,*  namely 
tibftt  the  Lonl  Jesus  is  a  mere  .ntan  only,  a  gmat  Prophet  like  tmto 
Moses,  but  simply  and  properly  human.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  here  presented  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will,  in  some  measure^  tend  to  remove  the  dense 
fclouds  whidi  obstruct  the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and,  in  defiance  of  human  sophistry  and  metaphysical  subtilty,,  substan- 
tiate the  solenm  and  incontrovertible  truth,  tJiat  the  Divine  Trinity 
centers  in  j£sus  Chkist  alone,  who,  in  his/glorified  person,  is  at  once 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  anakgous,  in  a  degree,  to  the  human 
Trinity  in  man,  of  which,  that  may  be  considered  a  faint  similitude,  as 
consisting  of  soul,  body,  and  operation ;  and  that,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, as  these  three  essentials  are  constituent  of  every  individual  man^  so 
the  three  essentials  of  Deity  form  and  constitute  oke  God  *. 

'^  If  the  author  of  the  following  brief  reflections^  (whose  sole  aim  and 
object  is  truth,)  should,  in  any  small  degree,  prove  successful  in  identi- 
fymg  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  one  and  the  same  glorified  being,  he 
humbly  flatters  himself,  that  he  may  prove  no  less  so,  in  demons(j:ating, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  far  from  any  thing  like  personality,  can  only 
be  recognized  by  the  truly  illuminated' and  ^iritual  mind,  as  a  proceed- 
ing operation,  from  that  same  glorified  Bedeemer,  whose  high  and  holy 
name  is  Jesus  Christ/'    P.  iv. 

This  is  plain  and  authoritative  language,  certainly  thett  of 
conviction :  and  therefore  we  ought  to  expect,  if  not  positive 
evidence  of  the  trufii  of  the  doctrine  which  it  declares,  at  least 
fiOmething  very  much  resembling  it.  To  us  it  seems  little  short 
ofWasphemy  to  call  the  ancient  and  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Church  respecting  the  Trinity  in  Unity  "'  the  abaxni* 
nation  of  desolation  standing  in  the  Holy  Place ;  and  such  lan- 
^age  would  have  appeared  to  Dr.  Churchill  somewhat  precipi- 
tate, had  he  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  received  opinion.  But  where  an  individual  possesses  •so 
perfect  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  to  presume 
.to  set  them  against  the  consent  of  generations,  with  the  same 

**  *  It  has  been  eontendously  demanded  by  ol^ectors  to  this  truly  orthodox  creed, 
wfaf  liie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  not  tt  explicitly  tatight  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
^  DiTine  Unity  is  inPuJcated,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  th«  ffew.  To  this  it.  may  be  re- 
plied, that  although  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  metaphysical  Unity  of  the  I>!Tine 
mature,  y«t  they  exliibit  throughout,  that  jEBfOviHH,  iheGod  of  Ahraham,  Isaac,  an4 
Jaevb,  is  the  one  True  God.  But  whatis'oftnftiiite  inij^MiHance,  these  scriptures  clearly 
taach  what  the  Unity. icdw^;  namely,  that  it  is  not  feraonal ;  but  that,  as  die  redemp- 
titm  of  &llen  man  could  only  be  effected  by  an  omnipotent  power,  so  Jehovah  himself 
ia««Bted  his  invisible  essence  with  a  viable  body ;  which,  having  fully  glorified,  or 
\9ai*  p»feet  4kmt^  Bering,'  be  ^ver  Dvtetb,  as  the  omb  <mly  God,  bodi  of  angeli 
and  men." 
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tdeans  of  inTdstigalion  and  &ud  9imt  iodueemeiftd  to  ^plqly 
them  as  hinuselfy  there  ought  tQ  l^  a  sYi^w-  of  axgumdni  in  his 
farour :  however;  ire  must  deel^e  (and  in  doiog  ^p  ure  thiiak 
we  shall  have  the  suffirages  of  ^dl  his  n^df^j^s  and  our  own)  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  out  evj&n  the  probabiiify  that 
his  doctrine  is  true.  When  he  comes  to  argument,  he  appears 
to  forget  that  his  proposition  is  not  Ijie  divinity  of  the  Spn,  hat 
his  identity  with  the  Father  as  a  pej^on ;  his  reasoning  proves 
abundfmtly  the  former  position^  but  raj^ely  goes  to  touch,  ihe 
latter.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture selected  for  this  purpose  and  commented  on  at  considerable 
lengthy.  x)oly  tJainteen  baye  any  thing  lik^  a*  hearing  Qn  the 
professed  sut^ect ;  and  those  whicH  have,  are  oftei^  dire/:;tly 
contradictoi^  to  the  hypothesis  which  they  yi^re  intended  to 
confirm.  One  ,of  e^cn  kmd  we  shall  select^  as  being  the  best 
means  we  can  devise  of  giving  our  readers  a  compendious,  yet 
aciciurate  vieW  of  this  boo^^  as  well  as  the  most  commodious  for 
expressing  our  own  opinion  upon  it. 

The  foilowing  passage  is  fi*om  the  more  nupierous  class ;  and 
when  we  state  that  it  is  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  any  one  of  its^ 
fellows,  we  feel  ho  alarm  lor  our  credit. 

^  '  And  they  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  thou  4cnowest  the  hearts  of  all 

"  TSbis  prayer  is  evidenjiy  addressed  to  the  J^prd -Jesus,,  for  th^  fol- 
lowing reasons  ;  first,  because  the  Apostle  had  just  before  addressed 
him  as  his  Lo-bd^  at  least,  prior  to  this  invocatiQn.  Secondly,  in  the 
subsequent  election  of  Presbyters,  which  took  place  in  the  several 
Churches,  after  prayer  and  fasting,  the  Apostles  commended  them  to 
the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed ;  which  Lord,  was  evidently  the  Lord 
Jesus  CnRisjr :  a  title  which  he  had  previously  announced  as  his  just 
due;  and  who  has  superadded,  ^^ilZZ  the  Churches  that  shall  know, 
that  I  ani  he  which  sear  cheth  the  reins  and  the  heart"  From  this 
unquestionable  authority j  as  believers,  we  feiel  it  our  warrant  and  duty 
to  address  our  prayers  and  supplications  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  God 
over  ail ;  at  the  same  time,  commiserating  those  of  our  brethren,  who^ 
whilst  they  assume  the'UQ^e  ^f  Christians,  deny  their  Lord  that  homage 
to  which  he  is  so  eminently  entitled,"    jP.  88. 

This  short  passage  undeniably  proves  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
but  beyond  this  it  proves  nothing.  The  few  texts  which  seem  to 
hear  upon  the  qi:^estion  shall  now  be  examined  in  their  order. 
Solittle  are  we  afraid  of  Dr.  Phurchill's  hypothesis^  that,  in  the 
first  of  these,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  give  him  an  advantage  of 
which  he  may  avail  himself  if  he  please.  He  cites  Matth,  l.  23^ 
'^  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Inunanuel,  whfch  is,  being  inter* 
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pieted,  '  God  with  U8/ ''  In  discuaring '  tliis  text,  lie  only 
slightly  glances  at  one  whieh  might,  with  much  greater. pro- 
priety,  have  occupied  its  place,  viz.  Is.  ix.  5.  V  Unto  as  a  ehild 
IS  born !  unto  us  a  son  is  given !  and  his  name  shidl  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Everlasting.  Fathsr^  the  Prince 
of  Peace«"  Did  the  whole  of  Scripture  go  ta  prove  the  personal 
identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, — ^which,  on  the.  contrary,  it 
manifestly  opposes, — this  expression  might  have  some  weight: 
but  no  doctrine  is  to  be  established  ona  single  text ;  and,  as 
£iicts  stand,  some  other  interpretation  must  be  sought,  nor  shall 
we  be  long  in  finding  one  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  origiiial 
expression  is,  ^  "^IlK  the  proper  and  literal  translation  of  which 

is  "  Father  of  Eternity,"  and  this  expression,  agreeable  to  a 
very  well  known  oriental  idiom,  implies  the  giver  or  possessor 
of  eternity :  both  of  which  phrases  are  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  character  of  Christ,  as  tne  author  of  salvation,  ("  the  if/!?," 
as  it  is  emphaticaUy  said  by  himself)  and  as  **  God  over  all, 
blessed,  for  ever."  That  this  is  an  admissible  interpretation; 
may  -be  confirmed  from  several  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Or,  it  mav  mean  Father  or  Author  of  the 
age  %o  come,  head  of  a  new  dispensation,  in  whi<;h  sense  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate: 
thus  also,  Jubal  is  said  to  have  been  n>iyi  ^^1)3  It^iT^^  ^2M 

-t;»v.t*-; 

"  the  father  of  all  that  handle  the  harp  and  organ;"  and  thus 
God  is  called  Trar^p  rwv  ^wrwv  "  Father  of  lights,  (James  i.  17.) 
and  the  devil  is  called  Trar^p  roD  \l/evdovc,  "  the  father  of  false- 
hood," (John  viii.  44.)  But  whatever  the  exjpression  may  mean, 
we  think  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  shew  that  it  can- 
not possibly  imply  an  identity  of  person  in  tlie  Father  and 
Son,  by  proving  that  such  an  identity  is  negatived  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture. 

From  the  first  Text  cited  until  the  fortyrsixth,  there  is  abso- 
lutely UQihing  which  in  any  degree  countenances  Dr.  Churchill's 
hypothesis.  The  text  here  adduced  is  that  celebrated  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord,  which  could  not,  of  course,  escape  our  authorV 
notice,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  -Now  this  passage,  while 
it  expressly  states  the  individuality  of  essence  in  the  Father  and 
Son,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews,  is  one  of  those  which 
most  distinctly  indicate  difference  of  person.  For  the  original 
words  are  *"Eyu)  koI  6  nan)p''EN  kfrynvJ'  a  most  reiparkable'mode 
of  speech,  atid  one  certainly  not  to  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  For  any  person  acquainted  in  the  slightest  decree 
with  the  most  elementary  principles  pf  the  structure  of  laiigiiac^, 
cannot  be  ignorant  tliat,  had  Christ  meant  to  say,  **  I  ^nd  the? 
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FaAer  dre  the  same  Perggm^*^  tlie  expression  nv'ouM*  have  hfeeil 
Jc>  aiidnQt  Ivj  which  iinpHesy  H  the  saitna  thing/' or  *'  diie  saiae 
nature."  Besides/  the'  smie'  la^gna^'e  is  used  coneen&fg/tbe 
apostles,  (John  xtii.  II.)  ^HvaA^iv  tv  ifadi^  VW'  that  "  they 
may  be  ;one  even  as  we;"  and  Dr.  ChtirchUl  ^tireiy  will  not 
contend-for  identity  of  person  among  the  apostles.  And  thus 
(1  Cor.  iii.)  St.  Paul,  speajcingof  A«»w^^and  ApoUos^  observes 
"  0  ^hnhtay  Koi  6  worO^btv  iv  clccj/,"  *^  the  planter  and  the  waterer 
are  one  f  which  certainly  they  were  not,  in  Dr.  Churchiirg 
sense.  Tbusj  by  reverting  to  the  Greek,  we  overturn  all  the 
advantages  which  Dr.  Churchill  may  appear  to  have  derive^ 
from  the  assistance  of  a  text  which  nothing  buf  absence  of  hiqety 
in  translation  could  render- equivocal* 

The  nes^t  passage  which  occurs  at  all  apparently  favourable 
to  our  author's  theory  is  the  following :  "  Philip  .saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saidi  uiito 
bim/Have  I  been  so  long  with  ydii,  and  yet  hast  tfaoii  not  kndVn 
me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hadi  seen  the  Father ;  and 
how  ss^est thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father  ?... Believe  me  that  i 
am  in  the'  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else,  believe  me  for 
the  very  works*  sake."  John  xiv.  8.  That  a  very  closie  identity 
of  nature  is.  implied  in  these  words,  is  what  must  be  admitted  : 
buttbdt  this  does  not  extend  to  identification  of  person  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rest  of  this  very,  chapter,  especially  the  28tK 
verse,  in  which  he  not  only  speaks  of  "going  to  the  Father," 
but  states,  in  express  woirds^  "  my  Father  is  greater  than  I."r 
Now,'  for  a  person  to  speak  of  going  to  himself,  and  being 
greater  than  himself,  would  W  absolute  nonsense  ;  and  we  shall 
presently,  adduce  abundance  of  passages  of  similar  bearing. 
The  truth  is,  this  chapter  is  a  remarkable  testimony  both  to  the 
divinity  and  humanity  of  our  Lowrd,  abd  distinctly  proves  thafe 
he  was  5*  jeiqual  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead,  butJn-^ 
ferbr  to  dxe  Father,  as  touching  his  manhood."  .   -.    .j  :l 

Dr.  ChorchiU  shall  iotroduce  the  next. passage  which  bears; 
on  the  question  himself.  '  ,     ' 

"  *  Wben  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the^ 
Lord  Jesiis/     Actsx\x,5,  ,.  •*•'... 

"  \Vhen  the  disciples  were  commissioned  by  our  Lord  to  go  forth 
teaching  and  baptizing  all  nations,  they  were  commanded  so  to  do,- iri 
t!i€  name  of  ilve  Father ^  and  of  the  Sort,  and  of  the  Holy.  Ghost,  /But 
surely  this  mode  of  expression  could  never  be  intended  to  despiibe'tlie^ 
thcee  persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  commonly  understood,  each  of  them, 
distinguished. fmm  the  other;  for  Me  ?2ame  is  evideiltly  something  in 
which  they  all  agree',  as'.being  spoken  of  in  reference  to. one,  even  th^t 
Jesus  in  Vrhpm  they  all  harmonize*  and  -combine.'    The  same  lideaat-' 
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liehea  kaelf  to  die  addren  of  AnaniiM  to  St  Pauli  iminediatfifytaly- 
MluBnt  tO'hh  cOpTertMn,  Arise,  and  be  baptized^  tmd.wash  away  thy 
emBf  calUng  en  4he  name  of  the  Lard*  The  Lord  who  was  thus  ao- 
leranly  to  l^  inyoked,  aa  the  sole  object  of  religious  w^frship^  can  lie  no 
Other, than  he  in  who^e  name  the  pioua  and  learned  oonvert  was  hap- 
tizedy  even  The  Lord  Jesu3  Christ,  who,  in  himself,  is  at  once 
Father t  SoUf  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  Divine  person. 

"  Again  be  it  observed,  that  a  two-fold  evidence  of  the  e;K:clu8iye  Di« 
vinlty  of  our  Lord  is  strikingly  exhibited,  {n  sending  forth  the  disciples 
to  preach  (he  gospel  to  all  the  world,  it'  was  enjoined  on  them  by  their 
Pitine  master,  to  be  done  in  the  joint  names  before  stated.  In  the 
case  before  us;  St.  Paul  baptized  his  converts  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  only.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  breach  of  a  positive  in- 
j-unction  ?  In  no  other  way  than  by  an  admission,  that  as  there  is  but 
One  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  so  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  one  glo- 
rified person. 

**  But  we  have  to  state  an  additional  proof  of  this  doctrine  ;  for  no 
sooner  were  these  converts  baptized,  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles had  laid  his  hajads  on  them,  than  that  blessed  Being,  into  whose 
name  and  church  they  were  initiate  h^  the  rite  oS  b^ptism^  powe4  out 
upon  them  a  copious  mfluence  of  his  divine  and  Holy  Spirit,  ywii^  tes- 
timony to  the  word  of  his  grofie ;  by  the  agen^cy  and  operation  of  which, 
they  were  immediately  qualified  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
in  tongues  or  languages  with  which  they  were  previously  unacquainted , 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  announce  prophetically,  events  connected  with 
t^e  church,  and  the  best  interests  of  man.  Such  were  the  very  asto- 
nishiixg  effects  of  these  persons  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  only,  as  the  triune  God."    P.  98^ 

^  We  will  heie  again  afford  our  audior  a  little  assistance*  If 
his  argument  can  derive  any  benefit  from  the  &ot,  there  is  no 
necessity  why  he  sliould  draw  inferences  from  the  conduct  ot 
Ananias  to  St.  Paul ;  ^nce  the  practice  mstahced  in  the  text 
is  ope  very  frequently  mentioned.  We  refer  him  to  Acts  li. 
S8.---X*  48. — yiii.  16.  No  doubt  the  aposUes,  in  the  ttct  of 
baptism,  employed  the  formulary  prescribed  by  their  .mast^ : 
hut,  in  recording  the  baptism  of  an  individual,  or  in  speajcjpg 
colloquially  of  such  an  event,  they  compendiously  caUed  it 
"  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  The  Greek  .expression 
is  yet  clearer,  *'  fiavrliuv  EIS  Syo/xa,"  &c.  ^'  To  initiate  by  bap- 
tism  iniq  the  religion  of," — and  therefore  may  venr  properly  be 
employed  vrith  Kvpiov  or  a  synonym  akme,  even  tnough,  in  the 
form  of  baptism,  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  niight  be  men* 
tioned.  Aa  the  religion  itself  derived  its  name  from  the  Son,  it 
is  obvious  that  his  name  would  be  ^l^ted  whenever  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  use  a. concise  expression.    Dr.  C^urdbill,  therefofc. 
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exceed  aH  the  Hniits  of  just  reasoning  when  he  tell^us  that* 
"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  himself  is  at  once  Father,  Son ,  aftd 
Holy  Spirit  in  one  divine  jper^on  ;*'  for,  granting  for  the  monient 
tbse  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  mere  energy  or  emanation  of  the  Di- 
vine Intellect,  how  can  we  reconcile  the  contradictory  members 
of  the  position^  that  the  same  person  is  both  Faiher  and  Son  ? 
These  are  relations  which,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  same 
person  cannot  unite  without  a  downright  contradiction  in  terms. 
To  say  that  what  is  one  in  one  sense  may  be^hree  in  another, 
is  notmng  unreasonable,  though  the  senses  themselves  be  not 
defined :  but  to  say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  one  and  three  in 
the  same  sense,  is  to  state  what  is  impossible  and  absurd*  We 
jwoceed.^' 

"  *  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  di- 
rect our  way  unto  you/     1  Thess^m.  21, 

'*  Grammatical  correctness  is  certainly  to  be  expected  and  admired 
in  human  composition ;  but  in  the  sacred  writings  is  a  circumstance 
little  to  be  relied  on,  in  the .  exploration  and  developement  of  Divine 
troth.  "We  have  abundant  proof  of  this  allegation  in  the  passage  bpfofe 
ns ;  for  it  is  not  a  little  reinarkable,  that  the  Apostle  uses  the  conjunc- 
tive copulative  "  and "  between  the*  terms  God  and  the  Father,  as 
though  they  were  two  distinct  Beings,  as  well  as  between  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  mode  of  phraseology,  namely,  Ood 
and  the  Father,  tends  to  establish  a  distinction  of  person,  as  it  refers  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  same  rute  of 
expression  will  be  perfectly  applicable  to  God  and  the  Father;  an4 
thereby  confirm  the  most  extravagant  of  all  suppositions^  That  God  and 
the  Father  are  two,  instead  of  the  one  living  and  true  iSon,  To  a 
mind  in  any  ordinary  degree  illuminated  by  the. rays  of  genMvke  tnHh, 
the  bare  suspicion  of  such  a  sentiment  would  create  sensations  of  dis- 
gust j  and  equally  repulsive  to  the  Spiritual  Christian,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  duality  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son.  Experience  gives  ample 
testhnony  to  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Word,  that  all  men  cannot  be 
equally  receptive  of  a  truth  of  so  exalted  and  refined  a  nature ;  the 
most  enlightened  and  cultivated  understanding,  is  not,  in  itself,  suffix  - 
cient  for  its  attainment ;  but  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  mind  enlightened 
from  above,  in  the  path  of  Christian  duty  and  evangelical  obedience  to 
the  Divine  commands.  In  the  verses  immediately  succeeding,  the 
Apostle  removes  all  the  apparent  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  his  former 
language,  by  including  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  under  one  and  the 
same  title,  as  when  he  addp,  in  reference  to  Jesus  C^qrist,  the  Ifird 
viake  you  to  incr-eoiSe  and  abound  in  love  orke  towf^rd^  amthe^^  and 
towards  all  men^  to  the  end,  that  ui*  may  stahUsh  your  heartSt.** 
P.  148. 

In  ihispassage  th^  Doctor  evidently  means  to  apply  a  canon 
of  Mr.  GranviUe  Sharp,    to  which   he  tifterwaxds   alludes,* 
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(p.  172^  vk.  that  '^  nrheh  two  or.mdre  substahtlYcs  or  jH^bnotins 
of  .i;he  same  gendery  number,  and  case,  are  coniiectraiiy  the 
co{mlati?e.«ra2,  :i£  the  first  hiis.  the  definitive  arkide/  and  the 
others,  have  hot,  all,  in  such  case,  rdate  to  the  same  fhhig.:' 
But  the  rule  wiUnot  apply  where  the  Doctonvauits  it.  '  There 
is  no  hecessity  for  being  so  severe  on  the  grammatical  impro- 
.prieties  of  Scripture^  for  t^e 'original  do^a  not  present:  the  ana- 
maly;  when  examined  by  Mr.  Sharp's  canon.    The  text  there 

StmnlSy   ^'.  avroc  hi  6  Qioe  koI  narfip.  fifiii^y  koI  o  KlfpiO£  i/fiCjv  Irjixovg 

Xptin-o^/'  which,  tranalatied  by  the  canon  which  it  mutually  con- 
£rma  and  illustrates,  would  be  ^'  Now  our  God  and  Father 
himself,  and  our.  Lord  Je«us  Christ ;"  a  ver»oi^  whi^b  at  once 
nullifies  the  whole  of  the  just-dted  elaborate  argument,  while 
it  overthrows  an  assertion  which  we  cannot  but  read  with  sur- 
pi:ise,  as  falling  from  the  pen  of  an  educated  man.  "  Gramma^ 
tical  correctness  not  to  b^  relied  on  id  the  sacred  writings !" 
What  then  is  to  be  relied  on?  If  this  is. not,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  sacred  criticism;  there  are  no  rules,  standards,  or  canons 
wbatisoever.  .  That  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Gveek 
.Scriptures;  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  classical  compo^tions 
.of  Greece,  few  haye  questioned ;  but  this  difference  may  be  traced 
to  definite  sources,  and  explained  on  definite  principles ;  and 
to  endeavour  to  explain  Scripture  otherwise  than  grammatically, 
would  lead  to  the  wildest  and  most  pernicious  nations.  This  is 
one  instance,  among  many,  of  the  effect  which  is  produced  by 
hypothesis^  ^ven  on  the  most  enlightened  minds  :•  for,  were  Dr: 
Churchill  to  have  given  the  suWect  a  minute's  consideration,  he 
would' have  perceived  that,  if  this  mode  of  interpretation  were 
admissible,  there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  all  his  learned  ar- 
guments and.  labours.  ' 

Th^se,  we*  will  take  it  on  ourselves  to  afiirm,  are  all  the  texts 
of  Scripture .  adduced  by  Dr.  Churebill  which  bear  so  much  as 
the  semblance  of  an  identification  of  the  persons  of  the  Fathei; 
lind  Son.  These"  we  have  set  bpfore  our  readers  with  all  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  in  the  Doctor's  book^  and. occa- 
sionally with  more ;  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  th9,t  they  arc 
utteyly  inadequate  to  prove  their  point.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  another  class  of  texts  adduced  by  the  Doctor ;  those,  namely, 
which  distinctly  contradict  his  wild  and  incongruous  system. 

The  first  of  these  which  meets  our  notice,  is  Luke  ii.  49. 
"And  he  said  unto  them,  '  How  is'  it  that  ye  sought  me? 
Wist  ye  not  .that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathe'r's  business  ?  And 
they  understood  not  the  saying."  If  Dr.  Churchill  considers 
this  passage  confirmatory  of  his  opinions;  he  seems  to  Irave 
shared^  tl>e  prfBdicament  of  Joseph  aiyi  Mary. .  But,  strapgdy 
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ehoudi,  be  doc^  not.make'any-Biiiiiekvodr'ta^^btkte^Uie^^^^ 
Vk  difficulty.  th4t;  "  my..  Father ''means  "myself."  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  nonnecessity  fori  any  comment  of  our  dwn'on 
this  otihexwise  significant  passage  :•  the  Doctor's  own  words  set 
it  in  as  strc^ng  a  light  as  bis  most  determined  adversaries  can 
desire,      .,.,.;.     ' 

"  Hepe  with  all  due  reverence  be  it  .inqitired,  to  what  father  could 
Jesus  thus  allude  ?  Not,  mdst'obvib^slyy  to  his  reputed  father  Joseph,' 
for  neither  Joseph  nor  Mary  had  the  least  comprehension  of  the  lan- 
guage which  our  Lord  addressed  to  them ;  they  understood  not  the 
saying.  In  the  exercise  of  cand6ur  and  a  righteous  judgment,  how 
plain  and  satisfactory  does  it  appear  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  tli^ 
gfreat  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  refermg  to  Jehovah  as  his  Father, 
and  Uiat  the  vast,  the  infinite  business  he  had  to  execute^  was  the  sulf^ 
jiigation  ai  hell ;  the  leading  captivity  captive ;  and  finally  woiking  out 
the  redemption  and  the  salvation  ofthe  whole  human  race.  .: .  .  > 

'*  In  language  then  the  most  clear  and  comprehensive,  Jeh(yvah'ia  the 
God  and  Father  bfiSwr  LordJesm  Christ  J*    P.  27, 

This  is  an  instance  of  that  involuntary  homage  to  Trutli 
Which  is  sometiines  tendered  by  those  who.  least  acknowledge 
her.  It  reminds  us  of  the  descriptions  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  by  Josephus  of  the  person  and  character 
of  the  Divine  Subject  of  this  work. 

No,  xxx^i.  "He  that  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me  hath  '  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation.  He  that  bj&lieveth' 
on  hhn  is  not  condemned:  hut  he  that  helieveth  not  is  condemned' 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God.'*  -    •  .  :  :  .. 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Churchill  r^aisoft^  thus:---* 

"  With  every  ieillowance  for  erroneous  conclusions  deduced  frbni'  the^ 
expressions  conta'ned  in  the  first  clause  of- this  passage,  who,  let  ui^ 
briefly  inquire,  is  the  sender,  and  whom  [who]  the  person  sent;  hereP 
alluded  to?  By  univeraal  consent,  the  sender  is  the  Father,  the  first 
supposed  person  in  the  Trinity ;  and  the. sent,  the  Son,  the  secohdr 
person.  Conceding  thus  much  to  those  who  espouse  such  a  doc^iiie/ 
it  may*  very  reasonably  be  asked,  if.  there  he  no  condepanation  for  those 
that  believe  in  the  Father  who  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  how,  or 
£or  what  purpose  is  it  necessary  to  helieve  in  the  Son  thus  sent,  also  a3 
necessary  to  salvation  ?  It  is'  impossible  to  return  a  rational  answer  to 
such  an  inquiry,  but  by  acknowledging  that  the  Son  so  called,  is  one 
with  the  Father,  God  ;  in  which  view  of  the  subject,  both  of  the  pas- 
sages perfectly  harmonize."  P.  63.  .  .  ' 

NoW,-^in.]i^ply  to  this.fliixi&y}  ai^uKnentj;  Hoivr.dpe^  the  Dd^stipr 
prove   these  coqelusions   erroneous?   Cm  apy  uhprejudice4 
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reader  bdiete  that  if  the  Father  and  Sbnirare  atue  perfm,  Ak 
person  woald  speak  of  aendiillg  and  being  genty  aniahetDg'  sent 
tooy  by  himself  ?  Is  this  theknguageof  comiBonreaBoii?  And 
yet  tlus  passage  la  one  out  of  innumer|tble  others  vhece  the 
Son  is  spoken  of  as  sent  by  the  Father.  In  one  of  these  (John 
xiL  40.)  we  have  this  remarkable  addition  ^  ^*  I  have  not  wpokmt 
of  MYSELF :  but  the  father  winch  sent  me,  he  save  me  a  com- 
mandment what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  diould  spesk.^  This 
passage  at  onc^  negatives  the  personal  identky  of  the  Father 
and  tne  Son^  if  any  such  negative  were  wanting.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  text  immediately  before  us  is  capable  of  an  easy 
reply.  To  believe  in  the  Father  at  all,  we  must  believe  in  the 
Son ;  not  because  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  same  persoa, 
but  for  the  reason  assigned  by  St.  John :  '*  He  that  believeth 
on  the  S<mof  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believ- 
edi  not  Grod  hath  made  him  a  Kaf ;  because  he  believeth  not  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son." 

Several  passages  equafly  militating  against  the  Doctor's  hy- 
pothesis are  cited,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  da  more 
than  transcribe,  after  the  satisfactory  evidence  above  adduced, 
John  V.  17,  **  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.** 
Ibid  26.  **  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given 
THE  SON  to  have  life  in  himsel£**  John  xii.  28.  "  Father,  glorify 
thy  name."  "  Then  came  there  a  voice  f9,om  heaven, 
saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.**  John 
xvii.  ''  Father,  my  hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  son,  that  thy 
Son  may. glorify  thee.  And  now,  O  father,  glorify  tho«  me 
with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  nad  widi  thee 
before  the  world  was.*'  We  bad,  in  commencing  this  article, 
some  intention  of  placing  before  our  readers,  a  series  of  texts, 
proving  Ae  distinct  personality  of  the  Father  and  Son.  But 
this  we  '  now  think  quite  unnecessary  on  revising  what  Dr. 
ChtirchiU  has  himself  thrown  in  our  way.  In  these  few  passa- 
ges only,  whiiih  the  Doctor  condiders  as  evidences  of  his  nypo- 
thesis,  we  have  not  only  the  Son  distinguished  from  the  Famer, 
but  represented  as  receiving  gifts  at  his  hands,  and  addressing 
him  in  prayer :  while  the  Father  is  himself  described  as  answer- 
ing the  prayers  of  his  Son.  Were  not  the  subject  important  as 
ft  IS,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  refutation  of  such 
inconsistencies. 

Our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty. in  conceiving  that  a 
writer  who  can  bring  such  texts  as. these  to  substantiate  the 
identity  of  the  first  two  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  will  have 
im  difficulty  in  amalgamadng  the  Third.  His  pvocess  in  this 
tespect  has  the  merit  (we  beUeve)  of  originidity,  and  nothing 
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can  ba nuNfe  ingenrntfrtkan  Us  mode  of  acccmiitihg^fcr "die  sp» 
poflitwn  of  the  masculine  adjective  and  the  neitter  vmO/uui  :  '^dtoor 
TO  ffwil^  1^^  aXigdcior*  It  wottld  faavd  saved  hkti  som^  lfll>Oitf 
bad  h^  hapj>ehed  to  recollect  here  his  golden  maxim,  that 
''grammatical  correctness  in  the  sacred  writings  is  a  circum-^ 
stance  little  to  be  relied  on." 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  pages$  particijdsiiy  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  found  clearly  to  appear,  that  there  is 
a  constant,  influent  operation,  proceeding  froin  the  Loan  Jesus,  by 
which  his  humble,  teachable  disciples>  in  all  ages,  should  be  inftiilibly 
led  into  all  necessary  truth ;  but,  surely,  that  man's  mind  jnilst  be  most 
miserablj  daii^ened  by  education  or  prejudice,  who«  by  any  cdmlnna^iaa 
of  ideasi  can  for  a  moment  coneeive  of  the  Holy  Spirit,. as  a  person^  out 
of,  and  distinct  from,  both  th^  Father  and  tbe  Son. 

"  When,  snfasequent  to  his  resnrrecticm^  our  blessed  Lord  commis* 
uoned  his  discjpks  to. go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations^  it 
is  said  in  the  Scripture,  that  he  ^*  breathed"  on  .theni»^  and  .  said^ 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  Duly  reflecting  on  this  circumstsoice, 
will  it  for  a  moment  be  inferred,  that  a  person  distinct  from  himself 
accompanied  such  breathing  ?  Rather,  will  it  not  appear  more  conso- 
nant with  truth  and  sound  reason,  that  on  such  occasion,  a  Divine 
afflatus,  virtue,  or  operation,  was  imparted  to  the  disciples,  whereby 
they  would  be  qualified  (feeHng  first,  its  benign  influence  on  their  own 
hearts)  to  preach  the  Gospel,  with  due  efl^ct  and  acceptance,  in'  the' 
cooversion  of  sinners ;  by  the  aid  and  agency  of  tihicfa,  their  memories 
would  be  perpetually  refreshed ;  their  intekrior  fatuhieiB  invigorated  ;  so 
as  they  might  in/aU  respects:be  competent,  punetuidly  and  faithfully  to 
discharge  Uiat  hi^  cotamis^ion,  which  had  been. confided  to  them  by 
their  Divine  "  Master  and  Lord ;"  and  on  which  the  peace,  the  Safety, 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  whde  world  stood  so  intimately  conneetedt'*' 
P.  vii. 

If,  because  the  term  '*  Holy  Ghost,"  be  sometimes  employed 
to  signify  the  operation  of  an  agent  as  well  as  the  agent  itself^ 
''we  must  annul  the  agent  altogether,'*  it  will  follow  that  Christ 
himself  was  only  a  qusdityor  energy,  for  the  Scripture  abounds 
with  such  expressions  as  these:  "put  yeot*  thb  lord  jesus' 
CHRIST."  (Rom.  xiii.  14.)  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature."  %  Cor.  v.  17.)  But  let  us  hear  our  author's 
method  of  disposing  of  the  anomalous  cotKord. 

"  With  all  this  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  still  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  person,  in  the  disordered  Vision  of  too  many,  from  whom 
hetter  things  m^ht  be  reasonably  expected*  One  of  the  strongest  ax^ 
gvneataadvaneed  in  support  of  this  aetiooi,  is^  that  the  Holy  Spint  is 
Mcasienally  derignated  by  <li6  mascnlm  pr«iio«n  4s ;  ''  he  thoHkmd 
you  info- all. truth  ;**  *'  iiz  shall  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shew 
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them  ukto.you ;"  with  .othm  of  a  similar  coitftniotibn;;  Theae-aie  'sm* 
posed  t6  be  evidence,  which  nothing  .can  poaiiUy  invalidate  ;-whidi, 
with  the  assistance  of, articles  and  homilies^  all  .of  them,  ''  the  work  ajf 
men*$  hands"  tend  most  dfifectually  to  blind  the  undleiatan^ing,  And 
keep  it  hoodwinked  and  subservient  to  a  phantom  called  faith  *. 

**  Let  us  for  a  moment  endeavour  to  shew  the  futility  of  these>argu- 
ments,  by  directing  our  attention  -  to  certain  objects,  or  sulnects  in 
nature;  m  which' we  ^all  find  the  same  kind'  oF  phiasciology  daily  re- 
sorted, even  by  persons  of  an  opposite  opinion,  without  a  >poss%ility 
thing  Kke  personality  being  inferrea  from  it. 

\.**  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  iSbfar  >0r^,  nothing  is  more-coin- 
i^nthah  to  say,  he  rises  and. sets;  that  iie.u  above  or  belo^  the 
horizon.  So,  also,  of  ^e  Moon,  nothing  is  more  famihar.to  the  ear 
than. the  remark, .that  she  is  in  such  a  quarter,  as.  to  .her  relative  po- 
sition to  the  eardi,  of  which  she  is  the  attendant  Satellite ;  but  surely, 
no' man  in  his  right  mind  would  ever  dream  of  connecting  any  idea*  of 
personality  with  either  of  diese  luminaries,  each  distingubhed  by  its 
peculiar  sexuality."    P.xii. 

/  Now  there  is  just  this  difference  l;>etween  the  forms  of  speech 
here  instanced,  and  the  case  which  they  are  intended  to  iUtis- 
trate.  The  former  are  usual  modes  of  parlance ;  the  latter  is 
perfectly  isolated  and  extraordinary.  Were  our.  language  sus« 
ceptible  of  that  nicety  of  cpncord  which  exists  in  tne  Greek, 
we  ratcght  feel,  as.  well  as  see,,  the  pro^ffious  anomaly  of  this  con- 
struction. Speaking,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  we  may  always  cor- 
rectly employ  the  sexual  or  neuter  pronoun,  because  these 
words  have '  not,  in  reality,  a  gender :  but  the  word  wcS^EAa  is 
absolutely,  actually,  essentially  neutei*,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
forced  into  concord  ^ith  a  masculine  adjective,  without  a  direct 
violation  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  grammar.  That 
this  is  at  all  accounted  for  by  what  has  been  just  quoted,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  beUere :  and  as  little  by  what  follows. 

.  "  All  our  ideas  (says  a  modern  writer)  proceed  primarily  from  the 
seAses/'  that  is,  it  may  be  supposed  from  the  impression  of  externa) 
objects  on  the  mind,  and  yet  noUiing  is,  in  general  more  fallacious  than 
such  evidence,  however  highly  it  may  be  esteemed,  in  the  developement 
of  truth.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  elevate  our  minds  into  a  region 
more  exalted  than  the  senses,  namely  ii^  heavenly  light,  and  we  shall 
not  fail  to  discover,  why,  in  reference  to  Divine  subjects,  a  mode  of 

phraseology,  similar  to  that  used  in  natural  subjects,  is  so  constantly 

•••  -.  ••»  ..... 

*  SitaUiahed  precedents  are  maxims  sanctioned  by  law,  and  as  sud^  liave  their 
auihoritv ;  but,  says  Bbhop  Watson,  "  we  do  not  admit  'them  'in  philosophy,'  or  the- 
ology ;  nor  we  do  not  allow,  that,  there  are  infaipble  hfiterpretat^ons  of  the  Bible, -Trhich 
Ir  oqr  statute  boftk:  On  the  odntiary,  we  maintain,  that  FtOk^s,  CfttirtAat,  mid  CmOteib 
ktwe'  eihr^d  in  .their  interpretations  of  tlits  book,  in'  their  dednms  conoar^ng  psrticiiiar 
points  of  faith*  This  we  must,  as  Protestants,  ever  mai;itain,  or  we  cannot  juttiiy  out 
UTing  eiAancipated  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  the  Oiurch  of  Rome." 
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exldbiled  in  the  Script4res;  'Tha  Holy  Sphrit,  for  eitample;  is  thereia 
denofflkated  *  the  Spirit  of  Truths  wbich  Truth  having  respect 
more  particularlr  to  the  understanding  ^  or  the  intellectual  principle  of 
tile  human  mind  is  designated  as  masculine ;  Truth,  in  such  an  aspect^ 
being  really  and  absolutely  such;  for  as  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  very 
Divine  Truth  itself,  as  *  the-  Word  made  fleshy  and  his  Church  in  its 
collective  form  the  recipient  of  that  truth ;  therefore  Jesus  is  called  the 
bridegroom  and  hitsband;  and  the  Church,  by  the  same  rule,  ^  tht 
Bride,the  Lamb's  wife  J'  * 

**  Observing  the  same  consistency  of  language,,  the  Scriptures,  we 
find,  universally  preserve  the  analogy  of  corresponding  ideas,  and  in  so 
doing  not  unfrequently  Apply  to  truth,  l^e  strongly  marked  epithet  of 
ntan ;  whilst  th^  affection,  or  the  love  of  truth,  assumes  the  appedrame 
cf  being  feminine;  no  doubt,  in.  reference  to  that  soft,  tender  8usce{K 
dbiiity,  and  pure  affection,  vehich  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
female  breast,  whilst  standing^  in  the  pristine  order  and  beauty  of  ita 
formation,  •  ;  . 

'*  To  elucidate  this  position,  man,  as  the  most  potent  and  sagacioi^ 
Qf  all  created  beings,  is  represented,  and  truly  so,  as  most  eminently 
formed  for  deeds  of  valour  and  enterprize,..  and  distinguished  for 
wisdom,  discrimination,  and  contemplation;  but  the  woman  for  love, 
beauty,' softness  of  affection',  pliability,  and  '  sweet  attractive  grace;' 
which  two  principles  of  the  male  and  female  Dfiind,  when  in  Divine 
order,  are*  evidently  intended  by  th6  great  Creator,  to  be  so  reciprocal 
in  their  operation,  so  intimately  tronjoined  and* incorporated,  as  to  form 
and  constitute  an  inseparable  one."  P.  xvi. 

Now  It  happens,  unfortunately  enough  for  this  theory,  that 
Wisdom,  or  the  Intellectual  Principle  is  feminine  in  both  the 
languageis  of.Scnptuire)  and  is  personified  as  a  female  in  tKd 
first  chapter  of  the  Prqverbs.  Therefore  the.  fanciful  sti:uciure 
here  ^^cted,  .which,  if  sound,  would  be  ^gilyJeyelted,.is,an' 
truth,  fBxAtj  at  its  very  foundatiQH^  and^  by  consequence^  fklls 
to  the  ground. 

Our  object  here  is  not  to  prove  the  generally  received  Trinity 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  that  has  been  done  abundantly  else-* 
.where.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
demonstrate .  the  .  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having,  w^ 
think,  clearly  shewn  that  Dr.  Churchiirs  battery  against  somi9 
outworks  of  this  doctrine  has  altogether  failed  to  touch  them^ 
Dr.  Churchill  should  have  overthrown  Jones  of  Nayland ; .  an^ 
then  he  would  have  had  clear  ground  to  build  on. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
work,  has  induced  us  already  to  comment  at  some  length ;  but 
we  cannot  conclude,  our  observations  without  soliciting  the  at* 
tention  of  the  public  mind,  especially  that  of  persons  who  are 
disposed  to,  publish  their  opimous  on  abstruse  points  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  to  the  principle  which  we  explained  at  the  outset :  that 
nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  particular  and  universal  in- 
terests of  Religion,  as  the  attempt  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  the  human  intellect  what  is  evidently  above  it,  and  placed 
beyond  the  contact  of  those  instruments  with  ^  which  we  inves- 
tigate all  truth.  Mystery  does  not  suit  the  Socinian ;  therefore 
lie  annuls  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Mystery  is 
equally  unacceptable  to  Dr.  Churchill;  therefore  he  annuls 
their  personality.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  God  is  One ; 
therefore  the  Socinian  denies  that  he  is  one  in  three  persons : 
the  same  Scriptures  declare  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
God;  therefore  the  doctor  denies  that  they  are  persons  at  alL 
How  much  more  agreeable  to  reason  is  his  conduct  who. 
believes, — not  because  the  subject  can  be  comprehended,  but 
because  Scripture  is  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  doctrine  proved 
to  be  there !  All  the  texts  which  the  Socinian  quotes  for  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead,  are  doubtless  there ;  and  we  believe  the 
Unity:  all  which  Dr.  Churchill  cites  on  the  other  side  are 
there ;  and  we  believe  the  Trinity.  We  pretend  not  to  explain 
or  understand.  We  cannot  but  believe  in  both  ;  and  if  we  use 
the  word  "  person,"  or  any  other,  to  convey  the  idea,  it  is 
not  because  the  idea  is  definite,  but  because  we  cannot  express 
(hat  which  we  do  not  understand. 


Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  hy  Authority  during  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII;  viz*  Articles  about  Religion,  1536.  The  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man^  1537.  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man,  1543.  8vo.  Pp.  388.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,    mdcccxxv. 

This  volume  deserves  to  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  very  va- 
luable monument  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Its  use  and  applica- 
tion may,  however,  be  various,  according  to  the  hands  into 
which  it  may  chance  to  fall ;  for  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  this  country  does 
not  appear  to  be  reduced,  even  yet,  to  any  standard  of  certainty. 
What  the  early  Reformers  really  meant  or  did  not  mean, — 
what  they  did  or  did  not  maintain, — ^remains,  to  this  moment, 
matter  of  dispute  with  some ;  and,  as  in  all  partial  references  to 
ancient  writings  in  support  of  particular  opinions,  the  art  of 
'selection  seems  to  be  so  well  understood,  as  to  lead  to  very  dif- 
ferent ostensible  results.    The  truly  unbiassed  and  impartial 
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i'eader,  critic^  or  historian,  can  have 'no  security  but  in  the 
power  afforded  him  of  consulting  for  himself  the  original  re- 
cords in  their,  utmost  fulness  and  integrity.  Though  it'  may 
not  be  universallyjknown,  yet  it  must,  we  diink,  be  very  gene- 
rally so,  that,  as  the  Bible  is  to  all  who  call  themselves  by  the 
»ame  of  Christ,  the  authority  to  which  they  very  confidently 
appeal, — ^let  their  sentiments  and  opinions  on  religious  topics  be 
ever  so  discordant,— so  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and  ancient  For- 
mularies of  our  own  Church  are  continually  cited  by  persons  at 
variance  on  j[)oints  of  the  first  importance,  as  bearing  testimony 
on  the  part  of  our  early  Reformers  to  their  respective  but  dif- 
ferent opinions.  How  then  is  the  public  at  large  to  decide 
upon  such  differences  ?  Garbled  extracts  are,  on  both  sides, 
disputed;  and  the  works  cited,  perhaps,,  so  far  from  being  in 
every  body's  hands,  or  easily  to  be  seen,  may  be  particularly 
secluded  from  the  pubUc  on  account  of  their  rarity  ;  or,  what  is 
even  worse,  may  be  extant,  by  means  of  the  press,  under  differ- 
ent forms,  being  either  imperfect  copies  of  the  originals,  or 
imperfect  copies  of  copies,  tending  only  to  breed  confusioh,  and 
multiply,  disputes. 

.  These  c6nsiderations  may  help  us  properly  to  appreciate  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  preparing  K)r  the  behoof  and  advan* 
tageof  the  public  such  a  volume  as  he  has  here  presented  to 
the  world.  His  residence  at  Oxford,  and  connection  with  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  Clarendon  Press,  all  concur,  indeed,  to 
place  in  his  hands  a.  power  to  serve  the  pubUc  in  this  way, 
which  few,  .comparatively,  possess.  The  press  cannot,  we  are 
confident,  in  these  days  be  better  employed  than  in  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  mtost  perfect  copies  that  can  be  taken  of  original 
and  rare  productions,  especially  such  as,  in  times  of  less  care 
and  attention^  may  have  been  imperfectly  transcribed,  or  misre- 
presented hj  historians  of  different  degrees  of  credit. 

All  tbaj:  IS  here  said  applies,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the 
work  before  us.  It  is  a  reprint  of  ancient  Formularies,  the, 
originals  of  which  are  not  of  easy  access,  and  which  have  been 
Yariously  printed,  and  not  rightly  understood  by  historians  of 
DO  smaU  name.  It  is  a  reprint  of  ancient  FormuliM^ies,  which, 
while  certain  writers  have  been  anxious  to  refer  to  them  for 
principles  of  early  Protestantism,  others  have  denounced  as 
plainly  and  decidedly  Papistical.  The  truth,  upon  perusal  of 
the  whole,  will,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  be  found  between. 
They  are  partly  Papistical  and  partly  Protestant ;  but,  at  all 
events,  as  the  learned  Editor  rightly  observes  in  his  Preface,  of 
no  absolute  authority  either  way;  as  being,  at  the  best,  docu- 
ments of  an  anterior  date,  to  the  full  and  formal  renunciation 
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of  Popery  in  these  realms,— anterior,  that  is,  to  tfie.  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  being  compiled  under  his  predecessor,  nrho,  it  ii 
well  known^  continued  to  hold  most  of  thie  doctrines  and  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  he  politically  opposed  the  en- 
croachments and  usurpations  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  people  snould,  to  this  day,  seem 
to  think  thi^  so  CTeat  a  revolution,  as  the  Reformation  of  religion 
in  all.  part^.  of  Europe  really  was,  could  have  been  brought 
about  otherwise  than  gradually.  All  the  Reformers  of  note  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in 
subjection  to  the  priesthood ;  and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that,  on 
a  sudden,  they  snould  be  able  to  see  or  detect  all  the  abuses 
and  errors  to  which  they  had  previously  given  their  counte- 
nance ;  or  so  nicely  guard  their  proceedings  as,  in  no  instance, 
to  do  either  too  much  or  too  httle.  Both  extremes  were  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible ;  and  those  of  the  greatest  weight  and  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  England  soon  found,  that,  in  their 
efforts  at  reformation,  they  were  particularly  placed  between 
these  two  extremes.    There  were  mapy  decidedly  inclined  and 

Erepared,  in  their  estimation,  to  do  too  muchf  and  this  may 
ave  been  one  weighty  reason  why  they  have  been  since 
thought^  on  their  part,  to  have  done  too  little.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  deny  that  in  these  old  Formularies  there  is  much 
that  is  of  a  Papistical  cast ;  but,  perhaps,  it  requires  a  nicer  eye 
than  faUs  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  readers,  or  even  of 
critics,  to  discern  the  difference  between  what  has  only  a  Papis- 
tical aspect,  and  what  is  positively,  decidedly,  and  indisputably 
Papistical.    The  Professor  says,  in  his  preface  i 

.  ''In  these  Formularies  many  of  the  tenets  of  Homanisn^  are  to  be 
found,  which,  on  a  closer  examination  of  Scripture,  and  under  the  ex- 
ercise of  ah  unfettered  liberty  of  judgment  in  the  Jsucceeding  re^ 
^Edward  VI!)  were  discarded  as  erroneous.  The  attentive  reader,  how- 
ever,*^  he  adds,  "  will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  in  many  pomts,  the  name 
only  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  retained,  while  tne  principle  is,  in 
fkct,  surrendered ;  and  every  portion  of  those  doctrines  which  nad  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  productive  of  evil,  and  of  dangerous  infla- 
ence  on  Uie  moral  or  religious  practice  of  mankind,  is  mitigated  and  ex- 
plained away." 

Now  this  seen[is  to,  us  to  be  a  most  just  repteaentation  of 
the  cas^:  only,  "^  it  does  certainly  require  an  aitefUive  reader  to 
discern  the  difference  on  all  occasions ;  and  some  may  account 
themselves  of  that  class  of  readers  without  a  proper  title  to  it. 
If  the  Formularies  are  decidedly  Papisticali  they  ought  to  have 
little  pr  np  weight,  as. authorities  with  Protestants ;  but.if  tfaert 
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he,  (sven  in  the  mbst  suspicious  parts,  a  great  deal  of  pure  Pro- 
testantisiHy  mixed  up  \iritfa  what  remains  of  Popery  or  Roman- 
bm,  the  true  Protestant  must  stand  Justified  in  referring  to  them 
as  excellent  authorities/  so  far  as  they  go.  And  if  Cranmer 
)iad  biit  a  hand  in  them,  it  is  fair  to  go  back  to  them  as  docu- 
ments of  authority,  regarding  the  progress  of  opinion  in  his  days  5 
and,  from  their  very  imperfection,  capable  of  bearing  evidence 
against  the  parties  most  directly  opposed  to  him,  either  as  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Geneva.  Our 
meamng  is,  that  though  they  might  have  been  more  perfect, 
and  freer  from  unsound  doctrines ;  yet  where  they  shew,  being 
imperfect,  a  manifest  tendency  to  avoid  the  extremes,*  either  of 
Romanism  or  Calvinism,  they  evince  the  struggles  of  the  great 
Reformer's  mind  to  approach  perfection  as  nearly  as  he  could 
do' so;  and  where  he  could  not  prevail  to  get  rid  of  a  false  doc- 
trine altogether,  the  endeavours  he  made  so  to  shake  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  doctrine,' as  to  procure  it  to  be,  in  due  time,  en*- 
tkely  dismissed.  v 

It  ^oidd  bie  absurd  for  lis  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  the 
conthrversiesstiir  afloat  upon  certain  points,  in  which  the  early 
Reformers  are  brought  forward  as  witnesses  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  without  sufficient  agreement  as  to  the  tendency  of 
their  own  avowed  sentiments;  and  it  may  certainly  so  happen, 
in  referring  back  to  their  writings,  that  they  may  seem  to  have 
contradicted  themselves.  Cranmer,  indeed,  is  known  to  have 
done  so  itpon  the  point  of  Transubstantiation ;  Ridley,  in  the 
very  last  year  of  Heniys  reign;  having,  by  arginnent,  brought 
him  over  to  his  opinion.  But  are  no  allowances  to  be  made  for 
such  a  change  of  sentiments  in  a  Reformer,  noted  for  his  caution 
and  prudence,  and  who  had  more,  perhaps,  to  apprehend  froni 
p^cipitation,  than  from  what  others  would  account  negligence 
or  diuness.  In  matters  of  opinion,  prejudices  must  have  consi-» 
derable  force,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  way  till  the  truth 
be  rendered  manifest  on  the  one  side  or  .the  other :  for  preju** 
dices,  or  rather,  perhaps,  prepossessions,  are  not  neoeissarily 
fiilse :  they  may  be  true,  after  aU ;  but  time  niust  be  allowed^ 
for  investigation.  Cranmer  ad[:nowledged  the  force  of  preju- 
diced expUicitly  and  honestly ;  and  that,  in  fact,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *'  he  haid  been,  in  many  years  past,  in  divers  errors." 
The  opinions  of  the  early  Reformers,  at  different  periods,  should 
always,  therefore,  be  received  cum  grano  salts :  no  man  was 
more  indulgent  to  the  prejudices  of  others  than  Cranmer. 

These  Fojrmularies,  therefore,  we  conceive  to  be  of  great  im- 
portaiicef  not  as  documents  of  pure  Protestantism — far  from  it; 
out  aa  documents  contaimng  a  great  deal  of  Protestantism,  es<- 
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pecially  for  those  tuned^  and  justly  to  be  referred  to,  as  far  as 
their  evidence  goes.  The  pubUe  may  be  thankfol  to  tbe 
Regius  Professor  of  Diyinity,  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  rescue 
these  ancient  documents  from  all  chance,  in  future,  of  misre- 
presentation ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  thev  were  known, 
or  rightly  understood,  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical nistorians,  as  Burnet  and  CoUier  for  instance ;  but  the 
former  particularly,  who  not  only  seems  to  have  confounded 
one  with  another,  but  to  have  assigned  wrong  dates  to-  them, 
and  indeed  to  have  fallen  (confessedly  *^  through  haste  i^  a  bad 
excuse)  into  many  mistakes  concerning  them.  Here  they  are  in 
full;  more  correct  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  other  copies 
still  extant ;  with  the  addition  of  one  copy  of  the  Articles,  in  par- 
ticular, discovered  by  the  Professor,  in  Bishop  Tanner's  va- 
luable collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  has  been  added 
that  the  public  may  be  apprised  of  its  existence,  and  of  the 
various  readings  it  contains,  as  compared  with  the  Cotton  MS. ; 
which  latter  seems,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  too  hastOy 
taken  for  the  original,  as  ddivered  to  the  world ;  though  it  bore 
a  different  titlefcom  Bishop  Tanner's  copy,  printed  by  Berthelet 
in  1536,  which  Dr.  Lloyd  conceives  to  be,  in^sputaUy,  the 
most  authentic.  The  difference  between  the  two  titles  is  -this, 
In  the  Cotton  MS.  they  are  set  forth  as  *^Articles  about  ReS- 
gioHf  set  out  by  the  Convocation^  and  published  by  the  King's 
authority^*  In  the  edition  discovered .  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  Bishop 
Tanner's  Collection,  they  are  entitled  ^*  Articles  devised  by  the 
Kinge*s^Highnes  Majestie^  to  stablyshe  Christen  Quietness  and 
Umtie  amonge  us,  and  to  avoyde  Contentious  opinions,'  which 
Articles  be  also  ajiproved  by  the  Consent  and  DetemmoHonof 
the  hoU  Clergie  of  this  realmeJ'  The  latter  is  supposed  •  to 
have  been  corrected  by  the  king's  own  hand.  We  know  not 
where  Dr.  Laurence  had  seen  it ;  probably  in  the  Bodleian, 
where  Dr.  Lloyd  found  it;  but  that  he  had  seen  it,  we  may 
conclude  from  his  having  cited  it  under  the  latter  title,  in  the 
notes  to.  the  first  of  his  Bampton  Lectures.  r 

Having  mentioned  Dr.  Laurence,  we  shall  venture  to  extract 
a  hint  from  that  learned  writer,  as.  to  the  most,  correct  mode  of 
getting  at  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  early  Reform- 
ers, by  a  comparison  of  their  own  works  and  performances  at 
<1ifferent  times ;  but  especially  those  of  Cranmer,  who  seems  to 
stand,  with  all  parties,  most  rjesppnsible  for  the  contents  of  our 
Homilies^  Articles,  and  even  the  Formularies  before  us.  Having 
attended  to  the  injunction  of  Edward  VI.,  directing  Erasmus's 
Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  to  be  provided,  in  every  parish,  and 
to  be  publicly  kept  in  churches,  for  the  general  instruction  of 
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the  people  ;  and  having  cited  from  that  Paraphrase  some  very 
strong  passages  on  the  subject  of  free-will,  he  adds: 

"  With  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  thus  obtruded  on  public  notice  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  those  of  Cranmer  seem  to  have  perfectly  accorded 
at  the  same  period.  What  they  were  in  the  preceding  reign,  the  *  Ne- 
cessary Erudition'  shews ;  at  least  what  those  were  to  which  he  assented, 
and  which,  probably,  he  drew  up  himself,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England;  but  it  has  been  contended,  that  little  deference  is  due  to 
that  work,  because  it  might  have  been  corrupted  by  the  intrigues,  of 
Gardiner,  and  the  caprice  of  HenryT  It  may  be  of  importance,  there- 
fore, (as  far,  I  mean,  as  private  opinion  can  be  of  importance  to  illus- 
trate the  general  tendency  of  any  point  in  a  public  creed)  to  consider 
what  they  were  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  when  they  proceeded 
voluntarily  from  himself*" 

He  then  proceeds  to  cite  Cranmer's  Catechism,  translated 
from  the  German. 

This  caution  is  of  importance  as  to  all  the  Formularies  in  the 
Volume  edited  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  Every  line  of  pure  Protestantism^ 
doctrinal  or  morale  we  may  presume,  contains  and  sets  forth  the 
sentiments  of  our  early  Reformers,  in  their  utnoost  fulness  and 
integrity;  of  Cranmer,  however,  most  particularly.  Where  they 
seem  cramped^  or  iticlining  too  much  to  Romish  principles,  we 
may  conclude  that  Gardiner  or  Henry  had  a  great  share  in 
them;  and  we  had  better  then  turn  to  the. documents  and  writ- 
uigs  that  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Where  they 
differ,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  the  latter,  the  free  and  un- 
shackled opinions  of  the  writer  are  to  be  found ;  his  true^  ge- 
nuine, and  private  sentiments :  and  where  they  agree,  that  those 
sentiments  and  opinions  receive  the  fullest  confirmation,  and 
have  all  the  strength  of  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  judg- 
ment, upon  every  several  and  particular  point.  Subject  to  this 
caution,  the  Formularies  here  reprinted  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  contain  much  and  very  import- 
ant information  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  We  may  see  upon  what  good  and  solid  grounds  the  Pope's 
supremacy  was. set  aside,  absolutely  and  fully; — ^how  many, of 
the  tenets  and  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  Church,  if  we  may  so 
say,  were  retained,  modified  or  unmodified ; — ^hpw  many  were 
dismissed,  as  having  no  ground  in  Scripture  to  rest  upon ; — and 
above  all,  we  shall  trace,  with  peculiar  interest,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress that  was  even  then  making,  towards  a  pure  and  perfect 
system  of  Christian  morality,  detached  from  external  ceremonies, 
scholastic  sophistry,  and  idolatrous  superstitions.  The  Expo- 
sition of  the  Commandments,  both  in  '^  the  Instruction"  and 
"  Erudition,"  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  even  the  Sacraments,  i£  we 
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substitute  **  repentance**  for  "  penance/'  or  rather,  (for  that  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter)  if  we  be  but  careful  not  to  confound  the 
old  Protestant  term  penance,  with  the  Popish  sacrament  of 
penance,  much  of  pure  Protestantism  may  be  extracted  from 
even  those  parts  that  treat  of  the  seven  Sacraments.  There  is 
much  to  be  found  in  these  Formularies  touching  the  IncamaUon 
of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man,  that  bespeakd 
the  hand  of  a  profound  theologian  and  able  critic.  It  may 
afford  entertainment  to  Protestants,  to  see  on  what  groimds 
some  of  the  Romish  ceremonies,- and  Romish  formularies,  were 
adopted,  and  how  much  they  were  softened  down  to  render 
them  acceptable,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  that  is, 
before  that  more  than  semi-Popish  reformer  di/ed.  Of  the 
seven  Sacraments,  on  which  Henry  himself  had  written  a  book, 
it  will  be  seen  (pp.  lSiB-9)  four  were  esteemed  of  less  dig* 
nity  and  necessity  than  the  three  others,  (namely,  the  Sacra* 
ments  of  Baptism,  Penance^  and  of  the  AHar;)  which  three 
were  easily  reduced  to  two,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  sim- 
plified, by  consolidating  the  duty  of  penance,  or  repentance^ 
with  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  dismissing  from  the  latter, 
the  absurdity  of  transubstantiation.  To  many,  we -apprehend, 
all  that  occurs  upon  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  giving  of 
holy  bread,  bearing  canclles  on  Candlemas  day,  giving  ashes 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  carrying  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  creep* 
ing  to  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  and  many  other  such  rites, 
may  be,  as  here  treated  of,  quite  new ;  not  to  mention  the  ave 
Maria,  extreme  unction^  purgatory,  S^c :  of  which  there  is  mu<;h 
to  read,  as  inoffensively  written,  we  will  venture  to  say,  as  it  was 
possible  to  write  on  subjects  revolting  to  Protestants,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Reformation  was  gradually  suffered,  or  enabled,  to 
proceed. 

So  much  we  may  reasonably  assert  of  these  Formularies,  as 
they  regard  readers  in  general;  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, to  the  theological  student,  and,  we  must  add,  the  polemic^ 
they  ure  of  inestimable  valiiie,  as  securities  Against  misrepresen- 
tations, garbled  extracts,  and  partial  references. 
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The  Primer,  A  Book  of  Gammon  Prayer ^  needful  to  be  used  by  all 
ChristianSy  which  Book  was  authorized  ajul  set  forth  by  order  of 
King  Edward  VL,  to  be  taught,  learned,  read  and  used,  of  all  hie 
Stdfjects^  Edited  by  the  REVt  Henry  WALtsR,  B.D.  F.R.S^  laU 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  12mo«  Pp.  84.  Lon* 
don.     Riyingtons.     1825. 

» 
One  of  the  evils  attending  the  unshackled,  and  therefore  highly 

prolific  press  of  this  free  country,  is,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  sa 
oyerwhdined  with  new  and  modem  works,  as  to  have  little  oe 
no  time  left  us  to  think  of,  or  look  back  to  productions  of  greater 
antiquity.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  interesting  and  delight- 
fiil  art  or  science  of  music.  So  many  modem  compositions  are 
daily  presented  to  the  public,  that  ancient  music,  which  perhaps 
has  in  many  instances  a  decided  advantage,  is  comparatively  for-* 
gotten,  and  it  has  actually  been  found  almost  necessary,  as  we 
must  know,  to  institute  a  society  in  our  own  metropoUs,  even 
under  royal  patronage,  to  secure  to  it  something  of  a  permanent 
duration.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  any  ming  of  standard 
and  indisputable  merit  is  capable  of  being  rescued  from  what 
we  would  call  a  sort  of  accidental  oblivion,  we  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  hold  ourselves  much  indebted  to  those  who  step'forward, 
of  their  own  free  wiH,  to  redeem  it  from  positive  annihilation  i 
which,  though  a  strong  term,  is  certainly  not  too  much  so,,  when 
applied  in  siieh  a  case ;  since  it  stands  to  reason  that  to het^im^ 
eealed,  <Mr  forgotten,  or  not  known,  is  quite  as  bad,  with  regard 
to  books,  as  not  to  exut,  or  never  to  have  existed — ^upon  the  old 
principle,  that  **  de  nan  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
€it  ratioJ'* 

Luckily  in  the  present  rage  for  discoveries,  antiquaries  are 
allowed  to  bear  their  share,  and  there  is  no  absolute  objecti<m 
made,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  modern  publications,  to  the 
reprint  or  revival  of  such  works  as  those  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, by  any  who  may  have  patience  and  judgment  sufficient 
to  explore,  and  make  selections  from,  the  several  valuable  repo- 
sitories of  the  nation.  This  excellent  Httle  book,  however^ 
which  Mr.  Walter  has  taken  the  pains  to  restore,  though  as 
nearly  as  possible  three  hundred  years  old,  has  a  perfect  right 
to  be  esteemed  as  modem,  as  it  was  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
composition ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  a  most  legitimate  app^idix 
to  our  books  of  Common  Prayer,  adapted  indeed  to  private  use^ 
but  of  the  same  weight  and  authority  in  its  origin ;  being  com- 
piled and  put  together  by  those  most  respected  and  venerable. 
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founders  of  our  English  Protestant  Church,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  &c.«  and  set  forth,  as  the  title  page  informs  us^  by 
order  of  king  Edward  VI. 

Mr.  Walter,  ip  his  preface,  has  given  iis  a  history  of  the 
Primer,  which  might  well  make  those  amongst  us  ashamed,  who 
actually  never  heard  of  it  before ;  for  though  it  has  lotig  fallen 
into  disuse,  it  was  never  intended  that  it  should  do  so,  being 
quite  as  much  a  book  of  prayer  appropriated,  to  the  Church,  as 
tne  public  Liturgy  itself. 

We  are  confident  that  many  very  good  and  pious  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  quite  unaware  that  such  a  manual 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist ;  much  more  that  it  was  actually  com- 
piled by  the  very  divines  to  whom  We  owe  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  that  it  wks  intended  to  take  the  place  of  ^  Roman 
Catholic  manual  of  the  same  name  and  description;  and  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  use  of  it  was  positively 
enjoined  by  royal  authority.  The  leamefd  Editor  has  very  well 
accounted  for  the  subsequent  neglect  of  it,  during  the  disturb- 
ances and  religious  disputes  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
since  it  is  now  once  more  brought  to  light,  we  see  not  why  it 
should  hot  be  as  generally  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  as  our  more  public  formularies^  or  even  the  Bible 
itself. 

We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  of  our  copying  the  table  of 
contents,  that  every  pious  and  well  disposed  Christian  might 
see  what  ample  provision  is  herein  made,  by  those  very  divines 
to  whom  we  owe  our  admirable  Liturgy,  for  the  private  devotions 
of  '*  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,*'  and  upon  various  occa* 
sions.  It  contains  prayers  for  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
prosperous  and  the  afflicted ;  the  high  and  the  low ;  the  old  and 
the  young :  for  masters  and  servants ;  landlords  and  tenants ; 
parents  and  children;  husbands  and  wives;  for  all  professions 
and  callings,  from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the  labourer  in  the 
field  ;  prayers  for  all  the  graces  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
for  heavenly  aid,  for  bodily  health ;  for  comfort  and  support  in 
sickness  and  disease ;  and  for  strength  and  assurance  at  the 
awful  hour  of  death. 

The  Prayers  are,  like  those  in  our  Liturgy  short  but  full ;  free 
from  all  the  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  follieiS  of 
superstition.  The  whole  bopk  indeed,  small  as  it  is,  answers 
admirably  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Walter  in 
his  Preface ;  and  may  justly  be  received  by  the  public  as  "  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  pi'ayers  suited  to  individual  cases 
and  wants,  which  our  Reformers  could  not  properly  incorpojrate 
into  the  public  Liturgy  ;V  as  not  applicablej  that  is>  to  any  large. 
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nibted^  imd  promiscuous  congregation.  Jii  conclusion  we  miist 
-observe,  that  the  Primer  does  not  consist  merely  of  detached 
prayers ;  it  contains  admirable  directions  how  to  pray,  and  what 
h  st31  more,  how  to  render  ourselves  fit  to  pray,  with  forms  of 
prayer  for  particular  occasions,  and  suitable  selections  of  Psalms 
and  Lessons.  As  some  specimen  of  the  contents  may  be  ex- 
pected, we  shall  subjoin  the  following  judicious  directions  which 
occur  (page  5)  under  the  title  "  Before  thou  pray.'* 

"  First ;  Examine  thine  own  conscience,  with  what  kind  of  temptation 
or  sin  thou  art  most  encumbered  withal ;  and  pray  earnestly  to  God  ft)r 
remedies  thereto.  Asking  of  him  all  things'  needful  both  for  soul  and 
body ;  privately  for  thine  own  self  and  thy  family,  and  generaDy  for  all 
the  Christian  congregation.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  (thajt  is,  any 
gift  of  grace)  let  him  ask  of  God  which  giveth  to  all  men  indiflerently, 
and  casteth  no -man  in  the  teeth,  audit  shall  be  given  him. 
•  '*  Secondly ;  Upon  consideration  of  thine  own  lack^  and  the  common 
lack  of  the  congregation,  remember  that  God  commandeth  thee  by 
prayer  to  call  upon  him  for  remedy,  aid,  and  help,  saying :  Ask,  seek, 
knock ;  watch  and  pmy ;  call  upon  me  (saith  God)  in  the  day  of  tribu- 
Jation. 

'r  Thirdly ;  .Consider  that  God  doth  not  only  command  thee  to  pray, 
but  also  promiseth  graciously  to  hear  and  grant  all  thine  honest,  lawfid, 
and  godly  requests  and  petitions;  saying.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have; 
knock j  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you; /Every  one  that  asketh,  hath, 
&c.  Call  upon  me  (saith  God)  in  me  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver 
thee.  - 

"  Fourthly ;  Thou  must  ste^Mastly  believe  God's  promises ;  and  trust 
undoubtedly,  that  both  he  can  and  will  perform  them.  Ask  in  faith 
(saith  St.  James)  nothing  doubting;  for  why  shouldst  thou  doubt, 
seeing  that  the  Holy  Scripture  testifieth  of  God,  that  he  is  faithful,*  just, 
and  true,  in  all  his  words  and  promises;  saying.  The  Lmd  is  fdithfut  in 
all  his  words.  He  wfll  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant.  -<  The  truth  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.        ...  .  .      \ 

"  Fifthly  ;  Thou  must  ask  of  God  all  thy  petitions  and  requests,  for 
his  mercy  and  truth  sake ;  iot  Christ  Jesus  sake,  and  in  his  blessed  and 
holy  name.  Save  me.  Oh  God  (saith  David)  for  thy  name's  sake.  Ko 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me,  saith  Christ.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  whatsoever  you  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.     Mark,  that  he  saith,  *  In  my  name/  -  ~    . 

"  Sixthly  ;  Thou  must  never  ask  fqr  worldly  and  corruptible  things^ 
pertaining  to  this  transitory  life,  such  as  bodily  health,  wealth,  or 
strength,  without  employing  in  thy  prayer  such  conditions  as  these.  If  it 
be  thy  will,  Oh  Lord  ;  If  it  stand  with  thine  honour  and  glory ;  If  it  be 
for  my  souFs  health,  profit  and  advantage ;  if  not,  thy  will  be  done  and 
not  mine.  All  these  things  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
neeiof,  before  ye  ask  of  him.  With  this  condition  prayed  Christ,  say- 
ing, Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless^ 
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not  u  I  will;  but  as  thou  inlt.  With  this  condition  prayed  David  for 
his  letnra  in  bis  exile. 

>  '<  Serenthly;  Thoa  must  not  appoint  any  certain  time  to  Oed  for 
gnmting  thy  requests ;  but  utterl}r  commit  that  to  his  Oodly  will  and 
pleasure,  who  knoweth  best  what  time  of  granting  thy  requests  is  most 
cojgamodious.  and  profitable  for  thee.  Hereof  thou  hast  a  goodly  ex* 
ample  in  Judith. 

'*  Finally,  Thou  must  in  any  wise  take  heed^  when  thou  prayest,  that 
thou  be  in  love  and  charity  with  all  men ;  or  else,  all  these  aforesaid 
things  profit  nothing  at  all.  For,  like  as  a  surgeon  cannot  heal  a  wound 
perfectly^  so  long  as  any  iron  remaineth  in  it ;  even  so,  prayer  cannot 
profit,  so  long  as  the  mind  is  cankered  and  defiled  with  giule,  firaud, 
deceit,  rancour,  hatred,  malice,  and  spicb  other  like,  wretchedness ;  for 
brotherly  reconcihation  must  needs  go  before  prayer.  As  Christ;  saith, 
'  If  thou  ofierest  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  rem«nberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thine  ofimng  before  the 
altar,  and  eo  thy  way.;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come, 
and  ofier  thy  gift.' 

**  Prepare  wyself  therefore  to  prayer  with  the  eight  aforesaid  conside* 
rations;  and  being  adorned  and  garnished  with  faith,  hope,  charity, 
meekness,  soberness,  equity,  pit^,  and  godliness,  go  to  in  Christ's  name, 
f^id.pray  unto  God  with  all  diligence.  And  tiiat  thy  prayer  tn$iy'  be 
more  effectual,  let  it  be  joined  always  with  temperate  fasting,  and  cba« 
ritable  alms  to  thy  needy  neighbour,  according  to  the  gc^y  council 
jiven  to  the  good  man,  Tobit*    *  Prayer  is  good  wi;th  fasting  and  alms*' 

*'  And  in  thy  faithful  prayers  remember  th^jt  thou  p^y  for  $mr  sove- 
reign. , 

*'  THE  SUM. 

'*  Pray  because 

'*  1.  Thou  hast  need. 

'^  2.  Qod  commands  thee. 

**  3.  Of  God's  promises. 

*^  4.  Pray  in  faith  of  God's  promise. 

^'  5.  Ask  all  things  in  Christ's  name. 
.    ^^.6*  Ask  worldly  and  temporal  things  condiiionaUy* 

*^  7«  Appoint  God  no  time ;  but  abtde  his  pleasure. 
,    **  8.  In  any  wise  pray  in  charitv.. 

.  **  9.,  Ask  things  pertaming  \o  thy  salvation,  remission  of  sin,  and  life 
everlasting,  without  condition.  For  these  hath  God  certainly  proiwed 
to  all  them,  that  with  a  true,  faithful^  and  obedient  he^,  do  .eome  unto 
^Mm.  in  earnest  .%n4pontinualprayer.''    P*  5*^ 
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PrqcfiCat  (md  Internal  JBvukneeagainai  CkUhoUcism^  with  icceasioiUtl 
Strktures  <m  Mr.  Batler^&  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh:  4m 
Six  Letters,  addressed  to  the  impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholitis 

'  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  the  ReV.  Joseph  Blajjco 
White,  M.A.B.D.  in  the  University  of  Seville;  Licentiate  of  Di^ 
vimty  in  the  University  of  Osuna ;  formerly  Chaplain  Magistral 
(Preacher)  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at- Seville^ 
Fellow,  and  once  Rector,  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  a  Jesuof  the 
same  Toion ;  Synodal  Examiner  of  the  Diocese  of  Cadiz  g  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  of  Seville,  S^c.  ^c. ;  now -a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England: — Author  of  Doblado'st 
Letters  from  t^ain. '    8v6»    Pp.  308.    9s,  6dp    Lond<^n..;    Miirray* 

The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  qgainst  Popery ;  addressed  to  the  Lamer 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  By  the  R£V«  Josbph. 
Blakoo  Wj^^t:;!.,.  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  King  qf  Spain,  inthe 

.  Royal  Chapel  of  Seville  ;  now  a  Clergyman  in  the  Church  vf  Eng^ 
land.     12itio.    Pp.  140.    Londoai.    Rivingtons.    1825. 

Wb  have  already  entered  at  such  length  into  tiie  generil  contro- 
▼ersy' between  the  Roman  Cafholie  and  Protestant  churches,  as 
well  as  into  the  particular  controversy  occasioned  by  the  "  Books** 
of  theee  churches  written  by  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.Butler^  that 
we  may  safely.  hoM  ourselves  excused  from  saying  any  thing 
further  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on  the  present,  occasion.  In 
noticing  Mr.  Blanco  White's  very  singular  book,,  our  motive  is 
different. 

In  this  work  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  leamipg,  sacred  and  profane ;  a  man  of  consider* 
able  talent  and  great  eloquence,  who  was  an  ecclesiastieal  menk* 
ber,  of  no  mean  note,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in-  tha# 
country  where  she  has  most  effectually  guarded  against  the  in*- 
trusion  of  any  other — in  the  very  garden  and  paradise  of  her 
faith — with  respect  to  its  moral  effects.  This  is  the  portion  of 
the  work  to  which  we  ishaU  pay  our  more  immediate  attention.. 
The  refutation  of  Mr.  Butler's  positions,  the  display  of  his  truly 
lamentable  want  of  good  faith  in  making  quotations,  the  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  vtrhoie  ordering  of  the  ar* 
?iment5  are  very  clear  and  ingenious ;  but  in  this  respect  Dr. 
hillpotts'  is  a  work  of  greater  skiU  and  more  irresistible  power* 
Yet^  before  we  proceed  to  this  part  of  our  task,  we  must,  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  White,  remark,  that  his  superior  intimacy  with 
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the  arcana  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  supplied  him 
with  some  weapons  which  have  not  been  used  by  Dr.  Jrhillpotts; 
as  we  observe,  for  instance,  in  his  masterly,  dissection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  breviary,  (p.  144  et  seq.)  andin'his  discovery  .of 
the  very  Jesuitical  quotation  from  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
made  b/Mr.  Butler,  (p.  227.) 

Mr.  White  opens  his  work  by  a  most  interesting  detail  of  his  own 
history.  His  grandfather  was  an  Irishman,  who,  in  the  troubles 
of  that  kingdom,  preferred  his  faith  to  his  coimtry,  and  settled 
in  Seville.  His  father,  bom  in  Spain,' wa3  educated  in  Ireland; 
iso  that,  to  use  Mr.  White's  eloquent  expression,  he  "  combined 
in  his  person  the  two  most  powerful  and  genuine  elements  of  a 
religionist — the  unhesitating  faith  of  persecuting  Spain — the  im- 
passioned belief  of  persecuted .  Ireland."  The  creed  of  his 
mother,  less  controversial  perhaps,  was  as  undoubting  in  the 
dogmas  of  Rome.  Under  these  auspices,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  White  would  be  bred  in  the  strictest  and  most  regular 
manner  a  Roman  CathoUc,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  so. 

**  Dividing  my  time  between  study  and  devotion,  I  went  through  a 
conrse  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  University  of  Seville ;  at  the 
end  of  which  I  received  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  sub-deacon. 
By  that  time  I  had  obtained  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Aits  and  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  Being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the'  College  of  St.  Mary  a  Jesu 
of  Seville,  when  I  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  for  the  superior  degree 
of  Licentiate  of  Divinity  *,  which  the  Fellowship  required,  I  took  that 
degree  at  Osuna,  where  die  statutes  demand  no  intervsd  between  these 
academical  honours.  A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  I  had  received- 
priest's  orders,  when,  after  a  public  examination,  in  competition  with 
other  candidates,  I  obtained  the  stall  of  Magistral  or  Preacher,  in  the 
chapter  of  king's  chaplains,  at  Seville.'  Placed,  so  young,  in  a  situation 
which  my  predecessor  had  obtained  after  many  years'  service  as  a  vicar,' 
in  the  same  town,  I  conceived  myself  bound  to  aevote  my  whole  leisure 
to  the  study  of  religion.  I  need  not  say  that  1  was  fully  conversant 
with  the  system  of  catholic  divinity ;  for  I  owed  my  preferment  to  a 
public  display  of  theological  knowledge :  yet  I  wished  to  become  ac« 
qiiainted  with  all  kinds  of  works  which  might  increase  and  perfect  that' 
knowledge."    P*  6. 

In  the  course  of  this  pursuit  he  became  unhappy.  His  read- 
ing, so  far  from  confirming  him  in  his  faith,  totiuly.  unsettled  it ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  his  preaching  a  famous  sermon 
against  infidelity  before  the  royal  brigade  of  carbineers,  who  had 
come  to  Seville  to  worship  the  body  cfking  Ferdinand,  preserved 

'  *  Pre\4ou8  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  a  severe  examination  takes  places  which 
gives  to*  the  Licentiate  all  the  rights  though  not  the  honours  of  Doctorship.  These  may 
be  obtained  by  a  Licentiate,  at  any  time,  by  the  payment  of  some  fees. 
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in  the  Jcing*s  cJtapel;  (which  sermon  was  published  at'  the  ex- 
pense of  the  brigade)  he  "  was  bordering  on  Atheism/*  We  do 
not  wonder  at  it :  he  who  takes  it  for  granted  .that  such  prac- 
tices as  worshipping  the  body  of  a  worthless  being  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  far  from  infidelity.  It  can 
hardly  be  .expected,  that  in  a  country  like  Spain,  where  the 
crafl  of  education  leads  its  inhabitants  to  think  that  heresy  is 
one  of  the  most  abominable  of  crimes,  and  where  the  sound  of 
Protestant  doctrines  is  unheard,  every  person,  though  relieved 
from  the  horrible  absurdities  of  the  breviary,  or  book  of  legends, 
should  be  at  once  enabled  to  separate  the  sound  com  from  the 
tares  with  which  the  enemy  has  mingled  it ;  and  we  readily  be* 
lieve  Mr.  White,  that  sucn  is  the  condition  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  Spanish  clergy.  Indeed,  without  his  testimony,  history 
would  serve  to  teach  us  that  the  most  determined  deists  and 
atheists  have  filled  the  lofty  places  in  the  Roman.Catholic  church; 
and  that  even  the  triple  crown  has  been,  occasionally,  set  on  the 
head  of  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  or  ministry 
of  Him  of  whom  he  declared  himself  the  Vicar  General.  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth  was  less  cautious  than  some  other  pontiffs,  when 
he  told  his  worthy  son,  as  they  passed  by  an  image  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, that  "  that  imposture  was  a  good  thing  for  them ;" — ^but 
he  was  not  the  only  one  among  them  who  held  the  opinion. 
Mr.  White's  feelings  at  this  period  were  not  enviable. 

'^  To  describe  the  state  of  my  feelings,  when  believing  religion  a 
fable,  I  still  found  myself  compelled  daily  to  act  as  a  minister  and  pro- 
moter of  imposture,  is  certainly,  beyond  my  powers.  An  ardent  ^ish 
seized  me  to  fly  from  a  country  where  the  law  left  me  no  choice  between 
death  and  hypocrisy.  But  my  flight  would  have  brought  my  parents 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  and  I  thank  God  that  he  gave  me  a  heart 
which,  though  kmg  ^  without  law^'  was  often,  as  in  this  case,  a  '  law 
to  myself.'  Ten  years,  the  best  of  my  life,  were  passed  in  this  in- 
sufferal^e  state,  when  the  approach  of  Buonaparte's  troops  to  Seville 
enabled  me'  to  quit  Spain,  without  exciting  suspicion  as  to  the  real 
motive  which  tore  me  for  ever  from  every  thiiig  I  loved.  I  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  not  to  endure  the  most  ago- 
nizing pain  when  I  irrevocably  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  father's 
house,  and  when  his  bending  figure  disappeared  from  my  eyes,  at  the 
iirst  winding  of  the  Guadalquivir,  down  which  I  sailed.  Heaven  knows 
that  time  has  not  had  power  to  heal  the  wounds  which  this  separation 
inflicted  on  my  heart ;  but,  such  was  the  misery  of  my  mental  slavery, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  regret  for  my  determination  to  expatriate  myself, 
has  ever  exasperated  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  violent  step  by 
which  I  obtained  my  freedom."    P.  10. 

In  England,  he  fell  into  judicious  hands^  who  did  not  attempt 
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to  force  him,  by  any  over-argtnnenti  from  his  onbefief ;  an  at* 
tempt  that  would  probably  have  done  harm.  Paley's  Natural 
Theology  iGirst  attracted  his  attention^  and  showed  him  how 
much  could  be  said  for  religion  without  any  thing  approaching 
to  superstition.  The  solemn  and  beautiful  prayers  of  our  Li- 
turgy,  when  he,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  attended  St.  James's 
chapel,  next  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was  happily 
strenffthened  by  Paley's  Evidences.  He  went  to  Oxford,  not 
to  look  for  Degrees,  but  for  retirement,  in  that  great  seat  of 
learning;  and  there  he  studied  for  three  years.  A  grievous 
calamity  here' oppressed  him,  which  we  shall  relate  in  his  own 
words. 

"  For  more  than  three  years  my  studies  in  divinity  w^r^  to  me  a 
source  of  increasing  attachment  to  Christian  faith  and  practice.     When 
I  quitted  my  charge  as  tutor,  I  had  begun  a  series  of  short  lectures  on 
religion,  the  first  part  of  which  I  delivered.to  the  young  naembers  of  the 
family  *.    'Having  retired  to  private  lodgings  in  London,  it  was  my  in- 
tention, to  prosecute  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons ;  but 
there  was  by  this  time  a  mental  phenomenon  ready  to  appear  in  me,  to 
which  I  cannot  now  look  back  .without' a  strong  sense  of  my  own  weak-* 
jxess.    My  vehement  desire  of  knowledge  not  aUowing.  me  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  reading  whatever  books  on  Divinity  came  to  my 
kands^  J  studied  the  small  work  on  the  atonement,  by  Taylor  of  Norwich. 
The  confirmed  habits  of  my  mind  were  too  much  in  accordance,  with 
every  thiiig  that  promised  to  remove  mystery  from  Christianity,  and  I 
adc^pted  TayldrV  views  without  iii  the  least  suspecting  the  consequences. 
It-was  not  long,  however,  before  I  found  myself  beset  with  great  doubts 
f)n  the  divinity  of  Christ.     My  state  became  now  exceedingly  painfiil ; 
for,  though  greatly  waiting  religious  comfort  in  the  solitude  of  a  sick 
room,  where  I  was  a  prey  to  pain  and  extreme  weakness,  J  perceived 
that  religious  practices  had  lost  their  power  of  soothing  me.     But  no 
danger  or  suffering  has,  in  the  course  of  my  lifC)  deterred  me  from  the 
pursuit  of  truth.     Having  now  suspected  that  it  might  be  found  in  the 
Unitarian  system,  I  boldly  set  out  upon  the  search ;  but  there  I  did  not 
find  it.     Whatever  industry  and  attention  could  do,  all  was  performed 
with  candour  and  earnestness ;  but,  in  length  of  time,  Christianity,  in 
the  light  of  Unitarianism,  appeared  to  me  a  mighty  work  to  little  pur* 
pose ;  and  I  lost  all  hope  of  quieting  my  mind.     With  doubts  unsatis^ 
fied  wherever  I  turned,  I  found  myself  rapidly  sliding  into  the  gulf  of 
scepticism :  but  it  pleased  God  to  prevent  my  complete  relapse.     I  knew 
loo  well  the  map  of  infidelity  to  be  deluded  a  second  time  by  the  hope  of 
(inding  a  resting  place  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  throughout  its  wide  domains  : 
and  now  I  took  and  kept  a  determination  to  give  my  mind  some  restftt>m 

*  These  Lectures  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  1817,  with  the  title  of  Prbparatort 
Observations  ON- THB  STyoYOP  RelioioNi  by  a  Ci^ergyman  or  the  Churcr  of 
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the  studies;  whidh;  owing  to  my  peculiar  circumstances,;  had  evid^iUy 
occaBJo&ed  the  moral  fever  under  which  I  laboured.  .What  w^  the 
real  state  of  my  faith  in  this  peripd  of  darkness,  God  alone  can  judge. 
This  only  can  1  state  with  confidence — that  I  prayed  daily  for  light ; 
that  I  invariably  considered  myself  bound  to  obey  the  precepts  of;  the 
Gospel ;  ^d  that,  when  harassed  with  ftesh  doubts,  and  tempted  to 
turn  a\Vay  from  Christ,  I  often  repeated  from  my  heart  the  aftecting  ex- 
clamation of,  the  apostle  Peter — '  to  whom  shall  /go?  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."*     P.  22. 

We  have  known  other  instances  of  a  suiillar  misfortune 
arising  from  the  perusal  of  Taylor's  mischievous  and  sophisj 
tical  work, — whicn  yet  the  late  Bishop  Watson  was  in  the  habit 
of reconunending  to  all  students  in  Divinity;  a  perilous  recom- 
mendation! Mr.  White,  liowever,  had  the  happiness  eventually 
to  be  cleared  of  doubt,  and  he  gratefully  mentions  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  as  the 
work  which  principally  contributed  to  give  medicuie  to  hh 
mind*8  disease. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  Mr.  White's  religious  opinionis. 
We  see  that  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chtirch,  he  is  amply  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  it:  ^s  it  is, 
we  anticipate  one  objection  to  his  testimony, — he  is  an  apostate; 
and,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  interested  in  blackening  the 
party  which  he  has  abandoned.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Whitej 
or  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  his  work,  \yill  not  allow  a 
moment's  consideration  to  such  a  suspicion  against  so  upright  and 
single-minded  a  man ;  but  as  every  body  cannot  know  hint 
or  his  work,  we  shall  be'careful  to  cite  from  him,  what  can  be 
abundantly  supported  by  other.testimony,  but  which  we  oonsidec 
as  much  assisted  by  his  evidence.  . 

We  shall  first  quote  his  opinions  on  the  eifects  of  celibacy. 
After .  expressing  a  due  indignation  against  jbhe  mitred  tyrants, 
vIiQ  at  Trent  fulminated  loud  curses  in  defence  of  their  unnatu-: 
ral  decrees,  he  says: 

"  That  my  feelings  are  painfully  vehement  when  I  dwell  upon  this 
subject;  that  neither  the  freedom  I  have  enjoyed  so  many  years,  nor 
tlie  last  repose  of  the  victims,  the  remembrance  of  whom  still  wrings 
tears  from  my  eyes,  can  allay  the  bitter  pangs  of  my  youth ;  are  proofs 
that  my  views  arise  from  a  real,  painful  and  protracted  experience. '  Of 
monks  and  friars  I  know  comparatively  little,  because  the  vague  suspi- 
cions, of  which  even  the  most  pious  Spanish  parents  cannot  divest  them- 
selves, prevented  my  frequenting  the  interior  of  monasteries  during  boy- 
hood. .  My  own  judgment,  and.  the  general  dij^gust  which  the  prevailing 
crossness  ajii  yulgarky  of  the  regulq^rs,  create  ;in  those  who  daily  see 
them;  kept  me, subsequently  away  from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
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cowled  tribes :  but  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  amiable  life-prisonerfl 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  few,  if  any,  can  possess  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge than  myself.  Devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  since  the 
a^  of  fifteen,  when  I  received  the  minor  orders,  I  lived  in  constant 
fnendship  with  the  most  distinguished  youths^  who  in  my  town,  were 
preparing  for  the  priesthood.  Men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  church 
were  the  old  friends  of  my  family^my  parents  and  my  own  spiritual  di- 
rectors. Thus  I  gc%vf  up,  thus  I  continued  in  manhood,  till,  at  the  age 
of  five-and-thirty,  religion,  and  religion  alone,  tore  me  away  from  Idn- 
,dred  and  country.  The  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  undisguise4  con- 
Verse  of  sacramental  confession,  opened  to  me  the  hearts  of  many, 
whose  exterior  conduct  might  have  deceived  a  common  observer.  The 
coarse  frankness  of  associate  dissoluteness,  left  no  secrets  among  the 
'spiritual  slaves,  who,  unable  to  separate  the  laws  of  God  from  those  of 
their  tyrannical  church,  trampled  both  under  foot,  in  riotous  despair. 
Such  are  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  I  possess :  Go<d,  sorrow,  and  re- 
morse, are  my  witnesses.'-     P.  129. 

The  results  of  this  knowledge  are  as  lamentable  as  can  be 
conceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic,  and  in  every  point 
pf  view  melancholy,  than  the  following  : 

«  * 

'^  A  more  blameless,  mgenuous,  religious  set  of  youths  than  that  in 
the  enjoyment  of  whose  friendship  I  passed  the  best  yiMuni  of  my  life^.the 
world  cannot  boast  of.    Eight  of  us,  all  nearly  of  the  same.age,  lived 
in  the  closest  bond  of  affection,  from  sixteen  to  one-and-twenty ;  and 
four,  at  least,  continued  in  the  same  intimacy  till  that  of  about  thirty- 
five.    Of  this  knot  of  friends  not  one  was  tainted  by  the  breath  of  gross 
vice  till  the  church  had  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  turned 
the  best  affections  of  their  hearts  into  crime.     It  is  the  very  refinement 
of  church  cruelty  to  say  they  were  firee  when  they  deprived  themselves 
of  their  natural  rights.    Less,  indeed,  woidd  be  the  unfeelingness  of  a 
parent  who,  watching  a  moment  of  generous  excitement,  wouM  deprive 
a  son  of  his  birth-right,  and  doom  him,  by  a  voluntary  act,  to  pine  away 
through  life  in  want  and  misery.    A  virtuous  youth  of  one-and-twenty, 
who  is  made  to  believe  Christian  perfection  mseparable  from  a  life  of 
celibacy,  will  easily  overlook  the  dangers  which  beset  that  state  of  life. 
Those  who  madcr  and  those  who  still  support  the  unnatural  law,  wl||ch 
turns  the  mistaken  piety  of  youth  into  a  source  of  future  vice ;  ought  to 
have  learnt  mercy  from  their  own  experience :  but  a  priest  who  has 
waded  (as  most  do)  through  the  miry  slough  of  a  life  of  incessant  tempt- 
ationr-rjalling,  and  rising,  stumblmg,  strugding,  and  falling  a^ain, 
witlf^  at  once  casting  off  Catholicism  with  Christia^nitv ;  contracts, 
genB^iUy,  habits  of  mind  not  unlikq  those  of  the  guaras  of  oriental 
beauty.    Their  hearts  have  been  seared  with  envy."    P.  130. 

It  is  a  horrible  picture  which  Mr.  White  draws  of  the  evila  of 

6eHbiBiisy  among  the  clergy*.  '  That  of  the  female  convents  is  not 

<ifor  obvious  reasons  so  minutely  traced  \  but,  not  to  speak  of 
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im,  lh9k\L  h  ptaJNcliifc  a£.  intense  misery »  the  author  had  a 
mouniiiil  instance  in  the  case  of  his  own  sister. 

**  I  tow  my  ddest  sister,  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  slowly  sink 
into  the  grave  within  the  walls  of  a  conveht ;  whereas,  had  she  not  been 
a  slave  to  that  diurch  which  has  be^i  a  curse  to  me;  air,  amusement, 
and  exercise  might  have  saved  her,  \  saw  her  on  her  death-bed.  I 
obtained  that  melancholy  sight  at  the  risk  of  bursting  my  heart,  when, 
in  my  capacity  of  priest,  and  at  her  own  request,  I  heard  her  last  con- 
fession. Ah  !  when  shall  I  forget  the  mortal  agony  with  which,  not  to 
disturb  the  dying  moments  of  that  truly  angelic  being,  I  suppressed  my 
gusding  tears  in  her  presence ;  the  chokmg  sensation  with  which  I  forced 
me  woitis  of  absolution  through  my  convulsed  lips;  the  faltering  steps 
with  which  I  left  the  convent  alone,  making  the  solitary  street  where  it 
stood  re-echo  the  sobs  I  could  no  longer  contain ! 

•*  I  saw  my  dear  sister  no  more ;  but  another  was  left  me,  if  not  equal 
in  talents  tathe  eldest  (for  I  have  known  few  that  could  be  considered 
her  equals),  amiable  and  good  in  no  infeiior  degree.  To  her  I  looked 
up  as  a  companioii  for  lUe.  But  she  had  a  heart  open  to  erery  noble 
impresnon— and  such,  among  Catholics,  are  apt  to  be  misled  from  the 
pa&i  of  practical  usefulness,  into  the  wilderness  of  visionary  perfection* 
At  the  age  of  twenty  die  left  an.  infirm  mother  .to  the  care  of  servants 
and  strangers,  and  shut  herself  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  See  even  the  nearest  relations.  With  a  delicate  frame»  requi- 
rax^  every  indjulgence  to  support  it  in  health,  she  embraced  a  rule  which 
denied  her  the  eomforts  of  the  lowest  class  of  society,  A  coarse  woollen 
frock  fretted  her  skin :  her  feet  had  no  covering  but  that  of  shoes  open 
at  the  toes^  that  they  might  expose  them  to  the  cold  of  a  brick  floor ;  a 
couch  of  bare  planks  was  her  bed,  and  an  unfurnished  cell  her  dwelling. 
Disease  soon  nUed  her  conscience  with  fears;  and  i  had  often  to  en- 
dure tb&  torture  of  wknessiag  her  agonies  at  die  confessional.  I  left 
her,  idien  I  qadted  Spain,  dying  much  too  slowly  for  her  only  chaAce 
of  Belidl  £  wept  bitteriy  for  her  loss  two  years  after ;  yet  I  could  not  b^ 
so  cruel  ns  to  wis^  bar  alive.**    P.  141. 

**  Sight  so  deform,  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold — Adam  could  not — " 

but  the^igaitaries  and  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome»  it  appears, 
oodld  look  on  it--witfa  approbation. 

The  misery  may  foe  admitted ;  but  a  strenuous  champion  for 
the  diiHr^h  of  Rome  may  contend  that  the  colouring  of  vice  was 
j^ven  lb  the  picture  m  consequence  of  the  author's  apostasyb 
There  are*  kdwever,  but  too  niany  corroboradn^  proofs  of  the 
^nend  infancy  of  the  asylums  t2|f  monachism.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  darker  ages,  Or  bringing  forward  the  irrefuted  diarges 
of  the  early  Reformers  and  public  commissioners  appointed  to 
investig^te.the  subject,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
we  have  had  lately  published  in  a  most  sin^lar  work,  the  life 
'  ■     " h'2 •  - - 
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of  Scipio  oleRicci,  bisho][)  of  Piatoia,  such  details  of  donAucl 
within  the  walls  of  convents,  as,  for  blasphemy  and  gross  im-* 
piety,  would  shock  the  mosthardened  deist ;  and  for  disgusting 
pfonigacy,  would  bring  a  blush  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  most 
abandoned.  Nor  was  this  casual, — it  was  the  continuation  of  a 
long  system  of  vice  and  debauchery,  which  was  participated  in 
by  a  whole  Order  for  several  years,  and  which  was  finally 
checked  with  decisive  effect  by  the  thunder-storni  of  the  French 
Kevolution,— which,  while  it  devastated  elsewhere,  beyond  ques- 
tion purified  the  manners  of  Italy.  No  other  result  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  system.  Nunquam  dliud  natural  dlittd 
^apientiadixU. 

It  may  not  be  fair  perhaps  to  charge  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  generally,  the  particular  infamy  of  the  Inquisition,  bui 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  without  the  spirit  generated 
by  that  religion,  so  abominable  a  tribunal  could  not  have  ex- 
isted ;  and  tiiat  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  established  it  in 
every  country  that  acknowledged  its  creed,  if  it  had  not  been 
opposed*  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 'that  she  enrols  among  her 
saints,  and  assigns  as  the  patron  of  her  most  influential  Order  its 
blood-thirsty  inventor  Dominic,  a  monster  of  iniquity  fit  only  to 
rank  with  those  incarnations  of  wickedness,  whom  their  crimes 
have  damned  to  everlasting  fame!  The  voice  of  mankind  has 
unanimously  corisighed  the  Inquisition  to  reprolJiition,  and  we 
therefore  are.  under  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  its  horrors  ; 
biit  we  cannot  help  noticing  one  of  its  effects  on  the  moral  clia- 
.racter  of  those  pver  whom  it  spreads  its  baneful  influence.  Our 
author  experienced  it  himself. 

*<*  I,  too;  had  a  mother,  and  such  a  mother  as,  did  I  possess  the 
talents  of  your  gteat  poet,  tenfold,  they  would  have'  been  honoured  in 
doing  homage  to  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart. 
No  woman  could  love  her  children  more  ardently,  and  none  of  those 
children  was  more  vehemently  loved  than  myself.     But  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  had  poisoned  in  her  the  purest  source  of  affection.     I 
•saw  her,  during  a  long  period,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  in  my  pre- 
sence.    I  perceivfed  that  she  shunned  my  conversation,  especialfy.  when 
my  university  friends  drew  me  into  topics  above  those  of  domestic  talk. 
I  loved  her ;  and  this  behaviour  cut  me  to  the  heart.     In  my  distress  I 
•applied  to  a  friend  to  whom  she  used  to  communicate  all  her  sonrows; 
and,  to- my  utter  horror,  I  learnt  that,  suspecting  me  of  anti-catholic 
principles,  my  mother  was  distracted  by  the  fear  that  she  might  be 
.obliged  to  accuse  me  to  the  hiquisition,  if  I  incautiously  uttered  some 
eoodemned  proposition  in  her  presence.     To  avoid  the  barbarous  neces- 
sity of  being  the  instrument  of  my  ruin,  she  could  find  no  other  means 
but  that  of  shunning,  my  presence.     Did  this  unfortunate  mother  over- 
rate or  jiaistake  the  nature  of  her  Roman  Catholic  duties  ?    By  no 
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means.  The  Inquisition  was  established  by  the  supreme  authority  of 
her  church ;  and,  under  that  authority,  she  was  enjoined  to  accuse  any 
person  whatever,  whom  she  might  overhear,  uttering  heretical  opinions. 
No  exception,  was  made  in  favour  of  fathers,  children,  husbands,  wives'; 
to  conceal  was  to  abet  their  errors,  and  doom  two  .souls  to  eternal  per- 
dition. A  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  be  incurred  in  the  fact,  wag 
annually,  published  against  all  persons,  who  having  heard  a  proposition 
directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  omitted  to  inform 
the  Inquisitors  upon  it.  Could  any  sincere  Catholic  slight  such  a  com- 
mand?;'    P.  63; 

.  What  a  hardening  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart  is  here  displayed !  Can  we  think  that  any  church  which 
exacts  such  a  sacrifice  is  Christian  ?  The  old  Mosaic  command- 
ment that  forbflid  to  seeth  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  tenderness  that  should  put  those  who  re- 
quired the  mother  to  bear  testimony  against  the  son,  to*  the 
blush^  Yet  we  hear  the  Irish  declaimers  against  the  old  penal 
laws  which  restrained  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country,— un- 
der ^hich  we'may  remark,  en  passant,  they  crouched  in  silencjb 
while  they  existed,  and.  reserved  their  clamour  until  they,  were 
abolished^ — :exerting  the  full  power  of  their  eloquence  againsjt 
their  being  so  unnatural  as  to  compel  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  to 
make  a  provision  for  a  son  who  should  adopt  the  Prptestanjt 
faith.  ,  It  w.ould  exhaust  all  our  space,  if  we  were .  to  copy  ^ 
tenth  of  the  tirades  made  on  this  topicy  or  the  indignation  U 
arouses  in  the  minds  of  the  votaries  of  that  Church,  which,  as  we 
see,  enjoins  that  the  child  should  be  delivered  to  the  torture  of 
the  stake  for  daring  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Church  of 
Rome — by  his  own  mother !  .The  Roman  Catholic,  that  cries 
out  against  the  penal  laws,  and  yet  subscribes  to  the  dogmata 
of  the  Inquisition,  makes  us  recollect  the  Une  of  the  Satirist— 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

The  moral  effects  of  Confession  we  shall  display  to  our  read^ 
ers  from. the  other  book  of  Mr,  White's,. the  title  of. which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article — "  The  Poor  Maris  Presen- 
tativefrom  Popery ^^sl  dialogue  addressed  to. die  lower  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  whom  it  is  a  valuable  present. 

''  Reader.     I  do  not  well  understand  the  Romanist  belief  on  the  ne- 

»  *  • 

cessity  of  confession. 

"  Author.  The  Romanist  Church  makes  the  confession  of  every  sin  by. 
thought,  word,' and  deed,  necessary  to  receive  absolution  from  a  Priest ; 
and  teaches  that,  without  absolution,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  ob- 
taining it,  God  will  not  grant  remission  of  sins.  The  most  sincere  re- 
pentance, according  to  the  Catholics,  is  not  sufficient  to  save  a  sinner, 
without  confession  and  absolution,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  apply- 
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ing  to  a  priest.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ass^  that  even  iiii|ier(ect 
repentance,  a  sorrow  arising  from  the  fear  of  hell,  whieh  they  c9Xi  at tri- 
tioHy  will  save  a  sinner  who  confesses  and  receives  absolution.  The 
evident  object  of  doctrines  so  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  no  doubt,  that  of  'making  the  priesthood  absolute 
masters  of  the  people's  consciences.  They  must  some  time  oar  other 
(every  Roman  Catholic  is,  indeed,  bound  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year 
under  pain  of  excommunication)  intrust  a  priest  with  the  inmost  secrets 
of  their  hearts ;  and  this,  under  the  impression  that  if  any  one  sin  is  sup- 
pressed from  a  sense  of  shame,  absolution  makes  them  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege. The  effects  of  this  bondage,  the  reluctance  which  yonag  people^ 
especially,  have  to  overomie,  and  the  frequency  of  their  making  up 
their  minds  to  garble  confession,  in  spite  of  their  belief  that  they  in- 
crease the  number  and  guilt  of  their  sins  by  silence,  are  evifo  which  none 
but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  can  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

^'  E.  I  thought.  Sir,  that  confession  acted  as  a  check  upon  men's 
consciences,  and  that  it  often  caused. restitution  of  ill-gotten  money. 

*' il.  I  never  hear  that  paltry  plea,  so  frequently  used  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  in  this  country,  without  indignation.  It  seems  as  if 
they  wished  to  bribe  men's  love  of  money  to  the  support  of  their  doc- 
trines. In  a  case  where  the  main  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are 
so  deeply  concerned,  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  to  hold  up  the  chance  of  re- 
covering money  through  the  hands  of  a  priest,  as  ir  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion fVom  the  monstrous  evils  which  are  inseparable  fh)ra  the  Romanist 
confession.  The  truth  is,  that  restitution  is  not  a  whit  more  probable 
among  Roman  Catholics^  than  among  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. There  is  nt6t  a  Protestant  i^o  does  not  finaly  bdieve  the  neces- 
sity of  restitution  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from  Goa.  Though  i  have 
lived  only  fifteen  years  an  a  Protestant  country,  the  volunt^  restitution 
of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  poor  person,  whom  the  gtaoe  of  God  had  qalled 
;to  a  truly  Christian  course  of  life,  has  happen^  within  my  notice^  I 
acted  as  a  confessor,  in  Spain*  for  many  years,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience can  assure  you,  that  confession  does  not  .add  pne  lungle  chance 
of  restitution.  I  oelieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  generality  of  Roman 
i^^atholics  depend  so  much  on  the  mysterious  power  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  that  they  greatly  neglect  the  condi-  ' 
tions  on  which  that  absolution  is  often  given.  '  The  Protestant  who 
earnestly  and  sincerely  wishes  for  pardon  from  God,  knows  that  he  can^ 
not  obtain  it  unless  he  js  equally  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  make 
restitutidn ;  but  when  the  Romanist  has  assured  to  the  confessor  t^at 
he  will  try  his  best  to  indemnify  those  he  has  injured,  the  words  of  ab- 
solution are  to  him  a  sort  oi  charm,  that  removes  the  guilt  at  once,  jatnd 
consequently  relieves  his  uneasiness  about  restitution.  'One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  confession  is,  that  it  has  changed  the  genuine  repent- 
ance preached  in  the  Gospel — that  conversion  and  change  of  life  which 
IS  the  only  true  external  sign  of  the  remission  of  sins  through  Christ— 
into  a  ceremony  which  silences  remorse  at  the  slight  expense  of  a 
doubtful,  temporary  sorrow  for  past  offences.    As  the  day  of  confession 
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q>proaehe8  (which,  for  the  greatest  part,  is  hardly  once  a  year)  the 
Romanist  grows- restless  and  gloomy.  He  mistakes  the  shame  of  a  dis* 
gustiBg  disclosure,  for  sincere  repentance  of  his  sinful  actions.  He  at 
length  goes  through  the  disagreeable  task,  and  feels  relieved.  The  old 
score  is  now  cancelled,  and  he  may  run  into  spiritual  debt  with  a  lighter 
heart.  This  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  both  as  confessor  and  as 
})enitent.  In  the  same  characters,  and  from  the  same  experience,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  practice  of  confession  is  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the  purity  of  mind  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.  ^  FilSiy  communica^ 
tion'  is  inseparable  from  the  confessional :  the  priest  in  the  discharge  id 
the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his  church,  is  bound  to  listen  to  the  most 
abominable  description  of  all  manner  of  sins.  He  must  ^liquire  into 
every  circumstance  of  the  most  profligate  course  of  life.  M^ii  and  wo- 
men, the  young  and  the  old,  the  married  andthe  single,  are  bound  to 
describe  to  the  confessor  the  most  secret  actions  and  thoughts,  which 
are  either  sinful  in  thanselves,  or^may  be  so  from  accidental  circum- 
stances^  .  Consider  the  danger  to  which  the  priests  themselves  are  ex- 
posed—^-a  danger  so  imminent,  that  the  Popes  have,  on  two  occasions, 
been  obliged  to  issue  the  most  severe  laws  against  confessors  who  openly 
attempt  the  seduction  of  their  female  penitents.  I  will  not,  however, 
press  this  subject,  because  it  cannot  be  done  with  sufficient  delicacy." 
P.  72. 

This  testimony  from. a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  decisive. 
Any  one  who  has  lived  in  Romish  countries  will  not  hesitate  to 
helkve  it ;  and  any  one  who  has  read  their  book  of  casubtry  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  adding  examples. 

We  have  no  intention  of  regularly  reviewing  Mr.  White's 
books;  hot  wish  only  to  refer:  our  readers  to  them  for  proofs  of 
"die  evfls  which  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  Tnust  in&lliUy  produce.  She  knows  them  as  well  as  we 
do;  but  will  she  abate  them  in  the  slightest?  not  a  jot  She 
weU  knows  that  the  celibacy  of  her  clergy,  and  her  monastic  esr 
tabCshments;  are  direct  causes  of  profligacy  and  miserjc;  but 
they  fa&id  her  ministers  closer  to  her  interests,  and  supply  her 
with  bodies  of  ardent  and  devoted  champions,— 'and  therefore, 
were  they  ten  times  as  wicked,  ten  times  as  productive  of  hunian 
woe,  she  wfll  support  them.  She  knows  tne  tearing  up  of  all 
kindly  affections,  all  the  accumulated  wretchedness  to  the 
human  race,  which  result  from  the  Inquisition;  but  it  ba3 
been  a  sarviceable  instrument  in  her  hand,. and  she  will  not  give 
it  up  if  she  can  retain  it.  She  well  knows  the  vice  and  infamy 
cf  me  confessional  which  she  has  established  wherever  her 
rale  has  been  extended ;  but  it  has  given  her  a  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  which  by  any  other  means  would  have  been  uq- 
attwiable.  How  long  this  incubus  will  continue  to  oppress  the 
Christian  world,  we  pretend  not  to  prophesy ;  there  is  little  risk 
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in  foretelling  that  it  ^vill  hold  its  power  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  that  any  reform  must  come  from  without. 
Before  we  pai*t  from  Mr.  White,  it  is  but  just  to  remark  the 
great  purity  of  his  English  style.  Were  it  full  of  foreign  idiom, 
the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  would  induce  us  to  make 
great  allowances  for  it ;  but  our  readers  will  have  pcrcieived 
by  the  extracts  which  we  hive  made,  that  he  composes  with  an 
elegance  of  language,  of  which  there  are  but  few  examples 
among  the  purest  of  our  native  writers. 


Popery  and  the  Popish  Question ;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Political 
'    and  Doctrinal  Opinions  of  Messrs,  0*  Connelly  Keogh^  Dromgole, 

*  Gandolphy,  S^c.  Sfc,    By  the  Rjev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  P.R.L.S. 

•  8vo.    Pp.  147.    5s.    Whittaker.    1825.  , 

We  hope  Mr.  Croly  will  exrcuse  us  for  saying  that  we  think  he 
is  a  little  too  vehement.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
whc(i  the  most  outrageous  and  indecent  violence  against  the 
Church  is  ranked  as  patriotism>  and  the  most  moderate  indig- 
nation in  its  defence  stigmatized  as  bigotry,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious.  The  Roman  Catholics  certainly  do  call  us  *^  liars, 
heretics,  schismatics,  hypocrites,  and  dealers  with  the  devil ;" — 
they  do  accuse  our  Bishops  of  "  egregious  falsities,"  and  say 
that  our  Clergy  put  their  hands  to  what  they  know  is  a  false- 
liood  ; — but  then  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  their 
readers,  and  season  their  dishes  accordingly.  The  persons 
who  will  read  Mr.  Croly 's  pamphlet  are  not  "  men  of  lilke  pas- 
sions" with  those  who  revel  in  the  lucubrations  of  Messrs. 
O'Connell,  Cobbett,  and  Doyle ;  they  relish  nothing  but  the 
compositum  pus  atqfie  tenenum  of  the  press.  We  do  not  mean, 
very  far  from  it,  to  institute  the  slightest  comparison  between 
Mr.  Croly  and  men  who  hold  out  pi:emiums  to  the  assassin  and 
incendiary  ;  who  advocate  the  cause  of  ruffians  and  of  traitors, 
and  consecrate  the  principle  of  ^\  immortal  and  unrelenting  ha- 
tred :"  he  will  not,  we  are  sure,  for  one  moment  suspect  us  of  such 
a  thought,  and  we'  owe  him  ati  apology  for  mentioning  him  in 
the  same  page:  all  that  we  wish  to  do  is  to  recommend  the 
maxim  of  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in're — a  maxim  ef  peculiar 
value  in  religious  controversy ;  and  to  advise  all  the  advocates 
of  the  Church  to  adopt,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
B.utler,  without  his  inaccuracies. 
-     Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  Mr.  Croly 's  vehc- 
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mence,  we-must,  at  the  same  time^  confess  'a  fellow  feeling  with 
him  when  he  gets  into  .a  passion  with  that  prinee  of  qiiacks, 
Mr.  O'Connell :  in  spite  of  our  grave  pretensions  to  equanimity, 
we  could  always  rail  in  good  set  terms  whenever  we  hear  him 
named.  That  a  bombastic  Irish  lawyer  should  invade  Old 
England  with  his  troop  of  tragi-comedians  at  his  heels,-* 

"  Fire  in  each  eye  and  papers  in  each  hand^ 
To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  through  the  land,"— -r. 

would  stir  the  bile  of  Job  himself:  and  to  see  him  spit  his  venom 
on  every  thing  and  every  person  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
honour,  is  enough  to  disturb  the  imperturbability  ^ven  of  a 
Theological  Reviewer.  If  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  smelt  of 
the  lamp,  those  of  Mr.  O'Connell  may  be  said  to  smell  pf  the 
whisky-bottle ;  they  have  not  even  the  inspiration  of  bad  port 
wine  :  full  of  fantastic  metaphor  and  fiery  slander,  they  are  as 
offensive  to  the  taste  as  they  must  be  to  the  feeling  of  every  one 
who  has  either  taste  or  feeling.  Mr.  Croly  has  with  consider- 
able pains  collected  some  of  the  impurities  with  which  M^. 
0*Connell  has  defiled  his  adversaries ;  and  by  his  assistance 
we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  that  elo- 
quence with  which  we  suppose  this  Irish  advocate  intended  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  England  to  Catholic  emancipation. 

"  So  dishonest  and  besotted  a  people  as  the  English  never  lived ! 
Yes  they  are  dishonest  and  besotted.  As  a  nation  I  must  say,  and  I 
can  prove  that  they  are  the  most  profligate  and  quite  lost  in  folly  I 
As  to  English  stupidity y  it  is  really  become  proverbial.  They  are  ready 
to  sanction  every  crime  or  to  credit  any  delusipnJ*^ 

He  then  advises  his  hearers  not  to  wear  goods  pf  English 
manufacture,  and  says :. 

"  Are  there  not  hundreds  that  have  been  clothed  in  the  fabric  of 
these  dullest  of  all  malignant  bigots  ?  ....  let  us  teach  these  drauf- 
Icrs  and  dotard's  that  they  are  not  to  insult  us  with  impunity."— r/S^pccc^, 
June,  1813. 

"  The  principle  of  Perceval's  administration  was-  peculating  bigotry 
and  bigoted  peculation.  The  priticiple  of  the  present  (Lord  Liverpool» 
is  still  more  obvious,  it  is  simple  and  single,  it  consists  ia  falsehood  J 
Falsehood  is  the  bond  and  link  which  connects  this  ministry  in  office. 
Some  of  them  pretend  to  be  our  friends ;  you.  know,  it  is  nQt,  true. 
They  are  only  our  worse,  enemies /or  their,  hypocrisy** — Speech nt 
Limerick. 

In  one  of  his  more  recent  speeches,  he  says,  *^  he  remembers 
the  wrongs  that  England  has  inflicted  on  his  unhappy  country 
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other  of  his  speeches  he  draws  a  comparison  between  England 
and  America:  talks  of  America  possessing  a  Constitution  **  nK>re 
democratic  and  more  free,  possessing  real  liberty,  where  the 
human  nUmi  is  uneimtroUed  by  the  impiety  qf^the  law ;  where 
the  press  is  feally  free,  and  where  each  man  governs  hsmse^J" 
He  then  pictures  England  with  her  enormous  taxation,  her  na* 
tional  debt,  her  millions  of  paupers,  her  rotten  boroughs,  her 
abject  credulity,  and  says,  **  what  is  there  in  England  for  which 
an  American  should  enyy  her  ? 

*  Hare  you  eyes^ 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leare  to  feed,  . 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?     Ha !  have  you  eyes  V*' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  amiable  disposition  which 
^dictated  these  effusions,  and  the  wisdom  of'  that  body  whic]i 
4ient<over  such  an  advocate  to  plead  their  cause,  and  obtain  a 
.ve^diet  from  a  British  Jury.    As  our  readers,  ho^irever,  will 

Irobably  have  had  enough  of  this  raving,  we  will  proceed,  by 
f  r»  Croly's  aid,  to  present  them  with  some  proofs  of  that  as- 
sertion which  is  no^  so  confidently  madcj — that  the  spirit  of  tb 
Jloman  CathoUc  religion  is  changed. 

In  1815  Mr.  Gandolphy,  one  of  the  most  popular  among  the 
Popish  clergy  in  London,  published  a  series  of  sermons,  enti- 
tle ^*  A  defence  of  the  ancient  faith,  or,  a  full  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion ;"  of  this  work  he  presented  the  first  part 
to  the  late  viear  apostolic  of  the  London  district,  by  whom  it  was 
received  with  the  highest  amfrobaiian.  However,  Dr.  Poynter, 
the  succeeding  vicar  apostolic,  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  re- 
inainder,  and  he  consequently  carried  his  volumes  to  Rome,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  censorship.  Thei*e  they  were  read  "  with 
the  hijghest  approval,"  and  declared  to  have  rendered  the  arti- 
cIq^  of  the  Catholic  faith  *'  clearer  than  the  light !"  His  opi- 
nions were  pronounced  to  be  "  supported  by  the  authority  of 
councils  and  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  Church."  The  work 
is  panegyrized  as  containing  '*  nothing  contrary  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,"  and  it  is  declared  that  ^^  multiplied  editions  of  it, 
so  worthy  to  foe  cased  in  cedar  and  gold,  will  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  Catholic  Church." 

These  judgments  of  the  Papal  censors,  with  the  imprimatur, 
are  signed  by  Damiani,  master  of  sacred  theology;  Ofinan, 
professor  of  sacred  Scripture;  Anfossi,  master  of  the  sacred 
apostolical  palace;  and  Frattini,  Archbishop  of  Philtppi,  and 
^Vicegerent.    Mr.  Gandolphy  ^  opimons,  theuj,  are  the  autho- 
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rized  opinions  of  tlie  modern  Roman  Cfaurch>  and  we  wiff  present 
a  few  of  them  to  our  readers; 

'^  Heresy  is  usually  the  burst  of  same  turbulent  mind,  that  can  bfi 
contrpufed  only  by  force  J'     Vol.  iy.  note,  p.  35. 

''  llie  Hefonnation  means,  first,  a  d^arture  firom  the  rfevealed  religion 
of  Christ!  secondly,  the  substitution  of  aliuinan  invention  by  Luth^l 
and  thirdly,  an  unjustifiable  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of 
Christ's  catholic  CkurahJ'    Vol.  ii.  p.  129.  .      - 

'^  Remember  how  ofl^n  the  Almighty  led  the  annies  of  the  Isradites 
into  battle."     Vol.  ii.  note  p.  300.  ' 

**  War  forms  one  of  the  means  which  Providence  frequently  employs 
to  effect  its  designs.    Vol.  ii.  note,  p.  301  .*'  ' 

''  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  the  only  countiaea  in  wUch  the  Iiv- 
quisition  is  found;  in  which  countries  there  are  none  but  Catholics, 
Now,  when  we  consider  the  great  advantage  of  one  religion  to  a  stete-; 
when  we  reflect  on  ^e  broils,  wiars^  and  distuibances' occasioned  liy' a 
community  divided  into  scictSjtoa  cannot  be  surprised  ^at  the* ^go- 
vernments of  those  countries  should  endeavour  to  protect  wAoilsSf^ 
hmw  ^to  be  so  beneficial.  And  if  other  couatnes  renise  to  foHov  their 
example,  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  so  fortunately  eircumstakeed 
in  this  regard*^    Vol.  iv.  note,  p.  260. 

Where  was  this  man's  heart  when  he  wrote  the  above  passage, 
and  where  were  his  brains  when  he  published  it  ? 

"  None  are  more  thoroughly  infected  with  what  Protestants  under- 
stand bv  bigotry  and  intc4erance  than  those  liberal-minded  CatholioK, 
who  diror  from  other  Catholics  in  nothing  but  the  hypocritical  mask 
under  which  they  conceal  themselves  from  Protestant  olMservation  I 

"  While  the  honest  Catholic  is  styled  an  intolerant  bigot,  because  he 
heUevieSi  that  no  one  can  be  saved'  out  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  the 
liberal  Catholic  says,  that  bigots,  to  be  sure,  may  be  found  everywhere, 
but  that  he  has  no  idea  of  damning  a  man  merely  because  he  di^rs  from 
him  in  Sentiment.  The  honest  Catholic  damns  no  man,  neither  the 
heretic  nor  the  adulterer,  but  simply  declares  the  law."     Vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

**  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  a  crime  by  its  consequences, 
there  is  none  before  heaven  of  a  blacker  dye  than  heresy."  Vol.  n.  p.  66. 

"  The  Church  of  England  is  the  eldest  of  her  heretical  sistibihood !  is 
a  schism  a  tical  branch !  a  dead  Hmb  of  the  true  vine !  a  rebellious  chilS, 
(Vol.  i.  p.  390.)  Until  the  Reformation,-  the  tUhurch  of  England  was  a 
limb  of  the  true  vine,  &c.  But  having  been  once  severed  by  the  desCrac- 
tive  hand  of  schism ;  with  a  hateful  eye  He  now  views  the  sickly  ^)tt>uts 
which  issue  from  its  fallen,  crushed^  and  broken  branches.  This  ikoM 
wither,  and  they  shall  gather  ii  up  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  it 
shall  imm:'   Vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

In  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Gandolphy  says>  that  God's  infliction 
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of  pestilence^  fire,  and  sword  upon  th<^  Jewish  false  prophets, 
was  more  merciful  than  that  secret  vengeance  which-  he  how  in- 
flicts on  millions  of  our  fellow*subjects,  who  must  be  damned 
everlastingly. 

♦  • 

'  '^*  For  an  eternity  will  they  be  the  willing  but  unhappy  victims  of 
their  delusion."     Vol.  i.  p.  220. 

**  Does  not  common  sense  suggest  to  them  that  one  of  the  two  (the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  London  and  a  Popish  preacher)  must  necessarily 
•be  an  emissary  of  the  spirit  of  darkness^  a  disciple  of  the  father  of  lies." 
P.  22. 

*^  Whenever  the  virtuous  and  Exemplary  among  the  Protestant  pre- 
lates and  clergy  shall  manifest  a  real  desire  of  returning  to  the  fold  of 
the  Chuirch,  by  embracing  her  faith,  and  submitting  to  her  authority,  I 
doubt  not  that  a  course  might  be  adopted,  which  would  giye  them  a 
canonical  as  well  us  civil  title  to  their  sees  and  livings,  and  thus  quali^ 
them  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  their  flocks.**     Vol.  iv.  p.  104. 

•*  Now,"  says  Mr.  Croly, "  let  us  hear  no  more  of  that  affected,  empty, 
Thetoncal  flourish,  that  Popery  has  meliorated  with  the  age ;  U^at  she 
does  not  claim  the  property  of  the  English  Church ;  that  she  does  not 
look  with  ail  envenomed  eye  .upon  its  doctrines,  its  teachers,  and  its 
existence ;  that  she  does  not  hold  the  Church  and  the  people  as  equally 
rebels,  and  to  be  equally  punished,  confiscated,  and  consigned  even  to 
tthe  fires  of  hell !  Her  dogmas'  are  before  us,  and  those  not  in  the  vague 
conceptions  of  unauthorized  individuals ;  but  first  in  the  language  of  her 
ancient  councils  and  decretals,  her,  Jurists  and  Popes,  and  now  again 
in  the  comment  and  explanation  of  the  most  recent  times ;  and  this 
comment  issued  from  Rome  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  people  of  England,  at  a  period  when  her  doctrines  had  again 
become  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  when,  from  the  struggle  going  on, 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  obnoxious  features  of  her  belief  should  be 
produced  in  the  most  popular  and  most  disguised  form."     Pp.  88, 8&. 

From  Mr.  Gandolphy's  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faithj  Mr. 
Croly  proceeds  to  consider  an  anonymous  work^  called  a 
**  Statement  of  the  penal  laws,"  and  the  famous  oration  of  Dr. 
Dromgole  to  the  CathoUc  board  in  1813. 

*'  The  *  Statement  of  the  penal  laws,' "  he  says,  "  is  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, unhesitating  Popish  demand  for  the  whole  power  and  property 
.  of  Ireland,  church  and  «tate.     The  Irish  Papists  are  pronounced  to 
■  be  masters  of  the  land  and  people  of  Ireland !  They  are  farther,  and 
with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  discovery,  pronounced  to  be  masters  of  the 
whole  military  means  of  Ireland.     They  occupy  the  most  vaJuahle 
positions  for  military  purposes !    the  most  tenable  passes,  the  readi- 
est  supplies  of  forage!  the   readiest  means  of  attack  aMd  defence  I 
they  constitute   five-sixth   parts  of  the   Irish  population.  '  The  open 
-country  is  in  their  almost  exclusive  occupotioh.    In  'fine,  the  Catholics 
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fire,  emphatically  the  people  of  Ireland.     This  is  .a.  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive expose  of  the  points  which  thid>  concealed  tactician,  desire^^ 
to  cany  by  emancipation/' 

We  are  told  that  the  Popish  clergy  are  upwards  of  two  thou-  . 
sand,  and  entitled  to  claim  a  share  of  the  public  revenue,  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbers  of  the  Popish  population,  which,  he 
says,  is  as  ten  to  one ;  so  that  the  Popish  clergy  would  have  nine-  < 
tenths  of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland. 

It  is  demanded  that  Papists  should  be  eligible  to  all  the  offices, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  propor^on  to  their  numbers— rthat 
ia  as  ten  to  one :  that  all  the  public  offices  should  be  shared  ia  . 
the  same  proportion^  viz.  ten  to  one :  and  in  default  of  these  sa- 
lutary reforms,  *^  the  author  jr^turjis  to  his  Carte  du  Pays,  and. 
marks  out  the  warlike  advantages  of  *  the.  Faith,'  .whenever  it 
may  please  to  turn  from  argument  to  the  simpler  discussion, of 
the  sword." 

The  printer  of  the  "  Statement"  was  prosecuted,  the  jury* 
found  it  a  false,  seditious,  and  tnalicious  libel,  aiid  Chief  Jus- 
tice Downs  declared  it  "  a  most  atrocious  libel."  But  what' 
did  the  Roman  Catholics  do  ?  Drs.  Murray  and  Milner  car- 
ried it  to  Rome,  and  presented  it  to  thfe  CoUegb  of  Propaganda,^ 
which  governs  thie  Irish  Church ;  and,  in  their  account  of  their 
mission,  they  said  the  Cardinal  was  so  much  charmed  with  it,; 
that  "  he  nearly  committed  it  to  memory."  Cardinal  Litta  also 
read  it  *'  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction/'  and  Dr.  Murray/ 
coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Troy,  read  it  to  a  convocation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  priests.  So  much  for  the  assertion  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  b^ve  no  design  upon  church  property :  so 
much  also  for  the  ^  Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws.'  Now  for 
Dr.  Dromgole. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  quoted  a  pithy  sentence  of  the  Doctor's,  in  which  he 
said,  "  the  Church  of  England  should  fell,  and  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  its  mischief  should  survive."  The  manner  in  which 
his  opponents  attempted  to  take  off  the  argument  was  by  say- 
ing that  these  were  only  the  sentiments  of  a  particular  individual, 
for  that  the  Catholic  Board  had  disavowed  them.  Now  we  will  . 
give  th*e  statement  of  the  whole  affiiir,  as  related  by  Mr.  Croly, 
and  see  whether  this  is  the  case  or  no. 

The  Rehef  Bill,  introduced  in  1813  by  Mr.  Grattan,  con- 
tained certain  provisions  called  *  securities  for  the  Protestant 
Establishment,'  and  upon  these  securities  Dr.  Pi*omgole  gave 
his  opinions,  Dec.  8,  to  the  Catholic  board.  - 
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*^  No  oath  containing. what  is  called  «■  Hovraijff ^opi •!«  ifAei^lfm 
^onsdentioui  clergyman.**. .  J*  If  IteChmch  cff  Engird  tmsJbkpftr  iti 
asiety,  it  must  seek  it  dsewfaece;  We  have  iUi  ^i^^rUiBM-^^jm^ ^  . .  4 
*<  j^it  be  buiit  iq^  sand,  m  vain  shall  paitiamettes  ift  modkeij  tf  Om* 
nipotonce  declare  diat  it  is  permanent  end  inm&de;  in  vw^  shsdl  the 
(azy  chnrchman  cry,  from  the  sanctaary  to  tfie  watchmen  on  the  towefi 
IKiat  danger  is  at  hand ;  it  diaB  fillip  for  it  is  human. — It  shall  fall,  and 
nothing  hut  the  memmy  ^  ike  numhu^  it  hu  created  shall  survive  I  /** 

**  Alreadf  the  marie  ^f  etpproathing  ruin  are  upon  it.  It  has  had 
ita  timevgon  earth  f  and  when  the  time  of  its  dissolution  arrives^  shall 
Catlirfief  oe  compelled  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  otA  to  uphold  a  sys*- 
Ma  wbidi  they  believe  will  one  day  be  rejected  by  the  whole-  eurthi 
CeA  they  be  induced  to  swear  that  they  should  opoose  even  the  pvesent 
Protestants  of  England,  if  ceasing  to  be  truants  tneythpfugbt^t  to  re« 
lum  to. their  ancient  worship,  and  to  have-*^4  Cutholic  King  and  a 
CathoUo  Parliament  i  f* 

This  is  plaiii  language— and  how  was  it  rdceitedt  with  dis<^ 
approbation  and  disgust  ?  with  unwUlingneae  and  apjiptrehensioni 
pt  even  with  cautious  silence  ?  No :  ^'  not  a  voice,  *  says  Mr. 
Croly,  *^  was  raised  against  it :  we  arq  told,  in  the  report  df  the 
time,  that  the  Resolution  which  he  proposed,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  declare  hjer  submission  to  Ronie,  and  establish 
'  a  reunion  vdth  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  world,*  waa 
passed  witli  the  most  prodigal  applause.  The  whole  asseittbly, 
yrith  the  exception  of^  two  or  three  nersons,  rose  up,'  imd  the 
whole  hall  was  a  tumuli  of  clapping  or  hancls,  of  cbeersj^  and  all 
other  marks  of  the  strongest  ajpprobation.  The  speecii  was 
published  and  received  by  the  local  meetings  throueh  the  cdun« 
try  as  a  Catholic  oracle :  at  the  Kilkenny  aggregate  Meeting  on^ 
of  the  orators,  a  priest,  defined  it  to  be  *  Catholic .  purely^  pre- 
cieely  Catholic;  necessary ,  principled^  and  caU^a  fbt!  ixA  a 
ireaoitttion  of  panegyric  was  unanimously  carried*" 
.  So  much  for  the  disavowal  of  the  Catholic  board,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  muiions  of  Dn  Dromgole :  and  so  ttUxeh 
for  the  sincerity  of  Mr*  0*ConneII  and  Dr.  Doyle,  when  they 
tell  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  eye  to  th^  ]^operty  of 
ithe  Church.  As  for  Dr.  Doyle,  his  evidence  before  Jparliainent 
nee^s  only  to  he  compared  with  his  letters  on  the  st^e  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  signature  of  I.  K.  L.,  to  show  the  nature  of  his 
testimony.  '^  The  recollections  of  their  past  suffermgs,**  saya 
he,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic?,  *^  are  far  fr6m  being 
effaced ;  the  comparative  freedom  which  they  enjoy  is  a  relaxa- 
tion of  pressure  rather  than  a  rightful  possession.  As  religion- 
ists they  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  law  restr4ins  the  perse- 
cutor, btU  it  persecutes  them  itsei^.  ^  They  are  ob[i|;ed  to  sweat 
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iind  toil  for  those  very  ministers  of  another  religion  «^  eoniri' 
buted  io  forge  their  chains.  Their  hay  and  com^  their  fleece 
and  lambs^  with  the  roots  on  which  they  feed,  they  are  still  com-* 
pelled  to  ofier  at  an  altar  which  they  deem  profane.  They  sire 
still  bound  to  rebuild  and  ornament  their  own  former  church  and 
spire,  that  they  may  stand  in  the  midst  of  them  as  records  of  the 
right  of  conquest,  or  of  the  triumph  of  law  over  equity  and  the 
public  good Such  is  their  condition^  whilst  some  half- 
thatched  cabin,  or  unfurnished  house>  collects  them  on  Sundays 
to  render  their  thanks  to  God  even  for  these  blessings,  and  to  tell 
their  woes  to  heaven."  Letters  of  I.  K.  L.,  p.  60; — ^very  pathetic, 
but  very  faise,.  It  is  >as  Mr.  O'Connell  would  say,  ^^  Simple  and 
sinde,  it  consists  in  falsehood/'  Of  whom  is  the  Doctor  talking  t 
of  tne  Roman  Catholic  ^6»ait/«,  we  presume.  And  to  whom  do<eii 
the  soil  belong  which  the^e  Roman  Catholic  tenants  eviimltmt 
why  certainly  to  the  Protestant  landlords  in  nine  cases  outaf  t^» 
And  who  is  it  that  pays  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men? the  tenants?  no,  certainly  not:  the  Protestant  landlords 
If  there  were  no  parson  and  no  tithe,  the  tenant  would  have  t^ 
pay  to  the  Protestant  landlord  in  the  ^ape  of  rent,  iust  so  moc^ 
as  be  pays  to  the  Protestant  parson  in  the  shape  of  tithe.  This 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  the  lec^t;  is  all  probability  h^  would 
have  to  pay  a  great  de^  mor0»  Dr.  DoyleV  argasient,  then^ 
"  is  simple  and  single,  it  consists  in  falseHood^*'^»and  he  knows 
it  does. 

We  beg  Mr.  Croly's  pardon  for  leaving  him,  but  T)t.  Doyle 
came  in  our  way ; .  and  we  could  not  help  paying  him  [a  passing 
compliment.  We  wHl  now  revert  to  the  jpretended  singleness 
of  heart  of  the  Roman  CathoEe,  in  petitioning  for  emancipatioui 
singly  and  alone,  without  atijr  tdterior  views. 

*'  Iidkand  lay  in  tatfot,"  gap  Mr.  O'Oonndl,  '<  till  roused  by  the  caH 
of  religious  msftyi  she  would,  I  fear,  and  am  convi$uied,  relapse  into 
apathy  ifUherty  of  conscience  were  conceded!  Let  them  delay  emaa- 
eipatkm  but  a  little  while,  and  they  will  find  that  they  have  roused  the 
fleeping  lion  of  Ireland  to  a  waking  activity ,  which  will  not  permit  ai^f 
9lumber  till — Ireland  is  herself  again  f* 

Mr.  Keogh,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Veto,  saysh-^- 

*'  Catfaolio  emancipation,  if  an  insulated  measure,  must  in  every  point 
of  view  be  undesirable  I  taken  by  itself,  it  means  for  Lord  Fing;al  a  seat 
in  paitiament,  and  f6r  Mr.  Bryan  a  troop  of  horse."  (for  Mr.  O'Conriell, 
he  might  hacve  added,  a  silk  gown.)  "  To  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
there  must  be  means  adopted  which  the  poor  man  will  feel  in  his  cot- 
tage ;  there  nmst  be  a  total  change  of  the  system  of  government;  there 
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^tist  be  an  nbolition  of  tithes!  the  annulling  of  all  co^pordte  bodies  I 
including  the  university.  There  must  be  a  resumption  of  the  enormous 
and  misapplied  revenues  of  the  Church  f 

"  If  Insh  Catholics  usually  regard  the  Protestants  with  an  eye  of 
hostility,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets ;  the  Catholic 
|)eholds  in  the  Protestant,  the  offspring  of  a  race  new  and  intrusive  in 
(he  island*  If  he  claims  aright  to  oppose  any  religious  ascendancy 
injurious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  it  is. from  his  considering 
religion  'in  a  political  view,  as  connected  with  the  ancient  civil  rights  of 
the  Irish  people" 

.  This  is  ''  simple  and  single*' — but  it  is  not  falsehood ;  it  is 
true ;  and  many  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic's  breast  is'  responsive 
to  its  echo. 

By  the  committee  of  the  *'  Catholic  Convention,"  appointed 
td  make  a  formal  statement  of  their  demands,  we  are  told — 

"  They  assert  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to  demand  not  only  the 
removal  of  all  parliamentary  and  ofKcial  disabilities,  but  the  utter  abo- 
lition of  all  corporations  I  the  acknowledgment  of  the  full  and  un- 
limited jurisdiction  of  their  Church  over  marxiages  !  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  her  pou^^r  of  excommunication.  The  revival  of  her  endow- 
ments and  bequests,  and  a  befitting  share  of  the  public  revenues  for 
her  ancient  and  unbroken  hierarchy,  a  hierarchy  not  belongiiig  to  a  sect 
in  the  nation;  but  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  claiming,  as  a  nation,  the 
establishment'of  its  national  worship,*' 

This,  we  think,-  is  plain  speaking — ^this  shows,  evidently 
enough,  what  the  Roman  Catholics  want,  and  without  which, 
we  fear,  they  never,  never  will  be  satisfied.  We  are  very  sorry 
to  come  to  tne  reluctant  conviction,  that  Catholic  emancipation 
would  be  any  thing  but  a  cure  for  the  woes  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Croly  gives  "  a  sketch  of  the  Catholic  question/'  which, 
akhough  in  his  rather  too  vehement  manner,  is  so  well  written, 
that  we  heartily  wish  it  could  be  universally  read.  We  itnust, 
however,  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  Mr.  Croly's  representations  are 
fully  justified ;  and,  anxious  as  we  are  that  all  our  fellow-subjects 
should  obtain  an  equal  participation  of  all  civil  privileges,  with* 
out  any  exception,  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  possibly  be  the 
case,  until  the  Roman  Catholics,^  (is  a  church,  formally  arid  au- 
thoritatively disavow  all  those  anti-social  doctrines  which,  as  a 
church,  they  have  formally  and  authoritatively  maintained. 
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The  Semi-Sceptic ;  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered,  J^y  th€ 
Rev.  J.T.  James,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp,  400.  12s.  London.  Hatcfa«rd.  1825. 

From  the  Title,  th#  PrefacCj  and  the  introductory  part  of  Ihio 
volume,  We  were  iaduced  to  anticipate  a  work  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  importance,  and,  if  well  executed,  of  considerate 
utility  also.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  class  of  persons,  to  whom 
the  description  of  semi-sceptic  would  be  properly  applied:'— 
persons  of  good  dispositions  and  respeqtaDle  attainments*  with 
no  natural  or  acquired  prejudices  against  Religion  in  general, 
or  Christianity  in  particular 4  but  on  the  contrary,  desirpus.of 
believing  that  to  be  true,  which  they  see  clearly  to  be  useful^ 
even  if  not  true ;  and  the  disbelief  of  which,  if  true,  they  cannot 
conceal  from  themselves  to  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme : — per* 
sons  who,'  *'  unhappily,  find  either  in  the  external  or  the  intei*nal 
proQ^  of  our  religion,  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  satis- 
iactorily  to  solve;  and  to  whom  their  involuntary  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  themselves  a  specific  difficulty  in  the 
way  to  its  complete  reception.  Since  they  not  unnaturally  ask, 
why  a  revelation  from  heaven  is  not  attended  by  evidence  so  clear 
md  irresistible,  that  no  person  who  is  well  disposed,  and  com- 
pletely informed,  can  possibly  withhold  his  full  assent  from  it." 
Whether  a  question  of  this  kind  admits  of  a  fuU  and  conclusive 
reply,  we  are  not  called  upon  now  to  discuss.  -  But  that  much 
might  be  done  towards  the  removal  of  some  of  the  Impedi- 
menta which  obstruct  the  faith  of  a  man,  who  is  really  a  semi- 
sceptic,  cannot  be  denied.  That  this  was  the  object  which 
Mr.  James  had  in  view,  we  were  certainly  led  to  expect,  from 
the  title  of  Ms  book.  But  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  we  are 
satisfied  that  whatever,  may  be  its  merit  in  other  respects,  in 
this  at  least  it  is  deficient :  its  title  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer.  So 
hr  from  addressing  his  arguments  to  the  difBcukies  of  the  semi'* 
sceptic,  they  are  for  the  most  part  levelled  at  confirmed  infidels ; 
or  they  touch  upon  points  which  have  no  necessary  connection, 
either  wi^h  scepticism  or  infidelity.  The  writers  whom  be 
attacks  are  D'Alembert,  Mirabaud,  Voltaire,  Volney,  Paine, 
and  CarKle.  The  subjects  he  discusses,  are  the  origin  of  evi], 
free-will  and  &talismi  and  materialism.  We  do  not  mean  .-tip 
say  that  other  authors  than  the  above  are  not  alluded  to. .  But 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  we  hardly  perceive 
one  whose  scepticism  or  infidelity  is  no^  entire  and .  decided* . 
Much  is  said,  indeed,  about  Kant  aod.  his  system,  of  wfaiish  we- 
know  but  little,  and  whose  very  name  £^most  precludes  the  wish^ 
to  know  mere.    We  do: not  deny  that  other. subjects  than  tb<^' 
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to  which  we  have  just  referred,  are  handled^  and  frequently 
well  handled,  in  this  volume ;  nor  even  that  they  may  be  made 
to  bear  for -or  against  the  truth  of  revelation,  according  as  they 
are  developed  and  applied.  But  what  we  have  looked  for  in 
vain,  is  the  solution  of  such  difficulties  as  would  be  likely  to 
afiect  that  description  of  persons,  to  whom  we  imamned  it  to 
be  Mr.  Jameses  intention  exclusively  to  address  himself. 

Without  dwelling  upon  what  he  has  not  done,  we  w9I  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  short  view  of  what  he  Aa«  accomplished.  And 
first,  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  faults  of  which  any  author  can  be  guilty ;  he  has 
hot  produced  a  duU  book;  he  has  not  exposed  himself  to  the 
censure  of  that  '^  fastidious  Frenchman,*'  of  whom  Bishop  War- 
barton  speaks,  who  remarks  that  ^  la  raison  a  tort  des  qu'  elle 
ennuye."  If  his  materials  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  new,  the 
workmanship  at  least  is  his  own :  their  combination  and  arrange- 
ment are  not  destitute  of  spirit  and  novelty ;  and  perhaps  this  is 
as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  those  who  are 
doomed  to  write  in  these  degenerate  days.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  points  which  Mr,  James  has  recapitulated  in 
his  last  chapter,  are  those  which  he  considers  to  be  the  most 
material  of  his  book.  To  these,  therefore,  we  will  direct  our 
attention.  The  first  of  them  is  the  origin  of  evil.  A  question, 
which,  resolve  it  how  we  may,  we  do  not  apprehend  likely  to 
lead  to  semi-scepticism.  The  arguments  here  advanced,  are 
directed  against  those  deists  who  deny  the  justice  of  God,  and 
therefore  tend  very  much  towards  atheisms  since  the  perfect 
justice  of  the  Deity  is  unquestionably  one  of  his  essential  attri* 
butes.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  there  appears  to  be  some  con* 
fusion  in  the  ideas  of  the  author,  for  want  of  a  clear  definition 
of  what  he  means  by  the  term  evil.  At  some  times  he  seems 
disposed  to  deny  its  existence;  and  at  others  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  it.  ^^  If,''  he  observes,  **  wliat  has  been  said  above  is 
admitted  to  be  true,  then  evil,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
it  is  used  by  those  who  attempt  to  deny  the  justice  of  God, 
cannot  be  said  to  exist,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge :  aiid  from 
the  most  accurate  observations  we  can  make,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  abstract  evil"  He  carries  this  idea  so  far  as  to 
contend,  that  '^  even  moral  crime,  it'  it  appears  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Providence  only  as  the  means  of  providing  against 
worse  irregularities  in  the  order  of  things,  certainly  is  not  am 
eM  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used."  Nay,  so  fond 
ift  he^  of  this  notion,  that  he  declares  that  "  it  may  be  asserted, 
of  t\k0  worst  evil  that  we  can  possibly  picture  to  our  imagi- 
nation, /A^  state  of  eternal  pujiishment,  that  even  this,  if  it  pu* 
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rifiestlie  soul  consigned  to  it^  if  it  renders  it  better  in  itself  than 
it  would  foe  without,  is  not  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  po- 
sitive evil ;  as  far  as  it  is  an  amelioratipn,  it  is  an  eternal  ben^t** 
We  have  lately  met  with  an  author  who  hazards  an  opinion,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Scripture,  that  future  punishment  wiU 
hot  be  eternal;  but  that  the  soul  after  a  certain  purification,  or 
ameUaration,  as  Mr.  James  calls  it,  may  be  released  from  its 
sufferings  and  enjoy  some  portion  of  happiness ;  making  hell  to 
to  be  in  fact  only  a  species  of  purgatory.  But  this  notion, 
however  unwarranted,  is  sobriety  itself,  compared  with  the  sup- 
position of  an  eternal  amelioration  produced  by  eternal  ptmish^ 
^next :  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  are  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  positive  evil.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Author  to 
say,  that  we  have  not  observed  another  such  slip  as  this  in 
his  work ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  willing  to  correct  it 
in  a  future  edition. 

'  After  all,  Mr.  James  is  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  common 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  something  which  is  generally  called 
evil.    *'  That  which  we  designate  by  this  name  (he  says)  is  an 
item  in  the  schemes  of  Providence  designed  to  answer  certain 
i^gnlar  ends:  it  is  a  species  of  stimulus  ordained  (no  doubt 
^^fy,  if  we  knew  all^)  to  promote  his  objects,  and  of  which  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  activity  which  is  required  by  the 
Creator  throughout  his  several  works,  is  apparently  one  of  the 
most  probable."    This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  a  solution,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  that  is  common  to  believers  and  whole  sceptics; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  service  to  any 
description  of  persons,  whom  Mr.  James's  book  can  be  designed 
to  con^dnce*    It  is,  in  fact,  a  leading  argument  of  ^^  the  Essay 
of  Man ;"  a  work,  of  which,  if  we  rightly  remember,  it  has  been 
aflSnned,   perhaps  truly,  that   "  Pope  found  the  verse,  and 
Bolingbroke  the  sense."    Now  in  that  celebrated  poem,  we  are 
told,  that  '*  *Tis  but  a  part  we  see  and  not  a  whole ;"  that  "  All 
subsists  by  elemental  strife ;  and  passions  are  the  elements  of 
life:''  that  ^' AH  discord's  harmony  not  understood;  all  partial 
evil,  universal  good."    So  far  Mr.  James  coincides  with  those  to 
whom  he  is  opposed.    It  is  true  he  advances  a  step  farther^  and 
not  only  admits  what  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny,  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  J  moral  and  physical:  but  gives  the  only  real' and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  which  it  is  capable.     *'  The  Chris- 
tian (he  says)  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  when 
all  shall  be  made  aright,  aiid  full  compensation  given  for  our 
endurance  here,  of  whatever  description  it  may  have  been?* 
Again,  we  say,  this  is  most  true.     But  again,  we  are  compelled 
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to  iask,  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  semi-sceptic?  So  far  from  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  Author 
himself  almost  immediately  tells  us,  that  it  is  one  ahout  which 
there  is  hiCrdly  any  difference  of  opinion.  His  own  words  are 
these :  **  that  there  is  indeed  a  future  Ufe  in  reserve  for  us^  is  a 
notion  that  has  so  generally  prevailed  amongst  mankind  in  all 
times,  and  all  ages,  from  the  Pagan  or  the  Hindoo  mythologists, 
to  the  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  the  American  deserts,  that  it 
gives  us  occasion  to  presume  something  as  to  its  truth,  firom  its 
evident  conformity  to  the  natural  feelings  and  common  pre* 
possessions  of  mankind."  An  assertion  of  D'Alembert  is  here 
t|uoted  that  "  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  hell;'' 
and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  James  ^*  admits 
the  fact"  That  to  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  proposition  may  be  true,  we  do  not  dispute.  But 
how  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures  can  admit  it,  we  profess  not  to 
comprehend. 

•  The  next  topic  that  is  brought  forward  for  discussion  is  the 
unfathomable,  and  we  had  almost  said,  the  unprofitable  one,  of 
Free- Will  and.  Fatalism.  Of  this  also,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  one,  which  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  semi-sceptic,  or 
to  lead  to  indifference  about  religion.  It  is  a  subject,  indeed, 
respecting  which  Christians  think  very  differently;  those  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  such,  par  excellence,  the  Calvinist,  for 
example,  taking  a  view  of  it,  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  much 
utdike  that  of  professed  infidels.  And  yet  we  agree  with  Mr. 
James,  that  neither  of  these  descriptions  of  persons,  probably, 
act  upon  the  opinions  which  they  maintain.  "  We  may  ob- 
serve (he  says)  that  neither  the  Necessitarian  Calvinist,  or  the 
Atheistical  Fatalist  are  in  the  habit  of  conducting  themselves  as 
to  matters  of  common  life,  as  if  they  plated  impUcit  trust  in 
their  own  doctrines."  Upon  this  very  difficult  subject,  we 
should  have  been  not  less  surprised  than  gratified,  to  have  met 
with  any  new  light.  But  though  it  is  here  treated  at  much 
length,  and  with  considerable  ingenuity,  little  is  obtained  ih  thd 
way  of  conclusion,  beyond  the  well  known  dictum  of  Dr.  John- 
son^ "  we  know  we  are  free,  and  there's  an  end  of  it."  We 
were,  indeed,  rather  amused  with  a  somewhat  dangerous  ilbts* 
iration  of  that  side  of  the  argument  which  the  author  espouses; 
"  No  one  doubts,  (he  says)  for  example,  whether,  upon  his 
having  read  as  far  as  this  very  pcissage,  in  this  very  book,  but 
that  he  may  decide  whether  he  shaU  peruse  another  line  or  noi^ 
Notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  this  bold  hint  held  out 
io  .our  idleness,  we  ventured  to  proceed :  and  we  "were  npt  long 
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before  we  met  with  another  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  .Fre4 
Will,  which  stK\ick  us  as  not  very  apposite,  but  in  &ct  as  rather 
tending  to  a  contrary  conclusion.     ''  Instances  have  occurred^ 
(we  are  told)  and  that  not  very  unfrequently^  in  the  confessions 
of  persons  brought  to  execution  for  murder,  or  other  heinous 
crimes,  that  they  have  professed  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
account  for  their  having  acted  in  this  way  or  that;  all  that  they 
can  say  is,  that  the  idea  came  into  their  head  suddenly,  and 
they  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."     This  Mr.  James  coa- 
siders  to  be  a  case  ^^  where  action  has  followed  a  self-suggesti^i 
of  the  mind,  and  one  link  is  thereby  broken  in  the   chaii;! 
of  fatality."    We  cannot  but  think  that  a  fatalist .  would   be 
puzzled  to  find  one  more  favourable  to  his  view  of  the  questioiv 
Upon  the  whole,  in  this  '^  unknown  and  unknowable  region  of 
metaphysics,"  it  is  very  evident  that  no  discoveries  have  been^ 
or  are  likely  to  be  niade  since  Milton  penned  those  admirable 
lines  which  Mr.  James  has  quoted  in  the  outset  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  which  might  well  have  deterred  him  from  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  subj  ect : 

**  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will  and  Fate ; 
Fix'd  Fate,  Free- Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute ; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  another  topic,  which,  strange  to 
say,  seems  to  have  as  Uttle  connection  with  semi-scepticism  as 
either  of  the  other  two :  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  Materialism^ 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  exsi- 
mined  at  great  lengh,  and  many  very  strong  arguments  are 
adduced  to  show  their  fallacy.  What  the  religious  creed  oi 
that  gentleman  may  be^  we  know  not;  but  Locke  has  long 
since  said  enough  to  prove  that  a  materialist  is  not  necessarily 
an  infidel.  The  correctness  of  his  views  upon  that  point  is  not 
now  the  question.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  Locke,  6f  whose 
faith  there  can  be  no  doubt,  could  not  see  that  materialism 
must  lead  to  infidelity.  In  Book  4,  Chap.  3.  of  his  Essay,  he 
lays  down  these  positions.  "  We  possibly  shall  never  be  able 
to  know  whether  any  material  being  thinks  or  no..  I  see  n\y 
contradiction  in  it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  being  should, 
if  he  pleased,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  mat- 
ter, put  together,  as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  per- 
ception and  thought.  All  the  great  ends  of  morality  fi^nd  reli- 
gion are  well  enough  secured,  without  philosophical .  pvfmla 
of  the    soul's  immateriality.*'    And    to   this,  he    adds  »n  hit 
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letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  *'  that   immortality  may 
and  shall  be  ^annexed  to  that,  which,  in  its  own  nature  is 
neither  immaterial    nor   immortal,  as    the  apostle  expressly 
declares  in  these  words  ;ybr  #Am  corruption  must  put  on  inctrr^ 
ruptionf  and  thU  mortal  must  put  on  immoriaKty.'*    That  a 
materialist  may  be  also  an  infidel,  we  can  easily  conceive: 
but  that  his  materialism  should  be  often  a  principal  ground,  or 
indeed  any  ground,  of  his  infidelity,  we  greatly  doubt.     Revela- 
tion indeed  informs  us  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,''  and  it  speaks 
ako  of '*  the  sjHrits  of  men,"  and  although  Locke  allows/that 
in  the  former  case,  we  should  understand  a  purely  immaterial 
substance,  yet  he  contends,  not  only  from  Cicero  and  Virgil,  but 
ako  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the  word  '*  Spirit" 
does  not  necessarily  denote  immateriality.   Revelation  therefore 
need  not  be,  and  we  should  think,  seldom  is,  rejected,  on  ac- 
count of  any  thing  it  teaches,  concerning  the  materiality  or  im- 
materiality of  the  human  soul.     But  supposing  this  were  other- 
wise, has  Mr.  James  been  able  to  confound  the  materialists  with 
any  new  refutations  of  their  arguments,  or  to  impart  any  addi- 
tional force  to  such  as  were  old?    We  shoula  be  happy  to 
point  them  out  to  our  readers,  had  we  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  any  such.     But  we  fear  that  they  will  hardly  con- 
sider what  follows  to  be  of  that  description.     He  commences  by 
laying  down,  in  no  very  luminous  terms,  '*  the  simple  position, 
that  the  principle  of  animal  or  mortal  life,  and  the  thinking 
power,  are  in  themselves  separate  and  distinct."    He  admits, 
that  **  such  a  distinction  is  contrary  to  many  received  opinions, 
and  is  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  no  exact  demonstration."    He 
then  enters  upon  a  train  of  physiological  reasoning  in  support 
of  this  hvpothesis;  for  it  is  evidently  nothing  more. 

But  after  all,  little  is  done  towards  establishing  the  distinc- 
tion contended  for,  and  nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  either  of 
the  principles  are  immaterial.  His  method  of  making  out  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  thinking  principle,  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  but  not  to  us  very  intelligible.  He  says  that 
**  no  man  can  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his 
will,"  that  **  Cato  could  only  commit  suicide,  by  the  same  means 
which  any  other  man  might  adopt,"  that  *'  he  must  injure  his 
frame,"  &c.  In  short,  that  '^  the  destruction  of  animal  life  is 
produced  by  some  affection  of  involuntary  muscular  actions.** 
And  from  these  premises,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  *'  here 
mortal  or  animal  ufe  and  the  thinking  power  are  seen  as  distinct." 
And  now,  being  isecure,  (as  he  supposes)  of  his  distinction,  he 
admits  that  **  the  principle  of  animal  or  mortal  life,  msy  posHNy 
h%  material  in  its  nature  for  what  we  know ;  though  as  yet  vre 
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«Be  no  stroAg  ground  for  our  asserting  it  to  be  so ;  yet  it  cer«> 
tainly  :may  be,  as  far  as  heat  is  considered  material. or  even  the 
electric  fluids  with  both  of  which  it  seems  to  maintain.some  close 
connection.    Bui  the  mind  &r  soul  neter  can  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light**    For  this  assertion,  all  the  reasons  which  we  cap 
discover  in  these  pages,   resolve  themselves  into  this,   that 
thought  or  ideas  are  not  material.     This  position  perhaps  can- 
not be  controverted.     But  can  we  advance  beyond  this?     Are 
not  all  our  ideas  to  be  traced  to  some  connection  with  matter  ? 
As  sound  is  not  material,  though  produced  by  certain  vibrations 
of  material  substances;  and  as  a  shadow,  cannot  exist  withodt 
the  presence  of  some  body  which  it  represents  ^  so  our  thinking 
power  cannot  be  separated  from  the  agency  of  matter.     In  other 
words,  our  minds  and  bodies  must  co-operate  to  the  production 
of  thought.     If  revelation  informs  us  of  any  purely  immaterial 
essences,  such  as  God,  .angels,  or  our  own  souls ;  they  are  the 
proper  object's  of  our  faith*     But  we  must  not  confound  faith 
with  knowledge :  that  which  we  shall  know  hereafterj  with  that 
which  we  experience  at  present.    IMo  one  can  be  more  convin^ 
ced  than  Mr.  James  seems  to  be  in  some  parts  of  his  book,  bow 
extremely  limited  our  knowledge  is  on  all  sides:,  as  in  the  iii- 
stances  which  he  gives  of  space  and  time,  of  which  he  admits 
we  can  form  no  clear  abstract  ideas.     But  he  sometimes  appeals 
to  lose  sight  of  this  undoubted  and  important  truth.     How 
much  would  the  asperity  of  controversy  be  softened,  and  its  te^ 
diousness  be  abridged ;  would  all  men  but  imitate  the  candid 
confession  of  a  venerable  father  of  the  Church !     "  Ca^erJlq» 
illud  Socraticum  impletur  in  nobis,  hoc  tantum  scio,  quod  nes* 
cio.*"  _^  .. 

To  do  the  author  justice,  we  will  now  quote  a  longer  passage 
from  his  work  than  we  have  hitherto  done ;  in  which  he  seems 
lobe  duly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  limitation  of  the 
human  faculties ;  though  he  has  not  always  suffered  it  properly 
to  qualify  his  arguments.  We  shall  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
because  it  will  exhibit  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  also  afford  an  instance  of  a  blemish^  which  does  not 
often  occur,  and  which  probably,  in  future,  he  may  be  induced 
to  avoid. 

"  There  is  no  channel  whatever,  (he  observes)  into  which  a  man  can 
turn  his  thoughts,  that  seems  to  bring  hjm  even  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  divinity y  one  than  another,  all  attempts  seem  equally  powerless' and 
unavailing,  and  alike  to  shew  the  utter  incompetency  of  his  endow- 
ments. Let  a  man  contemplate  for  a  few  moments  the  nature  of>iiifi- 
nite  knowledge,  or  of  eternity  of  tin^e,  in  what  a  chaos  of  obstnictioBS, 

*   Hieronymi  Prologtu  Paulino*  • 
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m  what  a  nuiltiUide  of  oonfoMd  admirations  in  his  thought  immediately 
involved.  It  finds,  as  it  were^  nothing  on  which  it  can  fasten;  all  is 
lost  and  dissipated  in  a  vastness  and  vacuity  that  seems  (seem)  to  over* 
ivhehn  his  faculties.  Let  him  think  of  immensity  of  space,  die  touch 
shrinks  back,  appalled  at  the  idea  of  something  that  it  has  no  sensatioB 
of;  the  mental  eye  appears  to  strain,  till  it  sees  nothing  but  the  blot  that 
dosed vpon  the  light;  and  even  the  imagination,  boundless  as  its  range 
appefln  on  eveiy  other  ground,  sinks  before  the  greatness  of  the  void ; 
we  think  and  think,  until  the  very  power  of  thinking  seems  as  it  were 
dead. 

**  StiU,  these  feelings  are  not  useless,  or  unbecoming  to  our  nature ; 
if  pnmerly  applied,  tiiey  pave  the  way  for  that  prostration  of  spirit, 
that  docihty  or  mind,  arising  from  the  demonstration  of  our  incapacity, 
which  best  prepares  us  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  and  best 
fits  us  to  receive  with  a  good  grace  those  divine  regulations  which  the 
Deity  has  thought  most  aceeptable,  and  most  fitted  for  our  moral  con- 
stitution. In  one  word,  it  prepares  us  to  believe  in  Qod's  revelation, 
or,  if  the  phrase  be  allowable^  to  take  him  at  his  war<L'*    P. 

The  blemish  to  which  we  alluded,  is  the  use  of  this  phrase^ 
of  which  we  can  by  no  means  approve.  It  has  a  flippancy  and 
Ihmiliarity  about  it,  which,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Deity^ 
riiould  always  be  avoided.  Yet  Mr.  James,  whose  style  in 
general  is  not  inelegant,  seems  unaccountably  fond  of  \^  for  we 
meet  with  it  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  think  it  is  very  evident,  that 

tliose  parts  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which 

form  its  most  prominent  features,  do  not  turn  at  all  upon  ques- 

tiona  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  that  state  of  mind,  which  alone 

can  be  properly  termed  semi-scepticism ;  or  have  much  to  do 

with  that  **  indifference  for  religion,"  the  existence  of  which  we 

lament  with  the  author,  but  the  extent  of  which  in  this  coun- 

trffi  we  hope  and  believe,  he  has  greatly  exaggerated.     Our 

opinion  upon  this  point,  is  much  confirmed  by  observing,  that  in 

Mr.  James's  very  excursive  view  of  the  causes  of  infidelity  at 

the  present  time,  almost  all  the  authors  and  systems  which  he 

attacks  are  the  produce  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  of 

the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  Benjamin  Franklin 

the  philosopher,  in  the  West,  to  Kammohim  Roy,  the  converted 

Hindu,  in  the  East.     Indeed,  he  admits,  that  *^  if  we  look  at 

home^  it  is  with  pride  we  confess,  that  religion  has  not  as  yet 

been  so  wantonly  assailed*  or  at  least  if  it  has,  the  impression 

has  not  been  so  deeply  felt."    "  The  evil  (he  says)  of  which  we 

have  chiefly  to  complain  in  this  country  is  certainly  not  positive 

infidelity,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  indiflTerence  for  religion  prevalent  in 

certain  classes,  and  that  indifference  founded  upon  principie." 

He   goes  on  to  describe  this  evU,  in  terms,  which  we  trust 
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are  too  ffdieral  aiid  extensive.    **  There  are  niany  persons  (h^ 
says)   of    respectability    and   character,    who    eulogise    mo* 
rality,  and  believe  there  is  a  God;  but  as  for  all  the  rest 
which  appertains  to-  religion,   they  neither  feel  an  interest 
in  its   doctrinal  precepts,   nor  a  conviction  of  their  neces* 
sity/'    And   he   even  affirms   that  *'  the  most  part  of  out 
cotmtrymen  are  little  in  the  habit  of  thinking  on  religion.** 
Had  he  established  this  charge  by  any  thing  like  evidence,  we 
should  have  deeply  lamented  it.    But  he  takes  it  for  granted ; 
and  attributing  tne  evil  to  the  effects  of  certain  ybr^e^  iniidei 
publications^  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  those 
topics  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  several  others  of  a 
similar  character:  none  of  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  likely  to 
have  produced  the  calamity  which  he  deplores,  even  supposing  it 
to  exist.    We  doubt  much^  whether  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that 
*'  the  most  part  of  our  countrymen,"  even  among  the  reading 
classes,  are  very  conversant  with  tfa£  writings  or  D'Alembert, 
Mirabaud,  Kant,  Dupuis,  Volney,  Freret,  and  Boulanger :  and 
still  more,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  them  to  bedonie 
semi-sceptics.    Writers  of  this  sort,  we  apprehend,  do  not  exe<^ 
cute  their  work  by  halves.   They  either  do  much  harm,  or  mucK 
good.     Where  they  fail  to  make  converts  to  their  infidelity^ 
they  probably  seem  to  confirm  their  faitli.    An  attack  repelled 
is  as  much  a  victory,  as  a  successful  assault.     Should,  how-^ 
ever,  the  religious  principles  of  any  of  our  readers  have  beeti 
shaken  by  the  arguments  of  authors  of  this  description,  we" 
can  safely  recommend  this  Volume    to  their  perusal,    as  a' 
powerful   auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  Divine  Revelation;     Al- 
though it  may  leave  some  difficulties  nearly  where  it  found 
them,  it  still  offers  much  to  establish  this  important  truth,  that 
"  the  Bible  contains  a  perfect  rule  of  life  for  us,  and  all  things 
that  are  requisite  or  necessary  for  our  salvation ;  or,  in  othei? 
words,  all  that  can  give  the  best  security  which  our  condition 
will  admit  of,  for  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter." 


Reflections  on  the  Word  of  God  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By 
William  Ward,  o/'Serawpore.  12mo.  Pp.528.  6s.  6d.  Lon- 
don.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1825. 

This  work,  it  appears,  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press,  at 
Serampore,  in  18^,  and  has  been  re-printed  (with  some  correc- 
tions) in  London,  ^'  in  the  confidence  that  while  it  will  amply 
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.sustain  the  estimation  which  its  late  judicious  and  excelletit 
author  enjoyed  when  living,  it  will  acquire  no  mean  rank  among 
productions  of  a  similar  kind,  now  that  he  is  numbered  with  the 
dead." .  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  thus 

fironounced  upon  it  by  its  present  editor,  whoever. he  may  be. 
t  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  that  ardent  piety;  which  can  alone 
induce  a  man  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  missionary,  to  distant, 
strange,  and  hazardous  climates,  in  which  health,  if  not  life 
itself,  is  frequently  sacrificed,  from  an  holy  zeal  for  the  propa* 
gation  of  that  Christianitv,  which  we  cannot  doubt  is  destined 
ultimately  to  supersede  au  the  false  religions  of  the  earth  ;  and 
to  which  glorious  consummation  the  labours  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Mr.  Ward,  must,  under  Providence,  powerfully  contribute. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  simple.  For  every  day 
in  the  year  a  text  is  selected,  upon  which  the  author  makes 
such  reflections  as  its  subject  suggests  to  him.  They  are  short ; 
consisting'generally  of  one,  two,  or  three  pages  of  a  small  octavo 
volume ;  so  that  those  persons  (and  we  should  hope  the^re  are 
many  such)  who  are  disposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
the  consideration  of  sacred  subjects,  would  find  this  book  a  con- 
venient manual,  which  would  lead  them  gradually  into  a  very  ex* 
tensive  field  of  religious  enquiry.  Amongst  the  great  variety  of 
topics  here  touched  upon,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will 
be  handled  with  equal  felicity^  Sometimes  the  judicious  reader 
will  meet  with  hints  which  he  may  improve,  and  sometimes  with 
positions  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  dispute.  But  he  will  find 
every  where  indications  of  a  mind  thoroughly  devoted  to  thfe 
great  object  of  difiTusing  religious  instruction ;  of  enlightening 
the  ignorant,  awakening  the  thoughtless,  reclaiming  the  wicked, 
improving  the  good.  Should  another  edition  be  required,  it 
would  be  better,  instead  of  repeating  at  the  head  of  every  day*s 
reflection,  the  words  "  Scripture  selected  for  the  day,"  which  is 
quite  useless,  to  give  the  text  itself,  as  well  as  the  book,  chapter, 
and  verse,  from  whence  it  is  taken,  in  the  manner  of  a  sermon. 
This  would  save  the  reference  to  a  Bible,  and  show  at  a  glance 
the  connectio;i  between  the  text  and  the  reflections  which  arise 
from  it.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  the  table 
of  contents  will  supply  this  deficiency  ;  but  in  the  former  part  the 
subject  of  the  Reflections  only  is  mentioned,  and  not  the  words 
of  "  the  Scripture  selected  for  the  day."  These  selections  for 
the  most  part  are  quite  arbitrary,  being  in  general  equally 
adapted  to  one  day  as  another.  But  a  reference  to  the  table  of 
contents  will  show  that  the  author's  intention  is  to  treat  the 
whole  scheme  of  Divine  Revelation  systematically.  For  in  his 
reflection  on  the  first  of  June,  he  observes,  that  he  has  *'  hitherto 
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traced  the  progress  of  the  true  reUgion  from  the  dawn  of  DjTine 
Revelation  to  the  return  of  the  Messiah  to  heaven,"  And  he 
then  states  the  object  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  be,  what^  in 
the  course  of  ages,  **  it  will  infallibly  accomplish,  the  salviation 
of  a  world."  Proceeding  then  to  describe  the  success  of  Chri»^ 
tianity  and  the  labours  of  the  Apostles,  he  introduces  this  part 
of  his  subject  with  a  reflection  which,  though  undoubtedly  juist^ 
drew  from  us  an  involuntary  smile.  *^  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture (he  observes)  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  it  came  from  the 
forming  hand  of  its  Founder,  was,  unquestionably,  missionary,** 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  remarking  upon  the  iiiipor* 
tance  which  a  man's  particular  profession,  whatever  it  may  be, 
acquires  in  his  own  mind,  declares,  that ''  the  rights  of  nations 
and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians 
discuss  them."  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Ward.  The  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  his  office  never  deserts  hitn. 

''  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  an  humble  itinerant j  and  conde- 
scended to  appear  in  the  character  of  the  missionary  from  heaven." 

Again  ;— 

"  The  agents  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  were  apostles,  or  mis- 
sionaries, which  terms  are  synonymous :  the  inferior  objecty  the  pre- 
servation and  spiritual  perfection  of  the  recoveredy  by  pastors,  elders, 
and  other  servants  of  the  Church,  Such  would  have  been  the  order 
and  the  nature  of  the  labours  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  had  its  true 
interests  been  consulted.  Yet  it  is  a  'most  delightful  Mea,  that  every 
step  of  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  is  evidently  a  return  to 
the  primitive  spirit,  and  to  primitive  order.  The  spirit  of  missions  will 
thus  baptize  the  Church  anew,  and  then  will  be  poured  upon  it  more 
abimdandy  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

If  we  rightly  remember.  Bishop  Heber,  when  he  took  leave  of 
"  the  Society  for  prcwnoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  described 
himself,  we  thought  with  a  graceful  modesty,  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  Calcutta.  But  if  1V&.  Ward's  view  of  the  matter  be 
correct,  we  suppose  we  must  have  misunderstood  the  Bishops 
and  that  his  real  intention  by  that  declaration,  was  only  to  mag- 
mfy  his  office,  to  assume  a  more  imposing  title,  and  to  give  a 
more  splendid  character  to  the  enterprise  which  he  was  about 
to  undertake. 

But  seriously,  if  we  think  that  Mr.  Ward  was  inclined  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  functions  of  a  missionary,  in  the  present  age 
of  the  Church;  we  are  convinced,  that  he  has  rated  too  low  the 
efficacy  of  miracles,  in  its  original  establishment.  We  the 
rather  notiee  this,  because  we  are  aware  that  this  opinion  has 
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supporters  of  softie  weight ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  neverthe* 
less,  that  it  b  perfectly  erroneousj  and  by  no  means  a  harmlew 
error^^-since  it  wealcens,  in  our  judgment,  the  very  foundation 
of  Christianity*  '*  After  all,"  says  Mr.  Ward, ''  the  world  was  not 
amoerted  by  the  sight  qf  miraclei,"  We  have  read  the  New 
Testament  to  very  uttle  purpose,  if  this  assertion  is  true.  Our 
Saviour  rests  the  truth  of  every  thing  he  says  upon  miracles. 
In  fact,  they  are  the  only  conceivable  credentials  of  a  Messen- 
ger from  heaven*  Such  was  his  own  repeated  declaration. 
Such  was  th6  ground  of  the  convfction  of  tne  first  converts  of 
those  who  "  converted  the  world,^  not  without  the  continued 
assistance  of  miracles.  Nay,  such  is  the  foundation  of  our  own 
faith  at  this  hour ; — it  is  built  upon  miracles,  and  prophecy ^ 
which  is  only  a  species  of  them.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ward  goes 
on  to  say,  that ''  our  Lord  took  care  to  impress  on  mankind  the 
fact,  that  the  progress  of  his  cause  did  not  depend  on  the  power ^ 
the  wisdom^  or  the  efforts  of  men,*  but  that  his  Gospel  was  the 
power  qf  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  Cer- 
tainly miracles  are  neither  **  the  power ^  the  wisdom,  nor  the  ef- 
forts of  men.**  Whoever  believed,  or  still  does  believe^  the 
Gospel  naturally ,  did  and  does  believe  it  upon  the  faith  of  its 
miracles;  or  they  had  and  have  no  rational  and  sufficient 
ground  for  their  belief.  Wherever  conviction  was  supematu* 
rally  imparted,  that  conviction  was  itself  miraculous.  Miracles 
can  only  come  from  God.  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  fifth  ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
says  truly :  *^  The  proper  credential  of  a  messenger  from  God  is 
the  power  ofuHMrking  miracles.'*  But  he  then  proceeds  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  true  and  false  miracles,  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  needless,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  **  The  difference,"  he  says,  **  consists  in 
this,  that  true  miracles  are  such  as  are  worked  m  confirmation 
of  doctrines  worthy  of  God ;  and  false,  such  as  aim  to  support 
doctrines  unworthy  of  him."  This  is  plainly  arguing  in  a  circle, 
proving  doctrines  from  miracles,  and  miracles  from  doctrines. 
>his  is  very  unlike  the  usual  acuteness  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  such  a  slip  as  in  an  adversary  he  would  have  pounced  upon 
without  mercy.  He  seems  to  have  been  led  into  it  by  the  consi- 
deration of  Mark  xiv.  22,  by  which  he  understands  "  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  foretold  that  deceivers,  should  come  with  lying 
miracles,  almost  of  force  to  draw  aside  the  very  elect  themselves}* 
It  is  sometimes  easier  to  say  what  cannot  be  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  to  determine  exactly  what  is.  Upon  this  text  the 
commentators  seem  to  be  very  reserved.  Neitfier  Grotius^ 
Hawnond,  nor  Whitby  offer  a  syllable  upon  it.    Whatever 
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may  be  the  meaning  of  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  we 
are  satisfied  that  God  alone  can  give  the  power  of  working  real 
miracles,  such  as  raising  the  dead  to  life.  Whoever  is  the 
ii^ent,  he  is  the  author  of  it,  or,  there  are  two  independent/ bm-^ 
nipotent  beings,  that  is,  two  Gods.  To  suppose  that  he  would 
permit  a  lying  miracle  for  a  bad  purpose,  is  to  contradict  all  his 
Attributes,  and  to  leave  us  no  ground  of  confidence  in  any  reli- 
gious doctrine  whatever. 


Two  Essays  by  the  kite  Rev.  Richard  Raikes  of  Gloucester.  8vo. 

Pp.  180.     5s.     Hatchard.     1825. 

The  first  half  of  this  little  volume  is  a  re-publication.  Of  the 
latter  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  allowing  the  Editor  to  speak; 
for  he  (if  we  rightly  guess)  is  blessed  with  a  large  share  of 
sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  piety  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense* 

"  The  second-  Essay  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  subject  had 
occupied  the  mind  of  its  author  for  many  years,  and  the  composition 
had  been  slowly  proceeding,  under  various  hindrances  and  interruptions, 
arising  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  from  a  state  of  health  which 
precluded  all  continued  application.  It  was  written,  in  fact,  at  inters 
vals  of  time  occurring  rarely  amidst  the  general  lanffuor  of  illness,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  by  the  energy  of  a  mind  mtensely  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  anxious  to  improve  every  moment  it  was  allowed  to  call 
its  own.  The  nature  of  the  composition  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  extreme  diligence  of  the  author 
could  hardly  obviate  by  frequent  reviews,  the  effect  of  the  irregular  ap- 
plication he  was  able  to  bestow ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  critical  rea- 
der may  be  struck  with  a  want  of  connection  in  the  argument,  and  an 
inequality  in  the  style,'  which  only  offer  to  others  a  melancholy  memor 
rial  of  the  sufferings  under  which  the  work  was  carried  on. 

/'  But  even  if  these  failings  had  been  more  striking,  and  more  numer- 
ous than  they  are,  it  is  not  ccmceived  they  would  have  been  sufficient 
objections  to  the  publication.  The  author  possessed  a  taste  too  refined 
and  cultivated  to  be  indifferent  to  literary  ilime,  but  his  warm  and  ear- 
nest piety  led  him  to  regard  this  as  a  very  subordinate  object )  and  to 
value  elegance  of  style  chiefly  as  a  medium  for  facilitating  the  inculca^- 
tion  of  religious  truth..  The  assiduous  labour  that  he  bestowed  upon 
these  pages j  and  the  length  of  time  they  remained  in  his  hands  were 
not  the  resources  of  a  man  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  apprehensive 
of  censure  >  but' they  were  the  endeavours  of  one,  who,  bowed  down  by 
age  asad  sickness,  wished  to  collect  all  his  strength  in  an  appeal  on  a 
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questkni,  and  to  airoid  every  chance  of  iDJinring  the  cause  he  loved 
by  the  feebleness  f^ith  which  he  pleaded  it/'     Pp.  iv-*>vi. 

With  the  first  Essay  we  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  concern, 
it  having  been  published  many  years  ago.  But  as  the  author 
has  given  us  the  substance  of  it  in  a  short  recapitulation  of  the 
matters  upon  which  he  has  treated  more  largely,  we  shall  pre- 
sent this  to  our  readers.  The  Essay  bears  for  its  title  *'  Con- 
siderations on  the  Alliance  between  Christianity  and  Commerce ;" 
and  the  subject  leads  to  many  valuable  and  curious  remarks,  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  summary,  which  are  urged  with  much 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  with  a  very  pleasing  admix- 
ture of  the  learning  which  the  author  is  known  to  have  possess 
sed,  very  unostentatiously  introduced.   . 

''  Commerce  is  allied  or  is  essential  to  Christianity,  as  it  supplies  the 
means  of  employment,  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of  propagating 
the  Gospel. 

**  Christianity  is  essential  to  Commerce,  as  it  resists  the  corruption 
of  morals  by  wealth  and  luxury;  as  it  converts  increasing  population, 
assembled  multitudes,  and  intercourse  with  foreigners,  into  sources  of 
^ood ;  and,  lastly  as  it  incites  men  to  expend  their  surplus  property  en 
institutions  beneficial  to  the  public. 

"  From  this  alliance  it  follows,  not  only  that  the  pursuit  of  our  tem- 
poral interest  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  our  eternal  welfare, 
but  that  we  cannot  effectuallv  promote  the  former,  if  we  neglect  or 
slight  the  latter.  It  follows  also,  that  Comnoerce  being  intend^  by  its 
author  to  aid  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  nations  who  apply  it  to 
sinister  purposes,  cannot  but  expect  to  forfeit  its  emoluments.  The 
passion  for  splendour  and  a  general  emulation  in  expense,  may  give  a 
temporary  spring  to  arts  and  manufactures;  but  oeconomy  alone,  the 
fountain  of  beneficence,  can  fix  prosperity  in  Britain,  by  connecting  the 
Commercial  with  the  Christian  system."  Pp.  70 — 71. 

The  second  Essay  is  on  '^  Christian  Humility,  as  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  the  world/'  Its  object  is  in  the  outset  to  plan 
**  the  Evangelic  union  of  Industry  and  Humility,  and  to  exemplify 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it."  With  this  view,  after  several 
useful  remancs,  the  author  considers,  in  separate  chapters.  Duel- 
ing and  the  point  of  Honour^  the  influence  of  the  Military  System 
pn  the  lower  classes,  and  the  Sabbath;  and  he  subjoms  some 
hints  for  carrying  into  efiTect  the  substance  of  the  suggestions 
which  he  had  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  There 
is  much  that  is  valuable  and  highly  useful  in  tins  Essay,  which 
we  apprehend  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  serious 
and  earnest  Christians,  and  by  a  great  many  (for  yery  nomerous 
they  are.)  who  fancy  themselves  well  dbposed  toward?  the  cause 
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of  religion,  and  in  a  great  measure  really  are  so,  but  whose  time 
and  attention  are  occupied  withr  the  world,  and  their  motives, 
rules  of  action,  and  habits  of  life  actually  and  practically  drawn. 
from  thence,  directed  by  it,  or  dependent  upon  it.    Nor  is  there 
perhaps  so  much  to  excuse  in  respect  of  style  as  the  nice  taste 
of  the  Editor  may  lead  him  to  apprehend.     Something  there 
will  needs  be  of  abruptness,  and  something  of  repetition,  and  we 
seem  to  feel  as  we  read  that  the  power  seconds  not  the  will. 
This  however  may  fairly  create  a  greater  interest.     Wd  see  the 
gleam  of  the  expiring  taper,  recollect  its  former  brightness,  che- 
rish even  the  last  spark.     The  thoughts  of  this  excellent  man 
were,  it  appears,  chiefly  and  most  anxiously  devoted  to  the  bet- 
ter observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  make 
an  extract  from  the  chapter  on  that  subject,  but  that  there  is 
perhaps  not  any  particular  passage  more  striking  than  the  rest, 
and  we  fear  the  state  of  opinion  is  not  $uch  at  present  as  to  war- 
rant the  remedy  which  our  author  proposes ;  namely,  a  legisla- 
lative  enactment.     We  could  look  with  better  hope  to  the  more 
silent  corrective  to  be  produced  by  the  union  of  those  who  are 
respectable  from  their  worth  and  number, — which  is  the  mode 
suggested  in  the  last  chapter  for  effecting  that  improvement 
trhich  is  so  much  desired,  not  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  day 
only,  but  in  various  .other  respects. 

"  We  may  venture,*^  says  Mr.  Raikes,  *'  to  affirm,  that  since  the 
apostolic  age,  there  never  existed  at  once  so  many  persons  as  would 
now  step  forth  in  this  country  (if  they  considered  themselves  duly  called 
ttpon)  to  form  the  combinations  we  are  describing ;  men,  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  penetrated  with  its  importance,  and  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  what  they  believe.  Nothing  is  wanted  for  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  this  union  but  a  knowledge  of  each  other, 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  circumstances.  Characters  of  the 
sublimest  virtue,  which  remain  concealed,  or  pass  unnoticed  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and  peace ;  by  public  troubles,  tumults,  and  political  distress^, 
will  of  necessity  be  called  forth;  and  being  clearly  understood,  will  at- 
tract each  other  by  a  principle  as  regular  as  that  of  gravitation,  namely,, , 
The  desire  of  promoting  their  country's  good,  which  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  uuited  endeavours  of  a  number."   P.  160. 
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Aids  to  Reflectian  in  the  formation  of  a  manly  Character  on  the  several 
grounds  of  prudence^  morality,  and  religion^  illustrated  by  select 
passages  from  our  elder  Divines ,  especially  from  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo.  Pp.  404.  lOs.  6d.  London. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.     1825. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  divest  a  Theological  Reviewer  of  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  a  work  under  such  a  title:  and  who  is  not  ready 
to  hail  any  attempt  at  forming  a  manly  character  by  such  "  aids** 
as  shall  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  I  This 
is  a  mode  of  effiscting  a  good  purpose^  to  use  the  words  of 
Bacon,  "  of  all  others  the  most  rich  and  precious,"  being  "po- 
sitive divinity  collected  upon  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  in 
brief  bbservations  not  diluted  into  common  places,  not  cliasing 
after  controversies,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art." 

We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  advocate  too  strongly  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  cultivating  religious  prin- 
ciples and  religious  feelings  by  mental  research  and  observation ; 
for  again  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  same  author,  it  is  "  a 
deficiency  that  there  hath  not  been  to  my  understanding  suffi- 
ciently enquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use  of  reason  in 
spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic.*'  .  In  unisoR  w^h 
this  opinion,  Mr.  Coleridge  obsei'ves,  "  that  the  Scriptures  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  writings  pretending  to  inspiration, 
by  the  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of  knowledge, 
and  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  Without  reflection,  it  is  evident  th^t 
neither  the  one  can  be  acquired  nor  the  other  exercised,*' — ^tUe 
right  exercise  of  which  will  lead  us  ",to  feel  and  to  know,  that 
Christian  Faith  is  the  perfbcxion  .of  human,  reason." 
The  fact  is,  that  because  Divinity  is  in  part  above  the  power  of 
reason,  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  discourage  intellec- 
tual exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  presumptuous  and  inju- 
dicious ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  discouragement  is, 
that  every  individual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  profession, 
and  education,*  or  however  feeble  his  talent,  considers  -himself 
justified  in  putting  his  hand  upon  the  ark,— competent  to  argae 
upon  the  most  abstruse  points  of  faith, — and  at  liberty  to 
assume  a  confidence  of  style  and  manner,  which  would  not  have 
been  endured  for  a  moment  in  discussing  the  merits  or  mean- 
ing of  any  one  subject  of  ethics  or  philosophy.      ^,  ^ 

By  discouraging  the  exercise  of  reason,  we  may  open  a  door 
through  which  thousands  can  find  admission  within  the  veil; 
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but  let  us  never  forget^  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  closing  the 
eyesmd  ears  and  hearts  of,  perhaps,  a  less  numerous,  t)Ut  mor6 
important  class,  who  require  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  more 
solid  and  well-concocted  food  than  that  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  they  have  too  ofteYi  found  provided  for  them  in  the  pages 
of  Biblical  criticism.    We  fear  we  speak  a  truth  more  generally 
felt  than  expressed — -that  the  sceptical  spirit  prevailing  amongst 
many  enlightened  and  enquiring  individuals',  has  been  engen- 
dered and  nurtured,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  senseless  tone  of 
shallow  reasoning  and  research.     To  say  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  supplied  a  remedy  would  be  asserting  too  much ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  to  regret,  in  perusing  this  Kttle  work,  which 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  that  he  has  erred  in  the  opposite 
iexti^eme,  and  not  unfrequently  bewildered  his  readers  (may  we 
not  add  himself  also  ?)  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  lore.     Were 
we  indeed  inclined  to  take  the  severe  side  of  criticism  in  dealing 
with  his  book,  we  might  find  it  no  very  difBcult  matter  absolutely 
to  overwhelm  those  who  looked  to  his  "  Aids"  as  steps  in- the 
ladder^  whereby  they  hoped  to  ascend  to  a  higher  view  of  holy 
tbings^;  leaving  them  in  a  lamentable  state  of  darkness  after  they 
had  made  a  certain  progress  in  scaling  the  eminence  upon  which 
we  give  him  full  credit  for  honestly  wishing  to  establish  them. 
But  it  is  our  duty — ^we  may  most  conscientiously  add,  it  is  out 
wish— to  be  impartial ;  and,  consequently,  to  Mr,  Coleridge  we 
are  bound  to  render  that  share  of  honour  and  praise  which  is 
justly  due  for  considerable  merit  and  unquestionable  integrity  of 
intention.  .         • 

We  are,  indeed,  always  desirous  of  encouraging  strong 
minded  and  piously  disposed  laymen  to  stand  forward  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  t6  make  known  the  views 
and  operations  of  their  unprejudiced  minds.  We  say  unpreju'- 
diceely  becausle,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
that  invaluable  body,  the  ordained  priesthood  of  the  Church  of' 
England,  the  world  at  large,  in  seeing  and  judging  for  itself, 
may  and  often  does  come  to  the  very  obvious  conclusion — that 
however  great  may  be  the  learning  and  talent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
critic^  he  must  be  so  forcibly  biassed  in  his  train  of  reasoning  by 
professional  feelihg  and  habitual  apprehensions  of  a  theolo^cal 
Subject,  as  in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  authority  he  might 
otherwise  claim  as  a  strictlv  impartial  and  unprejudiced  observer. 
It  hjis,  therefore,  been  often  justly  remarked  that  some  of  our 
best  and  certainly  most  original  works  upon  speculative  divinity, 
have  emanated  nrom  the  pens  of  lay  writers.  We  hope  Mr.- 
Coleridge  will  not  be  the  last  of  this  respectable  class  of  whom 
we  may  have  to  speak  in  the  progress  of  our  duty  as  reviewers.' 

NO.  V.  VOL.  in.  K 
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It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  now  give  some  brief  and 
xslear  account  of  the  book  before  us ;  but  we  regret  to  say, 
that,  for  reasons  above  assigned^  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
may  be  supposed.  All  we  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  draw  out  an 
imperfect  sketch :  but  in  the  first  place,  as  an  apology  to  our 
readers,  to  Mr.  Coleridee,  and  also  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  of  that  (as  we  think)  very  objection- 
able style  which  is  diffused  over  too  g^eat  a  portion  of  the 
work — occasionally  reminding  us  of  the  cosmogonal  theory  of 
Ephraim  Jenkins,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ¥iot  instance : — 
The  plan  of  redemption  is  thus  summed  up:  **  Briefly,  it  is 
the  Differential  of  Immortality,  of  which  the  assimilative  power 
of  Faitn  and  Love  is  the  Integrant,  and  the  life  in  Christ  the 
Integration.'  (P.  316.)  We  have  said  summed  up,  for  the  case 
is  actually  reduced  to  an  algebraical  form,  concluding,  *'  Then 
I  say  X+k  Imn  is  in  different  places  expressed  by  (or  as=) 
A+k;  B+1;  C+m;  D+n;  and  these  I  should  call me^aj^Ao- 
riad  exponents  of  X"!! !  (P.  315.)  We  were  not  aware,  when 
we  witnessed  with  astonishment,  the  wonderful  appUcation  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  machinery  to  the  science  of  numbers,  that  we 
^hould  so  soon  find  it  followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  mathe« 
matical  formulae,  as  solutions  of  metaphysical  positions*  Surely 
the  time  may  be  at  hand,  when  even  the  great  elastic  power 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  intellect,  and  senior  wranglers 
may  be  assisted  by  the  energies  of  steam.  To  speak  seriously, 
|bis  jnode  of  handling  questions  of  awful  interest  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher. 
.  Our  Author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  was  pro< 
posed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  from  the  writings  of  Arch^ 
bishop  Leighton;  and  as  a  means  [^  of  placing  in  a  clear  light 
the  principle  which  pervades  aU''  his ''  writings^  viz.  his  sublime 
Tiew  of  Religion  and  Morality  as  the  means  of  reforming  the 
iiuman  Soul  in  the  Divine  Image."  (P.  iv.)  But,  in  the  pro« 
secution  of  this  design,  the  work  ffrew  under  his  hands, — an  in- 
crease of  matter  induced  him  to  cnange  his  plan, — and  he  went 
on  incorporating  a  considerable  selection  firom  the  writings  of 
the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  produce  a  volume  for  those  "  un* 
willing  sceptics,  who,  believing  earnestly,  ask  help  for  their  un- 
belief;**— endeavouring,  1st.  to  shew  them  **  that  there  is  a  spi- 
ritual principle  in  man,"  and  exposing  ''  the  sophistry  of  tne 
arguments  in  support  of  the  contrary ;"  2d.  clearing  ^'  the  road 
of  all  counterfeits,  by  showing  what  is  not  the  Spirit,  what  is 
not  Spiritual  Religion ;"  following  them  up  ^'  by  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  difference  in  kind,  between  religious  truths  and  the 
deductions  of  speculative  science ;  yet  so  as  to  prove,  that  the 
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formei'  are;  not  only  equally  rational  with  the  latter,  but  that^ 
they  alone  appeal  to  Reason  in  the  fulness  and  living  teality  of 

the  Power."  P.  299 

The  objec^ts  of  the  work  are  more  explicitly  stated  in  the. 
Preface  J  viz, 

I  ... 

1.  "To  direct  the  Reader^s  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Science  of 
Words,  their  use  and  abuse,  and  the  incalculable  advantages  attached^ 
to  the  habit  of  using  them  appropriately,  and  with  a  distinct  know* 
ledge  of  their  primary,  derivative,  and  metaphorical  senses. 

2.  *♦  To  establish  the  distinct  character  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and- 
Hdigion ;  and  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  though  the  second  re- 
quires the  first,  and  £be  third  contains  and  supposes  both  the  former ; 
vet  still  Moral  Goodness  is  other  and  more  than  Prudence,  orthe^ 
Principle  of- Expediency;  and  Religion  more  and  .highet  than  Mo-*' 
rality.  For  this  distinction  the  better  Schools,  even  of  Pagan  Philo-: 
sophy,  contended'.  ■  ,      . 

3.  "  To  substantiate  and  set  forth,  at  large,  the  momentous  dis- 
tinction between  Reason  and  Understanding.  Whatever  is  achievable' 
hy  the  Undei'StandiJig,  for  the  purposes  of  worldly  interest,  private  or 
public,  has  in  the  present  age  been  pursued  witn  an  activity,  and  a 
success  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  to  an  extent  which  equally 
demands,"  says  Mr,  Coleridge,  "  my  admiration,  and  excites  my 
wonder.  But  likewise  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  my  conviction,"  he 
adds,  *'  that  in  no  agCj  ^nce  the  first  dawning  of  Science  and  Philo- 
sophy in  this  island,  have  the  Truths,  Interests,  and  Studies,  that 
especially  belong  to  the  Reason,  contemplative  or  practical,  sunk  into 
such  utter  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  century.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  main  object  of  this  Volume  to  establish'  the  position, 
tiiat  whoever  transfers  to  the  Understanding  the  primacy  due  to  the 
Reason,  loses  the  one  and  spoils  the  other. 

"  4.  To  exhibit  a  full  and  consistent  scheme  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  to  the  same,  that  do  not  originate 
in  a  corrupt  will  rather  than  an  erring  judgment;  and  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  intelligible  for  all,  who,  possessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education,  do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  form  their  religious  creed  in  the' 
light  of  their  own  convictions^nd  to  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  which^ 
they  profess.  There  are  indeed  mysteries,  in  evidence  of  which  no  rea- 
sons can  he  brought.  But  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  show,  that  the 
^ue  solution  of  this  problem  is,  that  these  mysteries  are  reason,  reason 
in  its  highest  form  of  self-affirmation."  P.  vii. 

Tha  Preface  concludes,  with  an  address  which  we  think  too 
important  to  omit,  and  which  we  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
every  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  convinced  that  the  advice' 
it  offers,  if  fpUowed,  would,  tend  in  no  slight  degree  to  reduce 
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the  ntonber  of  parties  inta  which  that  church  is  at  present  ^ 
hmentably  diviaed. 

.  *^  Reader ! — You  have  been  bted  in  a  land  abounding  with  men,  able 
in  arts,  learnings  and  knowledges  manifold,  this  man  in  one,  this  in  ano- 
ther, few  in  many,  and  none  in  aU.  But  there  is  one  art,  of  which  every 
Aian  should  be  master,  the  art  of  reflection.  If  you  are  not  a  thinking 
man,  ta  idiat  poipose  are  you  a  man  at  all?  In  like  manner,  there  in 
one  knowledge,  which  it  is  every  man's  interest  and  duty  to  acquire, 
namely,  self  knowledge :  or  to  what  end  was  man  alone,  of  all  animals^ 
endued  by  the  Creat«Nr  with  the  faculty  of  self  consciousness  "  P«  xi. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  aphorisms,  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  religious 
views  and  principles;  introducing,  as  opportunity  oS^rs,  our  own 
remarks. 

^  Aphobism  I.  In  philosophy  equally  as  in  poetry  it  is  the  highest 
^d  most  usefid  prerogative  of  genius  to  produce  the  strongest  impres- 
sion of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  the  neglect  caused 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet, 
and  truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too  often 
considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed- 
j^dden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised 
and  exploded  errors. 

**  Aphorism  II.  There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving  firedmess  and  im- 
portance to  the  most  common  place  niaxims.  'That  of  reflecting  on  them 
m  direct  reference  to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and 
future  being.  , 

"Aphorism  VII.  In  order  to  learn,  we  mx&t  attevid ;  in  order  to 
profit  by  what  we  have  learnt  we  must  thinks  i.  e.  reflect.  He  only 
thinks  who  reflects, 

*'  Aphorism  VIII.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficult,  and  requires 
no  ordinary  skill  and  address,  to  fix  the  attention  of  men,  (especially  of 
young  men)  on  the  world  within  them,  to  induce  them  to  study  the 
processes  and  superintend  the  works  which  they  are  themselves  carrying 
qn  in  their  own  minds ;  bx  short,  to  awaken  in  them  both  the  faculty  of 
thought  and  the  inclination  to  exercise  it.  For  alas !  the  largest  part  of 
mankind  are  nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 
,  "  Aphorism  XI.  An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest 
prayer,  or  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over,  a  single  passion  or '  sub- 
Ue  bosom  sin',  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  effectnaOy  awa- 
ken the  faculty  and  form  the  habit  of  refle^on,  than  a  yearns  stady  in 
l^e  school  without  them. 

"  Aphorism  XX.  Among  the  various  undertakings  of  men,  can 
^eie  be  mentioned  one  more  important,  can  theie  be  conceived  one  more 
sublime,  than  an  intention  to  form  the  human  mind  anew  after  ^e  Di- 
vine image  ?    The  very  intention,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  ray  of  its  dawning. 
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**  Aphorism  XXIV.  Where  tliere  is  U  great  dedl  of  smoke  and 
£0  dear  flame,  it  argpies  much  moisture  in  the  ra^ttter,  yet  it  wit** 
nesseth  certainly  that  there  is  fire  there ;  and  therefore  dubious  question/^ 
iDg  is  a  much  better  evidence,  than  that  senseless  deadness  which  most 
take  for  believing.  Men  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,  have  ho  doubts. 
He  never  truly  believed,  who  was  not  made  first  sensible  and  convince^ 
of  unbelief. 

"  Never  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve, and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing  the  truth.  I 
will  venture  to  add  in  my  own  name  and  from  my  own  conviction  the 
following:— Aphorism  XXV.  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better 
than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better  thsCn  all." 

We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  these  last  aphorisms,  the  former 
by  Archbishop  Leigaton,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  are^  to 
use  the  words  of  the  editor  at  the  head  of  the  two,  '*  worthy 
to  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  library  of  evei*y  theological 
student.*' 

Every  person  of  common  observation  must,  in  his  progress 
through  life,  have  met  with  innumerable  instances  of  the  truth 
of  these  assertions.  The  faith  of  thousands  is  in  fact  of  this  in« 
animate,  passive  description.  We  have  conversed  with  not  a 
few,  even  ajnongst  the  clergy,  whose  general  orthodoxy  passed 
current  in  the  world  na  sound  and  unquestionable,  whose  faith 
nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  be  sifted  and  tried  and  probed, 
evidently  partook  too  much  of  this  loose  and  indefinite  ehara^*- 
ter.  We  know  that  it  is  a  general  fashion  to  question  the  prin? 
ciples  and  feelings  of  those  who,  in  persevering  and  conscien- 
tious search  after  truth,  are  unavoidably  and  unintentionally  led 
into  occasional  dif&culties  and  doubt ;  but  it  is  by  such  minds, 
land  such  alone,  that  the  worth  of  vital  Christianity  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  duly  felt.  With  such  persons  to  converse  upon 
the  mysteries  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  is  indeed  an  intel- 
lectual gratification,  fair  different  from  that  feeling  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  commpn  place  verbiage  of  oi  sroXXw  theologians. 

We  insert  with  great  satisfaction  the  following  aphorisms. 

"  The  boasted  peaceableness  about  questions  of  faith  too  often  J)reu 
ceeds  from  a  superficial  temper,  and  not  seldom  from  a  supercilious  dis- 
dain of  whatever  has  no  majdketable  lise  or  value,  and  from  indifference 
to  religion  itself.-  Toleration  is  an  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the 
soil  of  mdifference ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the  virtue  of  the  medici- 
nal plant,  reared  by  humility  in  the  gardai  of  ^eal. 
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'  '   •  '*  APHORISMS  b»  S^RITUAt  RSfLIOION.  *     * 

"  Aphorism  I.  H,  More,  Every  one  is  to  give  a  reason  of  his 
faith;  but  priests  and  ministers  more  punctually  than  any,  their  pro- 
yince  being  to  make  good  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  a  rational  en- 
quirer into  the  truth  of  those  oracles.  Enthusiasts  find  it  an  easy  thing 
to  heal  the  fancies  of  unlearned  and  unreflecting  hearers;  but  when  a 
sober  man  would  be  satisfied  of  the  arcmnis  from  .whence  they  speak, 
he  shall  not  have  one  syllable  or  the  least  tittle  of  a  pertinent  answer. 
Only  they  will  talk  big  of  the  spirit ^  and  inveigh  against  reason  with 
bitter  reproaches,  calling  it  carnal  and  fleshly,  though  it  be  indeed  no. 
soft  flesh,  but  enduring  and  penetrant  steel,  even  the  sword  of  the  Spi- 
rit j  and  such  as  pierces  the  heart."  P.  143, 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Coleridge  designedly  abstains  from 
^nterfng  upon  the  abstruse  question  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil ;  because,  he  says : 

^M.  These  doctrines  are  not  (strictly  speaking)  subjects  of  rejection 
in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word :  and  both  of  them  demand  a  power  and 
persistency  of  abstraction,  and  a  previous  discipline  in  the  highest  forms 
of  human  thought,  which  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not  presumptuous  to  ex- 
pect from  any  who  require  '  aids  to  reflection'  or  would  be  likely  to  seek 
them  in  the  present  work.  2.  In  my  intercourse  with  men  of  various 
ranks  and  ages,  I  have  found  the  far  larger  number  of  serious  and  en- 
quiring persons  little,  if  at  all  disquieted  by  doubts  respecting  articles  of 
&ith,  that  are  simply  above  their  comprehension.  It  is  only  where  the 
belief  required  of  them  jars  with  their  moral  feelings ;  where  a  doctrine 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  receive  it,  appears  to 
i^ontradict  their  clear  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  be  at  variance 
with,  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice,  that  these  men  are 
surprised,  perplexed,  and  alas!  not  seldom  offended  and  alienated. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary  election  and  reprobation ;  the  sen- 
tence to  everlasting  torment  by  an  eternal  and  necessitating  decree ;  vi- 
carious atonement  and  the  necessity  of  abasement,  agony>  and  igno- 
minious death  of  a  most  holy  and  meritorious  Person  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God.  Now  it  is  more  especially  for  such  persons,  unwilling 
sceptics,  who  believing  earnestly  ask  help  for  their  unbelief,  that  this 
volume  was  compiled,  and  these  comments  written."  P.  151. 

iThe  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  Faith,  including  all  the 
articles  common  to  the  geverat  Christian  Churches,  is  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  a  larger  work  now  preparing  by  our  author 
for  the  press.  In  the  mean  time,  his  opinions  upon  the  doc- 
trines to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  be  collected  from  various 
passages  in  the  present  volume ;  ahd  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  they  appear  equally  ration^  and  orthodox..  Thus  in  speak- 
ing of  the  different  modes  in  which  we  might  be  incluied  to 
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handle  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  argument  with  a  Ch  ristian 
or  a  Deist,  he  says : 

"  The  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin  supplies  the  former  with  mo- 
tives and  reasons  for  the  divinity  Of  the  Redeemer,  far  more  concerning 
(query  convincing)  and  coercive  subjectively,  i.  e.  in  the  economy  of  his- 
own  soul,  than  are  all  the  inducements  that  can  influence  the  Deist  o6« 
jectively,  i,  e,  in  the  interpretation  of  nature."    P.  179. 

Again ; — 

''  The  practical  inquirer  hath  already  placed  his  foot  on  the  rock,  if  he 
have  satisfied  himself  that  whoever  needs  not  a*  Redeemer  is  more  than 
human.  Remove  for  him  the  difficulties  and  objections  that  oppose  or 
I>erpiex  his  belief  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  convince  him  of  the  reality  of 
sin,  which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  .its  true  natui:e  and  inevi- 
table consequences ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact  historically^ 
and  as  to  the  truth  spiritually,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by  Christ ;  io 
this  for  him  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit  either  logical 
quirks,  or  metaphysical  juggles  to  contravene  the  plain  dictate  of  hist 
conunon  sense,  that  the  Sinless  One  that  redeemed  mankind  from  sin, 
must  have  been  more  than  man  ;  and  that  he  who  brought  life  and  im» 
mortality  into  the  world,  could  not  in  his  own  nature  have  been  an  inhe- 
ritor of  death  and  darkness.  It  is  morally  impossible,  that  a  man  with 
these  convictions  should  suffer  the  objection  of  incomprehensibility  (and 
that  on  a  subject  of  faith)  to  overbalance  the  manifest  absurdity  and 
contradiction  in  the  notion  of-  a  mediator -between  God  and  the  human 
race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  from  God  as  the  race  for  whom  he 
mediates."     P.  248. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  mere  Morality  ana 
practical  Christianity  is  thus  described. 

**  By  undeceiving,  enlarging,  and  informing  the  intellect,  philosophy 
sought  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character ....  Christianity  re- 
versed the  order.  By  means  accessible  to  all,  by  inducements  operative 
on  all,  and  by  convictions,  the  grounds  and  materials  of  which  all  men 
might  find  in  themselves,  her  first  step  was  to  cleanse  the  heart.  But 
the  benefit  did  not  stop  here.  In  preventing  the  rank  vapours  that 
steam  up  from  the  corrupt  heart,  Christianity  restores  the  intellect  like- 
wise to  its  natural  clearness.  By  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  she  improves  the  ^ality 
of  the  understanding;  while  at  the  same  time  she  presents  for  its  con- 
templation objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  cannot  but  enlarge  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  contemplated.  The  fears,  the  hopes,  the  remem- 
brances, the  anticipations,  tne  inward  and  outward  experience,  the  behef 
and  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  form  of  themselves  a  philosophy,  and  a  sum 
of  knowledge,  which  a  life  spent  ^n  the  groves  of  academies  could  not 
have  attaint  or  collected."     P.  184. 
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.  .'Those  amongst  our  reftders  who.atady  religion  that  tfaey^nay 
be;  sensible  of  its  power  in  their  hearts,  rather  than  as  a  meie 
science  wherewith  to  exercise  their  talents,  will  pardon  us  for  a 
further  trespass  on  their  time  by  the  insertion  of  the  following 
passage : 

•  •  **  ticnce,  t  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural 
theology,  phyaico-^theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from  nature,  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  &c.  &c.  Evidences  of  Christianity !  I  am  weary 
of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can, 
^.tbe  lelf  knowledge  of  the  need  of  it,  and  you  melv  safely  trust  it  to 
hii  own  evidence,  remembering  only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ 
hwittelf ;  '  No  man  cometb  to  me  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.' '' 

And  thus  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Coleridge  for  the  present^ 
hoping  that  in  his  forthcoming  work,  without  losing  any  of  his 
iigour  and  originality,  he  will  endeavour  to  be  somewhat  more 
plain,  intelligible,  and  easy  of  mental  digestion,  than  he  has  oc- 
casionally been  in  his  ^^  Aids.*'  We  would  also  recommend  a 
less  frequent  use  of  capital  letters ;  the  demand  for  them,  occar 
sioned  by  his  substantives  and  emphatics,  must  have  almost  ex- 
hausted his  printer's  stock  of  type. 


ChrisUan  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  in  1823  and  1824,  in 
Furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  (he  Church  Missionary  Society*  By  the 
Rev.  William  Jowett,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  late  Fellow  of  the  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Joseph  Greaves,  on  a  Visit 
to  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  Pp.  516.  London.  Seeley  and  Son. 
1825; 

We  shall  examine  this  publication  wthout  any  reference  to  par- 
ticular doctrines,  or  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  merit 
and  utility  of  the  Missionary  Societies  now  existing.  Considering 
it  as  a  work  of  information,  capable  of  illustrating  the  page  of 
Holy  Writ,  we  shall  exhibit  the  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  which  it  may  possess  in  this  respect.  Enough  of  re- 
ligious controversy,  however  mildly  we  may  treat  the  subject, 
must  necessarily  come  before  us ;  and  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  it,  when  we  can  do  so  without 
betraying  our  imporiant  trust. 
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Al&ough,  at  tfa^  fifst  glance,  it  be  evident  tliat  a  eonsicEer- 
able  proportion  of  Mr.  Jowett*s  work  has  been  compiled  from 
ecdesiastieal  history,  it  is  useful  in  assisting  us  to  trace  the  va- 
riations wbiefa  the  kpse  of  years  must  have  occasioned  in  every 
sect  of  the  eastern  Cnristians.    The  book  is  divided  into  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  "  religious  Denominations  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land" — "the  Journal itgelf '* — "  the  natural,  civil, and  religions 
state  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land ;" — ^to  which  *'.  Notices,  Re- 
marks, and  Suggestions/'  are  appended*   The  first  department 
is  verj^  indifferently  executed,  and  is  destitute  of  many  impor- 
tant particulars  respecting  those  whom  it  professes  to  describe. 
The  sections  on. the  Metawai^ies  and  Druses  are  mere  compi^ 
Jations,  enriched  by  no  original  remarks ;  and  as  much  mor^ 
might  be  cdllected  from  accessible  MSS.  respecting  the  latterj 
the  omission  is  deserving  of  censure.    It  also  appears  that  the 
author  has  not  a  clear,  idea  of  the  Ansaris,  IsmaeliSi  and  Ye- 
2iDiENs;    as  from  the  different  discoveries  which  have  been 
ms^de  concerning  them,  little  doubt  exists  that  they  are  a  deno^ 
mination  of  Druses;  having,  amidst  some  points  of  discrepancy^ 
strong  coincidences  of  faith  and  practice. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  discern  any  extended  research  in  the 
Journal  itself.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  account  of  ah  interview  with 
a  young  Abyssinian,  (p.  86,)  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  this 
person,  "  that  the  Abyssinians^  when  they  catch  Mohammedans^ 
sometimes  compel  them  to  become  Christians."  Until,  however^ 
we  have  other  corroborations  of  this  fact,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  it,  as  unsupported  by  evidence:  for  we  are  informed 
(p,  84)  that  the  narrator  "  was  eight  years  old  when  he  was 
taken  in  Abyssinia,  and  made  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Egypt  '^ 
and  at  p.  86,  that  he  had  "  quite  forgotten  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guage. Now,  what  could  he  be  supposed  to  know  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  at  so  early  an  a^e  ?  and  what  cor- 
respondence could  he  have  maintained  with  it,  when  he  had 
forgotten  its  language  ? 
We  find,  a  lltue  -forther  on,  an  explanation  of  Ps.  cxxiv.  6.  * 

'^  In  t}ie  ^omuig  of  this  day,.  i¥>t  an  hour  too  soon,  the  master  of  the 
bouse  baud,  laid  iu  a  stock  of  earth,  which  was  cairied  up  and  fif»ead 
evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  hoi^se,  which  is  flat.  The  whole  roof  is.  thus 
fonned  of  mere  earth,  laid  on  and  rolled  hard  and  flat;  not,  as  in  Malta,. 
of  a  composition  which  is  smooth  and  impenetrable,  and  thus  receives, 
the  rain-water  and  carries  it  ofi*  into  the  tanks  und^r  the  house.  There 
is  no  want  of  flowing  water  in  this  mountainous  country,  as  there  is  in 
Malta.  On  the  top  of  every  house  is  a  large  stone-roller,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer  of  rude  soil,  so  that  the  raip 
may  not  penetrate ;  but  upon  this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass 
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pad  Weed«  grow  freely.    It  is  to  such  grass  that  the  Psalmist  alludes  as 
liselessand  bad/' 

« 
',  This  is  not  a  new  elucidation  of  the  passage :  it  has  been  no* 
ticed  by  some  of  the  oldest  commentators  and  critics ;  yet  it 
being  mentioned  in  this  place  shows  that  the  custom  is  retajoed. 
Mr«  Jowett  has  not  animadverted  on  the  latter  clause  of  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  which  might  be  substantiated  or 
disproved  by  local  observations. 

.,  It  is  observed,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  salutations,  Ihat 
'*  in  Egypt  the  Christian  salutation  is  Salamii;  among  Moham* 
medans,  everywhere,  it  is  Saldm;  but  this  is  not  allowed  among 
Christians.  In  the  southern  half  of  Palestine,"  he  "  found  the 
ordinary  salutation  between  persons  on  the  road  to  be  Owafy^ 
^terally  *  Good  luck;'  to  which  the  person  saluted  replies,  ^AUa 
yq/ik,'  that  is,  *  May  God  give  you  good  luck  T '*  Here,  as  in 
pther  parts,  we  remark  that  Mr*  Jowett  simply  quotes  the  collo- 

3ubil  Arabic,  and  scarcely  in  any,  if  in  one  instance,  writes  an 
irabic  sentence  in  a  pure  and  classical  form.  He  has  likewise 
omitted  many  of  the  forms  of  salutation  common  to  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,  of  which  a  fuller  specimen  may  be  seen  in 
Scholz's  Travels;  (p. 290.)  from  whence  we  perceive,  that  that 
which  he  calls  Owqfy  is  not  detailed  entirely. 

We  cannot  by  any  means  assent  to  our  author's  tirade  against 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  which,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
books  in  the  Arabic  language,  contain  the  best  description  of 
ancient  manners,  and  might  be  employed  with  greatest  efiect  in 
developing  Scriptural  aUusions. 

After  mentioning  his  journeys  to  different  places  on  Mis- 
sionary purposes,  Mr.  Jowett  concludes  this  first  part  of  his 
route  by  a  description  of  Beirout,  which  is  very  circumscribed. 
He  asserts,  that  ^'  the  whole  of  Beirout  would  give  a  population 
oifive  thousand,*'  But  Scholz,  who  was  there  in  1821,  and  ma- 
nifestly was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  indefatigable  re- 
search, gives  a  very  different  statement.  Afler  noticing  the 
bazars,  and  the  immense  trade  of  the  place,  he  says  '^  it  has 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  fifly  are  Franks, 
one  hundred  are  Jews,  four  thousand  are  Turks;  almost  all  the 
rest  are  Maronites.  Some  are  schismatical  and  catholic  Greeks, 
and  many  are  Druses."  Both  Aliziz  and  Abu'lfeda  assert  it  to 
have  been  a  splendid  city. 

From  Beirout  he  travelled  towards  Jerusalem,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Fisk.  At  Nabi  Yunas,  he  cites  the  tradition  of  Jonah 
having  been  there  ejected  from  the  whale ;  and  in  his  remarks 
on  ancient  Tyre^  he  is  more  minute  and  particular  than  in  those 


on  aay  preceding  place*  ~  Yet,  ^f  whatever  natdre  may  be  .the 
Jeading  object  of  the  book,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  exped; 
that  he  should  compare  ancient  history  and  the  narratives  of 
succeeding  travellers  with  his  own  observations ;  and  if  his  ob*- 
ject  be  that  of  Christian  researches^  we  require  some  critical 
elucidations  of  Scripture,  far  more  numerous  and  apposite  thau 
those  which  we  have  seen ;  some  luminous  view  of  the  compler 
tion  of  prophecy ;  some  reasons,  if  any  such  be  yet  developed^ 
for  expecting  the  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  which 
remain  to  be  fulfilled.  And,  as  to  all  these  places  abundant 
Mohammedan  legends  are  assigned,  the  Christian  inquirer, 
more  especially  if  he  be  a  Missionary,  should  seek  to  disprove 
them  wnen  they  are  fallacious,  and  to  prove  the  present  stat6 
of  the  people  and  countries  to  be  in  many  instances  the  effect  of 
Divine  judgments,— ^the  causes  of  which  he  should  produce 
from  the  Sacred  Volume. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  Jezzar^s  mosque  at  Acre  is 
very  interesting,  but  that  of  the  city  is  not  less  defective  and 
mutilated*  This  traveller  seems  in  general  to  have  erred  in  his 
census :  the  population  of  Acre  he  estimates  to  be  "  about  five 
thousand  souls ;  ofwhich  there  may  be  Turks  and  Arabs  three 
thousand,  Jews  eight  hundred.  Christians  one  thousand  two 
hundred :  of  this  number  about  one  thousand  constitute  the 
Pacha*s  court  and  troops."  Scholz,  on  the  contrary,"  computes 
the  number  to  be  "from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,'  of  whom 
eight  hundred  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  eighty  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  eight  hundred  Greek  Schismatics,  eighty  Ma* 
ronite?^  eight  hundred  Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans." 
This  Vriter  is  also  very  precise  in  recording  the  antiquities, 
wealth,  and  curiosities  of  Acre,  which  Mr.  Jowett  entirely 
omits.^  All  the  eastern  geographers  and  historians^  who  have 
treated  of  this  city,  concur  in  descriptions  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance. 

In  his  delineation  of  the  chapel  of  the  Catholics  at  Nazareth^ 
Mr.  Jowett  mentions  the  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and  dius  far  Scholz  coincides  with  him ;  but  the  latter  also  gives 
an  account  of  seven  altars  in  the  church,  and  of  seventeen  stairs 
leading  from. the  sanctuary,  which  we  do  not  observe  in  the 
book  now  under  review.  Both  agree  in  estimating  the  popular 
tion  of  Nazareth  at  three  thousand ;  yet  Scholz  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Greeks  as  the  most  numerous  body  of  Christians. 

Observing,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  present  town,  *f  an  im- 
mense chasm  with  steep  rocks  on  either  side,  from  whence  you 
behold  (as  it  were  beneath  your  feet  and  before  you)  the  noUe 
pIa^l  of  Esdxaelon^ •  •  •  •  <  .at"  which  ^^  spotj.  on  the  right  hand 
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of  the  rayinei  k  shewn  the  rocki  to  which  the  men  of  Nazareth 
are  inppoied  to  have  conducted  our  Lord^  for  the  purpose  of 
throwuig  him  down,**  he  was  induced  to  believe  the  traditionary 
spot  to  be  correct  And  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  are 
Vahd;  fi>r  we  must  conceive  the  term  hitt,  used  in  Luke  iv.  29, 
to  have  been  expressive  of  /22i,  which  is  applied  tp  a  moun- 
iainous  ranges  and  removes  every  diiBculty.  John  i.  46,  is  elu- 
cidated from  the  position  of  Nazareth,  which  rendered  it  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  a  flagitious  character.  It  was  a  frontier 
town  in  '*  three  directions :  towards  Samaria,  to  the  South,  a  re- 

E'lon  notorious  for  iniquity  and  frequent  revolts ;  towards  the 
nd  of  the  Philistines  oA  the  Soutli-west ;  and  on  the  West, 
towards  the  maritime  city,  i)eopIed  by  heathens.  Acre."  Hence 
die  inhabitants  became  exposed  to  every  temptation  and  ad- 
mixture with  prohibited  nations. 

As  Sqfet  is  visible  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Mr. 
Jowetf  conceives  that  our  Saviour  contemplated  it  when  he 
said,  *^  A  cilT  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid  {'*  and  he  re- 
marks that  the  Gadarenes,  to  the  present  day,  maintain  their 
character  for  inhospitality  and  savageness.  He  and  Mr.  fisk 
visited  the  synagogues  of  Tiberias,  and  calculated  that,  in  all, 
they  might  contain  about  ten  thousand  Hebrew  books;  and 
that  the  domestic  synagogue  of  the  Consul  contained  about  a 
thousand  volumes.  Now  Dr.  Scholz  mentions  merely  the  dis- 
covery of  some  few  books  in  the  synagogues,  and  states  that 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  with  the  exception 
of  some  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  comprised  nothing  but 
Hebrew  and  rabbinical  books  printed  in  Italy,  Germany ,  Am- 
sterdam, Lisbon,  and  Constantinople.  Although  this  state- 
ment do^s  not  contradict  Mr.  Jowett,  yet  it  shows  that  the 
books  .werq  not  particularly  valuable.  Mr.  J.  observes,  that 
'^the  Sephartim  speak  Spanish;  the  Ashkenasim  speak  Ger- 
man, Polish,  and  Kussian.  AH  intermingle  a .  kind  of  rabbini- 
cal jargon.  Hebrew,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  are  in 
various  degrees  spoken  by  them." 

His  description  of  Safet,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  there,  is 
executed  With  evident  care,  and  affords  proofs  that  he  was  not 
wanting  in  his  researches  whilst  on  this  eminence ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  relaxed  in  his  topographical  pursuit  when  on 
the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  The  conversation  which  he  had  at 
Nablous  with  Shalmor  Ben  Tobiah,  is,  in  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume :  there 
he  procured  a  sicht  of  the  celebrated  Samaritan  MS.  of  the 
Pentateuch  mentioned  by  Huntington,  fabled  to  have  been 
transcribed  by  AUshua  the  son  of  rhineas,  the  son  of  Eleazaiv 
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the.  SOD  of  Aaron,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  entrance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land.  Mr*  Jowett  ascertained 
that,  when  the  Samaritans  pray,  they  turn  their  faces  in 
the  direction  of  Luz  or  Bethel ;  after  which  "  he  (Shalmor  Ben 
Tobiah)  went  out,  and  directed  his  hand  toward  the  hill  Geri- 
zim,  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  spot  whither  they 
go  TO  BLESS."  He  denied  that  they  worshipped  the  svmbol  of 
a  dove,  which  he  called  a  falsehood  and  calumny  of  the  Jews. 
Three  times  in  each  year  they  go  to  Gerizim ;  and  their  notions 
of  the  Messiah  dp  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the  Jews* 
Mr.  Jou'ett's  ideas,  as  to  the  cause  of  their  rejection  of  the  main 
body  of  the  canonical  Spriptures,  are  vei'y  reasonable. 

He  mentions^,  at  his  visit  to  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  Jeru- 
salem, several  M SS.  and  books,  but  does  not  sufficiently  parti* 
cularize  them.  Dr.  Scfaolz  informs  us,  that  it  contains, a  very 
Talnable  collection  of  i^thiopic  MSS.,  some  of  them  being  hisr 
torical,  but  the  greater  part  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers.  If  these  could  be  carefully  examined,  the  literary 
world  might  derive  important  benefit  from  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  rated  at  a  number  between 
twelve  4nd  fifleen  thousand;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  Jews 
amount  to  about  five  thoussuid,  the  Mohammedans  to  somewhat 
more,  and  the  Christians  to  somewhat  less ;  and  aflter  stating 
fifteen  thousand  to  be  **  the  very  greatest  amount,"  Mr.  Jowett 
observes,  that  he  "  would  not  be  very  unwilling  to  rate  it  at 
twelve  thousand."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  computation  is 
made  at  random.  Scholz  says,  that  it  contains  about  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  are  Christians,  (i.  e.  eight  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  two  hun- 
dred Armenians,  and  fifty  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  Church,  the 
numbers  of  the  last  diminishing,  whilst  that  of  the  Armenians 
increases,)  five  thousand  Mohanmiedans,  and  ten  thousand 
Jews.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  five  hundred  Jews  annually 
arrive  from  Europe,  and  that  scarcely  fifty  annually  depart  fr<)m 
Jerusalem.  These  very  interesting  particulars,  however,  are 
omitted  by  Mr.  Jowett. 

An  Abyssinian  priest,  with  whom  the  writer  entered  into 
conversation'  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem,  stated,  that  many 
Jews  were  settled  in  Abyssinia ; 

"  That  there  are  many  in  Gondar,  a  few  in  Samen,  and  he  had 
heard,  but  could  not  declare  it  from  having  been  there,  that  at  K'uarka 
the  Jews  are  very  numerous — ^that  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Jews. 
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•'•  •  •'•  He  gav6  some  acoonnt  of  the  ri^tir  with  which  tliey  attendao* 
oertain  ceremonial  purifications,  ia  a  manner  mere  severe  than  is  pnM>i 
tised  even  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem*" 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  account  of  many  antiquities  in 
and  near  Jerusalem,  which  other  travellers  have  recorded,  and 
We  cannot  but  find  fault  with  the  author's  omission  of  the  places 
in  each  district.  Yet  the  part  of  his  journal  which  relates  to 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  is  frequently  attractive,  and  a  just 
representation  of  those  feelings  with  which  he  states  himself  to 
have  been  possessed.  But,  as  to  local  particulars,  both  Reland 
and  Scholz  are  infinitely  superior ;  and  as  to  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Wamekros.  Adricoipius, 
indeed,  is  repeatedly  more  copious  than  Mr.  Jowett. 

.  On  Monday,  December  15, 18^,  Mr.  Jowett  left  Jerusalem, 
from  whence  he  retraced  his  way  through  Nablous  to  Beirout. 
To  this  portion  of  the  work  succeed  some  annotations  illustra- 
tive of  tne  Scriptures,  of  which  some  are  good,  and  others 
forced.  After  these,  his  observations  on  the  natural  state  of 
Syria  and  the  Holy  land  commence,  which,  together  with  those 
on  their  civil  state,  contain  little  that  is  new,  and  are  incalcula- 
bly inferior  to  those  made  by  Scholz.  If  we  likewise  compare 
his  account  of  their  moral  and  religious  state  with  the  chapters 
of  the  traveller,  with  whom  we  have  contrasted  his  statements, 
on  the  Christians  ip  Palestine  and  Syria,— on  the  CathoUcs  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  Churches,  and  the  Ma- 
ronites, — on  the  schismatical  Greeks  and  schismatical  Arme- 
nians ;  and  with  his  general  remarks  on  the  Christians  in  Syria; 
we  are  convinced  that  much  more  important  information  will  be 
collected  from  the  German.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  works 
of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  same  places,  the  one  so  shortly 
after  the  other,  that  at  this  distance  from  the  scenes  described 
we  are  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  And,  as  Scholz's  work 
has  never  been  translated  from  the  German,  we  trust  that,  by 
our  extracts  from  it,  we  are  circulating  useful  knowledge.  We 
are,  indeed,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  woidd  more  advance 
the  object  of  the  Society  to  which  Mr.  Jowett  belongs,  than  a 
translation  of  this  book ;  since  it  details  not  only  the  modern 
names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Landi  with  their  distances,  but  the 
imposts  levied  on  travellers  by  its  governors. 

*  Omitting,  therefore,  the  other  chapters,  which  have  no  con-, 
nexion  with  the  plan  of  review  that  we  have  prescribed  to  our- 
selves, we  shall  briefly  notice  Mr.  Greaves*s  journal  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.    He  is  of  opinion  that  there  may  be  thirty  thousand 
Jews  at  Tunis:  the  native  Jews  are  distinguished  from  the 


other  Tunisians  by  wearing  a  black  or  dark  blue  s6uU-cap 
under  the  turban ;  the  European  Jews  wear  hats,  and  chiefly 
speak  Spanish  or  ItaHan* 

"  The  native  Jews  speak  the  Arabic  of  the  country,  but  their  books 
are  in  Hebrew.  There  is  not  much  cordiality  between  the  two  classes. 
....  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  church  in  Tunis,  and 

there  is  also  a  chapel  in  the  French  Consulate There  are  a  good 

many  Carbonari  in  Tunis The  Protestant  Christians  are  few  in 

number The  Moors  have  schools,  but  do  not  use  printed  books.'' 

An  English  merchant,  with  whom  Mr.  G.  dined,  imagined 
that  the  population  did  not,  exceed  seventy  thousand*  The 
summer  is  much  hotter  there  than  at  Malta. 

"  Neither  Christians  nor  Jews  can  become  proprietors  either  of 

houses  or  land Bread,  meat,  and  oil,  are  cheap.    Wine  is  contra-* 

band;  but  it  is  imported  under  the  name  of  vinegar.  The  pay  of  a  day- 
labourer  employed  by  private  persons  is  somewhat  less  than  a  shilling 
sterling :  the  Bey,  however,  frequently  obliges  many  to  work  for  him  fof 

a  less  sum *  He '  has  about  ten  thousand  troops  in  his  pay,  con* 

sisting  of  four  thousand  Turks  or  Levantines,  and  six  thousana  Zwo^ 

wahs,  natives  of  the  country Zwowah  is  (I  believe)  the  general 

name  for  Moorish  soldiers :  those  in  the  service  of  the  Bey  are  enlisted 
from  various  mountain-tribes  of  North  Africans." 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  and  Jews  in  Tunis  (that  of  the 
latter  being  asserted  to  be  the  worst)  is  depicted,  together  with 
the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  their  school,  which  is  a  mi- 
serable synagogue.  Mr.G.  mentions  Mordecai  Naggiar,  as 
having  compiled  for  the  Dutch  government  a  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Zenati  language,  to  which  the  Showiah  bears  an 
affinity ; — ^neither  of  these  dialects  have  been  reduced  to  an  or- 
thographical standard ; — and  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  here 
Arabic  MSS,  During  his  residence  in  this  country  the  writer 
visited  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  Bizetta,  the  Hippo  Zaritensis 
of  the  ancients :  and  after  his  return  to  Tunis,  he  made  an 
excursion  to  Susa,  on  all  of  which  j^laces  he  has  made  some  brief 
remarks.  The  Zenati,  Showiah,  and  Shelby,  are  mentioned  as 
North-Afiican  dialects;  and  those  of  the  interior  are  stated  to 
be  the  Bomoo,  the  Borgnoo,  the  Bagermy,  the  Hawsa,  and  the 
Toihboktoo,  between  all  which  there  is  a  resemblance.  They 
are  not  written  languages,  the  Arabic  being  used  for  corres- 
pondence. 

This  journal  is  very  interesting,  and  totally  free  from  the 
egotism  which  we  regret  in  that  of  Mr.  Jowett.  As  wc/observed 
in  limine^  we  have  totally  abstained  from  a  discussion  of  the 
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wcHrk  of  Mt«  3.  C9fom  ^b^f  yet,  witb  reapeet  to  Ui  ments 
-tfs  a  Uierary  pr4)dueiimi,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  pass  a 
jttdffment.  Very  little  that  is  new  has  attracted. our  notice^ 
whmt  many  important  particulars^  which  must  have  been  gb- 
vious  to  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land>  have  been  totally  disre- 
garded. Mr.  Jowett  has  dilated  too  much  on  his  own  feelings 
and  reflections :.  h^ .  has  adverted  unnecessarily  and  too  frer 
quently  to  his  intended  publication;,  yet  in  some  instances, 
where  he  has  indulged  criticisms,  he  has  been  felicitous.  We 
make  none  of  these  exceptions  to  the  journal  in  the  Appendix. 
After  all  we  are  of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  the.  pur- 
pose to  which  such  a  work  may  be  applied,  more  good,  whether 
it  be  regarded  as  a  religious  or  literary  publication,  would  result 
from  a  judicious  compilation  from  ancient  and  modem  travels  in 
these  regions;  for  although  a  work  containing  perfectly  novel 
matter,  of  which  we  despair,  should  make  its  appearance,  even 
this  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  without  the  aid 
of  preceding  travels.  And  we  know  of  none  so  adapted  to  this 
end  as  the  volume  of  *  Scholz,  which  we  have  here  introduced 
to  notice :  it  would  be  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  documents  to 
which  reference  could  be  made 
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It  may  justly  be  deemed  a  subject  of  regret,  that  there  ever 
should  have  been  a  period,  in  which  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
ceased  to  be  professionally  a  subject  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
Clergyman,  as  to  the  Antiquary  and  Artist.  No  one  who  consi* 
ders  its  intimate  connection  with  the  service  of  God,  will  deny  its 
chum  to  a  place  amon^the  secondary  studies  of  those  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.    The  frequent  references 

•  •  .         • 

*  The  title  b,  Reite  in  der  Gegend  Zwischeu  AlezandrieR  und^  ParatpniuiD,  die 
Libysehe  Wiiste,  Siwa,  Egypten,  Palastina,  und  Syrien,  in  den  Jahren  1820  und  1821. 
Von  Dr.  Joh.  Mart.  Aiiguttii»  Scholz,  Professor'  der  Tbeologie  auf  der  Untversitiit  zu 
Bonn.     Leipzig  und  Sorau.     1822.     8vo« 
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imS  aflnsions  ta  tlie  arcbiteetdre  of  the  saCFed  stmctareis'  of  ieA 
^s,  which  Occur  in  the  coarse  of  regular  professional  readitig, 
reiider  some  kiiowledge  of  it  highly  expedient;  and  many  occa* 
sions  in  public  life,  where  an  acquaintance  with  it  would  be  i^erf 
advantageous^  give  it  additional  importance.  It  cannot  thetefoFe 
be  out  Qt  the  province  of  a  fieVievtr,  of  which  Theology  is  indeed 
the  more  immediate  object^  but  to  the  general  design  of  which  no« 
thiftg.' affecting  th^  interests  of  Religion  and  the  Church  can  be 
deemed  foreign  or  unsuitable, 

'  Notliing  can  be  further  from  our  wishes,  than  that  the  Cier^yv 
in  fi^dying  the  rearing  of  teniples  made  with  hands^  should^  as 
was  complained  by  the  jgoqd  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  the  tim# 
ef  the  Conquest,^'  forget  the  Spiritual  Temple  of  the  Lord.'! 
To  the  one  great  object  for  which  they  were  ordained^  doubt* 
less  they  are,. as  much  is  in  them  lies,  to  bbnd  all  their  studies; 
and* never  mn^  they  be  more  remembered  as  Architects  atid 
Antkpiaiies,  thaii.  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  aqd  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God  ;-^— but  purely,  if  "whatsoever  islovely  and 
of  good  report,"  be  a  proper  object  of  attention,  and  in  the  care 
of  greater  tilings  we  are  not  expected  to  forget  the  less»  tho 
servant  of  God  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  regard  to  ^^the 
place  where  His  Honour  dwelleth,"  and  to  account  the  hours  of 
relaxation  well  employed,  which  enable  him  to  add  the  beauty 
of  outward  appearance  %o  the  place  where  **  the  beauty  of  holi«» 
ness"  is  to  be  found.  r 

If  observation  and  experience  had  not  tiatight  us  the  exceed- 
ingly narrow  views  which  some  individuals  take  of  these  mattery 
— persons  whose  piety  and  sincerity  claim  oiir  best  regard, — we 
should  without  further  preface  advance  to  the  consideration  of 
a  subject  at  all  times  interesting,  and  at  the  present  time  p>e-* 
coliariy  so.  :        ' 

To  those  among  the  dissenters,  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
greater  the  neglect  of  the  talents  with,  which  He  has  endowed 
the  mind,  the  better  the  Deity  will  be  pleased,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  who 
gave  up  their-  own  fixed  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  early  de« 
veloped  genhis  of  the  late  President  West, — a  rare  thing  for  Sk 
religious  body  to  do  in  any  case,  and  in  this,  most  singular,'and 
most  praise-worthy.  To  those  among  ourselves,  who  aret  dis^ 
posed  to  think  hardly  of  iheir  brethren  when  engaged  in.such 
pursuts,  we  would  observe,  that  if  a  line  of  strict  exclusion  is 
to  be  drawn  as  to  all  things  not  abisolutely  comprehended  in  the 
Charge  at  Ordination,  much  of  realsscience  and  sound  learning 
^ust  be  excluded;:andif  the  Clergy  sink  bdotv  their  eohtemporaw 
ries  in  secular  attainments,  the  laity  will  not  be  disposed  to. place 
NO.  v.  VOL.  in.  L 
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the  greater  confidence  in  them  wkh  regard  to  tboKof  a  spmtual 
nature. .  Bnt  if  any  relaxatioo  from  the  firfit  and  great. dutiea 
be  allowed,  next  to  the  advance  of  real  science  and  sound  leiurn? 
ingy  the  fine  arts  seem  to  present  as  safe  and  blameless  a  pursuit 
as  any  that  can  well  be  imagined;  and  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
appHed  to  the  service  of  Seligioui  a  pursuit  not  merely  to  be 
tolerated,  but  enc<Miraged. 

Would  it  not  also  be  absurd  to  expect,  that  when  called  upon 
daily  to  minister  in  the  magnificent  edifices  raised  by  their  foret 
firthers,  men  of  cultivated  minds  shooild  be  insensible  to.  ^'  the 
sublime  and  beautiful"  which  is  thus  forced  upon  their  attcaationi 
and  that  those  whose  peculiar  and  proper  study  is  the  human 
mind,  should  be  indifferent  to  the  singular  &ct,  .that  these  spleo'* . 
did  structures  were  raised  during  ages  in  which  the  human  fa- 
culties were  grievously  depressed  ? 

In  another  point  of  view  the  study  of  edifices  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  is  not  somuch  removed  frouL  the  pale  of  at 
lowed  clerical  pursuits  as  someimaffine.  A  Very  moderate  knowr 
ledge  of  the  art  in  question,  would  have  saved,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  precious  time  of  ;Some  individuals  most  revered 
m  the  Church,  and  prevented  the  publication  of  page  upon  page^ 
and  volume  upon  volume,  of  sheer  nonsense, — ^for  by  no^  better 
name  do  the.greaterj>art  of  the  dissertations  that  have,  hitherto 
appeared  upon  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and.  Jewish  architect 
ture,  deserve  to  be  designated. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  Art  itself,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  on  examination,  most  persons  .would  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  us  in  regretting  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
been  severed  firom  clerical  pursuits :  if  any  one  think  differently, 
let  him  turn  over  the  .volumes  of  Mr.  Britton^  and  see  what 
churchmen  have  done — let  him  then  see  what  professed  archir 
tects  in  later  times  have  also  done,  when  they  have  been  uncon- 
nected with  the  clergy,  and  uninfluenced  by  what  some  would 
term  clerical  prejudices.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  die  result 
of  the  examinatk>n.  We  are  indeed  aware,  that  to.  some  emi- 
nent men  we  are  deeply  indebted;  but  we  also  well  remember 
the.  birth  and  the  education  of  Wrefn;  nor  can  we  ever  forget 
the  language  in  which  PaUadio  introduces  the  sulject.  '^  Se  in 
fabriea  alcuna  ^  da  esser  posta  opera,  ed  industrial  aqcioche 
ellacon  bella  misura,  e  proportione  sia  compartitay  ci6  senaa 
alcun  dubbio  si  deve  fare  nei  Tempi),  ned  quali  esso  Eattore,  e 
Hatore  di  tutte  le  cose  Dio  Ottimo  Massuno  deve  essere  da  noi 
adorato>  ed  in  quel  modo,  che  le  iorze  nostre  patiscono,  lodato^ 
-e  ringratiato  di  tantl  ^  noi  continuamente  fatti  beneficij;. 
Ber.ii  ch^  se  glihuomini.nel  fahri^arsi.le  proprie.hsA>itotiani 
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Hfiuio^gmidissriaisi.carft  per  rhrovare  «ccellenti,  e  perki  Arcbi-^: 
tetti  et  sofficienti  artefid^  scmo  eertameiite  obUgati  ad  usaria- 
molto  maggiore  nell'  edifiear  le  chiese :  E  se  in  quelle  alia  eom- 
moditik  principalmente  attendono:  in  queste  alia  dignity,  a 
graadezEa  diebi  hii  da  esservi  invocato,  ed  adorato  deroiio: 
ngusrdare;  ilqiude  eiisendoil  sommobene^  e  la  somma  per- 
fettione:  e  molto  conveneTole,  che  tutte  le  cose  it  lui  dedicate* 
in  queHa  perfettiene  siano  ridotte^  che  per  noi  si  possa  maggiore.: 
£  veramente  considerando  noi  qoesta  bells  machina  delMondo. 
di  quanti  meraviglioEri  i»mamenti  ella^  sia  ripiena,  e  come  i.cieli 
CO  '1  dontinuo  lor  girare  vadino  in  lei  le  stagioni  secondo  il  na^ 
tural^  bisogno  cangi^ado^  e  con  la  sostvissima  armonia  del  tern*, 
perato  lor  movimento  se  stessi  conservino ;  non  possiaino  dubl- 
tare,  che  dovendo  esser  simili  i  piccioli  Tempij,  che  noi  fac- 
ciamo ;  k  questo  grandissimo  dalla  sua  immensa  bonta  con  una 
«ua  parola  perfettamente  compinto^  non  siamo  tenuti  si  fare  in 
loro  tutti  quelli  ornainenti^  che  per  noi  siano  possibili;  edin 
modo  e  con  tal  proportione  edificarh,  che  tutte  le  parti  insieme 
una  soare  armonia  apportino  ^  gli  occhi  de'  riguardanti^  e 
ciascunada  per  se  all'  uso  alguale  sara  destinata  convenevolmente 
serra.  Per  la  qual  cosa^  benche  di  molta  lode  siano  desgni  di 
coloro,  i  quail  da  ottimo  spirito  ^idati,  hannogia  al  sommo  Dio 
Chiese,  e  Tempij '  febricati,  e  fabrieanotuttavia^  &c."  jirchti* 
Lib.  IV.  Proem/ 

Had  all  felt  thus,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  regret 
m  the  Art's  being  taken  from  those  who  had  higher  duties  to 
attend  to,  ^inee  the'  spirit  whidk  would  have  influenced  the 
Clerk^  had  been  so  happ9y  imbibed  by  .the  Laic.  If  we 
consider  die  deep  attention  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  g^e 
to  the  fluisgect,  as  is  evident  from  the  memoranda  preserved. in 
the  Pan^ntaliai  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  if  all  were  Hke  him^ 
even  though  not  elevated  by  genius  equal  to  his,  the  buildings 
would*  be  worthy  of  the  Church  of  England.  When,  however^ 
we  observe  that  it  was  the  object  of  these  great  men,  and  others 
like-fliinded,  to  render  die  Artid  subservient  t6  Rehgton,  white 
their  represitotatives  seem  to  regard  Religion  only  so  fat  as  it  may 
give  employment  to  the  Art, — ^we  must  regret'  the  change. 
Architects,  as  sueh,  are  too  frequently  very  incompetent  judges 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings — from  their  multifarious  avoeationa 
they  cannot  pay  that  attention  to  this  single  branch  which  it 
deserves. 

&i  this  oomitry  pafticulaaply,  various  etrcumstances  have  eon-* 
tributed  mU^  to  4fae  kiorease  of  the  evil.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  England  was  well  supplied  with  Churches;  but:. the 
monasteries  which  bi^form^ly  been  the  great  schools  of  Eode^- 
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Maatical  Architecture  were  broken  up, — ^the  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinions^  and  ttie  spirit  of  the  times^  were  hostile  to  im- 
provementy — an^  a  most  harbarous  medley,  in  imitation  of  Italian 
Architecture,  had  been  introduced.  The  following  century^ 
indeed,  introduced  Italian  Architecture ;  but  the  distresses  of 
the  Church  during  the  middle  of  that  period,  and  the  in- 
difference with  wluch  the  Court  regarded  it  during  the  latter 
part,  materially  weakened  the  effect  of  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

'..  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there  was  some- 
what of  a  revival  of  interest  in  its  behalf,  but  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  was  fatal :  the  effects  of  what  was  begun  before  it,  were 
ielt  for  a  time — but  only  for  a  time. 

"  See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones's  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fell, 
While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends." 

Since  that  period,  it  has  not  been  by  buildins  Churches  that 
the  profession  at  large  have  been  sustained;  and  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  expect  that  they  should  turn  aside  from  an  art 
daily  called  into  practice,  to  study  one  of  which  there  appeared 
no  probability  that  it  ever  would  be  required.  The  erection 
of  Churches  degenerated  into  the  building  of  Chapels  on  spe- 
culation. In  these  nondescript  structures,  the.  object  being  to 
make  the  most  of  the  ground,  the  effects  might  easily  be  anti- 
cipated. 

Of  our  dissendng  brethren  it  is  but  just  to  say  in  this  respect, 
that  if  '^  others  to  some  fa^it  meaning  made  preteiice,'' they  pre- 
served inviolate  their  right  of  dissenting  from  all  antiquity ;  nor 
did  the  Conventicle  ever  *^  deviate  into  sense,"  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture was  concerned.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  too  cau- 
tious to  display  their  strength  ^prematurely.  These  circum* 
stances  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  of  tbe 
probable  advance,  or  decline,  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  at 
the  present  day.  Jf  the  grants  of  Parliament,  and.  those  of 
the  Society  for  building  Churches,  have  hitherto  not  effected  so 
much  for  art  as  for  religion,  and  the.buildings  which  have  been 
erected  principally  serve  to  show  how  little  the  subject  was  UQr 
derstood;  great  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  neglect  Jnta 
which  it  had  unavoidably,  fallen.  It  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  that  after  a  sleep  of  a  century,  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture should  start  up  and  resume  the  place  it  once  held,  when 
every  other  branch  of  science  and  art  had  been  ranidly  ad- 
vancing. ,  Other  causes  also  had  operated.  The  arcnite;cts.  of 
Queen  Anne's  fifty  new  churches  were  njDt  perplexed  by  any  m: 
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terial  difierence  of  opinion;  The  labours  of  Jone^,  and  Wrcifi; 
and  Burlingtojiy  had  fixed  Italian  architecture  on  too  firm  a 
basis  to  be  shaken,  and  their  successors  had  no  idea  of  any  thing 
beyond  it.  Grecian  architecture,  as  knoim  to  us,  was  to  theiA 
altogether  unknown,  and  they  did  wisely  in  adapting  to  the 
wants  of  this  country,  that  style  of  art  Which  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance been' formed  for  the  manners  of  Italy  upon  the  remains 
found  in  that  country. 

Notwithstanding'  all  that  the  fastidious  critics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  say^  the  advocates  of  the  Italian  style,  from  Jones 
to  Gibbs,  did  niore  with  the  materials  they  had  to  work  upon 
than  their  successors  are  ever  fikely  to  accomplish.  Experience 
had  discovered  what  was  best  adapted  for  our  churches ;  and 
Time;  that  greatest  of  all  innovators,  had  gradually  introduced 
such  alterations  as  were  required.  It  is  true  that  this  style  was 
not  the  pure  oHginal  antique ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  the  test,  where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  the  Romaii  was  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  had',  perhaps,  a  more  Eastern  origin.  If  intrinsic  beauty 
is  to  decide  the  question,  it  will  be  interminable^  since  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion;  but  if  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
for  which  these  edifices  were  designed,  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  as  well  as  proportion,  the  churches  of  this  period  will 
bear  examination. 

The  example  and  authority,  however,  of  these  architects  had 
an  influence  over  the  public  mind,  not  less  mischievous  in  the 
second  instance,  than  it  had  been  useful  in  the  first :  they  had 
M'orked  with  the  materials  they  had  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  there  fixed  th^  bounds  of  art;  those  ingenious  gentlemen 
who  generally  follo^v  in  the  train  of  Genius  to  catch  its  mantle 
when  falling,  not  to  preserve  indeed  but  to  tear  it  into  shreds^ 
proceeded  with  all  due  diligence  to  lay  down  by  rule.  Their  mas- 
ters- had  indeed  been  partly  fettered  in  the  same  manner,  but  of 
course  not  to  the  same  extent;  and  the  sawe~^'  by  plumb  line  and 
rule,  works  many  a  fool,"  had  every  chance  of  being  perpetuated, 
— ^when  the  discovery  of  the  treasures  of  Grecian  art  brought  in 
a  new  power  which  involved  the  theorists  in  a  very  awkward  di- 
lemma ;  for  the  case  was  thus :  Roman  architecture  was  derived 
irom  Gr^ek,  andl)y  all  testimony  the  latter  was  the  better,  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  gaining  the  victory  by  authority ; 
there  also  seemed  no  chance  of  making  the  two  styles  coalesce, 
but  there  rehiained  the  e&ct  of  prejudice,  and  for  a  time  that 
prevailed.  It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  most  precious  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  art  became  known  and  duly  appreciated. 
Btit  the  interest  excited  by  the- countries  in  which  these  remains 
existed,  had  fixed  the  attention  of  some  who  were  gif);ed  with 
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9iifficieilt  judgment  to  be  wc31  aUe  to  appredate  the  woiib  of 
what  they  saWi  end  with  siiiBcient  zeal  to  carry  into  efiect  the 
noble  reBoltttion  of  aeeurinff  to  thrir  country  the  honour  and  the 
advantage  of  presenting  ttiem  to  the  pubhe  eye^  Wood  and 
DawluRB,  by  their  aploidid  puUioations  of  Balbec  and  Pal- 
myraj  led  the  way ;  anid  tlie  Athenian  Antiquities  of  Stewart  and 
Revett  followed.  To  the  Dilettanti  soeiety  we  are  indebted  for 
the  admirable  volume  of  Chandler  on  the  Ionian  Antiquities^ 
and  to  Mr.  Adam  for  the  delineation  of  the  last  effort  of  Rcxnan 
greatness,  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.  It  has  been  re- 
served to  our  own  time,  to  have  thie  remaining  antiquities  of 
<}reece  brought  before  us;  and,  in  addition,  those  of  £g3rpt  and 
Italy; 

The  fiill  effects  of  these  works  we  can  hardly  yet  estimate, 
but  much  is  sufficiently  evident.  Considering  the  state  in  which 
•architecture  existed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  perhaps  nothing  but  the  discovery  (for  so  it  may  fairly 
be  called)  of  Grecian  ^architecture,  could  have  shaken  it  frcmi  the 
lethargy  into  which  it  was  innking.     Its  influence  has  at  length 

Eenetrated  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  generally  with  the 
appiest  effects.  Far  mone  correct  ideas  of  ancient  art  are  now 
every  where  common,  than  were  before  entertained  even  by  the 
select  few ;  a  more  chaste  and  elegant  style  of  decoration  has 
spread  through  the  houses  of  all  ranks,  and  some  of  our  public 
buildings  have  assumed  a  degree  of  sober  magnificence  and  true 
greatness  before  unknown.  *fint  even  these  have  been  attended 
by  considerable  abatements.;  for — ^there  being  no  check  upon  ig- 
norance and  presumption,  and  every  builder  and  contractor,  as- 
suming the  name  of  architect,  as  suited  his  convenience — ^a  pro- 
fession which,  from  its  double  claims  as  an  art  and  a  science, 
more  than  any  other  requires  the  union  of  sound  knowledge 
'  mid  fine  taste,  has  been  filled  with  men  the  least  endowed  with 
them.  To  such  persons  whatever  was  foundin  any  of  the  works 
of  the  ancients  was  Grecian,  and  with  equal  aout^ess  they  seem 
to  have  concluded,  diat  whatever  combination  could  be  made 
with  their  '^  disjecta  membra^'  would  be  Grecian  also«  The 
blessings  produced  by  the  return  of  peace  after  so  lot^  and 
severe  a  contest,  when  felt,  produced,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, a  strong  stimulus  for  improvement,  and  the  well  known 
.wishes  of  the  Sovereign  were  wamdy  seconded  by  those  of  his 
people.  The  sister  arts  had  alsd  made  great  advances :  the 
•rapid  progress  manifest  in  the  department  of  the  civS  engines 
seemed  to  make  some  efibrt  necessary  on  the  part  of  Ae  lurchi* 
tect.  The  use  of  stucco  aflbrding  a  ready  mode  of  producing 
Architectural  embeUishment,-^to  which  the  Adams  hiid  in  vain 
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endeairoiir^d  to  ^reeimoile'  the  public  iniiid,-r^was  eagerly  em^ 
braced-;  and  as  there  b  nothing  in  England  which,  so  captivates 
the  puUie  as  that  whid>  cannot  be<^oniprehended»  (particularly 
when  the  charm  of  a  mime  is  added  thereunto),  on  all  sides  have 
arisen  imitations  of  the  antique,  "  which  make  the  learned  smile 
£md  the  unlearned  stare/'  or  novelties,  '^perverse,  all  monstrous, 
all  prodigious  things,  abominable,  inutteraUe,  and  worse  thaa 
fables  yet  have  feigm^d,  or  fear  conceived." 

It  w^uld  be  unjust,  however,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  merit 
of  some  of  our  modern  architects.  There  are  now  living  a  very 
ooasiderilble  number  really  deserving  of  the  name^  to  whom 
ve  look  for  the  advancement  of  this  noble  art,  and  £br. whose 
reputation  we  are  tnUy  anxious,  trusting  that  their  superior 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  will  in  time  counteract  the  bad 
effects  arising  £mn  the  more  numerous  body  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  would  entitle  them  to  rank  as  Architects. 

We  would  not  say  one  word  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  indi- 
iMual^  but  we  are  consultmg  the  best  interests  of  the  profisssion 
in  exposing  the  quackery  which  so  long  has  flagrantly  disgraced 
it,  and  in  so  doing,  doubt  not  that  every  one  who  wishes  well  to 
the  art  will  agree  with  us— and  those  who  have  studied  it  most, 
and  practised  it  best,  will  most  strongly  defend  the  truth  of  our 
assertion — that  in  general  ^'  there  is  a  deficiency  in-  the  profes- 
sional education  of  the  profession  at  large,"  which  is  the  most 
fatal  bar  to  progressive  improvement.  If  then  some  of  the  new 
ehurches  are  censured  as  displaying  little  architectural  talent, 
fittle  ingenuity  of  invention,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
construction,  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought,  not  on  the  Com- 
missioners/who  could  only  select  the  bestdesignsfrom  those  offer* 
ed,  but  on  the  public  who  have  so  long  been  contented  to  make  no 
distmction  between  the  man  who  reaUygives  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  science,  and  him  who  turns  it  into  a  mere  trade,  and  me* 
ehanieal  business,  of  imitation. 

To  these  latter  gentlemen  the  building  of  new  churches  was 
indeed  a  serious  affidr.  The  very  idea  of  deigning  a  church 
was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  and  no  time  was  given 
for  consideration.  Church  work  ever  since  the"  days  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  has  -been  proverbially  slow;  but  the  state- 
tneatB  sent  in  from  all  sides  to  the  Commissioners,  proved  so 
strongly  the  necessity  of  immediate  accommodation  being  a& 
Kwded,  that  no  long  delay  could  be  granted,  in  which  to  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal,  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Very  great,  there- 
fore, we  understand,  was  tne  bustle  into  which  the  building  tribe 
were  thrown:  for  who  had  ever  heard  of  any  regular  system  for 
Church  buildiag?.  Churches  could  not  be  ordered  like  Me- 
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tliofiUst  IVJteetiiig-^Ioiiaeg ''  at  so  much  a  soore  Agreeably  ^U^frnf"' 
tem.  anneKed/*  They  were  intended  to- be /9^mia»ieii^>  a^o^Ofd 
which  had  bepome  obsolete ;  and  not  the  mosttenacioos  memory- 
could  recollect  any  thing  about  it  whichhisinstmctors^in  the  art' 
and  craft  of  masonry^had  heard  ^A^r  instructors  mention,  as  hav'' 
ilig  heea  handed  down  traditionally.  Books  did  notafibrd  much' 
rdlef,  £)£  though  there  were  abundance,  the  old  designs  were* 
not  Grecian^  and  even  Colini  Campbell's  warm  commendation  of* 
a/ ^  design  of  my  own  composing,  and  very  beautiful  in  my 
opinion,"  proved  in  vain.  To  apply  Grecian  architecture  to  our 
Churches  was.  indeed  a  task,  for  though  Stewart  had  done  a 
little  in  that  way,  and  a  few  others  had  followed  his  example/ 
these  specimens  were  so  thinly  scattered  abdut  the  country,  and 
even  known  to  so  few,  as  .not  materially  to  benefit  enquirers. 

Now  looking  at  all  these  circumstances,  considering  the  lath 
and  plaster  age  in  which  we  live^  the  long  period  which  had' 
elapsed  since  the.  construction  of  churches  formed  a  part  of  an 
architect's  duty,  the  general  ^tate  of  public  taste,  and  the  de- 
ficient education  of  the  profession  at  large,  our  new  churches 
are  quite  as  fair  san^les  as.could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
If  they  rarely  rise  above  mediocrity,  they  do  not  often'  smk 
greatly  below  it;  and  though  there  is  a  general  feebleness  mani- 
fest in  their  designs,  they  are  by  no  means  generally  destitute  of 
parts  that  please*. 

..In  some  few  indeed  we  see  the  noble  doings  of  absurdity,  but 
take,  them  altogether,  and  they  will  be  found  to-  answer  their 
purpose  very  well.  There  are  some  also  which  really  deserve 
praise,  and  many  which  present  very  pleasing  .specimens  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  Grecian  Architecture,  applied  with  great 
effect.  Upon  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Grecian  Archite)[;ture 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  wherever  we  can  meet  with  speci- 
mens, of  it,  which,  we  are.  able  to  detach  from  the  absurdities 
connected  with  them,  we  must  receive  some  degree  of  pleasure; 
nor  can  it.  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  diffusion  of  taste  that 
the  most  elegant  forms,  and  the  finest  proportions,  are  thus 
presented  to  the  public  eye,  though  we  may  regret  some  cir- 
cumstances that  accompany  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  well  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, as  to  how  far.  Grecian  Architecture  is  of  itself  wdi 
*  adapted  for  ecclesiastical  edifices?  but  into  this  we  eannot  now 
enter.  Persons  will  .of  course  form  difierent  opinions  .in  many 
cases  from  early  prepossessions,  a  few  on  partial  knowledge  or 
partial  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  .the  new  churches^ctf 
St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke's  Chelsea^  wiU  each  have  their  respec- 
tive advocates,  little  capable,  perhaps,  of  appreciating^he  worth 


(^ihe  Qtfaer«^  This  difier^nce  of  opinion  we  shall  not  attempt  to; 
recoQcUe,  for  it  is  more  likdy  to  promote  tlian  to  retard  the  pro-- 
gress  of  the  art,  as  there  is  ample  field  for  both  styles  to-  be  Ailly 
tried,  and  time  will  best  decide  the  contest.  But  we- wish  the 
styles .  to  be  fairly  tried,  not  caricatured,  as  both  have  been  in 
some  instances.  The  principles  of  design  in  each  are  essentially., 
distinct,  the  effects  originally  sought  to  be  produced  were  not: 
thesaoe,  4te  purposes,  for  which- the  Grecian  temples,  and  the 
chjirehes  of  the  pcnnted  style  were  erected,  though  both  re-^ 
ligious,  were  also  different,  and  even  the  materials  themselves^ 
so  jdi£ferent:  as  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.; 
The  question  has^  never  yet  been  sufficiently  considered,  nor  per^ 
haps.-canit.be  so  at  i^resent.  Grecian  architecture,  as  applied^ 
to  modem  purposes,  is  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Pointed 
Style  is  only  just  beginning  to  rear  its  head  from  the  dust.  To 
thi^  last  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

Party  feeling  tan  so  high  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  thafr 
it  is  not 'improbable,  that  with  images  and  pictures,  our  ances-> 
tors  (in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Rome)  in 
some,  measure  connected  the  style  of  architecture  which  had  en-^ 
sbrimri  those  idolsr  The  founders  of  our  church,  indeed,  took 
care  to  guard  against  conduct  similar  to  that  which  has  left  sa 
indelible  a  stain  on  the  conduct  of  Knox;  but  with  the  revival  of 
letters,  a  taste  for  whatever  was  connected  with  them  arose,  and 
for  want  of  better  models,  as  we  hate  before  seen,  the  strange 
medley  .of  architecture  which  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza* 
beth  and  James,  was  admired,  because  believed  to  be  classicaL 
When  this  was  driven  out  by  the  Italian  style,  the  introducers 
of  good  taste  were  so' occupied  by  that  one  great  work,  that 
they  had  little  time  and  inclination  to  attend  to  the  ancient  ar- 
chitecture of  JBngland*  They  were  even  grossly  ignorant  of  it, 
and  adopting  the  silly  nick-name  which  a  pedant  had  given  the 
Italian  archilecture  of  the  dark  ageSy  they  denominated  Gothic, 
a  style  of  which  the  Goths  had  no  more  idea  than  the  Greeks^ 
It  is  radancholy.to  see  such  men  as  Evelyn,  Wren,  and  Addi- 
son, repeating  the  same  absurd  nonsense,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  l^e  eTidence  of  their  senses,  and  discarding  the  testimony  of 
history,  Soipe  allowance  indeed  may  be  made  for  the  prejudices^ 
of  the  man  who  could  design  St»  Paul's,  in  favour  of  a  style  of  art 
in  whicli  he  was  a  consiunmate  master ;  and  the  more  so  when 
we  recollect,  that  he  did  give  ou?  ancestors  the  praise  they  me- 
rited foi;  their  skill  in  construction.  We  grieve  that  such  a  man 
should  be  capable  of  building  such  things  as  the  towers  at 
Westminster;  and,  :recollecting  them;  care  not  much  for  his 
opinion  of  the  style  which  he  so  miserably  attempted  to  imitate': 
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Isut  we  kilow  of  no  claim  which  Mr.  Addison  could  put  forward 
in  vindication  of  the  taste  which  discoveted  only  '*  meanness'' 
hi  a  ''  Gothic  Cathedral*." 

It  was  reserved  however  to  Warburton  to  perfect  the  theory 
0f  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  pointed  style,  which  he  accordiagly 
did  with  all  the  ability,  and  disregard  of  matter  of  fact,  wiiich 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  lover  of  paradox.  Hi»  re* 
presentation,  if  the  least  acctirate,  is  certainly  themost  amusing 
ofany  ihuX  have*  yet  been  presented  to  the  public;  and  if  we 
Were  not  predetermined  to  abstain  from  that  froitftil  subjesK^  of 
eOntroversy,  his  account  of  the  matter  would  not  slightly  eor- 
roborate  our  sentiments,  as  to  the  utiUty  of  a  Bbhop's  knowing 
liomQthing  of  architecture  beyond  the  name — ^particularly  when 
he  writes  about  it.   ^ 

If,  however,  the  Pointed  Style  was  thus  subject  to  misrepresen- 
tation, there  were  some  who  duly  appreciated  its  worth :  they 
were  tit  a  little  pains  to  inquire  about  it,  before  they  pronounced 
it  of  Gothic  origin,  and  took  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Ae 
Cathedrals  before  they  publbhed  an  opinion  of  their  inerits. 
Though  the  primary  objeMCt  of  our  antiquaries  was  not  so' much 
Ae  developement  of  the  excellence  of  the  ecclesiastioal  archi« 
tecture  of  our  ancestors  as  might  have  been  wished,  the  light 
which  their  researches  threw  upon  it,  their  delineation,  however 
mdifferent,  and  even  their  quarrels,  were  of  use  in  ^i^wing  the 
public  attention  to  it.  Horace  Walpole  also  deservte  some 
share  of  praise ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to'  deny  him  any  %(«erit  to 
which  he  can  bring  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  in  his  AhecaoteS  of  Painting,  published  in  176S,  ait  once 
to  hail  the  appearance  of  Wood's  publication  of  Balbec  and 
Palmyra,  as  indicative  of  the  revival  of  fine  taste  in  ancient  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  yet  duly  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  that  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  connection  with  him,  Ghray  the  poet  is 
known  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject ;  inso- 
much, that  for  a  time  the  valuaUe  Essay  of  Bentham,  which 
appeared  in  1771,  attached  to  the  History  of  Ely  Cathedra], 
was  imputed  to  him. 

We  regard  the  publication  of  this  work  as  constituting  a  very 
Important  sera  in  the  annals  of  the  revival  of  the  pointed  style; 
for  whilst  few  subjects  could  be  better  adapted  to  attract  the 
attention,  and  interest  the  mind,  than  the  noMe  Cathedral  of 
Ely,  the  Essay  itself  is  still  the  best  publication  (so  fiu"  as  it 
goes)  which  has  been  written^upon  the  subject.    From  that  time 

*  The  admiration  of  MUfeon,  Wvtmi,  and  Gray,  wiU'oompeiuatc  for  tbe  ccnsurt  of 
^ddifioa. 
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to  thk  diere  has  been  no  want  of  essays  indeed  $  and'  imforttt* 
nately  We  have  had  more  than  essays :  we  have  had  histories 
and  all  sorts  of  dissertations,  philosophical^  and  analytical,  and 
theological,  without  end,  and  for  the  most  part  to  little  purpose. 
Hypothesis  was  generally  found  before  enquiiy,  and  enquiry 
only  made  in  order  to  establish  hypothesis.  Much  learning  has 
been  shown,  and  great  ingenuity,  by  most  of  the  antiquaries 
who  have  oceupled  themsenres  with  the.  subject  of  the  origin  of 
-the  pointed  style;  but  it  is  ttD  be  regretted  that  the  same  time 
and  powers  of  mind  were  not  employed  in  first  coUeoting  aU 
that  could  be  known  upon  the  subject,  and  not  in  partifd  inveatu- 
gation,  frequently  made  with  the  avowed  object,  and  generally 
with  the  confident,  hope  of  suppcnrting  some  favourite  system. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  still  wanting  an 
extensive  dmsemination  of  illustratiohs  to  give  proper  eflfect  to 
these  various  publications;  for  those  which  had* already  ap- 
peared were  far  from  being  adequate.  The  original  drawings 
were  not  unfrequently  inaccurate ;  almost  always  defective  in 
picturesque  effect,  and  rarely  weU  selected  for  illustration ;  the 
talents  of  the  engraver  also  rarely  made  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  draughtsman ;  the  subjects  were  often  wholly  of  a  local 
nature,  possessing  no  interest  to  the  public  at  large,  and  their 
sale  necessarily  restricted  in  proportion.  The  little  encourage^ 
ment  given  to  pubHcations  of  this  nature  deterred  most  persons 
from  attempting  them  on  the  scale,  and  in  the  style,  which  was 
desirable  i  and  if  a  few  splendid  exceptions  appeared,  through 
the  munificence  of  individuals,  they  were  still  too  far  removed 
from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  have  much  effect  in  cUrecting 
general  readers  to  the  study. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  to  which  the  author  of  the  ^^  Cathedral  Antiquities"  has 
most  materially  contributed.  By  his  various  architectural  pub- 
lications, in  connection  with  other  individuals,  an  attention 
has  been  excited  to  embellished  works ;  they  can  now  be  at 
least  safely,  and  we  presume  profitably,  published.  This  has  en- 
couraged many  who  are  partial  to  such  pursmts,  or  willing  to 
specuhtte  on.  the  partiality  of  others,  to  attempt  the  same;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  details  oi 
illustrated  works  of  this  nature,  and  an  increased  difi[usion  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject — ^with  increased  interest  in  it.  We 
need  not  go  farther  than  the  work  before  us  in  proof  of  this  (is- 
serticm.  Mr.  Brittoli's  Salisbury  Cathedral  appeared  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  been  regularly  followed  by 
similar  works  on  Norwich,  Winchester,  York,  Litchfi^d,  Ox- 
ford, Canterbury,  and  Wells ;  and  in  the  last  named  we  are  in- 
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fbrmcd  that  preparations  are  making*  for  the 'completion  of  th6 
whole.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  work  to  have 
proceeded  thus  far^  unless  the  interest  excited  by  it  were  suffi- 
ciently great  to  remunerate  the  author,  and  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue it.  We  recollect  some  years  ago  Mr.  Britton's  giving  an 
account  of  his  sufferings  by  the  Act  of  Copyright^  wnich  v^as 
answered  by  a  counter-statement,  not  l^ss  eloquent,  by  the  late 
*'  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Isle  of  Ely.*'  Despite  of  all  losses,  Mr.  B.  still  con- 
tinues to  publish,  and  w^  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  it  an- 
swers to  him ;  for  as  he  has  lately  published  his  own  life,  it  can 
be  no  secret  that  Mr.  B.  is  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  dissipate  large  fortjimes  in  their  love  6f  the 
fine  arts. 

The  engravings  of  these  volumes  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
highest  order,  and  are  made  from  drawings  by  artists,  many  of 
whose  names  stand  in  the  first  rank  as  architectural  draughts- 
men. We  must  regret  in  the  later  volumes  to  miss  the  names 
of  Blore  and  Mackenzie,  whose  performances,  as'  displayed  by 
the  matchless  touch  of  Le  Keux,  were  the  great  charm  of  the 
Cathedrals  first  published.  Mr.  Blore  we  are  aware  is  engaged 
in  publishing  for  himself,  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  long  regarded 
equally  as  public  property,  and  it  seems  high  time  that  he 
should  answer  for  himself  in  something  beyond  an  occasional 
drawing  at  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Britton's  letter-press  is  a  subject  upon  which  so  many 
criticiisnis  have  already  been  passed,  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
add  to  the  number.  Mr.  Britton*s  style  is  too  settled  now  ever  to 
be  changed  ;  and  as  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  rather  than  the 
author,  is  that  on  which  we  would  fix  the  reader's  attention,  we 
shall  only  add  a  few  words  more  upon  the  merits  of  his  work. 
The  subject  is  well  chosen  with  reference  to  the  author's  powers. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  undertake  the  History  and  Antiqiiities 
of  aU  the  Cathedrals.  Many  woiild  have  shrunk  from  such  a 
t^sk,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inability  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  an  ardent  genius  most  probably  would  have  exnausted 
all  his  fire  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  attempts.  It  required 
a  thorough  artiste^  one  whose  knowledge  of  art  and  literature, 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  him  to  view  things  broadly, 
and  yet  sufficiently  antiquarian  to  enable  him  to  descend  to  tte 
minute. 

Mr.  Britton  has  certainly  left  few  subjects  connected  with  this 
pursuit  **  untouched  and  unadorned."  He  has '  connected  his 
name  with  those  of  Shakspeare,  Camden,  and  Ben  Jotison, 
among  the  illustrious  dead,  by  publbhing  their  busts,  and  v'i^h 
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Aose  of  some  ^ndreds  of  distinguished'  living  characters,  .by- 
dedicating  to  them  his  plates.  Seduced  by  no  affection  foyi 
hypotheses  (having  very  judiciously  formed  none  of  his  own)i 
he  has  confined  himself  to  making  statements  which  few  ^re 
likely  to  dispute,  and  drawing  conclusions  which  it  would  not 
often  be  easy  to  disprove.  ^Unbiassed  by  party,  he  has  calmly^ 
examined  the  Cathedrals  in  succession,  giving  to  each  the  eino«' 
tions  justly  proportionate  to  it,  and  no  more.  Considering  die. 
number  of  interesting  subjects  which  have  through  lifis  engaged- 
Mr.  Britton's  attention,  and  the  effect  which  the  splendid  abodes 
of  living  worth,  as  well  as  the  scarcely  noticed  tombs  of  departed- 
greatness,  must  have  produced  on  a  mind  like  his,  it  may  be  that 
even  the  very  style  which  has  b^en  objected  to  in  Mr.  B.'s  pub- 
lications is  only  the  result  of  a  strong  mind,  overcoming  and- 
restraining  the  power  of  a  genius  which  might  easily  have  pro- 
duced more  splendid,  but  less  useful,  publications.  I 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  volumes  before  us,  as- 
it  would  have  little  interest  to  our  readers,  and  the  observations^ 
which  the  examination  of  them  has  suggested  to  ourselves  would: 
hardly  be  understood,  without  incessant  reference  to  the  plates 
of  the  work  itself.  We  shall  content  ourselves  therefore  with^ 
stating^  that  Mr.  Brittoh*s  general  plan  is  first  to  give  the  History- 
of  the  See,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  that'  of  the  structure.* 
Then  follow  an  examination  of  the  building  in  detail,  an  ac«> 
count  of  the  tombs,  &c.,  aiid  lastly,  biographical  sketches  of  thei. 
Bishops  who  have  filled  the  See.  In  addition,  are  given  lists  of 
books,  engravings,  &c.  illustrative,  of  the  subject,  and  tables  ^f 
the  dates  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  where  (as  isi 
almost  always  the  case)  they  have  been  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods. .  . 

The  plates  usually  contain  one  general  Plan,  and  one  trans* 
verse  Section,  to  which,  in  most  cases  are  added  others  of  paiv-> 
ticular  portions,  which  require  the  aid  of  more  detailed  illus trac- 
tion.    There  also  follow  some  ^plates  of  details,  exhibiting  the- 
peculiar  architectural  features  of  the  edifice,  and  a  siifficient 
number  of  views  to  convey  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  both  as  to  the  exterior  and  interior.     These  plates*  are 
for  the.  most  part  engraved  in  the  best  manner,  and  some  of 
those  by  Le  Keux  surpass  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  which -has  ^ 
hitherto  fallea  under  our  observation.    The  interior  of  Nor-^ 
wich  Cathedral  by  this  artist,  after  a  drawing  by  Mackenzie,  is 
one  of  these  splendid  ^pecimensi  of  the  triumph  of  art,  and  the- 
interior  of  Wells  from  Jthe  transept,  in  the  last  volume,  is  equally 
striking^ 

So  faii^  therefore,  93.  the;  nature  of  Mr.Britton's  plan  would  M* 
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mity  hi»irork  is  very  #eir  adapted  for  general  ^e;  and  indeed, 
it  might  reasonably  be  expectcMl  that  hia  long  experience  in  pab-^ 
lieations  of  this  nature,  would  enable  him  to  bring  forward  this 
very  important  subject  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  .effect. 
We  also  find  from  his  last  Preface  that  there  has  been  so  far 
a  change  in  die  public  mind,  that  lie  has  fouad  it  necessary 
to  pay  more  attention  to  those  architectural  details,^  whieh  aome 
years  ago  were  considered  as  exchirively  belonging  to  ther  pro* 
flsssioD.  This  certaady  is  a  ehange  for  the  better,  and  s/ix. 
Britton  miay  jsatfy  churn  some  share  in  producing  it^  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  he  has  made  use  of,  in  connect* 
big  the  uninviting  delineations  of  plans,  sections,  and  elevations, 
with  the  more  attractive  views,  has  materially  contributed  to 
thiseffisct. 

^  But  useful  as  Mr.  Britton's  publications  in  these  respects  hare 
been,  their  very  plan  prevents  their  accomplishing  that  which  is 
BOW  most  desirable,  the  delineation  of  the  Cathedrals  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  fomid^  some  clue  to  the  general  prineipleB  of  coo* 
atruction,  des^,  and  embellishment,  adopted  in  thmn. 

We  believe  there  are  many  persons,  as  well  as  ourselves,  tired. 
of  the  interminable  disputes  respecting  the  origin  of  the  p€NBited> 
style.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  various  antiquarian  societies  carrying 
on  a  ehil  war  .about  it ;  but  it  were  to  be  regretted  that  thia  ob* 
ject  should  exclusively  occupy  their  attention.  No  person 
ean  examine  such  edmces  as. those  Mr«  B.  presents  to  our 
notice,  without  being  convinced  that  whatsoever  sneers  may 
be  east  upon  the  monks  and  the  dark  ages,  their  architects 
oertaiidy  understood  their  craft,  and  worked  upon  principle. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  any  peculiar  theory  as  to 
the  priadples  upon  which  tiiey  worked,  as  mat  produced  by  Mr. 
Hawkinsi  or  the  ideas  suggested  in  theParentaua ;  but  if  we  had 
not  Vitruvius  it  would  not  be  more  unreasonable  to  say  that  the 
andents  did  not  work  upon  princii^e,  than  that  such  structures 
as  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  King's  Colle«.  Chapel  proceeded 
from  the  mere  working  for  effect.  Doubmss  in  one  sense  tiiey 
did  work  for  effect,  and  so  did  the  Greeks  f  nor  are  the  incessant 
changes  with  which  our  ancestors  are  reproached  in  tiieir  ar- 
chitecture'pediliar  to  England.  But  even  those  changes  may 
be  snfifeientiy  accounted  for  by  the  histoiy  of  Ae  times ;  and  if 
the  incessant  resdessness  of  invention  is  so  great  a  cnmej  may 
it  not  be  possUble  that  a  defidency  iii  invention  is  no  partkidar 
virtue  t .  If  either  of  the  bufldinss  just  mentioned  had  been  re- 
peated five  hundred  times,  and  left  gradually  to  sink  like  the 
teknples  of  Greece  and  JEUme,  sonte  ctistant  period  might  jper* 
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haps  arrive,  when  thej  would  )>9ds  ilitioh  extolled  is -the  Tem- 
ple of.  Theseus,  or  the  Partiienon;  but  as.  they  b^pen  to  hsre 
been  raised  by  our  country ineiii  in  tiitte9  for  which  we  have  no  par^ 
ticular  veneration^  and  we  have  variations  widiout  number  in 
the  same  style,  from  the  abundance  of  our  riches  we  take  occasioa 
to  despise  each  single  branch  which  contributes  to. them* .  There 
has  been  a  mist  thrown  between  the  early  times  of  .Greece  and 
our  own,  wliich  has  given  an  ideal  grandeur  to  all.  that  bdlKMigs  t^ 
it ;  not  destitute  of  some  foundation  indeed,  but  greatly  ne^ing 
the  aid  of  imagination.    Some  of  thid  has  been  removed,  as  far 
as  respects  history,!  by,  Mr.  Mitfords  wd  as  fa^  as  jresjpeeto  art  by 
Mr.  Wilkins^  whoni  no  one.  will  accuse  of  being  HisKsnsible  to 
the  merits  of  Greece.    The  **  streets  .of  palaces,  and  walks  of 
state"  with  which  Pope  so  charmed  the  imaginations  of  .the  last 
generation,  made  but  a  .very  indifferent  figure  in  the  pi^sof 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  perhaps  some  will  not  u^cmk  him  for  having 
awoke  theiu  so  soon  ^^  to  find  it  was  but  a  dream."  .  Perhaps  . 
some  fifty  years  hence  it  may  l^e  allo^red  to  speak  more  plaimy 
as  to  the  real  clainas  of  the  arts  of  Greece;  .it  may  be  allowed 
that  though  the  most  extraordinary  instances  on  record  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  human,  mind,  they  are  .only  perfect  as  to 
those  objects  in  which  perfection  was  sought^  fU)d  that  thou^ 
we  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  me  study  of  them,  U 
will  not  be  by  throwing  ourselves  back  twenty-five  centuries  m 
science  and  experience.^ 

Th^t  the  '^  Ecclesiastical  .Architecture"  now  before  ns  was 
founded  in  experience,  and  not  destitute  of  scientific  principle^ 
no  person  conversant  with  it  will  now  deny..  It  is  also  deemed 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  therefore  bas  some  cliums  to  bring 
studied.  But  if  it  is  to  be  st^idied,  we  apprehend  it  is  not  in  the 
'^  Rules  for  drawing  a  Gothic  PiUar.and  Arch"  of  Batty  Lang^ 
ley,  nor,  in  the jnore elegant  treatises  of  our  modem,  amateurs; 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  a  single  original  riceord  \  but  this  is  a 
difficulty  not  peculiar  to  this  branch,  of  architecture,  and  may 
prove  an  adv^ntage^  if  it.  put  us  upon  such  a  .study  of  the  work^ 
themselves  as  that  which  has  been  the  real  foundation  of  aU 
that  is  truly  e:^cellent  in  mpderti  ardiitecture.  .    . 

To  tliis  end  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  last  works  of 
the  thirteenth  and  twQ  foUowii^  centuries  should  be  delineated 
with  the  care  they  merit,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large:tO 
convey  clear  ideas,  and  not  mere  indications,  of  every  part.  .  Tfae 
plansand  sections  of  Nf^.  BrittoDi  delicately  as  they  are  ^igraved^ 
are  fiur  such  a  purpose  wholly  inefficient.  The  section  of  Salis^ 
bury  Cathedral  with  its  spire  four  hundred  feet  high;  is  hero 
reduced  within  half  a^dozcQ;  iiM^hes,  and  .the  inunense  pile  of 
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•York  may  be  covered  wiih  the  hand.  There  b  another  disad« 
vantage  in  the  plans,  &c.  in  the  '^  Cathedral  Antiquities'* — ^that 
they  are  drawn  to  different  scales,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  com- 
ipare  any  two  together,  without  danger  of  the  mind's  forming 
£ome  false  judgment  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  build- 
ings, a  defect  which,  as  all  the  Cathedrals  are  drawn  to  so  small 
B  scale,  and  the  more  important  are  not  much  at  variance  as  to 
th^  dimensions  and  general  forms,  might  have  been  guarded 
against.  ^  .  ^ 

.  In  the  publications  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  on  this  subject 
the  eathedrals  are  indeed  represented  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large,  but  the  illustrations  are  not  sufficient  for  the  full  under- 
'atanding  of  the  subjects.  The  expense  attending  publications 
v>f  this. nature  must  ever  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  art :  bat 
might  not  Lithography  be  employed  in  some  portions  to  good 
leffect?  it  has  now  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  we 
conceive  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  range.  In  its  application 
to  architecturid  subjects,  it  has  been  singularly  successful,  and 
Jwhen  we  look  at  the  extraordinary  productions  of  Mr.  R.  Lane, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  the  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  it.  With  regard  to  views  also,  might  not  a  style 
of  etching  be  adopted  which  would  admit  of  rapid  execution, 
combined  with  considerable  effect,  and  capable  of  being  afibrded 
ii  a  moderate  price?  All  who  have  examined  the  Abbeys  of 
Fountains  and  KirkstaU  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  are  acquainted  with 
those  noble  ruins,  willbear  witness  to  the  fidelity  as  well  as  talent 
jiFith  which  he  has  delineated  them.  They  wiQ  bear  comparison 
with  Piranesi  as  to  effect,  and  we  believe  would  gain  the  pahn 
from  the  Itidian  in  respect  of  accuracy.  It  is  not  so  much,  a 
few  very  highly  finished  engravings,  that  are  desirable  in  works 
-of  this  nature,  as  a  great  number  of  correct  outlines  presenting 
XI  structure  in'  all  its  parts,  and  seen  from  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion that  ean  well  be  imagined :  the  former  are  indeed  a  luxury 
in  which  the  amateur  may  indulge,  but  the  latter  are  the  very 
food  requisite  for  sustaining  the  life  of  scientific  knowlege  in  the 
architect. 

But  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  after  all,  it  is  not  easy  by 
any  delineations' on  paper  to  convey  correct  ideas  of  the  struc- 
ture of  some  of  our  cathedrals;  for  in  most  the  plan  will  ma- 
ieriaUy  vary  according  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  taken,  nor  can 
any  ingenuity  in  dotting,  or  marking  with  faint  lines,  at  all  times 
X^ojivey  the  true  nature  of  the  projections  above  and  below  that 
leveL  For  this  purpose  sections  in  all  directions  as  well  horizon- 
^  and  ^veii  bbuque,  as  longxtadinal  and  transversa,  are  neces- 
sary ;  por  will  tliese,  however  careftilly  executed,  express  the 
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varied  surfaces  which  we  meet  with*  in  the  vaulting.  On  this 
account,  models  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  partially 
itaken  into  pieces,  would  be  far  preferable,  and  we  know  of  no 
collection  of  works  in  art  th^t  would  at  present  be  more  really 
useful  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think  attractive  also)  than  a  col? 
lection  of  good  models  of  the  cathedrals,  particularly  if  made  to 
the  same  scale,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  each  other.  In 
the  metropolis  this  would  be  peculiarly  desirable,  for  the  little 
that  is  left  of  true  excellence  in  the  pointed  style  is  so  little 
known^  being  smothered  by  houses  on  the  outside,  or  choaked 
by  monuments  within,  as  to  have  scarcely  any  effect  upon  the 
publi<;  taste.  Westminster  Abbey,  indeed,  forms  as  complete  an 
architectural  school  as  any  student  could  desire,  andinconr 
sideration  of  the  quantity  of  rubbish  which  has  been  permitted 
to  accumulate  within  its  walls,  has  been  a  little  relieved  on  the 
outside;  but  80  long  as  we  are  threatened  by  the  awful  towers  of 
Sir  Christopher  at  the  West  end,  altogether  excluded  at  the 
North,  and  made  to  pay  tribute  at  the  South  door,  butUttle  iur 
ducemeht  is  offered  to  attempt  an  entrance, — and  at  the  East  end 
but  little  chance  remains  for  the  artist  whose  compass  in  his 
eye  is  directed  towards  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  or  for  the 
luckless  antiquary  whose  thoughts,  employed  upon  past  ages, 
assist  not  the  direction  of  his  steps  among  the  crowd  that  respect 
neither  the  church  nor  its  admirers. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  at  Westminster,  the  appro- 
priateness of  which  no  one  can  doubt,  viz.  the  happy  thought 
of  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  most  rapacious  monarch 
England  has  ever  known,  by  making  his  tomb  a  plea  for.  exac* 
tions.  We  do  most  deeply  regret  that  this.<;ustom„  should  stall 
continue  to  be  connected  with  the  Church.  If  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  money  should  be  raised,  (and  surely  nothing  else 
would  induce  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  continue  the  custom) 
let  it  be  raised  by  some  other  means  than  this ;  and  if  ParliaT 
ment  will  not  supply  the  deficiency  which  wauld  be  occasioned 
by  relinquishing  it,  let  it  be  seen  if  some  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  cannot  at  some  future  period,  be  so  disposed  as  to  per- 
mit the  dropping  of  this  most  hateful  tax  without  injury.  We 
should  not  speak  thus  strongly  upon  the  subject,  but  from  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  one  custom  more  pernicious  than  that 
of  exacting  money  in  our  Churches.  It  has  a  far  more  preju* 
dicial  efiect  upon  the  Establishment  than  is  generally  imagined^ 
and  is  most  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Church.  It  id  triie 
that  the  Sum  n:iay  not  be  great,  biit  it  is  sujOSciently  so  to  be 
vexatious,  and  presses  upoti  those  who  can  least  afford  it«  It 
is  not  the  fashion  for  persons  in  high  life  to  *^  walk  the  studious 
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elolster  pale ;"  but  it  ha»  become  a  euutDm  among  a  large. das?, 
(who,  periiaps,  preserve  as  mach  old  Englkk  FrincipTeSi  mid 
old  English  Religion  as  any  in  the  community)  to  take  their 
families  to  these  places,  pleased  in  seeing  the  same  feelings 
awakened  in  their  children,  which  once  affected  themselves 
most  strongly,  and  which  all  the  bustle  of  th6  world  has  not 
been  able  entirely  to  eftace.  It  is  miserable  policy,  for  the  sak<i 
of  the  gain  which  can  thus  be  made,  to  convert  the  House  of 
God  into  a  place  of  wrangling  and  discontent,  during  the  week, 
and  filling  it  with  gazers  instead  of  worshippers  on  the  Sunday; 
to  lose  the  best  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  gtve  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  a  constant  excuse  for  railing  at  it.  No  care 
'can  overcome  the  evils  of  this  system, — the  right  of  receiving 
i9ome  fees  will  always  be  made  a  plea  for  the  exaction  of  more ; 
and  surely  it  is  hard  that  not  even  the  common  indulgences  of 
any  other  exhibition  may  be  allowed,  but  that  the  visitor  must 
have  his  ears  stunned  with  nonsense,  and  be  hurried  through 
as  i^peedily  as  possible,  that  his  conductor  may  be  ready  for 
another  victim. 

•  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  some  of'  the  very 
finest  of  these  edifices,  "  from  mom  to  noon/  firom  noon  to 
dewy  eve,"  and  have  seen  them  from  almost  every  part  in 
which  the  foot  could  rest,  and  under  every  effect  of  light,  not 
excepting  lamp-light,  candle-light,  and  moon-light,  and  we 
know  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  artist,  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  the  subject,  and  paid  as  artists  now  are,  to 
ftpend  that  time  over  them  which  would  enable  him  to  convey  to 
another  the  ideas  suggested  by  such  daily  inspection  of  the 
edifices  themselves. 

•  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  drawings  alone  that  the  Cathedrals 
can  become  properly  known  and  duly  appreciated;  nor  is  it 
t^asouElble '  to  expect^  that  unless  the  edifices  tfaefmselves  be 
open  to  the  public,  or  some  Collection  of  Models  formed,-  that 
the  principles  of  design  \vill  ever  become  a  popular  subject  of 
Study  with  professional  men;  and  consequently  that  they  will 
^ver  be  so  known  as  i6  enable  them  to  rival  the  works  of  the 
Masters  of  olden  time.- 

•  The  common  objection  to  the  revival  of  the  art  is  the  expense, 
and  certainly  it  is  possible  to  expend  af$  large  sums  of  money  in 
this  mc^e  df  building  as  in  any  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
it  necessarily  veq[a\ve%  those-Iarge  sums  which  ate  generally  sup- 
posed. There  are  now  erecting,  in  Various  parts' of  the  coun- 
try, very  elegknt  specimens  of  this  style,  urid^'the  dircfction  of 
the XJommissioners,  which 'have  been  contracted -for  at  mode- 
rate, and  even  low  sums. 
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When  a  considerable  quanl^  of  ernamental  work  is  mtro- 
dueed,'tbe  expense  must  be  proportionate;  but  it  is  no  more 
necesBarryt  that  a  profusion  of  ornament  shocild  be  introduced 
in  die  Poioted  Siyte>  tban  in  the  Grecian*  Many  of  our  finefit 
old  Churches  are  plain  to  the  greatest  degree^  as  to  their  de« 
tails,  but  piodttce  the  most  striking  eflfect^  by  ilie.  admirable 
composition- of  a  few  simple  forms.  It  is  obsenraUe,  that  at 
one  period  in  the  history  of  the  style  in  question,  the  quantity 
of  the  ornameni  was  diminished';  and  it  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  dctcided.stepsythea  taken,,  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  art. 

Another  method  of  discouraging  die  revival  of  this  style 
IS,  to  represent  all  attempts  as  vain,  and  to  assert  that  me 
art  is  altogether  lost; — ^if  lost,  it  has  been  by  neglect,  a  con- 
tinuance of  which  will  never  recover  it.  Even  in  its  best  days^ 
it  did  not  rise  into  the  magnificence  of  York  at  once,  nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  years  should  restore  the  power 
so  long  laid  aside.  But  the  best  answer  to  tfab  is,  to  point  out 
Ihe  feet,  that  a  very  considerable  number,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  New"  Churches  in  the  country  are  in  this  style  ^  and  from 
personal  examination^  we  can  state  that  several  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  Architects  employed.  Here  we  have,  indeed; 
6nly  St.  Luke's  Chelsea,  and  tnough  we  cannot  commend  some 
portiona^  (for  whieh  we  doubt  whether  the  Architect  could  pro- 
duce any  good  Authority,  6r  shew  any  good  reason)  yet  the 
general  admiration  which  it  has  excited,  is  no  bad  proof  of  ita 
merit;  but  if  we  were  pressed  for  examples,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  New  Church  now  erecting,  at  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Barry ; 
and  the  New  Buildings  at  King's  Colfege,  Cambridge,  by 
Mr.  Wilkins;  in  proof,  that  eveh  in  different  appHcations  of 
this  style,  there  is  yet  sufficient  talent  and  knowledge  amongst 
us  to  restore  it,  if  not  to  its  original  splendour,  to  a  rank  which 
vould  do  honour  to  our  Age  and  Country. 


HiiKl»4omme  CkurehtMrdenSyWitk  a  few  IlluiiratUmt,  relaitifie  to  the 
repair  and  Onpn^emewt  ofPdri^  CkfJtrches,  With  Tweh$  Pktiet, 
Pp.  30;    lOs!  6d,    London,     Rodwell.     1825;  • 

*'  lNsn>ET  qpiapdam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus,  qu»  noctes  el  dies 
aninnim  glorise  stimulis  concitat ;  atqueadmonet,.noncum  vits 
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tempore  ease  dimittendam  commemorationem  nominia  noatri, 
ied  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequandam.*'  Such  ia  the  noble 
■entimeDt  of  Cicero :  a  aentiment  which  has  found  an  echo  in 
every  generoua  breast^  and  an  abundant  confirmation  in  the  page 
of  hiatory.  Happily,  however,  the  truth  of  a  propoaition  so 
creditable  to  human  nature^  resta  not  on  evidence  accessible  to 
the  learned  alone.  Every  church  in  the  kingdom  bears  irre** 
firagable  testimony  to 

*^  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality,'^ 

by  exhibiting,  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  honourable  eminence, 
the  names  of  those  "  optimi  quique"  the  churchwardens.  The 
youthful  Bumpkin,  the  cockney  Ephebus,  whose  bosoms  per- 
haps never  before  kindled  at  the  spark  of  glory,  have  confessed 
the  sensations  of  the  orator,  when  beholding,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fair  wainscot  gallery  that  conceals  the  antiquated  columns  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors,  the  bright  blue  board  which  blazons  in 
letters  of  immortal  gold,  *^  This  church  was  repaired  and  beau- 
tified in  the  year .    Hiram  Kickshaw,  Solomon  Daubem, 

churchwardens."  The  unhappy  lad  becomes  the  prey  of  Ci- 
cero's '^  virtus :"  night  and  day  he  writhes  beneath  the  goad- 
ings  of  Fame :  Kickshaw  and  Daubem  haunt  his  nightly  rest, 
and  beckon  to  like  deeds  and  like  reward — years  roU  on,  and 
the  high  prize  is  at  length  within  hb  grasp.  He  'is  Church- 
warden,— then  all  on  thirst  for  fame,  he  erects  an  altar-piece, 
or  he  repairs  a  pulpit,  or  he  superadds  a  chimney,  or  he  con- 
tuiues  tne  work  of  beautification;  and  lastly  he  views^  with 
joys  unfelt  by  all  but  the  "  optimi  quique,'*  his  own  name  bla- 
xpned  in  the  identical  gold  which  first  awakened  his  generous 
zeal^  by  displaying  the  appellations  of  his  fortunate  predecessor. 
Here,  then,  is  a  noble  field  for  generous  emulation :  the  ex- 
ample of  the  soldier  is  often  dangerous,  or,  at  most,  it  ca^  be 
foUowed  by  a  few :  literary  excellence  can  only  be  aspired  to  by 
those  whose  education  necessarily  circumscribes  their  number: 
professional  eminence  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  object  of  con- 
tention with  one  class  only.  But  -all  may  aspire  to  the  post  of 
Churchwarden,  to  the  dignity  which  it  confers,  to  the  immor- 
tality which  it  offers.  Dullest  and  most  miserable  they  of  their 
species,  irho  suffer  these  glorious  opportunities  to  pass  away ! 
TOO  have  blocked  up  no  wmdow,  who  have  cut  no  door,  erected 
no  stove!  who  have  neglected  the  great  work  of  beautification 
and  renown ;  whose  names  are  so  far  from  being  coevali  like 
those  of  Cicero's  worthies,  with  the  latest '  posterity,  that 
they  perish  with  the  shott  year  which  ofiered  themimmbr- 
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-taBty  in  vain  f  And  happy,  .thrice  happy  they,  who,  on  thd  con^ 
trary,  have'  not  been  inattentive  to  the  easy  and  economiiiill 
terms  on  which  they  are  tendered  this  glorious  privilege !  who^ 
by  expending  a  small  sum  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  parish^ 
are  enabled  to  witness  the  beginning  of  that  renown  which  is  to 
last  through  interminable  years : 

'^  Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down  enlarging  as  they  flow  !** 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  dpeetator  who 
gazes  on  the  record  which  bears  the  imperishable  name  of  some 
canonized  Churchwarden,  naturally  turns  to  contemplate  |the 
work  which  secured  the  immortality  of  its  author.  It  iS|  there- 
fore, of  some  consequence  that  the  work  be  such  as  mav  secure 
for  the  Churchwarden  admiration  as  well  as  fame*  Seldom  in* 
deed  is  it  that  both  are  not  equally  attended  to:  but  none  can 
&il  to  perceive  the  utility  of  a  collection  of  valuable  hints  from 
the  numerous  inestimable  specimens  which  exist  in  this  country, 
of  the  labours  of  eminent  Churchwardens.  Such  a  book  is  both 
precept  and  example :  it  instructs  by  showing  us  what  is  tried 
and  approved  excellence;  it  guards  Churchwardens  against Jdl 
pernicious  tjiirst  for  singularity,  exhibited  in  a  departure  frofn 
all  the  old  salutary  rules,  and  an  affectation  of  consistency  and 
taste^  it  extends  the  well-earned  and  legitimate  reputation  of 
immortal  works ;  and  above  all,  it  animates  that  noble  energy  Of 
human  nature,  which  is  so  predominant  in  the  bosoms  ox  the* 
aforesaid  ''  optimi  quique." 

■  The  work  on  our  table  professes  to  do  this :  and  as  the  hste 
attempt,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  cannot  but  be  useful,  its  author 
has  our  warmest  thanks.  He.  has  given  us  twelve  plates,  cer*!' 
tainly  not  remarkable  for  scientific  drawing;  but  which,  never* 
theless,  shadow  forth  some  noble  ideas.  We.  will  select  one  of 
the  most  imposing,  and  will  present  our  readers  with  its  letter- 
press* accompaniment,  being  unable  to  transfer  the  Ic£^n  itself 
into  our  pages. 

"  Plate  3. — How  to  ornament  the  top  or  battlement  of  a  tower 
belonging  to  an  ancient  church. — Place  on  each  battlement  vases,  can- 
dlesticks, and  pine-apples,  alternately,  and  the  effect  will  be  striking. 
Vases  have  many  votaries  amongst  those  worthy  members  of  society  the 
churchwardens.  Candlesticks  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  represent,  from 
the  highest  authority,  the  light  of  the  churches :  but  as  in  most  churches 
weather-cocks  are  used,  and  the  weather-cock  is  become  so  common,  I 
would  here  recommend  the  admirers  of  novelty  and  improtement  to 
adopt  a  pair  of  snutfers,  which  might  also  be  considered  as  an  useful 
emblem  for  reinvigorating  the  light  from  the  candlesticks.    The  pine- 
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appteomament  having  in  so  many  churches  been  so  judiciously  substiteted 
for  the  Gothic,  cannot  fail  to  please.  Some  such,  ornament  should  also  be 
placed  at  the  top  bf  the  church,  and  at  the  chancel  end.  But  as  this 
publication  does  not  wish  to  restrict  any  churchwarden  of  real  taste, 
and  as  the  ornaments  here  recommended  are  in  a  common  way  made 
of  stone,  if  any  one  would  wish  to  distinguish  his  year  of  office,  perhaps 
he  would  do  it  brilliantly  by  painting  them  all  bright  red." 

A  great  fault  in  the  work  is^  its  not  being  suiBciently  didactic : 
of  its  literary  character  we  are  not  obliged  to  speak.  A  per- 
•on  of  natural  taste  miaht'oisHy  apprehend  thfe  '*  oitile"  and  the 
^  duke*' of  the  author^  projects :  but  those  at  whose  birth  the 
Otaces  have  less  ikvourably  smiled;  might  hare  been  led  to  bet- 
ter views  br  some  seasonable  hints  on  the  menmng  and  beauty 
of  the  designs.  Dean  ^wift^  in  his  'exceHait  advice  to  'ser* 
vants,  (a  book  which  miclit  have  been  very  advantageoudf  con- 
sulted by  our  author,)  always  points  out  the  expefSency  of  bis 
precepts;  and  this  should,  on  no  account,  have  been  omitted. 
We  could  mention  several  instances  eoxselves  which  have  been 
long  admired,  by  those  who  do  not  sufficiently  consider  how 
much  of  thrir  excellence  is  owing  to  their  decided  utility  ;---^r 
who  possess  no  just  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  theur  genuine 
charm.  We  know  a  case  wherein  the  dinrchwardens  of  a 
parish  whitswashed  a  set  of  beautifiil  granite  Gothic  cohanns ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  their  example  :-r^hy?  Becasse 
this  was,  obviously,  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  eranite 
swfaoe,  while  it  afforded  a  pleasing  light  to  the  eye  of  3ie  ad* 
nuring  spectator.  We  also  know  a  piece  of  choice  carving,  by 
the  eminent  Gibbons,  which  has  been  similarly  treated  by  .the 
taste  of  some  churchwardens  with  whom  the  parish  was  for* 
merly  blessed.  MHiy  was  it  so  treated?  evidently,  again,  be- 
cause the  tendrils  and  staiks  were  so  exquisitdy  delicate  that 
without  the  preservation  of  a  good  thick  coating  of  phuster,  they 
were  exposed  to  a  dionsand  casualties;  white  they  are  now 
broad  and  conspicuous,  with  a  fair  chance  of  descendii^  to 
posterity  along  with  the  fame  of  their  tasteful  improvers. 

However,  we  wish  our  author  joy  in  his  good  cause;  and 
trust  that  he  will  be  enabled,  by  the  exertions  of  subsequent 
Churchwardens,  to  witness  the  realization  of  the  benefits  which 
his  work  is  calculated  to  confer  on  a  country  aheady  abounding 
in  specifiAens  of  architectural  improventont  unrivaUed  io  the 
world. 
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1.  Some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  qf  the  late  Rev.  Tiiomas 
Rennbll,  B.D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Kensington,  and  Prebendary  ojf 
Salisbury.     8vo.     Pp.  24.     London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

2.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects ;  by  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Rennell, 
Vicar  of  Kensington,  Sfc.  8vo.  Pp.448.  12s,  London.  Rivingtons. 
1825. 

The  historical  memoir  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  ia  worthy 
tribute  of  friendship  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  men  that 
was  ever  shewn  for  a  time  to .  the  world,  and  snatclied  away 
by  early  fate.     To  speak  of  its  execution  would  be  superflu- 
ous^ since  nothiiig.but  wha|;  is  in  the  purest  classical  taste  can 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  its  .distinguished  author.     Our  task 
therefore  will  not  lie  so  much  in  criticising  what  he  has  written, 
as  in  exhibiting  to  our  readers  a  few  leading  characters  in  the  life 
of  one  who  may  be  held  up  as.  a  bright  example  to  the  rising  ge^ 
neration,'and  in  adding  from  our  own  recollection  some  traita 
to  a  portrait,  of  which  a  sketch  only,  though  an  admirable  one» 
has  been  given,    Nomen  in  excmplum  sero  servabimus  cevo. 

The  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  was,  as  his  biographer 
records,  of  a  family  remarkable,  in  more  than  one  generation,  for 
talents  and  virtue.     We  need  only  mention  his  father  the  learned 
dean  of  Winchester,  his  maternal  grand-father  the  celebrated ' 
judge  Blackstone,  and  Major  Remiell  the  first  geographer  of 
the  age,  to  justify  this  remark.    After  having  been  well  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  literature,  and  diligently  trained  up 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  his  excellent  parents,  he  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Eton,  where  being  put  upon  the  foundation,  hei 
soon  assumed  that  high  place  among  his  contemporaries  which 
he  ever  afterwards  maintained.     In  this  illustrious  seminary  (.of 
learning  he  acquired  that  elegance  of  composition  which  so  per 
culiarly  distinguishes  itd  members;  and  even  here,  whilst  the 
suavity  of  his  manners  allayed  all  jealousy  amongst  his  com** 
panions,  the  correctness  of  his  morals  secured  to. him  the  re? 
gard  of  his  instructors.    His  exercises  **  were  frequently  selected 
from  the  rest  for  the  first  rewards  and  distinctions  of  the  school,': 
and  when  he  was  nearly  at  the  head  of  it,  a  prize,  given  by  Dr« 
C.  Buchanan  for  a  Sapphic  ode  in  Greek  upon  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  India,  was  adjudged  to  him  for  a  composition, 
which,  as  it  is  observed,  left  the  performances  of  his  rivals  fac 
behind,  and  even  in  the  field  of  academic  competition  might  not 
have  been  less  successful.     Another  of  his  school  exercises  upon 
the  subject  "  Pallentes  morbi,"   is  mentioned. as  possessing. 9 
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melancholy  interest  from  the  fate  of  its  lamented  author :  die 
verses  quoted  in  illustration  are  so  very  beautiful  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  his  biographer  had  made  room  for  the  whole. 

.     .  **  Marasmus   . 

Corda  minutatim  rodit;  quatit  arida  fauces 
Tussisy  et  inclinat  demisso  vertice  languor. 
Jamque  adeo  macies,  nuUis  vincenda  cibomm 
Auxiliisy  et  difficili  vix  progrediens  pes 
GonatUy  incertoque  natantia  lumina  visu 
Spem,  fuerit  queecunque,  secant.     Ilia  ultima  vitse 
Lux  tremit)  eetemis  jamjam  extmgu^nda  tenebiis. 

Vix,  inter  lacrymas,  atque  irrita  vota  paientumy 
Erigeris  paulum,  risuque  animante;  lepores 
Scmtillant  supremum  oculi.'' 

Before  he  left  Eton,  Rennell,  together  with  three  associates, 
conducted  a  periodical  work  called  the  Miniature*  which  had 
the  Microcosm  for  its  protptype,  and  which  exhibited,  especially 
in  those  papers  contributed  by  himself,  striking  evidence  of  early 
genius  and  acquirements. 

In  1806  he  was  removed,  in  the  regular  course  of  succession, 
from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  laboured 
with  assiduity  and  success  in  supporting  the  somewhat  question- 
able advantage  of  a  previous  high  reputation ;  but  his  motto  here 
as  elsewhere  was  oUin  apiarBvuv,  Though  fewer  of  those  stimulat* 
ing  rewards  which  Alma  Mater  showers  down  upon  her  youthful 
aspirants  to  honour,  fell  to  his  lot  than  might  have  been  expected, 
yet  was  this  in  np  degree  prejudicial  to  his  fame :  his  talents 
and  acquirements  were  too  well  known  to  need  these  testimoniesi 
and  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  sacred  profession  for  which 
,  he  was  destined,  and  ever  made  the  stores  of  profane  literature 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  divine  truth,  he  was  probably 
drawn  aside  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  such  e])hemeral  tri- 
umphs. One  of  his  academical  exercises  however  was  rewarded 
with  Sir  W.  Browne's  gold  medal,  and  is  a  composition  full  of 
the  most  exquisite  simplicity  and  pathos,  especially  where  it 
touches  upon  man's  mortal  and  uncertain  fate,  in  reference 
to  the  untimely  death  of  a  fellow  student.  Lord  Trafalgar, 
the  heir  of  Nelson's  family.  The  passage,  (we  wish  we  bad 
$pace  to  quote  it)  has  been  most  affectingly  verified  in  him- 
self. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  time  of  Rennell's  under*ffraduate- 
ship  without  noticing  one  peculiar  trait.of  judgment  and  sagacity 
which  is  ojttitted  by  his  biographer.    Aware  of  th^  disadvan- 
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tage  tinder  which  the  members  of  his  noble  and  magnificent 
college  labour,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  system  of  its  Tectiurefff 
he  determined  to  participate  in  those  severer  sciences  for  which 
the  University  is  so  celebrated.  Having  already  enlarged  his 
imagination  and  refined  his  taste  by  the  varied  stores  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  balance  even  in 
his  mind,  by  cultivating  those  sciences  which  impart  accuracy, 
strength,  and  soundness  to  the  reasoning  faculties.  He  knew 
that  the  ablest  men  in  the  annals  of  the  University  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  utraque  Minerva^  and  lie  knew  that  seve- 
ral of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  own  college  had  deeply 
regretted  their  neglect  of  philosophical  studies  when  it  was  too 
late  to  repair  it.  Careless  therefore  of  any  ridicule  which  he 
might  provoke  from  his  contemporaries,  and  undismayed  by  the 
difficulties  which  mathematics  generally  oppose  in  limine  to  thc^ 
student,  he  engaged  an  able  tutor,  under  whose  direction  he 
read  the  principal  branches  of  this  abstruse  science :  nor  musi 
we  omit  to  mention,  that  in  this  laudable  resolution  he  was  en^ 
couraged  and  imitated  by  his  excellent  friend  and  biographer, 
as  well  as  by  another  contemporary,  who  is  at  this  time  advanc-* 
ing  rapidly  to  honour  in  the  paths  of  diplomacy.  The  eflfect  of 
these  invigorating  studies  is,  we  think,  very  perceptible  in  the 
generally  clear  reasoning,  logical  precision,  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  RennelFs  compositions. 

His  society  at  the  University,  as  in  afteir  life,  was  much  courted 
on  account  of  his  animated  and  interesting  conversation,  whilst 
the  excellence  of  his  principles  and  his  amiable  disposition  con<t 
tributed  to  preserve  the  friendships  which  he  formed.  His  very 
emulation  was  free  from  malevolence,  and  though  he  aimed  at 
superiority,  he  never  attempted  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  the 
attainments  of  his  rivals. 

Soon  after  taking  his  B.  A.  degree  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  by  his  father  assistant  preacher  at  the  Tem« 
pie  church :  but  he  did  not  yet  entirely  give  up  his  college 
residence,  where  he  casually  relieved  his  more  important  studies 
by  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  Museum  Criticum,  a 
work  conducted  by  some  eminent  scholars  of  the  University. 
Engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  he  soon  began  to  wield  with 
no  common  force  and  dexterity  the  weapons  of  sound  learning, 
against  the  strong  holds  of  scepticism  and  impiety.  In  181 1  he 
published  his  first  controver^al  work  under  the  modest  title  of 
"  Animadversions  upon  the  Unitarian  Tnmslation  or  Improved 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  a  Student  in  Divinity***  "  The 
author  however  (as  his  biographer  observes)  was  not  concealed 
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from  those  wlio  took  a  pai'ticuhr  iaierest  in  sucli  matters,  and 
their  atteation  and  hopes  were  in  consequence  earae^tly  directecl 
to  one^who  in  siich  early  youth  had  shewn  himself  so  ahle  a 
efaampioii  for  ihe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*'  About  this  time  also 
he  undertook  IheedBtor^ip  of  the  British  Critic,  and  contributed 
muek  in  -establiriiing  the  high  charaeter  of  that  .Review.  At 
length  the.  merits  of  this  distinguished  schdar  and  excellent  man 
fotrnd^an  appropriate  patron  in  the  present  Bishop  of  London^ 
who. in*  1  si 6  called  him  from  the  Temple  Church  to  tbe  idcat 
ragextf-Kensington,  die  arduous  duties  of  which  populous  parish 
he  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  rarely  equalled,  never 
excelled.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Christian  Advocate 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  members  of  that  learned 
body  being  well  aware  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office^  from 
th^  able  manner  in  which  he  had  already  performed  that  of  a 
seleet  preacher  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's..  Two  valaaMe  and 
well  known  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  this  honourable 
post.  In  the  first  of  them  he  ably  combated  those  doctrines  of 
materiaUsm.  which  have  been  deduced  from  mistaken  notions  of 
organization  smd  life,  and  thus  timely  arrested  the  torrent  of 
infidelity  which. was  rapidly  flowing  from  the  medical  schocds  of 
France  and  England.  For  this  good  service  rendered  to  sor 
eiety,  his  antagonists  paid  him  the  singularly  high  compliment 
of  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  election  as  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  "  The  attempt,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  served  to  shew  the  impotent  hostility  of  its  authors,  and 
more  fully  to  set  off  the  triumph  of  religion." 

The  other  work  which  Mr.  Rennell  published  in  his  capacity 
of  Christian  Advocate  was  entitled  "  Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or 
the  grounds  of  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Apocryphal  Volume^  SfcJ"  in  which  he  clearly  exposed  the 
insidious  attack  made  by  Hone  upon  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  itself^  through  the  medium  of  the  apocryphal 
writings,  and  provided  a  very  valuable  manual  for  the  use  of 
thase  who  may  have  need  of  a  compendious,  yet  satisfactory 
information,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  framed.  In  the  former  of  these  official  publicar 
tions  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  sciences  which  he  studied  with  delight,  and  to  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  more  important  avocations,  be  turned  as 
to. sources  of.  rational  amusement  and  useful  knowledge,  but 
above  all  as  auxiliaries  to  piety.  Nor  were  these  studies  his 
only  relaxation :  he  was  a  zealous  co-operator  in  all  plana  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  and  improving  the  morals  of  the 
lower  classes:  prison  disci{)Iine,  the  parochiiil  instructiim   uf 
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^Idem  m  Ae  pure  prbunpks  of  our  EaUM  thdinteiv 

tml  amngfitnent  and  adixiinistratioA.of  hospkab,  infirmarie^i 

and  olher  charkabLe  insti^utioiMii  occttptodnftucb  ^f  bis  thoughts 

and  time.    We  happen  to  know^  and  we  are  amdous  for  th^ 

example's  isdce:  to  declare,  that  during  a  yistt  inade.hjr  Mr« 

fiennell  to  &e  Freneh  capital  in  1821,  jbe  apent  a  great|>ortiii<^ 

of  tiiattime  wfaidh:  most  travellers  give  up  to  frivolovus  amuiset 

meotSj  ia  visiting:  and  examining  the  principal  medi^tdt^tahl^h^ 

nents  and  hospitals  of  that  city,  and  in  conv^^ng  wi^  tbeur 

directors  or  superintendants :  todieseperaonshei'eeompiended 

^self  so  much,  by  tiie  interest  which  he  took  in  their  affairs^ 

and  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  that  they  freely  gave  him 

not  only  idl  ihe  printed  papers  connected  with  th^r  reimlatiemu 

but  transcribed  wJth  their  avn  hands  many  important  Omenta 

for  his  better  information.     All  this  labour  was  undei^takeB  by 

Mr.  Rennell  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  similar  establishr 

ments  in  our  metropolis^  with  many  of.  wliich  he  was  inti-r 

laately  connected,  and  where  his  advice  and  assistance  were 

eagerly  sought  and  duly  appreciated.     Thus  both  at  home  and 

abroad  was  this  excellent  .man  engli^ged  in  the  endeavour  to  prp-f 

mote  the  wdfare  of  his  country. 

In  18&&  his  public  merits  and  his  private  services  were  to  ^ 
certain  degree,  rewarded  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Siitisbury^  whoaa 
examining  chaplain  he  had  Icmg  been,  and  who  now  promoted 
him  to  the  master^ip  of  St.  jNieholas's  hospital  and  a  preben-r 
dal  stall.  .  In  the  same  year  **  he  shewed  how  well  he  deserved 
such  promotion  by  a  most  able  and  seasonable  defence  of  thc| 
chunm  «and  clergy  against  a  systematic  series  <HP  attacks  directed 
against  dieir  property  and  character,^  by  enemies  of  no  inconsi-r 
derable  importance.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  A  Letter  tq 
Henry  Brougham^  Esq.  MiP.  %e^^  We  qirite  agree  with  his 
bioffrapher  in  opuiion,  that  ''never was  a  more  triumphant  ap 
peal  made  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  maddnd ;"  but  we  ar^ 
not  quite  convinced  by  the  reasons,  which  he  assigns  for  regret- 
ting that  the  author  did  not  give  it  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
since  we  thipk  it  would  rather  have  contracted  than  eiflarged 
its  sphere  of  useildness.  In  saying  so^  however,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such  a  sanction ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  Mr.  Rennell  acted  with  singular  sagacity  and 
good  taste*  An  ^anonymous  defenee,  Especially  when  so  ably 
conducted  .  as  this  was,  ^omes  with  a  kind  x>f  mysterious  au« 
thority ;  it  assumes  the  nature  of  a  public  document;  it  attractif 
attentioo  and  awakens  curiosity ;  but  more  particularly  it  ohn 
viates  those  cavib,  which  however  maligiiant  and  unjust,  are 
generally  urged  by  virulent  adversaries  against  the  defence  of 
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oiir  Establishikient  from  interested  motives :  we  A^fbee  iEtjp- 
plaud  the  delicacy  of  the  advocate  who  thus  sacrificed  the  meed 
of  public  fame  at  the  altar  of  utility;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
our  opinion  by  observing  the  conduct  of  another. bright  lumi* 
nary  of  our  6hurch«  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
at  the  same  .time,  and  in  the  same  cause,  published,  without  his 
name,  a  masterly  defence  of  our  Ecclesiastical  EstabHshment* 

In  addition  to  various  sermons  made  and  recited  on  ,publie 
occasions,  and  which  are  repubUshed  in  the  volume  now  before 
us,  Mr.  Rennell  preached,  though  he  did  not  publish,  the  War- 
burtonian  Lectures  at  Lincoln  s  Inn.  In  short,  if  we  did  not 
know  what  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  order  and  regularity 
of  a  well-disposed  mind,  we  should  look  with  perfect  astonish- 
ment at  the  multitude  of  his  labours,  especially  as  we  know  that 
he  entered  freely  into  society,  and  was  not  deterred  by  a  single 
atom  of  gloomy  fanaticism  from  participating  in  rational  and 
innocent  amusements. 

But  the  earthly  course  of  this  truly  Christian  pastor  was  des- 
tined soon  to  terminate,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  full  blaze 
of  prosperity  had  just  opened  upon  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1823, 
he  was  united  by  marriage  to  a  very  amiable  and  ezeelleht  lady, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Delafield,  Esq;,  of.  Ken- 
sington. But  at  the  very  period  when  his  cup  of  blessings  was 
fill!  to  the  brim,  when  to  me  affection  of  numerous  friends,  to 
independence  of  circumstances,  to  the  sincere  attachment  of  his 
parishioners,  to  the  respect  which  his  talents  and  his  virtues 
attracted  from  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  certain  prospect  of 
rising  to  the  highest  distinctions  in  his  profession,  was  added 
the  inestimable  jewel  of  domestic'  love,  he  was  seized  by  a 
fever,  which  kept  him  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger. 
'  Though  he  recovered  from  the  immediate  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease, his  constitution,  never  a  very  strong  one,  though  it  ralhed 
at  intervals,  gradually  succumbed. 

'^  But  while  his  body  languished,  his  mind  was  still  active ;  and, 
anxious  that  no  part  of  his  life  should  be  without  its  fruits,  he  employed 
the  intervals  of  ease  which  were  afforded  him,  in  preparing  a  last  tri- 
bute to  the  holy  cause  which  he  had  so  earnestly  embraced  and  so 
effectually  supported." 

This  last  legacy,  which  he  bequeathed  to^  his  fellow-*crea- 
tures,  was  Munter^s  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  JDeath 
qfStruensee,  a.  work  which  he  thought  weU  calculated  for  the 
counteraction  of  irreligious  and  licentious  principles,  which  he 
enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and  prefaced  with  an  introduction 
filled  with  the  purest  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence.     **  IDa 
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tanqoam  (^etiea  fuit  divini  hominis  ydx/*  The  time  of  his  M^ 
parture  was  now  at  hand.  Cluristianity  had  long  taught  hiioa  to 
consi4er  death  as^  the  wise  and  merciful  appointment  of  bis' 
heavenly  Father  ;^  and  with  that  perfect  acquiescence,  in  the 
divine  will,  which  arises  from  the  clearness  and  steadiness  o£ 
belief  in  the  p^fect  goodness  of  the  Creator,  he  resigned  bis 
soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  that  made  it,  on  the  last  day  of  Juni^»* 
1824,  He  was  buried  with  great  privacy  in  his  favourite  ca- 
thedral of  Winchester,  where  a  monument  is  about  to  be.erected^ 
to  his  memory  by  a  considerable  numiber  of  his.  most  intimate, 
and  attached  friends.  £t/$6if*'  uKK*  h  aw^o  X^n^pyoi  Icy^*  A 
similar  coqnpliment  has  been  paid  to  him  by  his  affectionate, 
aod  sorrowing  parishioners,  in  the  church  of  Kensington. 

The  character  of  this  exemplary  man  is  concisely  summed  .iip! 
by  his  biographer  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  felipity  of 
expression;  due  testimony  being  given  to  his  fervent  piety,  his: 
engaging  conversation,  his  charitable  disposition^  his  Christiaii. 
hum^ty,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church,  of  which 
he  was  so  bright  an  ornament  and  so  able  a  defender,  ^ere9: 
however,  one  of  those  sUght.  imperfections,  which  are  ever  4o 
be  found  in  the  best  of  human  characters,  is  gently  touched 
upon  and  properly  palliated  by  his  amiable  friend.:         ,     . 

''  Though  (it  is  said)  he  would  sometimes  express  himself  in  strong 
general  terms  of  the  adversaries  of  our  Establishment,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  shew  to  them  individually  the  most  conciliatory  kindness ;  and 
to  make  the  largest  allowance  for  what  he  would  willingly  regard  as 
involuntairy  error.*' 

We  know  that  by  some  persons,  equally  friendly  with  himself  to 
that  Establishment  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  this 
&voured  land,  he  was  thought  to  be  slightly  tinged  with  bigotry, 
attached  to  prejudices  and  fixed  opinions,  defelrring  rather  to 
authority  than  to  reason,  and  determining^  with  a  nervous  ap- 
prehension of  any  thing  like  innoyation,  that  what  was  esta- 
blished was  not  tb  be  disputed.  Perhaps  he  might  have  enter- 
tained a  few  notions  rather  too  antiquated  for  the  present  state 
of  society ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  those  powers,  which  had  overturned  the  neighbouring 
erections  of  despotism,  began  to  attack  with  almost  equal  vigour 
the  only  free  constitution  of  Europe ;  that  he  was  nurtured  in 
the  deepest  ven^ation  for  what  are  called  high  Church  princi-; 
pies;  and  that  he  was  engaged  during  ffreat  part  of  his  life  in 
controversy  ^^ith  the  enemies  of  all  estaluishments  whatsoever :  if 
this,  together  with  his  unquestionable  inte^ity  and  disinterest- 
edness be  duly  considered,  we  shall  rather  wonder  that  he^^fcept 
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hia  niiid  to: firoe- ISram  pi«pidloe;  ibr  we  faiow,  tllftf  froM a  deep 
iMXurictioii  of  it&  utilky,  he  was  a  friend  to  civU  and  religiotts 
Kberty,  dtough  he  endearouved  to  restraiii  the  saffies  df  ungo- 
vemed  fancy  or  preaumptuotts  intellecti  and  to  check  the  impe- 
tuosity- of  speculative  reform. 

'  We  fiiUy  agree  with  what  his  hiographer  renarks  upon  hb 
eloqueiiee  in  the  pulpit.^  We  do  not  recollect  ereir  to  have  heard 
a  more  impresnve  preacher;  one  who  brought  hMie  the  great 
tkuto  of  religion  more  pointedly  to  the  heart ;  whose  enthusiasm 
was  mote  free  from  fiuuiticiBm,  or  whose  leading  savoiwed  le^ 
e^  pedantry  and  affectation.  So  touching  was  his  mode  of 
addressi  so*  great  his  power  of  applying  ^e  awAil  Orudis  of 
Christiainty  to  the  awakened  condcience^  that  his  audience  left 
himi  not  like  the  ancient  RoniaB»^  applauding  the  ifne  speech  of 
their  orator,  but  ratheir  Uke  1^  Athenian  people  who  quilted 
die  bema  of  Demosthenes  breathing  the  «B»iiifiioU8f  sentmient 
of '  war  against  Philip.'  The  effect  of  our  preacher's  eloquence 
was  war  against  the  tyranny  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
Such,  at  least,  were  die  sentiments  wo  Mt  when  we  had 
the  satififrction  of  listening  to  some  of  the  discourses  contained 
in  the  posthumous  voiume  now  before  us ;  nor  is  it  for  lAie  pur- 
pose of  disparaging  those  exceUent  comporitions,if  we  si^  that 
we  have  perused  them  with  a  delight  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  heard  them  orally  delivered,  in  fact,  we  miss  the  voice,  t)ie 
look,  the  action,  the  animation,  the  eamestnesSj  the  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  preachar,  all  of  which  ccmcur  in  giving  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  pulpit  eloquence,  and  tend  to  reverse  in  this 
case  the  far-famed  precept  of  the  Roman  satirist ;  "  segnius  ir* 
ritant  ainmos  demissa  per  aures,  quam  quse  sunt  ocuKs  suhjecta 
fideUbus."  The  reader,  howovety  who'  may  not  have  had  the 
high  gratification  above  alltided  to.  Will  find  ample  recompense 
for  the  time  which  he  may  appropriate  to  the  perusing  aad  di« 
gesting  of  these  Sermons,  winch  are  at  once  ai^mentative 
and  practical ;  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  cir- 
cumstances of  all  classes  of  men ;  the  most  practical  amongst 
them  containing  ample  sources  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  die 
most  argumentative  abounding  in  exhortation  and  impressive 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  We  frequently  ^b^rve 
deep  thedogical  viewsand  speculative  pokits  of  doctrine,  illus* 
intted  with  all  the  stores  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  but  with- 
out any  display  of  pedantic  learning  or  laboured  Research :  we 
trace  throughout  them  a  rich  vein  of  genuine  eloquence  and  en- 
B^tened  piety,  far  above  the  wisdom  of  words ;  the  efiusions 
or  a  believer  pleading  with  the  power  of  conviction,  of  a  reli* 
Ifbmst  arguing  from  experience :  at  the  same  time  we  meet  with 
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m  o(NiiprGmbie  of  principley  no  ceiicealnMnt  or  ^aaitific)ft<»0n  <iif 
nnweicome  truths,  no  concessions  made  to  the  feshion^  of  thi» 
World,  no  deference  to  vice,  however  recommended  by  exampte; 
rank,  or  station ;  and  if  we  occasionally  discover  some  imper* 
fections  of  style  and  argument,  some  few  statements  which  time 
and  revision  might  have  altered  or  qualified,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  opportunity  of  revisal  was 
not  conceded  to  the  author,  whilst  the  excellent  parent  who  has 
had  the  melancholy  though  consoUng  task  of  editing  the  dis- 
courses of  such  a  son,  judiciously  determined  to  present  them 
to  the  public  under  "  these  disadvantages^,  rather  than,  to  make 
any  alteration  in  them*"    Preface,  p^  i, 

Tlie  first  of  these  Sermons,  preached  at  an  ordinatioii  of  tbe 
late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  forms,  an  ad1mrable1t1trodaction.tD.th0 
rest ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  favourable  specimen  of  die 
author's  general  mode  of  enforcing  practical  piety,  and  of  iiicul*' 
eating  Christiatt  duties,  uoon  those  Christian  prineiples  which 
reflect  impotence  upon  att  other  systems  of  ethics*  He  coA-' 
cedes  very  little  or  nothing  to  those  motives  which,  however 
amiable  or  useful  they  may  appear  in  themselves,  orhowtever 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  different  ranks  of  society,  are 
disallowed  and  superseded  by  the  authoritative,  rules  of  Chris- 
tianity. Uis  great  axiom  is,  '^  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit 
will  be  good :"  he,  therefore,  lays  down  faith  in  Christ  and  love 
towards  Qod,  as  the  basis  of  all  virtue ;  th^nc.e  pursuing  •  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  th?eugh  their  difierent 
bearings  upcxi  human  virtue  and  hap(piness,.  he  rescues  the- role 
of  obedience  and  the  law  of  good  works  fcom  &e  frigid  grasp  of 
mere  morality. 

In  the  parti!cular  discourse  before  us,  the  author  begins  by 
placing,  ki  a  very  striking  light,  the  weakness  and  iriefficaey 
of  man's  natural  conscience  as  a  guide  to  virtue.  He  then  lays 
down,  with  peculiar  effect,  that  high  principle  and  motive  which 
the  Gospel  has  prescribed  as  essential  to  aid  and  to  consecrate 
the  performance  of  our  several  moral  duties  as  Cliristiarts,  as 
the  children  of  adoption,  and  as  members  of  the  Universal 
Church:  thence  he  goes  on  to  declare,  with  great  energy  and 
force,  though  with  somewhat  less  argument  than  we  could  have 
wished,  that  evei^y  doctrine  which  is  inculcated,  and  every  duty 
which  ifi  enjdined  upon  us,  as  sons  of  our  National  Churchy  ema-* 
nates  entirely  from  that  one  high  and  commanding  principle. 
We  quote  the  passage  as  a  &i£  specimen  of  the  author's  style. 

'  "  Christ  is;  the  rock  upon  which  that,  faith  is  founded.     On  (his 
foundation  her  creeds,  her  articles,  her  liturgy,  axe  supported ;  on  this 
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^und  18  her  pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic  disoipline  mamtaineicl*  and 
in  the  name  of  Christ  is  the  obedience  of  her  children  demanded  and 
enforced.  '  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills/  even  upon  the 
wostles  and  martyrs,  Christ  himself  being  the  '  chief  corner  stone.' 
The  ancient  succession  of  her  hierarchy,  the  primitive  mildness  of  her 
discipline,  the  gradation  of  her  orders,  the  purijty  of  her  rites,  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  ceremonies,  all  conspire  to  teed*  that  eternal  increase  of 
devotion  and  praise,  which  is  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  her  Creator,  ber 
Redeemer,  and  her  God.  She  glories  not,  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Her  faith  has  been  sealed  by  the  dying  breath  of  her  confessors  and 
martyrs,  and  her  goodly  structure  watered  and  cemented  by  their 
blood.  It  is  her  glory  to  have  preserved  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
the  unhallowed  grasp  of  fanatical  presumption,  and  the  refinement  of 
philosophic  pride,  it  is  her  boast  to  have  contended  manfully  for  '  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  amidst  the  virulent  attacks  of  her 
open  enemies,  and  the  insidious  machinations^ of  h^  pretended  friends, 
to  have  formcMl  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  united  assaults  of 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  infidelity.  Her's  is  a  religion  that  dares 
to  be  understood,  that  not  only  challenges,  but  rests  upon  enquiry. 
Her  faith  is  not  supported  on  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  fallible  councils, 
^or  the  ya^e  traditions  of  dark  and  uncertain  authors.  From  the 
Scriptures  alone  her  doctrines  and  discipline  are  derived,  and  to  the 
JScriptures  they  must  ultimately  be  referred.  Whatever  article  of  her 
creed'  cannot  by  rational  deduction  be  traced  to  this  origin,  whatever 
duty  is  not  clearly  consonant  with  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  this  hea- 
▼enly  guide,  she  essentially  disclaims.  Her  belief  and  her  practice  are 
truly  evangelical.  Whatever  she  hath  done  in  word  or  deed,  she  hath 
done  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

''  ^Go  round  about  Sion,  tell  the  towers  thereof,  mark  well  her  bul- 
warks,' for  in  Christ  are  their  foundations  laid.     When  as  Christians 
we  assent  to  her  articles,  we  assent  to  them  not  as  the.constitutiQns  of 
fallible'  man,  but  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  de- 
duced through  the  clearest  channels  fi*om  the  living  fountain  of  all  truth, 
to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  self-created  teachers,  to  correct  the 
perversions  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  the 
thousands  that  cannot  guide  themselves,  into  the  paths  of  purity  and 
peace.     When,  as  sons  of  our  Church,  we  conform  to  her  worship, 
obey  her  ordinances,  and  submit  to  her  discipline,  we  subject  ourselves 
not  to  the  government  of  man,  but  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  deputed 
by  himself  most  solemnly  to  this  his  representative  on  earth.     We  have 
a  standard  to  which  we  can  refer  her  injunctions,  as  to '  a  criteridn  of 
their  justice  and  purity.     There  is  an  ordeal  of  truth  through  which  all 
her  ordinances  must  publicly  pass,  and  when  they  shall  have  risen  from 
this  severe  and  open  examination,  untouched  by  the  flame,  they  desumd 
our  obiedience,  not  in  the  name  of  man,  but  m  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.     When  we  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  our  an- 
cient ^establishment  to  the  gratification  of  a  momentary:  p6p|i]iBurity,"in 
flattering  the  prejudices,  and  assisting  the  projects  of  her  a^yersaries^ 
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we:  refuse  -it  in  .tte'name  of  Chfist :  we  refiisfe  tor  propagate:  those  prin- 
ciples of  disunion,  which,  as  we  team  from  the  history  of  all  nations, 
has  interposed  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  g^eiieral  reception  of 
Christianity ;  we  are  persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  their  pretax- 
sions,  who  preach  and  profess  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  not  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  but  in  the  turbulence  of  confusion.  When  we  consider  the 
connection  of  our  National  Church  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country'; 
when  we  view  its  spirit  inspired  and  infused  throu^out  every  ramifica- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  when  we  see  the  bonds  of  Qieir  union  so  power- 
fully cemented  as  to  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  injure  the  one  without 
the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the  other,  we  do  hot  therefore 
look  on  our  Church  as  a  creature  of  the  State,  or  an  engine  of  civil 
authority,  we  trace  their  union  to  a  higher  power,  and  to  a  nobler  pur- 
pose ;  to  preserve  in  every  branch  of  our  various  and  complicated  system 
of  government,  that  unity  of  religious  faith,  so  essential  to  the  order, 
the  peace,  the  very  existence  of  the  whole;  to  display  the  Christian 
feith  in  all  its  native  purity,  as  the  animating  and  actuating  principle 
of  every  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  God  and  to  our  country ;  not  to 
make  the  Church  political,  but  the  State  religious."     P.  7. 

After  this  eloquent  exposition  of  the  high  pretensions  of  bur 
Established  Church,  the  author  takes  occasion,  in  the  seqiiel  of 
his  discourse,  to  consider  and  enforce  the  peculiar  duties  of 
those  who  are  admitted  into  the  very  responsible  office  of  its 
ministry.  This  he  has  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  best 
divines  :  the  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  levery  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
into  whose  hands  pur  journal  may  chance  to  fall. 

In  the  second  Serinou,  preached  at  the  Temple  Church  on 
Trinity.  Sunday,  we  find  some  excellent  observations  upon  the 
great  and  mysterious  doctrine  connected  with  the  day,  together 
with  several  very  judicious  arguments,  drawn  from  analogy,  to 
justify  6ar  faith  in  that  doctrine.  Hence  ckscasion  is  taken  to 
vindicate  the  authority  and  propriety  of  that  Creed,  which- 
contains  so  minute  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

No  writer  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  had  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  than  Mr. 
Rennell,  or  to  have  argued  with  greater  effect  against  those 
doctrines  which  represent  him  as  a  capricious  tyrant,  se- 
lecting, without  any  just  grounds  of  preference  or  exclusion,  a 
portion  of  his  creatures  to. everlasting  happiness,  and  dooming 
the  majority  to  inevitable  and  eternal  torment.  Our  author's 
sentiments  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  admirably  and  fully 
expressed  in  three  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Temple  Church, 
upon  Psahn  cxxxv  4.  "  There,  is  mercy  with  t/use,  therefore  shah 
thouhasfearedy'    In  the.sccond  oifthis  s«ries  we  meet  liUh^the' 
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iciHowing  pasisftg^i  iMst  judidoualy  iotrodoeed  ftr  AA  purfpoae 
of  preventing  such  a  rdiance  upon  Ood*8  mercy  as  mignt  inter- 
fere with  bis  justice,  and  confirm  the  sinner  in  his  habits  of 
guilt. 

*'  That  the  Ahnigfaty  may  not  coaduct  a  sinner  to  himsdf  at  last, 
and  make  his  death-bed  a  portal  and  an  entrance  to  heaven,  who  shall 
dare  to  deny  ?  In  what  part  of  Scripture  hath  Qod  declared,  that  in 
any  part  of  his  life  whatsoever,  a  repentant  sinner  is  cut  off  frota  the 
probability  of  mercy  ? 

*'  That  the  Almighty  will  accept  the  late  resolutions  of  a  death^bed 
repentance,  is  more  than  any  one  in  his  own  case  can  presume  to  say. 
On  this  difficult  and  dangerous  point,  thus  much  we  may  be  warranted 
to  conclude,  that  if  it  should  fau,  it  will  fail  most  [vobably  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  rested  their  dependance  most  upon  it  They  that 
sin,  in  hope  of  final  rep^itance,  often  sin  so  far,  as  to  be  ineapable  of  it, 
when  their  hour  approaches.  Their  consciences  by  degrees  are  har- 
dened, and  not  to  be  touched  by  those  soft  impressions,  which  in  their 
early  career,  they  felt  from  the  languishing  remains  of  grace.  Are  they 
sure,  that  they  can  command  those  few  moments  on  which  eternity  de- 
pends ?  How  often  when  they  lie  down  upon  a  sick  bed,  do  they  want 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  ask  forgiveness?  Are  they  sure,  that 
their  promised  repentance  will  bring  any  thing  in  its  train,  but  horror 
and  despair  ?  Are  they  siire,  that  their  reason  will  not  in  the  extremity 
of  disease  forsake  them  ?  or  should  that  remain,  are  they  sure,  that  it  will 
not  prove  their  severe  and  relentless  judge,  shewing  them  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  have  neglected,  the  mercies  they  have  despised,  and  an- 
ticipating the  terrors  of  a  future  judgment  ?  Thus  restless  and  uneasy, 
thus  void  of  comfort,  and  debarred  from  hope,  without  coiifidence  to  ask 
pardon,  without  faith  to  receive  it,  man,  under  these  circumstances, 
descends  to  the  receptacle  of  all  flesh  in  the  horrors  of  gottty  desjpair/ 
P.  152.  *      ■  . 

l^he  following  passage  in  the  twenty-second  semKHi,  tending 
to  promote  a  pure  ^nd  lasting  union  in  our  Church,  deserves  the 
most  extended  circulation  that  can  be  given  to  it. 

''  In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  less  a  duW  imposed  upon  the 
Laity  than  upon  the  Clergy.  Of  the  Clergy  it  is  the  exclusive  dutjilo 
minister  both  in  the  word  and  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Grospel,  of  the 
Laity  it  is  no  less  the  exclusive  duty  to  attend  and  to  support  the  minis- 
ttation.  By  their  example  to  adorn,  by  their  influence  to  advance,  by 
their  fidelity  to  preserve  the  unity,  the  mtegrity,  and  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  *of  Christ  in  this  world  of  passion  and  of  crime^  are 
among  the  high  duties  and  offices  of  the  Laity  of  the  Chrirtian  Church. 
Various  are  the  departments,  in  which  their  co-operation  and  assfatanc^ 
ana.  of  the  highest  vcdue  in  promoting  (he  general  growth  of  piety  and 
virtue..    The  cause  of  the  Gospel  is  a  common  cau«e :  and  as  m  ill  id- 


y^skmk^  b«d»  iadt^alHi  Clergy  h^ait  uttHied  iiiimMy  8&diMf  Aoita- 

(h«y:«fi^  la^ruriiled  iofliieiice.    For  when^  ea^x  by  ^cfoaabni^t  xxttr. 

tbe  QfiiQ^ide^  or  b^  negl^t  oiK  ibe.cytheii  the.  system,  of  mutital  auppocl^. 

and  co-operation  is  abandoned^  the  kingdoni  of  Christ  ra^^dl^  degene-^ 

rates  into  the  kingdom  of  this  present  worlds     It  either  ^nl^  into  an 

inenective  iippen^ige  to  tiie  pditic^l  machine^  of  is  raised  abcp^e  its  letd 

by  doctrines  and  pn^tices,  to  whieb  t&e  Gospel  is  astrangerw.  .  .   ; 

.  '*  But  when,  as  in  the  purer  parts  of  tl^e  Church  universal,  Laity  and.' 

Clergy  are  united  in  one  cominoh  bondof  fait^,  of  privilege^  and  o^  duty/ 

tneii  it  id  that  the  spiritual  characters  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdonii  appear^ 

ift  all  their  nathre  colours.     Ov^i^  a  learned,  a  conscientious,  and  ah' 

active  Laity,  the  Clergy  ckn  clai^  no  auithortty,  nor  exerci^  any  power, 

teyond  Uiat  With  Wfaic&  the  Gospel  faajf  invested  them.     It  is  either 

fbra  the  igiid^idice  or  isidifFerehceof  the  liaity,  thaf  thedfeciilar  inflaehbe 

of  the  Clergy  k  tli6  eof nipted  pditite^  of  the  Ck(ffch,  has  derived  iei 

origin.     Wkett  thefdto^  the  itiltiMei^  of  Chfist  ^all  ftk  utiity  srtid  co^- 

opemtioii,  they.oftil  for  thait  wbith>  ifr  a  Worldly  ^ohit  ^  vieWy ijrust' 

destroy  all  esclusiire  or  sdpstraife  iorterest.    If  tlieir  lan^chaa  were  of  this 

ivorid  HH&f  wdnld  be  jiaHiy  jettbul^  of  atvy  pattiti6fix  6f  pOwer,  or  of  any 

i&trti&ion  into  their  eeeleSi^^cal  si^^reftiaey.     j^t  a»  their  kingdom  is: 

itotof  tias  worldf  they  are  lOkxH^fUs  to  meet  the  Laity  tipoi^conn&pp:' 

graand,  and  upon  equm  terms,  for  the  sake,  not  of  advancing^  the  selfish} 

ambition  of  a  part,  but  of  securing  the  S{Hritual  welfare  cf  the  whoW^r- 

In  singleness  and  simplicity  ot  heart  they  declare  wrth  the  Apostk/-that>* 

"  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  mem]^r»  have  not  Hie 

same  o&ce,  so  we  bei&g  i6any,  are  oiie  body  in  Chns£,  and  every  one 

membetd  otteof  atioth^r.' "    P.  275; 

..       .■      ,..f      «'._.  ...      ,..^. 

Afler  tbis  the  aathibr  proceeds  t6  ishotf  th)e  -^toptiety  ilM  • 
uftiBty  of  a  well-»edii6at6fd  £lnd  well-supported  ordef  of  triinttl^i^^ 
intfa^Ghuveh.  , 

The  twenty-fburth  and  twehty-Mh  Sefrifecms/tipt)ffRoffi.-i:vV*/i 
are  welt  woTthy  of  ittentiotf ;  ^  db<5r  r*  the  thif  ty-g€f&(m(fy  iti  #MefeC 
the  plessufre  of  religfbir  Is  placed  in  the  tdoi^t  atti^etlv^  pdiM  ^t 
m^.    Thkf  indeied  was  on«  of  the  ffi^t  adfiat^  tt^^  iff  tbr - 
character  of  Mr.  Renmtt  a«r  a  ChrfttJarf  preaeheA     T^'  t^  fe^ 
lai^fnage  Of  hisr  bfogritpbei-,  '*  thdiigh  he  would  b^  fiif  tii&im 
keep  back  the  terrors  6(  the  Loi^d  When  it  wag  iiBS^SsSty  to  mi 
them  forth,  it  was  by  motives  of  love  rather  than  of  fear,  that  he 
delighted  to  win  men  over  tp  the  Gospel  of  peace."    We  are 
well  disposed  to  agree  with  our  author  in  such  cheerful  and 
cheering  views  of  that  Gospel.     How  erring  is  that  mind  which 
conceives  its  religion  to  be  gloomy,  and  denies  to  human  nature 
every  source  of  enjoyment !     The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
animated  and  Uvely ;  lively  in  hope,  and  animated  by  the  bless* 
ings  which  Providence  has  dispensed   to  mortals.    Habitual 
gloom  is  unnatural,  and,  if  extended,  would  deprive  mankind 
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of  the.belaefit  of  .all  thoserezertions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
wdfiure  of  society.  Joy,  hope,  and  faith  are  the  best  tokens  of 
gratitude  for  the  gifts  of  an  all* wise  Providence,  who  assuredly 
desires  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  - 

Sermon  the  twenty-third  is  an  excellent  discourse  upon  i 
Cor.  ix.  24,  where  the  great  Apostle'  of  the  Grentiles  presses 
upon  his  converts  the  injunction  of  temperance  and  chastity  by 
an  elegant  and  appropriate  allusion  to  the  great  abstemiousness 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Isthmian  crown.  The  thirty-seventh 
and  last  in  the  collection  is  upon  that  fine  text  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 
where  the. same  apostle,  well  knowing  the  disposition  of  the 
Corintiiians  and  the  probability  of  their  recurring  to  those  ha- 
bits of  sensuality  in  which  they  had  indulged  previously  to  the 

rht  of  the  Gospel,  after  denouncing  all  vice  as  subversive  of 
jion,  and  sensual  vices,  as  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  tbe> 
Chnstian  character,  concludes  by  reminding  them,  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  manner,  that  their  bodies  are  the 
Temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  how  loathsome  diereftNre  to 
infinite  purity  must  be  the  defilement  of  its  sanctuary.  Few 
persons  were  better  able  than  Mr.  Rennell  to  comprehend  all 
the  suitableness  and  beauty  of  the  classical  allusions  used  by 
this  great  Christian  rhetorician,  or  to  supply  what  may  be  de« 
duced  from  them  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers. 

We  woidd  willingly  have  given  extracts  from  these  and  others 
of  his  most  practical  discourses,  had  the  limits  of  our  work  per- 
mitted us ;  but  we  cannot  close  our  review  of  them  without  ob- 
serving, that  their  perusal  has  tended  to  confirm  an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  and  the  strength  of  the  judgment  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  purity  of  principle.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that 
genius  and  licentiousness  are  natural  allies ;  the  indirectness  of 
a.  man's  views  will  rather  weaken  the  operations  of  his  mind,  or 
confine  his  exertions  to  short  and  uncertain  sallies  f  whilst  a  due 
cultivation  of  benevolent  feelings,  pure  morality,  and  reli^ous 
sentiments,  will  invigorate  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  support, 
ftkem  in  an  elevated  and  continued  action. 
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Jusiification  by  Faith;  a  course  of  Sermons  preached- be/ore  the.  Uni^. 
i  versity  of^  Cambridge  i  in  the  month  of  January ,  1.825.    By  the  Rev. 

William  Whittak^ek,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John*  s 'College  i  Cam-* 
-  bridge;. .Vicar  of  Bla^^kbum,  and  lately  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his 

Ch'ace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    8vb.  ^pp.  104,    5s,   Londonl 

Rivingtons.     1825. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  proper  language  in  which  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  That  it  is  written 
by  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents^  all  who  read  must  perceive ;  that 
its  object  is  to  oppose  a  very  mischievous^  though  we  trust,  at 
least  among  Protestants,  a  very  uncommon  heresy,  that  of  the 
merit  of -human  works,  its  title  alone  will  disclose ;  and  that  jpn 
both  these  accounts  it  deserves  warm  commendation,  we  are 
very  ready  to  allow.  Yet,  with  all  this;  with  much  to  praise, 
and  much  to  admire  in  it,  it  is  not  altogether  to  our  mind. 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  for  once  met  with  a  divine,  the  uncom- 
prMnising  advocate  of  Justification  by  Faith,  with  whose  view  of 
that  doctrine  we  cannot  altogether  coincide,  and  from  whom  we 
differ,  because  it  appears  (only  appears,  we  are  confident)  not  to 
give  the  full  share  of  merit,  where  merit  alone  is  due,  to  God's 
unfettered  grace  and  free  bounty. 

Perhaps  a  transcription  of  the  two  first  sentences  in  the  very 
first  Discourse  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  us,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
i*eaders,  for  thus  expressing  ourselves.  **  There  is  scarcely  any 
doctrine  of  our  religion,"  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  "  so  simple  and 
intelligible  as  Justification  by  Faith.  The  plain  meaning  of 
these  words  is  this,  that  we  are  esteemed  innocent  and 
righteous  "before  God,  on  account  of  a  certain  quality  in  our 
minds  called  faith,  and  not  for  our  actions."  That  there  is  no 
doctrine  of  our  religion  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  that  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  we  readily  allow ;  but  we  completely  misun- 
derstand that  doctrine,  if  the  author's  brief  explication  of  it  be 
correct.  Were  we  to  imitate  his  conciseness  of  style,  and  to  write 
in  few  words  a  commentary  on  his  first  sentence,  it  would  be 
afler  this  fashion:  /The  plain  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that 
all  who  embrace  the  Gospel  heartily  will,  by  the  free  grace 
of  God,  be  received  into  heaven ;  not  on  account  of  their  faith, 
which  is  a  mere  operation  on  their  hearts,  and  gives  them  no 
more  title  to  admission  than  if  they  had  it  not;  but  on  account 
of  the  death  and  passion  of  that  gracious  Being,  who  died  for 
our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.'     We  know  very 
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vrell  that  Kr.  Wliittakeririll  deny  tlie 
that  he  attributes  any  merit  to  firing  faith  :  we  know  that  he 
will  assure  us  of  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit  ihroughout.  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  charge  hira  with 
^ving  any  intentiop^  support  to  that  doctrine.  But  he  who 
asserts  that  "  we  sbfiV  be  esteepied  righteous  before  God,  on 
(iecqun(ofz,  Certain  quality  ip  Qur  mind  palled  faith,**  cannot 
amely  ^nd  faidt,  at  least  on  the  scor^  pf  presun^ption,  yvii^  him 
who  maintains  that  we  shall  be  so  esteemed^  not  on  ^i^^oqnt  of 
that  quality  only,  but  on  account  of  others.  Let  us  put  this  in 
H^dear^  hght,  and  let  our  author  himself  assist  us  in  so  dojngf 
'  At  page  11,  Mr*  Whittaker,  when  fe^soi^ii^  against  the  ab* 
surdity  of  the  notion  that  faith,  properly  so  called,  can  spring 
up  in  a  moment,  observes,  and  justly  observes  ; 

*^  Now  fiiith  is  certamly  not  natural  to  us.  We  are  not  bom  with  it 
We  must  acquire  it,  with  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  in  some  inteU 
Hgible  manner,  either  by  education,  by  the  cultivation  of  our  reafion,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  our  affections ;  each  of  which  are  (is)  excited  by  the 
facts  contained  in  the  Gospelg  or  by  the  combination  of  all  these  means. 
And  if  we  acquire  it  at  allf  then  must  it  admit  of  degrees  in  extent,  like 
any  other  qusuity  of  the  mind,  fear,  hope,  love,  or  hatred,  which  can  be 
apqnired  or  laid  aside  by  exertion,  whicb  we  can  repress  or  encourage  at 
p)^9SUrQ*  Were  the  case  otberw^,  f^th  would  num  an  exertion  to 
t^f  g^nefal  rulp  v^biph  gf)iv<srns  the  loind  in  $tu  its  operationa,  and 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  system/- 

We  have  nothing  to  dg  at  present  irHl^  the  soipewhat  Vfiphi* 
losopbical  confounding  of  ^mlities  and  operations,  displayed 
in  these  senten.^es.  We  presunfie  that  our  author's  intention  is 
to  show,  that  faith  is  a  positive  operation  pf  tl^e  huina||  ^aindi 
equally  with  me^iory,  reflection,  or  ^ny  other  sta^e  pf  thi^  think* 
ing  principle,  which  originates  in  volition.  Very  weU*  *  If  die 
case  be  so,  ^nd  that  it  is  so,  who  that  disbelieves  t)ie  notion  of 
irresistible  grace  pan  d^^y,  it  follows^  as  si,  matter  of  oo\in^  that 
faith  is  just  Ie^s  much  an  act  on  the  |>art  of  him  w|io  |s  fi^thl|d,  as 
(h^  giving  of  alms,  or  the  utterance  of  prayer  before  the  altar, 
IB  an  act  on  the  part  of  hini  who  bestows  those  alms,  or  o^rs  up 
thpse  petitions.  Mr.  W.  would  however  affirm,  and  t^ere  we 
should  agree,  that  no  mm  can  be  '*  estepmed  righte9uq  l^ore 
God  on  aceoufd  of  his  almsgiving  or  I^is  dpvotioiis;'^  $nr  tfus 
obvious  reason,  that  manV '  best*  d^eds  give  him  po  daim 
to  eternal  rewards  from  fai3  Maker:  why  then  will  he  contend 
that  "  we  are  so  treated  on  apcount'  of  our  faith*"  which 
be  himself  acknowledges  to  be^  ^"^Uy  ^^^h  th^  others^  an  0et 
on  the  part  of  the  belipvei?  ? 
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We  suspect  that  our  author  has  fiJlen  into  this  eototradiction^ 
partly  through  inadvert^noe  to  the  exact  intent  of  his  terms 
and  partly  through  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  the  generally-receiyed 
distinction  between  mens  present  and  ^xa/ justification.  He 
has  not  sufficiently  eonsi^red^  that  whatever  it  may  be  an 
aecounf  of  which  men  are  or  shall  be  saved^  that  thing  must  s(Hne-> 
how,  or  another,  prove  instrumental  to,  or  be  the  instrumental 
cause  of,  their  salvation.    Hence  his  assertion  at  page  98. 

*^  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  justified  and  accepted  by  God, 
through  the  tHstrumentality  of  a  firm  and  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  to  think  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  as  the  instrument  of  our  salvation^ 
save  and  except  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  is  to  contradict  that  Scrip- 
ture, in  wjkicn  we  learn  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  Divine  gprace, 
IhrcHigii  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  haUi  sent 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood/ 

Bisbop  Bull  has  placed  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light  in  his 
Harmonia  Apostolicai  Dissert.  I.  chap.  ii.  sect.  9. 

"  Quod  jactant,"  says  he,  "  de  instrumentaUtate  fidei  in  justifi- 
cationis  negotio,  nihil  etiam  quam  meram  et  inanem  subtiHtatem  re- 
dolet  Preetefquam,  enim,  quod  extra  scripturas  hie  loqumitur,  si 
instrumentum  stricte  et  proprie  sumatur  pro  causa  entente  minus  prin- 
eipali,  clarum  est,  fidem  justificationis  mstnunentum  nuUo  miodo  dkn 
posse.  Nam  piimo,  cum  justificatio  sit  actio  Dei  solius,  eaque  tota 
extm  noB  pioducta,  quomodo  vel  fides  nostra,  vel  qusevis  nostra  actio 
ad  justificationis  tectum  producendum  physicam  uUam  efficientiam 
habeat,  prorsus  oxpara  XfiwTQy  cj|t.  Dmde  omnis  causa  instrumentalis 
(ut  jam  mnuimus)  suo  modo  in  efiectum  influit,  eique  efiecti  productio 
proprie  attribui  potest  Jam  vero,  cum  justificatio  nihil  aliud  sit  quam 
gratiosus  Dei  actus,  quo  peccata  nostra  nobis  condonet  ac  nos  ad 
salutem  accentet,  valde  absurdum  easet  dicere,  vel  fidem,  vel  opera 
nostra,  vel  quidvis  aliud  nostri,  aut  remittere  peccata  nostra,  aut  per- 
sonas  nostras  acceptare ;  quod  tamen,  si  instrumentalis  causa  justifi- 
cationis fides  sit,  plane  dicendum  est."^ 

How  then  k  &ith  concerned  in  man*s  salvation  ?  and  if  it  be 
concerned  at  all,  lu^wis  it  not  an  instrument  of  justification? 
We  reply»  it  is  hy  faith,  and  by  faith  alone,  that  we  embrace 
the  Gospel ;  or,  as  the  great  man  jwA  alluded  to  expresses 
him^lf,  "  Christum  amploetimur." 

But  then  *^  hnnc  actum  amplectendi  Christum  a  justificationis  actu 
ric  dia  xa^tfv,  et  toto  coelo  distare ;  cum  sit  actus  noster,  justificatio 
ven>  solius  Del.  Etiamsi  ergo  constderemus,  babitum  fidei  esse  instru- 
Bteatum,  vel  poliiis<eauBam  principelem  istius  actus  quo  Christum  am- 
pledknar :  qui  tanen  inde  iaUuerit,  fidem  esse  etiam  justificationis 
49struaentia%  maiiifcsliiiimgs  eerte  iaooBseqfieQties  leus  teaebitsr." 
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.  Qf  this  distinction  our  authoc  has  lost  sight  entirely,  and  h^ 
has  in  consequences  argued:  not.  only  agakist  the  tenets- of  other 
m^n,  but  against  his  own. 

Again,  we  attribute  not  a  little  of  the  obscurity  which  i^er* 
vades  our  author's  treatise  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  him, 
that  Scripture  nowhere  recognises  as  distinct  things  a  present 
and  a  future  justification..  ^'  Such  distinctions,'*  he  observes, 
*^  exist  only  in  the  perplexed  interpretations  of  critics  ^nd  com? 
mentators."  Mr.  Whittaker  stands  hot  alone  in  thi^  motion.  It 
has  been  held  by.  many  eminent  divines  in  all  ages ;  yet  we  are 
disposed  to  asree  with  our  Reformers  and  the  great  majority  of 
our  best  theologians,  that  the  term  Justification  is  employed  by 
the  inspired  writers  in  at  least  two,  if  not  in  three  senses,  each 
of  them  perfectly  distinct,  and  to  a  certain  degree  different  irpm 
the  rest ;  that  in  the  first,  it  may  be  said  to  be  conferred  freely, 
without  the  performance  of  any  condition  whatever  on  man's 
part  I  -that  in  the  second,  a  certain  frame  of  mind  is  requisite  to 
render  a  man  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  that  in  the  third, 
though  it  be  equally  with  the  first  an  act  of  grace  on  the  pin*t  of 
the  Deity,  that  act  is  promised  to  be  exercised  only  towards 
such  as  have  striven  to  '*  make  themselves  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  By  not  only  not  ad- 
verting to  these  distinctions,  but  by  absolutely  denying  their 
reality>  Mr.  Whittaker  has  cast  from  him  all  power  of  midcing 
manliest  whence  it  arises,  that  we  are  freely,  that  is,  gratttitoosly, 
justified  by  our  Maker>  and  yet  that  a  good  faith  and  a  holy  life 
are  necessary  qualifications  to  an  eternity  of  happiness. 

Though  we  thus  express  ourselves,  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  that  nad  our  author  avoided  all  die  errors 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  point  out,  his  volume  even 
then  would  have  been  perfect.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  no 
friends  tq  separate  treatises  upon  the  doctrines  of  Election, 
Regeneration,  and  Justification ;  at  least  we  never  yet  met  with 
any  such  treatise  which  was  quite  satisfactory ; — and  we  thus 
account  for  the  fact.  These  doctrines,  though  not  perhaps  in 
strict  propriety  one  and  the  same,  are  yet  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  nOv  writer  can  give  a  perfect  account  of  the  one, 
wh(^  gives  not  at  the  same  time  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
other:  whilst  all  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  correctness  of  our 
.  views  touching  the  Fall  audits  consequences,. that  till- we. have 
seen  clearly  into  the  nature  of  these,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
discover  the  end  of  God's  subsequent  dealings  with  his  crea^ 
tures*  Nor  is.  this  all.  Divines  in  general,  particuLsu^y  the 
divines  of  modem  times^  have  attended  a  great  deal  twJktle  to 
the  meaning  of  teriBS>  as  they  were  coittinonIy#x9G|Biv«iLamai]g 
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ihe  Jew8  of  rour  Lord's 'day*  '  Now,  if  it  be  bome'in  mkid,  that 
not  one  phrase  in  use  amongst  us,  to  denote rcertain  truths  con- 
nected with  our  reUgion,  wias  invented  by  the  first  teacherB<^ 
the  Gospel ;  that  the  terms  election,  regeneration,  justification, 
&c.  &c.  were  all  in  common  acceptation  amongst  the  children  of 
Israel;  that  they  had  all  distinct  meanings  affixed  to  them, 
which  could  not  be  departed  from  without  rendering  the  lanr 
guage  of  him  who  employed  them  in  a  new  sense  perfectly  unhi* 
Celligible;  if  all  these  matters  be  taken  into  consideration^  it' will 
be  seeni  that  he  who  endeavours  to  explain  what' St.  Paul 
teaches  on  any  one  of  these  heads,  without  first  of  all  informing 
his  readers  what .  the  ordinary  import  of  the  expressiori  was 
amongst  the  Apostle's  contemporaries,  runs*  no  little  risk  of 
abandoning  truth  for  fancy,  and  of  interpreting  obscurities^ 
rather  according  to  the  dictates  of  some  preconcerted  theory  of 
his  own,'  than  by  the  sense  of  the  Volume  whose  dark  places  he 
intends  to  elucidate.  We  can  by  no  means  acquit  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  of  blame  on  these  heads.  He  has  selected  Justifidation  as 
a  subject  well  adapted  for  separate  discussion  ;  and  anxious  to 
combat  errors  advanced  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  he  has  contracted  that  subject  wiDbhin 
very  narrow  bounds ;  saying  not  one  word,  or  at  least  next  to 
not  one  word,  of  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and 
nevei^  once  hinting  at  the  meaning  ordinarily  affixed  to  the  .term 
among  the  Jewish  Rabbles. 

The  limits  of  a  review  will  not  permit  us  to  supply,  at  lengthy 
the  deficiencies  in  our  author's  treatise,  neither  indeed  is  it  re-* 
quisite  that  we  should.  In  self-defence,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  our  readers  that  we  are  not  wa»* 
tonly  captious  in  our  remarks  upon  a  talented  writer  and  an 
able  bdok,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something ;  and  we  pro- 
mise* ta  make  that  something  as  brief  as  we  possibly  can. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  different  sense  in  which  the  term 
Justification  is  used  in  the  Now  Testaments  *  We  have  said  that 
according  to  one  of  these,  man's  justification  is  represented  as 
complete,  independently  of  all  exertion,  or  the  performance  of 
any  conation  whatever  on  his  part;  and  the  truth  of  this  pro^ 
position  is  thus  demonstrated. 

It  has  never  been  denied,. except  by  the  professed  disciples  of 
John  Calvin,.thatfrom  the  mostawful  effects  of  the  Fall,  the  whole 
fauman  race,  .without  distinction  of  nations,  languages,  or  rdi* 
gtooB,  have  been  absolutely  redeemed  and  delivered  by  the 
death  of  Cluist*  By.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  particularly  in  the  fif* 
teeath  chapter  :of{  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Fait 
aqd  tb#^iA£oReiD0ni  are  so  contrasted  to. us,  as  to.  induce  tlm 
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penuanra,  that  the  evik  jirinng  from  ihe  one  have  been,  if  not 
more  than  compensated,  at  least  fully  compensated  by  the  be* 
nefits  arising  from  the  other.  ^'  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead»  then  is  Christ  not  risen ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
ihen  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  ^our  faith  is  also  yain.V  'Con- 
nect these  sentences,  and  they  will  run  thus  i  *'  If  Christ  be  nai 
risen,  then  is  there  no  resurrection,  and  we  who  look  for  a  re- 
surrection and  hfe  eternal  through  hin^  are  deceived."  Again, 
**>!£  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  &ith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  Then  they  also^which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Chnst  are  pe- 
rished." {amXkuyroJ)  *<  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  bec(»ne  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  *  -  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  nunle 
aUvB*^  Whatever  be  the  meaning  affixed  to  the  terms  cBe,  and 
^  mckde  aUve,  it  is  manifest,  that  to  the  exact  degree  in  whieh 
all  men  are  affected,  by  the  sin  of  Adam,,  are  they  oppositely 
a£Eeeted  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Hence  the  same  Apostle,  in 
a  different  Epistle,  speaks  of  Christ  *'  having  died  for  our  sins, 
and  risen  again  for  our  justification,"  declaring  in  still  more  ex- 
pheit' terms,  that  ^as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgmMit  earae 
upon  off  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one,  the  free  g^t  came  upon  otf  men  unto  justification  of 
LIFE."  When  thus  employed,  it  requires  no  subtle  reasoning  to 
show,  that  the  term  justification  alludes  to  something  totally  un- 
connected with  our  endeavours  or  state  of  mind :  it  may  here  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  redemption,  which  all  Scripture 
declares  to  be  universal,  and  which  both  reason  and  Scripture 
unite  in  attributing  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  to  thft  idonei 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

^  Some  objections  may  be  urged  aeainst  the  use  of  the  term 
Justification  as  synonymous  with  Redemption ;  but  we  leel  not 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  will  be  ibund  tobe  used 
in  the  second  of  the  senses,  which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  in  nume- 
rous passages,  where  the  inspired  writers  speak  of  those,  who,  by 
Baptism,  had  been  admitted  into  Christ's  Church*  And  here  it 
ou^ht  to  be  observed,  that  this  mode  of  employing  the  phrese 
had  been  long  in  use,  and  was  consequently  famy&ar  to  aU  such 
of  the  converts  as  knew  any  thing  of  Judaism  or  its  rites.  The 
Church  of  Christ,  we  need  not  say,  took  exactly  the  place  which 
had  been  previously  filled  bv  the  Jewish  Temple.  Now  as  all 
converts  from  heathenism,  after  they  had  submitted  to  the  owe* 
monies  of  baptism  and  circumcision,  were  said  by  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bles to  be  regenerated  and  justified,  soalsothe'coQvwtS'l^eK 
Judaism  md  idolatry ,  who  had  been  admitted  into -the  CSiulvoh 
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by  the  a]ppamted  vleans,  vfere  declared  by  St^  j^n}  to  be  iq  4 
stdte  of  justificfatioD-  Henee  that  Apqstle,  wbea  Vfnting  tQ  tii^ 
Corinthians^  among  whom  we  know  that  th^re  wa#  at  least  qj^ 
iBcestuous  petison^  besides  iniwy  wbo  ^h^mefuUy  copdUQted 
themselves  at  the  Lprd's  t^ble^  my9  generallyj  and  wiUiout 
reserrationy  "  and  such  were  some  of  you,  bat  to  ar#  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justed,  in  the  piime  f>f  tb^ 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  conditions  oq  whiph  convertei 
received  this  justiflcatioii,  we  know  not  any  single  word  capablq 
of  delineating  this,  unless  it  be  the  Gr^ek  word  f^eravoia.  Thiq^ 
l;hougb  generally  rendered  in  oi9r  version  repentaope^  as  it  im-* 
plies  a  thorough  change  of  heart  and  purpose^  must  reach  the 
object  of  man's  beliefs  as  well  as  of  his  practice.  But  we  have 
DO  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  faith,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Whittaker ;  nay,  had  it  pot  been  for  his  avowed  disbelief 
in  a- primary  and  final  justification,  we  should  have  almost  ad« 
mitted  as  correct  his  fiivourite  expression^  that  Justification, 
meaning  thereby  the  first  Justification,  is  bestowed  on  ficcomi  of 
Faithi 

That  hei  has  sadly  hampered  himself,  by  bis  ^bwdprmient  of 
the  doctrine  held  by  Craimier  and  the  mpst  ^nynent  of  the  ]^^ 
formers,  the  following  sentence,  taken  f^piQ  page  |01,  wiU  l^bo^v 

''  It  h^s  been  stated  that  men's  works,  however  beneficial  in  them- 
selves, can  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  unless  they  spring  from  faith, 
and  the  motives  which  faith  produces.  Biit  we  must  not  conclude  from 
this,  ^at  all  works  done  before  justification,  are  on  a  par  with  inspect 
to  moral  excellence,  or  that  God  is  indifierent  to  them.*^ 

If  the  tenp  justification  here  mean  any  thing,  it  inust  meajo,  tl|e 
Justification  bestowed  on  all  Christians  at  th^ir  baptism^  be- 
cause the  works  done  afi;er  man's^no/ justification,  will  ajisuiiedlj 
not  spring  from  faith.    Faith  urill  theQ  have  been  swallow^  iip 

m  vision.  ^  ... 

Of  the  third  sense  in  which  the  wor4  justificatipii  i^  used  ii\ 
Scripture,  it  is  probably  needless  for  u^  tp  spealp.  Wi^en  so 
eiB^Ioyed  by  the  inspired  penmen,  it  ^ig^i^^s  the'  ^cceptauce^ 
for  Christ's  sake,  of  the  weak  and  ^perf^ct  endeavours  pf  tbq[ 
best  of  nieQi  and  the  ^dqiissipxi  of  sucl^  men  intq  glory.  To 
dpf  lefPecit  die  Apostle  p^ifestly  ^easoqs  in  Rom^i\s  ii«,  wher^, 
afte^  explaiidng,  that  ^'  t^iere  is  i^p  vespect  of  persons  with 
God^  for  9»  >mtny  as  haiye  s^nped  without  law,  sh^U  al6<> 
perish  without  W ;  aqd.  $is  many  as  htive  sinped  VK  ^be  law^ 
shall  be  ju4g^  by  thp  Uw,"  he  dec%e^  "  l^qr  npt  the  bear^jts 
of  thf  l^W  «rf  jwt  Ijie^bre  God-,,  bu^  t^  ^R^t^  of  i3^^  l^w  §I«U 
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be  justified^"  Such  Justification  can  take  place  only  wfien  **  an 
account  shall- be  taken  of  the  things  done  in  thel)ody,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad." 

The  mention  of  this  last  or  final  Justification  leads  us  to  no- 
tice another  omission^  of  which  our  author  has  been  guilty^ 
•    Besides  the  use  of  a  language  often  not  unUkely  to  create  the 
idea^  that  there  is  va  faith  some  special  excellence,  on  account  of 
which  men  deserve  salvation,  Mr.  Whittaker'  has  forgotten  to 
explain,  that  the  word  Justification,  wherever  it  occurs,  as  applied 
to  transactions  between  God  and  man,  must  be  taken  in  a  sense 
quite  difierent  from  that  which  it  bears  under  any  other  circum- 
stance.    Justification  is  a  forensic  term,  denoting  the  acquittal, 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  certain  ofiences ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  restored 
with  a  character  wholly  unblemished  to  society.     In  this  sense, 
however,  no  man  can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  either- on 
account  of  his  faith,  or  his  works,  or  both,  for  we  know,  as  weU 
from  experience  as  from  Scripture,  that  there  is  not  one  just  or 
sinless  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     But  enough  of  general 
observations, — with  which  we  fear  that  our  author  will  not  be 
altogether  satisfied,  but  which-  certainly  would  not  haive  been 
written,  had  we  entertained  a  meaner  opinion  than  we  do,  of 
his  talents  and  learning.  . 

, ,  The  treatise  under  consideration  consists  of  five  Discourses. 
The  First,  which  is  upon  Jer.  xvii.  10.,  sets  out  with  the  two  sen- 
tences already  given,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  upon 
the  causes  of  men's  professed  inability  to  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith,  proceeds  "  to  notice  more  preva- 
lent, though  most  unfounded  opinions,"  with  respect  to  it.  One 
of  these  is  stated  to  be  ''  an  impression,  that  the  doctrine  itself 
was  either  not  in  existence,  or  was  not  recognized  prior  to  our 
Lord's  Advent"  Another,  "the  persuasion  that  Chrbt  himself 
did  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith."  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Whittaker  hardly  expresses 
himself  with  sufiicient  clearness ;  it  appears  to  us,  that  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  he  is  too  apt  to  confound  motive  with  yotVA, 
or  rather,  ybtVA  with  Go^Z,  that  n^  justifying  faith.  •  No  doubt 
God  has  looked,  under  every  dispensation,  to  men's  motives  ra- 
ther than  to  their  actions  y  and  judged  them  of  old,  as  he  will  judge 
th6m  at  the  last  day,  by  the  former  criterion  chiefly.  Btitif 
we  understand  what  St.  Paul  means  by  the  true  justifyingyin^A, 
it  has  reference,  not  to  this  life  at  all,  but  to  a  future;'  and 
though  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  patriarchs  and  the  pro- 
phets looked  to  a  future  life  through  Christ,*  we  should  hardly 
$ay  that  the  inculcation  of  that  species  of  faith  formed  any 
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part  of  the  Mosaic  economy.    Of  this,  hdwever,  wie  shall  find 
aa  opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large  by  aiidby. 

In  treating  his. second  position  our ^  author  is  qtiite  suc^ 
cessfiil.  How,  indeed,  the  contrary  of  his  statements  can  be 
held  after  our  Lord's  explicit  declaration,  ^^  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and' the.  life— He  that  beUeveth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he- live;  and  whosoever  Uveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shsdl  never  die,"  is  more  than  we  can  at  all  comprehend. 

The  remainder  oif  this  sermon  is  dedicated  to  an  exposure  of 
the  evil  consequences  attendant  upon^  wrong  interpretation  of - 
die  phrase  justificattion  by  faith.  Faith  is  here  shown  to  be  pro- 
gressive, not  instantaneous,  to  admit  of  different  degrees  of  ex-* 
tent  and  intensity,  and  to  require  cultivation  just. as  much  as: 
any  otiher  acquisition  of  the  mind :  after  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  utter  absurdity  of  antinomianism. 

*' The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  been  further  dreadfully 
perverted  from  its  purpose  as  a  foundation  of  moral  purity,  and  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity  seriously  injured,  by  those  who  urge;- 
that  if  such"  are  *  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law/  a  vir- 
tuous life  is  not  requisite  to  salvation.     This  is  equally  untrue  with  the' 
superstructure  which  others  erect  upon  it;  viz.:  that  the  moral  law  has' 
lost  its  obligation  on  believers^  as  well  as  has  (been)  stripped  of  its  ty-* 
rannical  power  over  them.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  horrible, 
tenets  have  been  extensively  denied,  when  we  know  that  in  numerous, 
instances  they  cannot  be  denied  with  truth :  in  some  cases  the  denial 
is  but  a  comment,  a  practical  illustration  of  .the  principle  itself.    It  is, 
almost  impossible,  it  certainly  calls  for  no  ordinary  exertion  of  charityy 
to  attribute  such  opinions  merely  to  weakness  or  perverseness  of  under- 
standing, but  supposing  that  they  can  be  so  accounted  for,  it  is  clear  that^ 
they  show  an  ignorance  of  the  human  mind  which,  we  would  hope, 
is  not  very  common.     For  the  supposition  itself,  which  separates  a  true 
and  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  from  actual  personal  holiness  oT  life, 
is  contrary  to , all  the  principles  thJit  the  mind  obeys.     It  implies  al 
powerful  motive  terminating  in  no  action ;  it  supposes  a  strong  cause 
followed  by  no  effect.    If  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  our  justification 
rest  on  faith  rather  than  on  works,  because  without  it  there  could  be 
no  really  good  work,  we  speak  with  the  greatest  defiance  of  common 
sense  when  we  part  them.     Body  without  extension  is  not  a  more  pal- 
pable contradiction  than  this." 

The  Second  Discourse,  which  contains  a  demonstration  of  the 
**  injustice,  impropriety,  and  inexpediency  that  would  attend 
the  doctrine  ox  justification  by  worts,"  is,  on  the  whole,  an  able 
performance.    The  consequences  to  which  that  doctrine  leads, . 
and  of  which  the.  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome . 
suppjy  abundai^t  specimens^  are  w^^tt  set  fortli;  as,  is  its  .absolute  ^ 
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iteAnjIatabifity  wMi  e^ery  dediuration  both  of  Senpfoftt  and^ 
reason.  In  a  6tlite  Hke  the  present^  where  meh's  opportmnties 
ef  perfeiinkig  what  are  commohlj  called  good  actions,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  unequal,  it  h  self-evident  that,  Were  they  rewarded 
or  punished  according  to  their  bctioils  only,  the  rich  and  great' 
would  et&nd  on  fkr  more  favourable  gronndd^  than  thd  pdosr  and 
lowly.  Helice,  so  far  from  its  bdin^  *'  a  hard  matter,  for  a  rich 
man.  to  enter  into  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven/*  he^  and  k^  alone, 
ilrould  eigoy  any  pirospect  of  admission ;  wbUst  the  tatenta  and 
dispositions  of  persona  in  .all  ranks,  though  tire  mere  gifls,  and 
arlnftrary.  ^tS|  of  the  aommoti  Cieator,-  cedld  liot  £^11  to  affisot 
their  oonditio^  in  the  ^otld  beyond  the  gravei  Were  the  case 
ao,  God^  so  far  from  beihg  no  respecter  of  persons,  wotild  bif  a 
vary  great  respecter  bf  persons ;  and  inidtitndes  would  be  re-^ 
ward^'  with  eternal  life  for  doing  that  wbidbt  was  abs^hitely  a 
pleasure  to  them,  whilst  others,  from  the  mere  want  of  capacity, 
of  intellecti  or  of^  natural  temper,  would  he  damned  everlast- 
ingly. 

Tbe  Third  Discourse,  which  is  explanatory  of  Hebrews  xi.,  1. 
ire.  have  BO  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  very,  best  of  the. 
whole.  In  fact^  we  hardly  ^ow  any  definition  of  the  iitmfaiih 
wUeh  hasf  more'jAeas^d  ui.  There  are,  indeed,  in  it,  as  well 
BA  m  the  discoutse  jpreceding,  6ne  ot  two  eipressions  opeii  to 
.  objeetioii^ ;  but  a^  far  as  the  definition  of  g^uine  evatig^^Beid 
fyHk  gbes,  we  §Lfe  petfectif  delighted  with  it.  Mr,  Whit  taker. 
dta\ts  a  teoad  Htie  of  diaftinction  between  th6  several  states  of 
the  mtnd  W6f thy  <o  be  called  belief,  inatoiedge  or  Absolute  per- 
fctmijf.  faiths  and  gospel  faith.  How  hedrartes  eacb  of  ihers^ 
We  Will  leave  our  readers  to  discover  by  ebrmxAtvag  the  volume, 
alid  we  promise  them  that,  when  they  have  consnUed  it,  they 
will  not  grudge  theii*  labour.  The  following  quotatioti,  how- 
ever, will  suffice  to  throw  some  light  en  the  matter,  and  \ire  make 
it  with  pleasure. 

*'  The  plea  x^tich  is  advanced  by  pet^mij  Aus  sc6|)fical'  (r.  e.  by 
petsons  who  dotibt  all  evidence  beyotidf  tJraf  of  the  senses)  i^,  that 
the  thing  proposed  for  their  belief  is  contrary  tx>  their  expemo^e.  Jri 
this  expression  both  these  woids  are  taken  in  Wrotrg  denseSf.  fhe  ma- 
terials of  the  Christian  faith  are  not  contrary  to'their  experience  r  ^ey- 
are  only  beyond  the  drcle  of  what  we  have  styled  ahtolute.certamty: 
and  expericBce  being  only  applicable  to  tliings^laced  in  precisely  the  saise 
circumstances  is  improperly  applied  in  this  c^,  because  the  same  cur- 
ciimstanees  cannot  fecurl  For  instanee,  the  Indian  who  lived  in  the 
torrid  tone  nsAid^  to  believe,  that  in  notthenl  eBmat^s  it  is^  possible  Gi 
waBt  on  the  snrfece  6f  the  w^terti  id  a  particniair  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Her  naid  that  H  i»ase<«it^ary  to  hiii  ^tpefie<6g«    Buai^reftM  tfr  fe^ 
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lieve  that  Jesus  Christ  walked  aa  ^  wate?  pfth^  nk  of  Tib«rias.irii» 
there  was  no  sachfaipilitating  oau^e*.  He  uiged  that  it  was  contpavy- 
to  his  experience.  Now  both  these  persons  were  in  the  saute  tetitattotw 
Each  refused  his  assent  to  the  things  which  he  hod  not  witnessed  withr 
his  own  bodily  organs  of  sense,, and  for  no  other  teasonj  It  is  clear 
that  no  evidence  but  that  of  miracles  can  substantiate  a  claitn  to  a 
divine  commission.  The  Indian  disbelieved  the  existence  of  ice^  be- 
cause he  was  a  stranger  to  those  climates  in  which  the  ccdd  is  so  intense' 
as  to  congeal  water.  The  infidel  disbelier^d  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  because  the  citcumstanCes  df  the  world  during  his  own  life 
time,  and  for  many  previous  ages^  had  neVer  caHed  for  such  aat  iatkr-^ 
position  of  divine  power.  This  argument  would  have  been  more  fiiffhr 
stated  had  be  said^  that  he  disbelieved  revelation  because  revelation  dad 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  personal  experience. 

"  The  aU-wise  Being  has  left  us  our  chcttce  of  belief  or  disbelief  of 
diose  tbinga  which  he  has  revealed  to.  us.  Had  the  evidence  ef  Cbna^ 
tiaoity  been  such  as  to  oyerpower  the  mind^-  there  would  have  been  nb 
room  for  belief.  All  would  then  have  been  absolute  certainty.  We 
should  then  have  known  what  it  teaches  without  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  mind  would  have  required  np  exercise  of  its  powers,  no  dis- 
cipline in  its  habits  of  thinking,  no  cc^reful  conduct  of  its  reasoning 
faculties.  There  would^  Uierefor^,  have  been  no  merit,  that  is,  nothing 
praiseworthy,  in  so  cultivating  the  undferirtaxiding  fts  to  ke6p  its  fadultietf 
in  the  nativte  region,  and  peserve  it  from  prejudice  and  eitof.  Iil  stort, 
we  should  have  had  no  cnoice  between  belief  and  disbelief.  The  wi^' 
dom  of  God,  which  has  made  this  state  a  preparation  for  a  futund  onei,'' 
when  our  reasoning  faculties  as  well  as  our  moral '  perceptions  will  be 
extended  far  beyond  our  present  conceptions,  has  mcide  this  world  d; 
place  of  mental,  as  well  as  moral  trial. 

"  Christiav^  &ith  has  two  great  enemies  to  contend  with,  (ii^dulity  on, 
the  one  hand,  ajid  incredulity  on  the  other.  The  former  of  thesie,  com-' 
prifiii^  every  description  of  fknaticism  and  sup^rstitiofi,  receives  what  is 
presented  to  it  without  sufficient  testimony,-— often  when  there  is  nolle 
at  all.  The  latter  rejects  when  there  is  ample  evidence  to  justify  be^ 
lief.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  that  fair,  candid^  and  liberal 
frame  of  mind  which^  both  in  workily  and  spiritual  matters,  is  the  only 
basis  of  truth  and  real  wisdom. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  peivofis  who  have  indistinct  apprehensions 
on  this  subject>  to  qpeak  of  feith  aft  something  contrasted,  if  not  quite 
inconsistent  with  reaaoning.  The  true  state  6£^  case  is,  ^at  it  caniiot' 
possibly  exist  without  this,  since  it  is  clear  that,  whenever  we  forsake 
our  reason,  we  fall  into  one  of  the  above-mentioned  dangerous  errors. 
Their  pfonnces  ate,  no  doubt,-  widely  dissimilar ;  because  faith  folates 
to  objescta  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted  reason.  But  uidess  the 
evidence  <m  which  we  redeive  it,  appeals  to  our  reaso<i,  faith'  cannot 
exist  as  a  settled  principla  of  aetk>a.  It  would  be  perpetually  changing 
and  wm^ieriiig  with  the  umiatiiageable  caprices  of  our  i«mgkiatkiis« 
After  being  once  eonvincedi  that  what . the  Scripturea  relate  of  our  Sa* 
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nott'r  18  true/ that  he  died  on  the  Cross  to  expiate  our  sins,  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  a  future  resurrection  of  which  we  are  to  par- 
take,, that  he  ascended  into  heaven  to  make  intercession  for  us,  all 
which  cannot  be  believed  on  our  part  without  the  exercise  of  our  reason, 
— these  truths,  and  aU  others,  revealed  by  him,  must  be  received  be- 
cause they  are  so  communicated  to  us,  and  not  from  any  ability  residing; 
in  ourselves  to  judge^  abstractedly,  of  their  trudi  or  falsehood.  We 
cannot'  prove  them  independently  of  inspiration,  otherwise  revelation 
would  not  have  been  given  by  the  Almighty ;  and  reason  may  well  be 
said  to.  usurp  the  place  of  faim  when  it  attempts  to  do  so. 

^  A  true,  correct,  and  lively  faith  in  revelation,  depends,  therefore, 
upon,  the  sound  exercise  of  our  reason  and  judgment ;  upon  our  distinc- 
tion i  between:  the  provinces  assigned  to  these  and  to  faith,  upon  the 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  smgleness  of  heart,  with  which  we  begin  and 
pursue  Ottir  search  after  truth ;  upon  our  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
vicious  inclinations.  Hence  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  in 
Scripture.  Hence  does  our  acc^tance  wiCh  God  depend,  not  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  actions,  but  on  this  quality  of  the  mind  which  b  a 
token  of  innocence  of  purpose^  purity  of  thought,  and  integrity  of  judg- 
ment.? . 

Sernion  IV,,  which  exhibits  the  necessary  connection  between 
a  sound  faith  and  a  strictly  moral  life,  is  likewise  a  very  cre- 
ditable performance.  In  it,  indeed^  there  are  several  passages 
so  perfectly  to  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  the  inatten- 
tion to  the  use  of  terms  in  which  he  has  set  them,  as  it  were, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  work.  Of  such 
the  foBowing  is  a  specimen : — 

f'  If  the  assurance  of  pardon,  resting  upon  the  certain  word  of  God, 
be  calculated  of  itself  to  produce. a  love  of  God  and  aversion  from  sin, 
these  effects  will  appear  to  be  still  farther  excited  by  a  sense  of  man's 
condition  when  the  offer  of  that  pardon  was  made  to  him.  •  We  not  onty 
did  not  solicit,  we  did  not  even  wish  for  a  release  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  sin ;  it  had  enslaved  the  mental  faculties  as  wfeU  as  the  bodHy 
senses.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  and  entpeaties  of  man 
that  the  Saviour  was  promised,  and  that;,  in  tiie  fulness  of  lime  he  ap- 
peared to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  '  The  whol6  ilitm^U'cf 
redemption  was  of  free  graxie  and  boundless  mercy  on  the  part  of  iten-' 
ven,  without  our  offering  a  petition^  on  feeling  the  least  desire  for  it** 

How  could  the  divine  who  wrote  the  last  of  these  sentences 
assert,  that  '^  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  justification  by 
faith  is,  that  we  are  esteemed  innocent  and  righteous  before  God 
(that  is,  redeemed  and  saved  from  the  consequences  of  ain)  on 
account  of  a  certain  quality  in  our  minds  called  faith  ?" 
.  The  impression  left  upon  our  minds,  by  a  perusal  of  the  con-' 
dudiftg*  Discourse  in  jdie  series,  ^bas  certainly-  not  been  favour-^ 
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able  to  the  consistency  of  our  author's  reasoning,  *  At  page  52 
'he  h&d  given  a  definition  of  gospel  or  saving,  that  is,  justifying 
fakhy  and  distinguished  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  &ith  in  theae 
words ; — 

"  Scientific  truths  arfe  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  belief,  as  they 
come  under  the  description  of  absolute  certainty.     Historical  facts  are 
helief,  ^surely  not,  surely  they  are  the  objects  of  belief,  not  belitfiiself,) 
as  tney  rest  upon  testimony,  but  not  faith;   for,  though  we  receive 
them  upon" moral  convictions,  they  neither  relate  to  invisible  things  nor 
excite  our  aBTections.     A  belief  in  the  *  etefnal  power  and  Godhead*  of 
the  Creator  is  faith,  hut  it  is  not  gospel  fkith,  because,  independent  of 
its  weakness  in  influencing  the  conduct,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  deli- 
very of  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  dea&. 
But  a  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  *  is  the  prc^itiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  that  he  has,  *  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tasted  desath  for  every  man  ;'  that  he  has  saved  us, 
^Q  a  Atate  of  enmity  towards  God,  being  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
•deliver  ourselves ;  that  *  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  apd  purify  unto  himself  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works;'  that,  after  he _ had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  *  he  entered 
into  hejaveb  itself  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  at  onee 
our  iiigh-priest,  our  prophet,  and  our  king ;  that  Ee  supports  his  Church 
by  the  continual  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  vouchsafed  to  all  his  disciples^ 
and  so  is  with  them,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;'  this  belief,  ap^ 
prehended  with  a  lively  application  of-  the  truth  to  our  own  individual 
cases,  is  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  by  whi6h  we  obtain  all  its  privileges  and 
promises,  and  are  accounted  innocent  in  God's  sight.     This  is  that  faitH 
*  the  substance  of  things  wished  for,.the  evidence. of  things  not  seen/ 
.  by  which  *  a  man  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,*  *' 

At  page  86,  again,  the  following  sentence  occurs  :-^ 

*^  Had  the  moral  law  of  Moses  stood  by  itself,  that  is,  had  man 
Icnown  no  other  mode  of  acceptance  with  heaven  than  an  undeviatin^ 
obedience  to  that  sacred  code  of  duties,  his  condition  would,  indeed, 
have  been  hopeless.  Its  motives  to  moral  purity  were  few  and  weak, 
compared  with  those  which  the  Gospel  puts  in  operation  ;  and  it  had 
no  power  of  repairing  the  ravages  which  sin  had  already  made  by  actual 
transgression.  Thus  it  placed  before  man's  eyes  a  height  of  moral  ex* 
cellence  and  happiness  which  he  could  not  reach,  an  abyss  of  tnoral 
degradation  and  punishment  which  he  was  not  able  to  avoid.  •  But,  iii 
Reality,  he  never  was  left  to  the  morcU  Jaw  of  God.  The  principle'  of 
justification  by  faith  had  always  been  recogniised  from  the  foil  of  Oiir 
first  parents ;  it  was  very  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  was  not  forgotten  until  that  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory which  immediately  preceded  our  Lord's  advent."  ? 

wo.  Y.  vot.  iir.  O 
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If  tb0M  two  puragr^phs  be  not  in  dmet  contradtetjow  ibe 
<HDi0  to  the  otben  we  never  yet  met  with  a  coQtradictiap  in  wri- 
:tiog«  The  fact  i«j  that  h^re>  aa  elfQwhere^  Mr*  Wbittaker 
aaserts  too  much*  The  object  of  his  discourse  is  to  proyei  that 
Opd*8  designs  have,  in  aU  ages^  been  the  same^  and  that 
inan  has  never  been  able  to  earn  eternal  life  by  his  works^  as 
servants  earn  their  wages  from  an' earthly  master.  But  to  de- 
monstrate this  truth  it  was  not  necessary  to  affirm,  that  the 
J  principle  of  Justification  by  Faith  \ins  been  always  recognized 
)rom  tne  iall  of  our  first  parents.  The  very  reverse  of  ^b  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  case.  Salvation,  or  the  iustifiq^tion  of  the 
jpioua  whoUv  by  God's  free  grace>  and  th/rough  the  blood  of  the 
atonement  has,  indeedi  beei^  granted  from  the  moment  of  the 
Fall  (  but  the  necessity,  on  man's  part,  of  entertainmg  that  kind 
of  frith,  of  which  St.  Paul  write^^  and  which  our  audior  has 
Jmnaelf  80  well  defined,  as  the  faith  which  justifies,  was  never 
4anght-*-*publicly  taught — ^and  so  rendered  a  principki  o{  rdi- 
l^on,  till  it  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Let  us  ex« 
plain  ourselves  somewhat  more  at  large. 

It  cannot  be  4oubted  that,  among  the  Patriarcha^  not  a  few 
^'  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day ;  saw  it,  and  were  glad."  Of 
these,  we  a;re  assured  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  Abraham 
Was  one.  So  ako  was  rlnoch,  Noah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and^  per- 
haps, our  first  Father  himself.  We  say,  perhaps^  because  th6 
^xclmation  uttered  by  ]E2ve  at  the  birth  of  Cain,  clearly  demon- 
ptrates  that  she,  at  leasts  regarded  him  as  the  promised  aeatroyer 
pf  the  serpent. 

As  little  can  U  be  doubted  (unless  ^deed  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Davison  be  adopted)  that  bloody  sacrifices  Were  instituted  by 
Jehovah,  as  types  andflj^bob  of  th^.g^eat  ffac^ificeon  the 
cross.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  all  who  offered 
these  sacrifices,  even  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  ssiw  through 
the  shadow  to  the  reality }  or  that  the  sacrifices  were  not  ac- 
cepted, unless  the  sacrincer  presented  them  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  The  object  of  God,  in  establishing  sacrifices  at  all, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  at  least  two*fold.  Like  other  pro- 
pneciea*  or  prophetic  rites,  they  Wjere  intended  to  act  upon  the 
minds  of  men  who  should  live  afier  the  fulness  of  time  had 
arrived,  as  demonstrations  of  the  omniscience  and  wisdom  of 
the  Deity ;  whilst  upon  those  who  immediately  performed  themi 
they  operated  as  lessons  of  humility,  and  admonitions  to  holi* 
nets,  adapted  to  the  rude  «tate  of  so^ety  in  those  early  ages. 
.  But  if  It  mav  admit  of  a  doubt»  whether  *'  a  firm  iaim  m  that 

{promised  Redeemer,  who  should  e£feetually  mtike  ajbonemeat 
or  sin,  was,  in  all  cases,  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  aaari£ce 
during  those  times,  when  tradition  was  yet  fresh,  and  the  inter- 
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fdune*bet#e€n'Oocl  and  man  ihtimate/atid^  as  ifc  imeni»  j^r- 
sbnal/*  we  see  many  causes  for  refusing  our  assent  to  the  propoi^ 
tton  ^together,  when  applied  to  the  Israelites  just  escaped  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  When  the  Mosaic  law  was  given,  the  coov- 
dition  of  the  world  at  large  had  imdergone  a  mignty  change  &r 
the  worse.  Of  the  Redeemer  they  either  thought  not  at  all/or 
their  thoughts  were'  most  unwordiy ;  whilst  the  state  of  bart- 
faarisminto  which  they  had  £edlen/ rendered  them  incapable  of 
I'ecetving  and  ^comprehending  the  truth;  liad  it  been  again  re^ 
yealed  to  them.  Under  these  circum^tancefs  the  D^ity,  whd 
always  adapts  his  dispensations  to  the  capabilities  of  his  creatures^ 
took  mider  his  own  cari^^  as  it  were,  a  single  tribe,  ainong  whom 
ini^fatbe  preserved  some  traces  of  die  tnii^  religion,  smd  whe 
nririit  gradually  be  made  instrum^U;al  in  paving  the  way  for 
die  coming  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  life  and  immortality  t» 
tight.  The  only  aifticle  of  faith,  properly  so  cidied,  which  this 
pedple  were  required  to  receive,  was,  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead^  fbr  as  to  faith  in  the  future  Messiah,  or  in  a  lift 
beyond  die  grave,  it  is  no  where  required  of  dicm«  With6ut 
a  doubt,  they  c^ered  their  irams,  buUocks,  kids,  and  goats, 
not  as  sywabMfisl  of  any  thing/ but  as  in  themsehres' efiicai> 
cions;  «nd  hence,  if  the  term  Justification  by  Faidi  be  ex* 
plained  as  Mr.  Whiftieiker  has  expilained  it,  it  surely  had  i|o  ex* 
istence  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation/  God's  designs  have  ^ver 
been  the  $ame-^the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ;  and 
God  has  rendered  these  designs  more  and  more  clear  as'eao]i 
successive  age  has  b^en  capable  of  receiving  them :  b.ut  the  full 
levelation  was  ce^iniy  not  .ma^e  iill  it  was  made  by  the  R^ 
deemer  himself;  nor  could  any  previous  age  have  faith,  a  justi» 
fying  faith,  in  that,  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is' only  necessary  to  advert  to  a  variety 
of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where,  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  tHe  Jews  $peak  trith  h0rri>r,  dismny,  or  despdndQiic5r 
f^  death*  Even  tfa^e  Psalmist  occasiooaUy  giv^«i  uttersn^^ .  to 
expressions  Tery  little  in  accordance  with  the  notion  that  h^  saw 
suflSciently  into  the  scheme  of  redemption  to  be  possessed  of 
a  justifying  faith.  In  the  writings  of  S<^omoq  such  passages 
abound  i  whilst  He^ekiah,  who  was  commanded  to  put  hl/ihoHse 
in  order,  chattered,  as  he  says  himself,  like  a  crane  pr  a  swal-» 
low,  and  pray^  for  longer  life.  And  why  ?  bec^us6  **  the 
grave  caj^not  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee;  they 
that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth  J*  It  aljDpeairs, 
therefore,  to  us  incontrovertible,  that  Justification  by  Faith  is 
a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Cbristis^nity ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  th^  Gos*- 
pel,  or  gooa  oews,  which  Christ  came  expressly  to  communicate. 

o2 
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It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Whittaker  has  coupled  together  the 
•phrases  Justification  and  Faith,  when  speaking  of  the  Mosaic 
^dispensation.  Had  he  merely  stated,  that  in  every  age,  and 
under  every  dispensation,  eternal  Ufe  has  been  obtained,  not  by 
the  works  of  meuj  either  moral  or  ceremonial,  but  by  the  blood 
of  the  atonement,  his  object  would  have  been  far  more  effec- 
tuallv  obtained,  and  his  reasoning  placed  above  the  reach  of  caviL 
:  We  have  no  time  to  notice  his  numerous  proofs  of  agreement 
hetween  the  different  Apostles  on  this  head,  farther  than  by  de- 
claring that  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Neither  can  we 
.examine,  as  we  had  intended  to  examine,  certain  notions  enter* 
iained  by  him  respecting  what  is  called  **  natural  religion."  We 
must  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  he  who  ascribes  to 
humaa  reason  the  power  of  discovering  even  the  first  principle 
of  rehgion,  entertains  a  far  higher  opinion  of  that  faculty  than 
is  entertained  by  us.  He,  again,  who  like  our  author  supposes 
that  natural  religion  points  out  the  probability  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  goes  infinitely  farther.  Such  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  Cicero ;  though  Cicero  enjoyed  the  advan* 
^es,  such  as  they  were,  of  dark  and  vague  tradition.  *'  Na« 
tura  sic  se  habit,^.  says  that  elegant  writer,  *'  ut  quomodo  initium 
nobis  rerum  omnium  ortus  noster  afferat,  sic  exitiiim  mors ;  ut 
nihil  pertineat  ad  nos  ante  ortum,  sic  nihil  post  mortem  i>ertine* 
fcttt/'    Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  L  cap.  38. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Whittaker.  Though  we  are 
quite  satisfied  that  he  has  in  many  respects  taken  a  wrong  view 
of  his  subject,  we  lay  down  his  volume  fully  impressed  with  the 
general  soundness  of  his  principles^  and  the  great  extent  of  his 
talents. 


The  Scheme  of  Divine  Ret/elation  considered^  principaUy  in  its  Con* 
nection  with  the  Progress  and  Improvement  of  Human  Society ;  in 
Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
*  Year  1825,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton, 
M,A,,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  the  Rev.  George  Chakdler, 
LL.Df,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Rector  of  Southam,  Warwick- 
shire, District  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Lon* 
don,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to. his  .Grace , the  Duke  of  Buccteuek 
and  Queensberry* .  8vo.  pp.  300.  8s. .  London.  Rivingtons* 
1825.  . 

TTh^  peculiar  nature  and  design  of  this  work  requiring  that  it 
should  be  set  before  the  reader  in  as  connected  and  unbroken  a 
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fonn  88  possible,  we  ishall  find  it  necessary  in  the-preseiit  in-' 
stance  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  an  uninterrupted  analys]8» 
in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  useful  to  our  readers.  This 
arrangement  will  oblige  us  to  extend  our  notice  to  a  greater- 
length  than  we  could  have  wished,  in  consequence  of  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  subject,  the  extensive  field  which  it  embraces,  and 
the  proportionate  difficulty  of  condensing  within  a  shorter  space 
a  subject  which  might  have  occupied  volumes,  and  which  is  id-, 
ready  compressed  within  the  short  compass  of  eight  lectures.' 
We  will  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  our  task,  reserving  to  the; 
end  whatever  observations  we  may  have  to  offer,  and  introduc- 
ing in  our  sketch  such  extracts  and  remarks  only  as  may  serve 
to  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the  author's  plan^  and  be  the  least 
likely  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  subject. 

The  author  commences  with  a  few  preliminary  and  appro-! 
priate  remarks  on  that  capacity  of  taking  comprehensive  views, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  matured! 
state,  and  of  which  greater  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  live 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  world ;  adverting  at  the  same] 
time  to  the  general  tendency  of  such  views  to  enlarge,  and  exalt 
the  human  mind.  He  then  proposes  the  subjet^t  oi  the  follow-, 
ing  lectures,  viz. :  "  The  developement  and  progress  of  the^ 
scheme  of  divine  revelation  from  the  beginning  of  tilings  to  the 
present  time."  (p.  9.)  And  after  shewing  its  vast  importance  by 
a  comparison  with  a  subject,  which,  though  immensely  disptt)- 
portionate,  is  most  pregnant  with  human  interest,  and  the  most' 
important,  both  in  extent  and  duration,  of  all  secular  histdries,' 
he  proceeds  to  state  it  more  fully,  and  ^*  to  explain  the  precise' 
pobtof  view  under  which  he  conceives  the  great  plan  of  Divine 
revelation  may  not  unprofitably  be  submitted  to  observation.** 
(p.  14.)         ,  .  \  '  . 

This  point  is  no  other  than  the  fall  and  defection  of  man/ 
After  adverting  to  which,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  it;., 
the  inability  of  man  to  extricate  himself  from  those  evils  by  his^ 
own  efforts ;  and  the  inconsistency  that  God  should  have  imme- 
diately revoked  his  own  decree ;  the  author  turns  to  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  Almighty, 

"  by  which  mercy  and  truth  might  meet  together,  righteousness  and* 
peace  might  kiss  each  other ;  by  which,  without  inverting  his  laws, 
without  compromising  his  dignity,  without  extenuating  the  heinousness^ 
of  sin,  he  might  yet  undo  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  transgression' 
of  our  first  parents,  and  might  restore  mankind  to  grace  and  &vour/'^ 
P.  17. 

"  The  Atonement — the  Atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  man — ^has  thus  been  from  the  beginning  the  corner-stone  of 
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the  whole  itnictilre  of  Dirint  mvAa&m.  This  19  thvlelidhif  clue  that 
gmdes  m  thitmiph  the  whole  scbeide*  This  is  the  maiii  point  to  which 
every  thing  contained  in  thftt  scheme  looks  ditectly  or  indirectly^  pro- 
spectively or  retrospectively.  This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
£b»t  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  end,  of  what  may  be  distinctively 
tenoed  the  great  counsel  of  God.''    P.  1 8. 

From  the  peculiar  arrati^ment  of  Providence  respecting  flie 
ILdtent  of  the  Redeemer,  tIb.,  that  thodgh  vhrtually  sUhi  from 
tibe  beginning,  he  did  not  make  his  actual  appearance  until  a 
comparatively  late  pe^riod  of  the  world;  and  Ibat  too  '*  preeeded 
By  earlier  dispensations  of  religion^  each  introductory  to  thcf 
following,  and  each,  at  the  s(ame  time,  contrived  to  be  instni^ 
mental  for  promulgating  other  and  most  important  information 
xespectioff  the  nature  and  will  of  God  C  ftom  this,  or  rather  to 
liCcount  tor  this,  is  deduced  the  argument  that  the  Almighty 
had  formed  another  plan  in  subservience  to  this,  the  object  d 
wbicfa  was  the  gradual  improvement  of  man,  and  that  reatora'^ 
tion  to  his  Maker^s  image  which  was  consistent  with  his  present 
atate.  The  auccess  of  the  providential  arrauj^ementa  made 
with  this  view,  may  be  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  man  with  him- 
self at  two  distant  periods,  e.  g.  3000  years  ago  and  the  present 
day,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  principle's  upon  which  they 
have  been  conducted, 

« 

-  **  Our  e^qxrieiice  and  observation  tell  us,  that  all  education  should 
bs  i»ndacted  on  these  two  principles ;  the  one,  to  adopt  the  nature  and 
e^xtent  of  the  instruction,  and  also  tHe  mode  of  conveying  it^  to  the  facul- 
ties and  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  the  other,  to  consider  each  step  in  know* 
ledge,  not  merely  as  an  advance  to  that  particularpoint,  but  as  an  ac- 
commodation and  facility  for  a  farther  progression.      P.  24. 

To  shew,  that  .the  education  of  the  human  species,  under 
Re^vclatlon,  has  proceeded  upon  these  two  principles^  is  the 
Mthor's  object  in  the  following  lectures ;  ^which  leads  him  to 
ck>ns!der  the  scheme  of  Divine  Uevelation  principally  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  hunian  society ;  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  great  measure,  historically ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  the  mutual  relation  and  dependency  between  Reyelation 
and  general  history,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  they 
have  ever  exercised  each  over  the  other.  We  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing extract  as  being  illustrative  of  the  author  s  plan ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  comprehensiveness 
6i  his  views  and  the  elegance  of  his  style* 

*^  This  plan,  were  it  but  adequately  executed,  would  exhibit  before 
our  eyes  Che  great  scheme  ot  divine  Providence  in  the  matter  of  revela- 


tion,  as  we  elamme  a  lk>^  itact  of  cduiitry  >epx>d0^t«d  on  a  model* 
Or,  we  may  say,  it  would  place  us  in  such  a  situ^on  for  the  sonrey 
of. the  wbole  plan,  as  if,  from  some  commanding  ^dincnce,  we  oould  see 
at  once  submitted  to  our  eye  the  course  of  a  m^ty  and  majestic  river^ 
from  its  source  to  its  termination.  We  might  see  it  rising  in  the  mid^ 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  thence  we  might 
see  it  augmented  by  tributary  streams,  and  visiting  regions,  sometimes 
barren  and  desert^  out  more  frequenUy  smilipg  under  cultivation  and 
improvement;  and  ever,  as  it  proceeded  on  its  course,  contributing  to 
the  accommodation  and  ex^oyment  of  the  realms  through  which  U 
flowed.  So  we  might  see  the  stream  of  divine  Revelation  originating 
where  society  was  uncultivated ;  we  might  next  obs'eive  it,  with  aug- 
mented volume,  traversing  the  vast  and  diversified  field  of  history,  and 
observe  it  ever  difiu^mg  happiness  and  blessings  on  those  whom  it 
visited.  And,  shoidd  we  be  Stationed,  as  our  great  poet  has  stationed 
the  paseht  of  mankind^  on  ^  the  specular  mouht  of  propheey/  we 
might  even  trace  the  same  stre^^  when  it  would  have  been  hid  from 
our  unassisted  vision,  and  might  fdlow  its  miiveisal  course,  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  immeasurable^  the  shoreless  ocean  of  etemity."    Pp<  31. 48i 

He  now  proceeds  to  Axm  moire  at  length  tho  method  in 
which  reUgioiul  instniction  is  dispersed,  in  proportion  to  tlia 
exigem^ies  iand  capacides  of  mankind.  If  we  survey 'thd 
primeval  state  of  man,  in  which  we  see  hiin  in  a  state  far  abote 
that  abject  barbarigm  in  which  some  writers  bare  placed  him^  and 
instructed;  by  his  Maker  in  those  arts  and  that  knowledge  Mdiich 
were. necefMMtry  for  his  immediate  comfort  and  subsistence;  wd 
find  tibat  suited  to  this  state  of  thuigs  was  his  instruction  in 
religion.  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  particularly  of 
responsibility  to  him,  was  more  particularly  necessary  at  this 
period,  in  the  absence  of  those  restraints  imposed  by  a  mor6 
advanced  state  of  society;  and  this  knowledge,  though  earW 
education  and  the  force  of  habit  make  us  forget  that  we  owe  it 
to  early  infittruction,  could  not  have  originated  with  man^  God 
therefore  mercifully  revealed  it  himself^  and  that  bodi  in  thtt 
fnatmer  and  degree  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  Gixmun* 
stances  of  the  case.  As  to  the  former  he  revealed  himself  to 
man  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  by  holding -converse 
with  him,  by  issuing  his  commands  ahd  lows  personaUyy  and  by 
mingling  himself  by  direct  interposition  in  the  course  of  hmnaA 
affairs.  As  to  the  degree  of  religious  information  eonveyed^ 
the  fundamental  articles,  via.  the  existence  and  unity  of  God, 
together  with  his  leading  attributes,  shown  in  his  dealings  with 
man,  were  now  revealed;  while  some  notion  of  a  future  state 
was  involved  in  the  promise,  then  made,  of  redemption.  Ar- 
ticles of  belief  were  possessed  by  the  first  generation  of  man- 
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kind,  and  once  recognised^  bedame  Ies8  the^subject  of  especial 
instructioD..    In  the  matter  of  redefiiptioni  of  which  either  a' ^ 
fiill  disclosure  or  utter  concealment  would,  at  this  time,  have 
been  equally  inexpedient,  a  different  method  was  pursued ;  and 
the  plan  gradually  developed,  as  the  time  for  its  execution  drew 
nigh.    The  first  promise,  the  prediction  respecting  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  was  now  given ;  and,  though  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, was  understood  in  a  sense  beyond  the  literal  import  of 
the  words,  and  was  further  illustrated  and  kept  in  view  by  the 
institution  (according  to  Dr.  Chandler's  opinion  and  our  own)  of 
animal  sacrifice.     This  primeval  dispensation^  however,  was 
adapted  to  a  state  where  numbers  were  small,  and  the  manners 
inartificial  and,  consequently,  it  became  gradually  abrogated 
and  corrupted  as  mankind  increased.     This  is  further  snowa 
by  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  increase  of  num- 
bers  and  the  corruption  of  society  *".    Hence  that  general  cor*' 
ruption  and  depravity  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  Deluge.    After  this  event,  the  state  of  things 
was  now  brought  back  nearly  to  the  same  point  as  immediately 
after  the  Fall.     But,  while  the  same  causes  remained,  the  same 
results  being  likely  to  arise,  and  the  Almighty  having  pledged 
himself  that  a  similar  visitation  should  not  be  again  ihlSicted} 
other  dispensationis  became  requisite  to  prevent  their  occur- 
tence.  These  were  now  rendered  still  iiiore  necessary  hf  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and,  conse- 
quently, new  modification  in  society,  in  the  establishment  of 
dynasties  and  separate  interests ;  together  with  the  cdMvation 
pf  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  general  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  human  race.     This  brings  us^  to  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, whence  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  time  of  Moses*     The 
objects  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  may  be  stated  to  be  three- 
fokL:-^-l.  To  purify,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  comip-* 
tions  of  idolatry.    2.  To  set  forth  the  promised  redemption  in 
a  more  prominent  view.    3»  To  establish  or  strengthen  some 
other  great  truths,  conducive  both  to  the  immediate  edification 
and  prospective  improvement  of  mankind* 

Having  seen  how  these  objects  were  promoted  by  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  effects  of  Judaism  on  the 
Gentile  world,  and  to  observe  how  the  latter,  in  their  turn, 
contributed  to  promote  the  great  object  of  revelation..  The 
primitive  faith  had  continued  to  subsist  for  many  ages  after  the 
flood  (as  may  be  seien  in  the  case  of  Melchizedec,  Laban,  the 
JE^ptian  midwives^  Jethro,  Rahab,)  and,  though  greatly  cor? 

♦  See  Gen.- vi.  1,  2» 
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rupted;  mighi  be'  traced  in  the. rites  ahd  fisacrifices  of  pagaii 
worship;  while  the  otherwise  unaccountable  coincidence  in  the 
rites.of  all  heathen  nations  proves  their  descent  from  one  cmn*^ 
mon  .source  originally  pure^  and  shows  idolatry  to.be  a  corrup* 
(ion  of  thei  true  religion,  and  not  the  spontaneous  production  of 
the  human  mind.  " 

'  The  exoteric  system  of  religious  philosophy,  founded  upon 
the  juster  and  purer  notions  of  the  divine  nature,  entertained 
at  a  later  period  of  heathenism  by  those  philosophers  who  sawt 
through  the  absurdity  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  Dr.  Chan-» 
dler  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  light  of  Revelation  derived 
from  the  Jews,  which  *^  came  in  aid  of  the  rising  beams  of 
sciencca"  In  support  of  this  position,  he  adverts  to  the  tesem* 
blanee:  and  coincidence  between  the  mysteries  of  this  system  and 
the  prophetic  types  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  and  then  shews  ho^rir 
the  Jewish  polity  and  reBgion  were  calculated  to  circulate  the 
truths  of  Revelation  by  the  provisions  made  in  the  law  for  the 
admission  of  strangers  to  a  participation  in  the  Jewish  sacrsM 
ments.  The  light  of.  the  Jewish  Scriptures  would,  however; 
appear  to  have  been,  rather  circulated  by  means  of  the  two  na<« 
tions  of  PhcBuicia  and  Egypt^  both  of  whom  had  either  constant 
or  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Jewis^  and  consequently  meaxur 
of  access  to  the  repositories .  of  relijgious  truth :  while  at  the 
same  time  both  appear  to  have  had  opportunities  6f  spreading 
their  knowledge  by  means  of  the  intercourse  which  they,  above 
all  nations,  h^  with  the  rest  of  the  world  f  the  one,  from  her 
commercial  character;  the  other,  as  being  the  seat  of  known 
ledge,  and  conaequendy  the  resort  of  9II  who  were  in  search  of 
litorature  and  science.  , 

.  Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  were,  brought  into  contact  with  the  four  great  monarchiesy: 
(to  which  the  geographical  situation  of  Judaea  contributed  notr 
a  little*)  and  to  that  arrangement  by  which  the  intercourse  with 
each  other  was  chiefly  conducted  under  the  circumstances  and  in 
the  mafmGT  most  likely  to.influencethe  religious. o]>inions  of  the 
latter :  e.  g.  their  connection,  with  the  Assyrians  and  Persians 
was  marked  chiefly  by  miracles,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  history  of  Daniel,  which  led  to  the  remarkable  ac-* 
kuQwJedgment,  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  those  nations,  that 
the:  God  of  Israel  was  sole. Monarch  of  the  universe.  From 
the  Greeks  the  Jews  appear  to  have  derived  considerable  im-, 
provement  in  literature  and  refinement ;  and  to  the  same  nation 
we  are  indebted  for  the  general  introduction  of  a  language  by 
means  of  which  the  holy  Scriptures  were  diflfused  throughout 
the  world.    Rome  in  her  turn  contributed  hex  share  by  uniting 
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the  whdk  wot  Id  undttr  one  goyerfameht,  and  tfauft  fiuafitatiiig  tlie 
means  of  intercourae  neceaaary  for  the  |iropagation  of  the  Gos« 
pel ;  whiloi  by  the  utdreraal  peace  which  theil  prevailed^  she 
prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  '^  Prince  of  peace." 
'  Having  now  brouff ht  the  xeader  to  the  time  of  d^  personal 
appearance  of  the  Messiah^  the  author,  by  a  survey  of  the 
state  6i  the  world>  shews  that  it  was  already  ripe  for  a  foUer 
Bevehtion ;  an  event  now  become  necessary,  <m  the  cme  handj 
firom  dbe  general  moral  degradation  of  the  worlds  while  on  the 
oAer#  mankind  were  more  fit  to  receive  and  appreciate  it^  firom 
the  advanced  state  of  literature^  science,  and  the  general  colti-' 
Vation  of  the  human  mind  \  external  circumstances  being,  at  the 
same  time,  £Kvourable  to  its  promulgation.  The  religious  and 
teoral  instructions  of  Christ  ne  arranges  under  three  heads : 
i.  A  further  knowledge  of  God,  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead^ 
and  their  attributes  ^  whieh,  though  partially  known  befoie, 
were  now  more  distinctly  disclosed*  3.  Knowledge  of  a  future 
state,  now  more  clearly  developed  and  set  forth  by  the  deadi 
^nd  resurrection  of  the  Redcemerr-  S»  The  extension  of  the 
moral  duties,  by  attaching  a  Jiew  and  fuller,  importance  to  many 
yirtnes,  by  cdUng  into  actkm  the  Christian  gpraces  of  charily 
and  humility,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  of  sin  and  impurity, 
m  condemning  .the  indulgence,  of  sinful  and  heetttious  dioughts* 
He  then  adds  some  general  observations  on  the  govpd  di4|pen« 
aationu .  The  sanction  which  Christ  always  afforded  to  his  pre« 
eqyts  by  his  example ;  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Gospeli 
in  being  preached  to  the  poor,  and  the  lowly  condition  of  Christ 
imd  his  Apostles;  which^wUle  it  precluded  the  use  of  yi(dence| 
and  appealed  to  die  reason  of  mankind,  prevented  the  Gospel 
from  owing  its  suooess  to  human  influence^  and  rendered  neces* 
SMry  extraocrdinary  operations  of  Divine  power#  These  last 
were  afierwsxds  succeeded  by  the  unseen  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  religion  was  promoted  by  the  palpable  inatrmnents 
el  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pries&ood,  and 
the  Sacraments.  From,  this  survey  are  deduced  a  few  i^rt 
inferences  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  Gospel  for  uidversal 
deception)  its  adaptation  to  the  most  advanced  state  of  humatt 
reason,  though  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  the  capacity  of 
the  simple^  together  with  its  general  tendency  to  improye  and 
exalt  our  fallen  nature,  and  to  lead  us  from  a  life  of  smise  to  & 
more  spiritual  state  of  existence. 

:.  Notwidistanding  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  Gospel 
to  overturn  the  established  religion  of  the  world,  arising  from 
the  lowly  condition  of  its  first  promoters,  its  progress  was  no 
I^M  xapid  than  remarkable*    Befi»e  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
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Ixky  iFfaad  sfnriescd  fnm  PaleBttn<&  to  Asia  Mkibr  j  (heate  tb  Eu^ 
rope,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Miedit6f  atielin  ^  Uttd  in  the  fotdlii 
century  was  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Here  again  may  be  traced  a  continuation  of  the  same  prindiple, 
by  ifhidh  human  events  had  been  shaped  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  religion.  To  the  period  above  alluded  ta, 
the  Roman  emjpire  had  been  highly  instrumental  towards  pro; 
moting  this  objecti  by  xuiiting  aU  tne  world  under  one  govern^ 
ment,  and  thus  facilitating  the  means  of  intercourse  between  its 
several  parts^  Its  continuance^  subsequently  to  this  period^ 
would  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Gospel. 
Thef  tyraiifty  and  despotism  of  its  goretnot^ ;  the  licetltioui^ness 
^{  its  doldtety  and  people )  the  total  Watlt  of  stimulus,  (jft  checkl 
ftford^d  by  the  rivali7  <>f  othet  Statesi  had  nearly  ckmed  td 
d}saM>ed)r  all  that  W^  gr^^At  and  good,  and  had  given  hkth  Id 
eotmtleds  evils,  titotA  which  I'eligioA  Visibly  [buffered  ttiucb: 
Hence  th^  inuption  of  the  northern  hordes,  though  at  first 
^ght  pernicious,  and  attended  with  great  atrocities^  was  even^ 
fwally  productive  of  much  good,  by  braking  up  the  overgrowii 
and  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Roman  empire^  and  by  thus  opening 
the  way  to  a  nisw  ordet  of  things.  Meanwhile  religion,  whicH 
lufier^d  nraeh  during  the  turbul6Dt  timed  that  succeeded,  ¥M 
presiftrted,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  letten^,  iA  the  mo<- 
nastic  institutions.  And  it  is  at  this  period  that  we  are  led  td 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  the  eccletdastlcal  power  ill 
a  single  chieftain,  to  whom  the  disjointed  members  of  Christian- 
ity might  look  as  to  a  common  bona  of  union.  To  the  establish^ 
ment  and  increase  of  this  (the  papal)  power,  many  circumstances 
contributed,  particularly  its  central  situation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.  Of  whatevei'  abuses 
ft  wasf  subsequently  guilty,  it  Was  at  fiVst  productive  Of  many 
beneficial  effects.  Which  secular  power  could  rtot  have  prodtt* 
c^d;  particularly  in  Converting  the  heatheu,  and  in  softening 
the  character  of  those  barbarous  timei^.  Beginnirig,  however, 
&t  length  to  redlisse  almost  every  abuse,  and  being,  Bke  its  poB^ 
lical  counterpart,  chivaby,  an  institution  of  hh  extraordinary 
nature,  suited  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  ftodiety — calculated 
to  remi^y  the  defect  of  a  dui^  dispensation  of  religion  on  th6 
one  hand,  as  chivalry,  that  of  a  due  administration  of  justice  on 
the  other— as  incompatible  with  a  state  of  knowledge  and  iUu- 
toination,  as  chivalry  with  the  regular  dommion  of  law,— it 
faded  at  the  approaching  dawn  of  literature  and  science,  which 
exposed  iti  errors  and  abuses,  And  led  the  way  to  the  Refoif* 
tnation. 
Among  the  externsd  causes  which  tended  to  promote  tim 
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event,  we  ndtioe  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the'Turb^ 
and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

'^  Of  these,  the  first  poured  into  the  western  states  of  Europe'  a  num- 
ber of  men,  capable  of  directing  the  newly  awakened  desire  of  know* 
ledge,.toward  the  acquisition  of  that  language,  which  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  reforming  religion, — indirectly,  by  refining 
and  purifying  the  taste,  and  directly,  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  sacred 
'Scriptures  in  their  genuine  and  original  form.  The  second  obviously 
tended  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  true  religion, 
by  rendering  books  more  numerous,  cheap,  and  accessible."  P.  218. 

Although,  after  this  event,  the  human  mind,  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  priestcraft,  ran  into  excesses  of  a 
different  nature ;  the  Reformation  was  indescribably,  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  Chrii^tianity,  by  purifying  the  church  of  the 
corruptions  it  had  contracted  in  the  hands  of  the  .Roniish  clergy. 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  caution.  But  without  attaching  an  undue  im- 
portance to  peculiar  dispensations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
events  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  had,  and  promise  still  further 
to  have,  the  effect  of  advancing  the  Christian  cause.  Tins 
may  be  traced  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
wars,  in  promoting  intercourse  between  distant  nations ;  while 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  means  of  national  intercourse, 
have  made  a  corresponding  advance. 

In  concluding  this  view  of  the  external  history  of  the  church, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  important  part  which  our  own 
nation  ia  visibly  destined  to  bear  in  furthering  the  work  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  consequent  duties  and  responsibility  imposed 
upon  us. 

After,  this  sketch  of  the  external  progress  of  the  Gospel,  we 
proceed  to  trace  its  effects  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  society  in  general.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of 
faniiUarity  and  long  enjoyment  to  weaken  the  perception  of 
any  blessing,,  Christianity  has  ^one  much,  even  for  those  who 
reject  it,  merely  by  the  force  of  habit  and  early  education :  nor 
can  it  justly  be  held  responsible  for  those  evils  which  have 
arisen  from  the  abuse  of  it.  It  is  probably  the  only  cause  that 
idolatry  is  not,  at  this  day,  the  religion  of  the  civuized  world. 
Its  jbeneficial  effects  upon  society,  and  its  advantages  over  ido- 
latry, may  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  inseparable  connection  which 
it  establishes  between  religion  and  morality;  in  the  character  of 
its  priesthood;  in  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifice;  and  in  its 
influence  on  international  policy,  the  character  of  war,  the  civil 
government  of  nationsy  and  the  rights  of  man*  -tf  we  turn  to 
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private  life,  we  perceire  its  effects  in  the  reinstatement  of  the' 
female  sex  ia  their  proper  rank  in  society ;  in  its  influence  on 
the  conjugal  and  parental  relations,  without  diminishing  the 
rights,  of  either  party,  as  well  as  on  those  of  master  and  servant ; 
and  in  the  abolition  of  slavery*  To  this  may  be  added  its  in^ 
fluence  in  soothing  the  passions  of  mankind,  particularly  in 
restraining  the  emotions  of  malevolence  and  revenge.  If  we 
compare  the  abstract  model  of  perfection,  which  we  suppose 
might  be  produced  in  the  Christian  school,  with  that  produced  in 
the  purest  system  of  ancient  and  moral  philosophy,  the  superiority^ 
of  the  former  i^  made  still  more  manifest;  and  though  the 
model  be  beyond  the  capability  of  human  nature,  many  have 
attained  to  a  high  degree  in  its  excellence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Christianity  has  not  made  that  pro«^ 
gress  which  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  early  professors 
might  have  anticipated*     Great  allowances^  however,  must  he 
made  for  the  glowmg  language  of  the  old  prophets,  aiid  for  the 
natural  impatience  of  mankind  to  witness  the  consummation  of 
a  scheme-  in  which  they  are  interested.  .  And  yet  analogy,  and 
the  great  length  of.  the  prior  and  introductory  dispensations; 
would  lead  us  not   to  expect  a   speedy  completion  of  this; 
In  addition    to    which,    when   we  consider   that    since    the 
days  of  the  apostles  and .  their  early  successors,  the  Gospel;' 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the 
solemn  promise  of  God  that  it  shall  finally  prevail,  has  been 
left  to  be  advanced  by  man,  trusted  to  fallible  agents,  and  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  human  passions ;  we  shall  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  comparative  slowness  of  its  progress. 
Among  the  chief  obstacles  which  have  hithierto  inpeded  it,  we 
notice  in  the  East  the  Mohammedan  apostasy,  which  owed  mucK 
of  its  success  to  thepoUtical  weakness  of  the  B}fzantine  Empire, 
and  the  errors  of  the  Eastern  church ;  while  in  the  West,  ita 
want  of  success  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  papacy;  the  eifects  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  in  the 
morid  evils  which  still  continue  to  accompany  a  national  pro-^ 
fession  of  the  Romish  creed.     To  these  we  may  ladd  the  vices  of 
other  communities  and  individuals  professing  themselves  Chris* 
tians;  which  corruptions  have  done  more  towards  obstructing 
the  cause  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  than  all  the  opposition  of 
all  its  adversaries,  from  its  earUest  promulgation  to  the  present 
day.    These  obstacles,  while  they  serve  to  explain  the  com- 
paratively slow  advance  which  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  made^ 
&mish  at  the  same  time  experience  and  caution  in  regard  to 
our  views  for  the  future.    **  Every  error  exposed  is  an  accession 
to  the  cause  of  truth:  every  rock  and  quick-sand,  marked  upon 
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our  moval  ebmrt,  serres  to  direct  oar  lutare  coortt  m&  gtealet 
safety*"  (p*  284.)  Though  the  natural  bias  of  haman  natina 
would  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  an  exemptioii  from  faturo  ob* 
stacles ;  it  must  be  tcoofesaed  that  those  at  least,  which  hare 
hitherto  operated,  haye  long  been  on  the  decline.  The  light 
that  is  breaking  in  on  Pagan,  Mohanunedan,  and  papal  darkness  \ 
the  immense  progress  made  of  late  in  die  moral  and  physical 
sciences  ;  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize,  die  facility  of  m* 
tercourse  and  rapid  communication  between  distant  countries; 
and  above  all  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  eommu* 
nity»  le^4  us  to  form  the  most  saAguine  eEpectationa  on  this  in- 
teresting and  imp(^rtant  subject.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  diose 
advantages,  once  gained,  will  ever  be  lost;  or  that  just  prin- 
cipleS|  once  established,  will  ever  become  obsolete. 

<^  If  we  believe  tbat  our  holy  religion  23  so  founded  on  eternal  truth, 
Ibat  every  acqtHSttion  in  real  science  will  serve  only  to  confirm  and  sig- 
Bolize  its  if  we  believe  tht^  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Wt  interests  of  numkind,  that  whatever  advances  the  gmiend  welfere 
^o)iif  species  mast  also  advance  the  cause  of  Christianitr;  it  should 
seem  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  facther  smd  better  cul« 
tivation  pf  the  human  intellect,  must  tend  to  promote  both  the  extei^ 
nal  prpifession,  and,  what  is  mueb  moie  important,  the  operative  infti- 
ence  of  thQ  Gospel."  P.  294, 

In  thus  far  tracing  the  progress  and  developement  of  JMvine 
Revelation^  as  it  relates  to  this  world,  we  perceive  not  only  as  it  is 
in  part  accomplished,  but  tending  apparently  to  a  fuller  accom- 
plishment, its  supreme  and  ultimate  design  to  b^  introductory 
to  a  nobler  order  of  things  hereafter;  to  advance  man  to  such 
a  state  of  improvement  in  his  human  nature  as  he  can  receive ; 
to  restore  him,  as  nearly  as  he  can  now  hope  to  approach^  to  the 
similitude  of  God  j  and  by  this  process,  to  make  him  on^e  more 
meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  qfthe  mint 9  in  light. 

*^  But  still  there  is  a  question  of  paramoaat  interest,  that  eoncenu 
%i9i  all  indivtduaUy  and  personally -*«•  how  far  shall  each  of  us  partake  of 
everlasting  salvation  ?  The  kingdom  o£  Ood  may  extend .  itself  to  the 
\itmo8t  limits  of  the  earth  i  yet  we>  severalljr,  may  ba  shiU  out  It  is 
only  by  a  life  of  righteousueps,  by  a  life  holy,  just,  and  pom,  i^  pro* 
portion  to  our  allotted  measure  of  knowledge  and  al»}it^»  that  we  caa 
secure  our  own  salvation,  through  the  merits  of  the  cruciSed  Hedeemer, 
And,  as  Christianity  identifies  the  true  interests  of  individuals  with  tbs 
interests  of  the  general  cause  of  reU^n»  it  is  only  by  such  a  course 
that  we  can  contribute  our  personal  aid  toward  that  great  consumms- 
ti6n,-wh€n,  the  earth  being  full  of  the  knowledge  (f  the  Ifird^  itshsO 
be  ripe  to  be  absorbed  into  another  and  a  mbre  glorious  system,  when 
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teousne^s" 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Dr.  ChandlerV  work,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  on  ground  which  has  been  so  often  trodden  by 
others,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  T^y  new  or  peculiar 
matter.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  a  point  which  our  author  hunself 
is  unwilling  to  concede.  But  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  pf 
the  work;  in  tracing  the  connection  between  human  events- and 
the  divine  dispensations ;  in  pointing  out  the  use  and  intent  of 
both  in  their  manifest  tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  promote 
the  grand  design  of  Providence  in  the  restoration  of  mankind ; 
and  in  assigning  to  each  part  its  relative  importance  in  thd 
divine  seheme  :  in  all  these  it  has  been  singularly  successful; 
and  may  with,  great  justice  be  pronounced  to  be  the  production 
of  an  elegant,  coinprehensive,  and  piouiS  mind. 

Thus  much  in  ri^spect  of  the  matter  of  the  book.  In  point 
of  style  it  possesses  considerable  claims :  though  at  the  same 
thne,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  Lectures  were  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  congregation  before  whom  they  were  preached.  The  Ian* 
guage  is  not  only  forcible  and  eloquenl^  but  has  likewise  the 
additional  recommendation  of  beuig  found  to  improve  on  a 
nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Dr.  Chandler's  chief 
ejLceOence  of  style  seems  to  consist  in  the  force  of  his  illnstra* 
tions,  and  the  beauty  of  his  images«  Of  this,  th^  passage 
quoted  abpve^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  lecture,  is  perhaps 
the  most  strudng  instspice ;  but  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  refer  to  the  book  itself,  he  will  find  much  to  repay  bis 
trouble,  and  to  gratify  his  taste. 

Sensible^  however,  as  we  are  tp  the  merits  of  this' work,  we 
would  not  be  supposed  to  be  blind  to  its  defects*  As  niight  be 
naturaUy  expected  in  a  work  of  such  interest,  ^ome  argument 
have  been  strained  too  far,  and  conclusions  deduced  from  facts^ 
beyond  the  strict  rules  of  legitimate  reasoning.  Our  limits  will 
not  aUow  us^^  to  advert  to  each  case:  but  there  is  one  subject 
which  we  wish  to  notice,  and  on  which  our  author  appears  to 
have  foflowed  the  mistake  of  other  writers, — we  mean  the  cfc- 
^ee  of  knowled^  afforded  to  the  Gentile  world  by  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures.  Thus  the  supposition  that  the  exoteric  system 
of  religious  philosophy  among  the  ancients  was  indebted  to  the 
Jewish  revelations  lor  the  light  which  illumined  it,  is,  we  con- 
ceive, an  hypothesis  which  cannot  be  fairly  admitted  upon  the 
information  th9,t  history  affords  us.  We  do  not  feel  disposed 
at  present  to  enter  the  Usts  with  so  formidable  an  opponent  as 
Mr.  Faber;  but  since  our  author  has  referred  us  to  him,  it  wiH 
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not  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe^  that  we  are 
by  1^0  means  disposed  to  admit  this  exoteric  system  to  the  ex- 
tent  at  least  to.  which  he  would  have  us  do  so ; .  especially  in  a 
matter  which  affords  so  much  room  for  fanciful  conjecture. 
.We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
many  facts  similar  to  those  recorded  in  the  inspired  history, 
but  not  to  an  extent  greater «than  con  be  accounted  for  by  tradi- 
tion. ,The  very  corrupt  state  in  which  we  generally,  find  this 
knowledge)  and  the  strange  superstitions  and  legends  founded 
upon  them^  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived 
from  this  source^  rather  than  directly  from  the  pure  foimtain- 
head  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  With  respect  i;o  purer  notions 
of  religion  entertained  at  a  later  period  by  more  enlightened 
)EIeathens»  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  they  understood  not 
the  secret  springs  and  artifice,  of  that  mighty  engine  of  popular 
superstition^  which  they  worked  for  political  p^irposes^  and  of 
wnich  they  allowed  the  multitude  to  have  but  a  distant  view; 
but  that  they  had  those  views  of  the  nature  of  God,  which  "must 
have  been  derived  from  Revelation,^  does  not  so  clearly  appear. 
!rhe  total  separation  of  Religion  from  Morality — its  identity 
with  which  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  eiiBsence  and  test  of 
that  Religion  which  ik.  pure  and  lindefiled  before  God,  and 
which  must  therefore  participate  in  it  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
however  small,  throughout  all  its  various  shades  and  gradations — 
would  serve,  we  think  to  shew  this;  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaving  the  question  of  Religion,  the  comparative  purity  of 
heathenethics  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  light  of  Revelation, 
in  order  |to  enhance  the  universal  benefits  of  the  latter ;  the 
testihiony  in  favour  of  Religion  derived  from  this  argument,  is, 
we  think,  top  unimportant  to  compensate  for  that,  which  we 
must  then  sacrifice,  which  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  an- 
cient moral  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  adaptation  of  the  latter,  thus  proved,  to  the  wants 
and  capacity  of  human  nature.  After  all,  the  loss  of  these  posi- 
tions does  not  materially  affect  the  author's  main  argument; 
and  therefore,  while  we  could  wish  they  had  not  been  adopted^ 
.we  the  less  regret  that  they,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  maintained. 
The  great  usefulness  of  this  work,  and  indeed  of  all  works  widch 
enable  us  to  take  the  same  comprehensive  views,  will  be  readily 
felt  and  acknowledged.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view 
in  which  they  are  pre-eminently  serviceable  to  persons  rf  all 
descriptions,  and  on  account  of  which  we  strongly  recommend 
them  to  our  readers,  From  observing  the  wise  and  unerring 
course  which  the  Almighty  has  hitherto  pursued  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  each  dis- 
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])ensation  to  promote,  and  ultimately  to  complete,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind,  our  views  in  regard 
to  fhe  fature  vHll  be  found  to  derive  the  strongest  assistance. 
These  coinprefaenshre  views,  while,  they  tend  to  expand  our 
minds,  and  exalt  our  coni;eptions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodnefjss 
of  God,  would,  at  the  same  time,  if  properly  considered,  prove 
our  surest  guides  in  questions  of  national  policy ;  furnishing  the 
readiest  and  most. irrefragable  answer  to  that  lamentable  igno^- 
Tan^e  and  prejudice,  which  would  uphold  the.  wisdom  .and* 
usages  pf  our  ancestors  at  the.  expenjse  of  all  .amelioration- in  the. 
condition  of,  mankind,  ahd  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements on  the  ground  that  they  are.innovationsV  There  is 
one  subject  to  which  we  wish  more  particularly  to  apply  this. 
We  mean,  the  great  queistion  of  national  education.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  indiscreet  or  over-haisty  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  this  measure,  might  be  productive  of  much:  evil ; 
and  that,  like  other  blessings,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  But  if  we 
believe  in  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  the  government  of  the 
world}  if  we  believe  that  the  same  Providence,  which  has  hi* 
therto  directed  its  events,  will  continue  to  do  so;  if. we  would 
not  forfeit  all  claim  to  Christian  charity,  we  can  form  but  onie 
opinion  on  the  general  issue  of  the.ijuestion.  We  are.  ready  io 
make  all  due  deductions  on  the  score  of  the  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  abuse  a  blessing ;  we  are  willing  to  allow  time  for 
the  gradual  and  cautious  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but.w^  can- 
not assent  to  that  envious  feeling  of  conscious  inferiority,  which 
would  deny  to  its  fellow-man  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings ; 
nor  can  we  too  strongly  condemn  that  presumptuous  and  selfish 
misanthropy  which  would  aljow  the  cold  calculating  views  of 
^hort-sighted  human  policy  .to  supersede  the  command  of  God, 
and  the  claims  of  humanity.  Without  being  fatalists — without 
s^ttaching  an  undue  importance  to  particular  dispensations  on.the. 
one  hand ;  or  denying  the  Divine  interpositiqn  in  human  affairs, 
on  the  other,  we  cannot  .tut  hail  the  present  age  as.  a  glorious 
and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind*    . 

*'  It  is  said  that  every  nation'  is  destined  to  go  through  a  course  of 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  Such  may,  perhaps,  be  the  law  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  nations,  as  in  individuals.  But  this  at  least  may  be  as- 
serted, that  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be  tried,  how  solid  may  be 
the  glory,  and  how  durable  may  be  the  prosperity  of  that  country, 
which,  in.  its  domestic  conduct,  fosters  every  measure  conducive  to  reli- 
gion, and  virtue;  and  in  the  administration  of  its  less  enlightened 4e-' 
pendencies,  endeavours  to  trace  themto  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  eperlasting  GospeU*    P.  232: 
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»   » 

Spscvlativh  divimty  ought  not,  in  atrictneaa  of  speddi)  to  bo 
teiMumted  horn  preeticaf  6ivisky :  no  apeculalkHis  in  Als  8Ct« 
eneoi  if  eordiaHy  embtmced^  can  fail  to  operate  M  moiivcni  of 
aotion;  and  no  Chriatian  practice,  the  ptincipal  pate  <tf  which 
18  the  reguktioA  of  the  heart,  can  be  inaependent  of  aome  Bys^ 
tematio  view  of  Scripture*  When,  however,  we  speak  of  prao 
tical  divinity  as  distinct  from  specuktive,  we  womd  be  under- 
stood of  that  spedes  of  writing  which  takes  for  granted  the 
doctrine,  and  contents  itself  with  inference  and  apphcadon ;  add 
such  are,  or  ought  to  be,  for  the  tnOBt  part,  popular  discourses; 
The  iilfluenoe  of  these  must  always  be  more  extended  than  that 
of  metaphysical  or  critical  argument :  the  latter  cannot  even  be 
apprehended  without  information,  which  the  great  rxanBB  of 
seaders  do  not  possets;  while  the  former^  if  clothed,  as  they 
always  ought  to  be,  in  diction  the  most  intelli^ble  which  Ian* 

g\B^e  ctn  supply,  make  their  wav  easily ;  and  since  their  hyp<H 
esiB  is  understood  and  assumed,  it  is  never  examined,  but  im* 
plicitlv  received  with  all  its  train  of  consequences.  It  may  besaid^ 
that  akhough  the  present  is  an  age  fruitfiil  in  theolosrusal,  as  in 
all  other  .inquiry,^  Sermons  are  little  read  t  considering  me  numbetf 
akogedier  pubushed,  we  are  ready  to  admit  it.  But  where  they 
are  read,  they  are  read  most  extensively ;  and  we  believe  ths( 
there  are  persons  to  be  met  with,  whose  religious  system  nay 
with  much  less  difficulty  be  found  in  a  sermon^bobk  than  in  the^ 
Bible,  and  who,  against  the  unbendinK  stubbornness  of  the 
Sacred  Text  would  quote  as  irreversible  the  argumoits  ifi  a 
favourite  preacher. 

JL  book  of  sermons,  therefore,  which  acquires  nmcfa  4ureukH 
tiQn,is  a  book  of  v«ry  great  importance,  and  such  as' we  cannot 
dismiss  without  some  brief  remarks.  This  is  particularly  the  -case 
with  the  work  now  on  our  desk.  Its  merits  and  its  defects 
afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  contribute  to  its  circu* 
lation.  It  is  written  with  a.phun  sobriety  which  fixes  the 
attention!  as  it  meets  the  comprehension  of  the  general  reader; 
vidule  the  style  has  nothing  of  coarseness,  but  is  evi^  chaste 
and  echolar-likek  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  these  excellent 
ead  usefttlqualities  are  employed  in  incukattng  doctrines,  the  di* 
rect  tendency  of  which  is  to  lull  the  soul  into  a  morbid  securi^ 
and  self-complacency,  or  to  drive  it  to  desperationand  .^'  wretch- 
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(dating  these  effects  as  the  results  of  his  ephnons ;  he  ereft  adihitsf 
tteral  res{Km9ibilityy  and  aa  undeftnable  kind  of  pewei^  oh  the 
{uut  of  man  to  obey  or  reftue ;  but  that  he  does  so  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  doctrines  we  shall  shortly  be  enabled  to  show.    In- 
deed, a  sincere  and  studious  Christian  tarely  falls  into  practical 
cAor;  the  practical  part  of  Scripture  is  too  clear  to  allow  it; 
bat  if  the  legitimate  consequences  of  speculative  ^rror  hve  not 
nuunfest^  in  his  own  life  and  conversation,  it  follows  not  that 
wheii  r^eived  into  hearty  less  deeply  imbued  with  scriptural 
troth,  and  less  firmly  inflqencqd  by  the  loye  of  God,  they  msf 
not  e^bit  tljieir  genuine  fruits.     That  the  doctrines  held  by 
Dr.  Gro^n  are  not  peculiar,  wc;  readily  admit ; — ^in  point  of 
&ct,  they  are  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  that  Clmfeh 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  Minister,  and  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  system  to  whuch  he  is  pledged.    StHl  if  his  doctrine 
be  not  ori^naly  his  inferences  have  something  of  incon^stency : 
and  Aig  is  no  demerit ;  fbr  ui  this  respect  only  are  his  sermons, 
in  our  opinion,  cafeulated  to  do  good.    When  he  calls  to  r^- 
pentancQ  and  holiness,  he  appeals  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  the  heart ;  but  as  soon  as  he  endeavours  to  associate  these 
indispaisable  coiKlitions  with  unconditional  election  and  final 
perseverance,  the  ill-disguised  warfare  of  his  heart  and  head 
is  what,  in  anv  other  case,  would  excite  a  smile, 

On  the  subject  of  the  ^Vnecessity  and  nature  of  Regeneration^** 
which,  as  *  might  be  expected,  he  treats  at  some  length,  the 
Boctor  irmsch  less  absolute  than  some  advocates  of  the  tbeoly. 
to  the  defence  dp'  which  he  has,  unhappily,  lent  the  £dd  of  his 
seal  and  talents*  Substitute  amendment  of  life  for  Regenera^ 
tion,  and  we  should  be  much  less  di^HiBed  to  differ  fiiom  him; 
But  why  depait  fitwn  the  language  of  Scripture?  The  word 
'^  Regeoeration/'  sa  aar  eqidvalent  metafditoF;  is  j^arely  employed 
except  in  connection  with  baptism  $  and  what  Ood  has  joined 
together,  no  man  has  a  riffht  to  put  asunder.  However,  with 
tfau  substitution  there  wiU  stfll  remain  some  pointa  which  we 
eaanotieconcila  with.  Scripture.  When  the  Apostle  eays  to  th#> 
fiphestans  (eh.  v.  8.)  ^  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  how 
are  ye  light  in  the-  Lord/'  we  feel  that  he  empl^s  a  language 
which  atcoi^ly  eharacterizes  the  change  from  unbelief  to  Cbris<* 
tianityy  and  which  msjf  even  be  apptied  to  those' who,  having 
kaig  professed  Christianity  without  any  very  serious  thoughts 
of  its  nature  and  obligations,  have  been  led  at  last  to  deep  and* 
influeatiid.  .ccmvietilnBu  ;  But  we  cannot  concur  with  the  Doctor, 
b  tile  folbwing  Qpinions»  which  he  throws  out  while  discoursing 

on  the  above^jnentioned  text,  .i 
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.  '^  The  evidence  then  to  which  we  would  appeal,  in  proof  cf  the  pro« 
position  that  the  decIarati9B  in  oiur  text  is  true  of  every  Christianr  ^  pf!^ 
tbe.expei^iQn^e  oj^  the  yery  persona  who  xure  disposed  to  question  it},  and 
who,  by  the  qualified  sense  in  which,  they,  understand  that  decl^uration, 
do  practically. deny  it.  And  in  making  this  appeal,  let  them  not  sup- 
pose tliat  we  mean  to  charge  them  with  any  of  the  more  flagrant  and 
aggravated  immoralities,  which  the  Apostle  has  enumerated  in  this  saioe 
chapter,  ^s  characterizing  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
he  emphatically  denominates  the  unfmitful  works  of  darknessr  '  We 
shall  suppose  that  thfey  not  only  acknowledge,  but  do  actually  feel  the 
restraints  which  the  Bible  imposes  on  sinful  indulgence ;  that  in'  sub- 
mitting to  these  restraints,  they  are  X!onscious  that  they  consult  the  d%- 
hity  and  comfort,  and  well-being  of  their  natmie ;  smd  that  a  sentiment 
of  reverence  and  respect' for  the  authority  of  Scripture  does  in  many  in- 
stances  lead  them  to  confine  their  gratifications  within  narrower  limits 
than  they  might  naturally  wish,  or  even  conceive:  it  necessary. for- their 
happiness  to  do.  .We  shall  also  suppose. that  they  have  never  once 
thought  of  making.il  a  question  whether  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God, 
^r  whether  it  is  for  one  momept  to  be  put  into. competition  with  ^y 
other  system  of  religious*  belief ;  that  they  feel  it  essential  to  their  con^- 
fprt  and  peace  of  conscience^  to  observe  the  ordinances  prescribed  by  the 
Gospel ;  that  the  observance  of  these  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
feelings  of  solemnity*  and  sacredness ;  and  that  in  addition  to  all  this, 
they  not  only  abhor  many  of  the  vfces  by  vehich  human  nature  is  de- 
graded; but  adrriire  and  practise  many  of  the  virtues  by  which  human 
character  is  di^nifi^d  and  made  respectable.  But  all  this  may  be  sup- 
posed, and  still  it  may  be  true  that  they  are  in  darkness."    P.  206. 

.  Now  there  is  certainly  na doubt,  that  we  are  conomanded  to 
V  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate/'  and  ta  ^^  work  out-  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling :"  but  wcr  have  no  right  to  divide  man- 
Hiiul,  as  David*  did  the  Moabites,  whk  two  lines  .to  put  to  death 
andwith  one.to  keep  alive.  We  have  no  .right  to  say  that  any 
baptized  Christian,  with  the-  feelings  above  desQribed,  is  in  the 
same  state  in  the  .sight  of  God  with  the  imconverted  Gentiles. 
Let  us  strive,  as  iar  as  we  are  able>  to.  attain  to  the  perfection 
aet  before  us^  for  we  know;  and  we  ought  to  feel,  that  we  cannot 
do  too  much.  Let  our  Clergy  inculcate  this  doctrine  to  any  ex- 
tent they  (dease ;  but  let  them  not  take  on  themselves  presump* 
tuously  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  divide  the  light  from  the 
darknests.  .  There  .may  be  a  tdiousand,  twilight  gUmmeriiias 
imperceptible  by  map>  which,  lie  clear >  and.  distinguiahable 
before  a  discerning.  God.  That  such  are  conditions  of  great 
peril  may.  be  true,,  and. it  may  be  perfectly  right,  that  this 
doctrine  ^should  be  distinetly  preached;  but. to  define/  vrliere 
Scripture  gives  no. definition,  ia  dangerous! and*  presumptuous, 
jja  met,  if  we  once  adniit  the  principle^,  there  is. no  bound- 
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ing  its  operation,  r  As  tKe  mbdd  of  holiness  pi^oposed  to  our' 
imitation  is  perfect,  and  our  own  copy  mast  be  imperfecit,* 
tlie  best  and  the  wurst-^  Christian  are  alike  infinitely  removed 
froiti  the  divine  perfections ;  but,  as  we  may  compare  iiniteob-. 
jects,  there  tnay  be  a  very  considerable  distance  between  the 
spiritual  conditions  even  of  two  successful  aspirants  to  salvation.  • 
Who ^  shall  determine  what  this  distance  is?     Dr.  Gordon's 
Christian  humility  Would  impel  him  to  allow  that  many  have* 
surpassed  himseli' in  impressive  convictions. of  the  magnitude 
and  virulence  of  sin,  the  love  of  God  to  man,  the  atoning  power 
of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,'  and  otiier  subjects :  of  Christiiln  inac- 
tive and  meditation.     How  then  can  he  be  assured  that  his  own 
impressions-on  these  subjectis  are  sufficiently  strong?  Are  these' 
persons  na'ore  than  regenerate?  And  if  not,  is  not  he  himself 
less?  He  may  reply,  that  he  has  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  assuring  him  of- his  real  regenerlEitroTi  and  final  success. 
But  thi^  evidence  can  be  satisfactory  only  to  himself;  nor  in- 
deed .  do  we  believe  reliance  on  it  to  be  a  state  of  enviable 
safety.     The  Apostle  warns  us  in  a  text,  which  the  advocates 
of  Final  Perseverance  can  never  dispose  of:  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;" — ^which  shows  that 
there 'may  be  persons  who  think  themselves  secure  when '  they 
are  in  danger.     If  the  text  be  not  indeed  a  general  warning  to 
mankihdy.who  is  to  distinguish  between  those  who  think  they 
standv  <^  those  who  know  it  ?  Each  would,  no  doiibt,  be  eqiud^ 
positive ;  each  would  plead  the  same  or  similar  evidence ;  botn 
would  labour  under  equal  diisadvantages  in  making  their  preien- 
siohs  intelligible.   Perhaps  the  very  I^st  evidence  that  the  heart 
is'foUowing  the  motions  of  Divine  Grace  is,  when  self-distrust  is 
most  abundant,  and  when,  endeavottrihg  to  be  **  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might/'  we  "  giv^  diligence^o  make 
our  calling  and  election  smre:"  expressions  whicn  (we  niay  re- 
mark by  me  way)  assert  as  plainly  as  language  ean  assert^  that 
this  surety  is  contingent  on  our  own  exertions. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  idea  attached  to  Regeneratibn  by  di- 
vines of  Dr.  Gordon's  school,  which,  however  he  may  blind 
himself  to  its  consequences,  strikes  directly  at  the  essence  of  all 
the  gracious  messages  and  important  exhortations  to  repentance 
with  which  the  Bible  abounds ;  whicib  render's  insignificant  all 
the  blessed  assurances  we  there  possess-r>^that  God  hath  no 
pleasure  in 'the  death  of  a>€inner,  but  wiileth  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  and  salvation  ;  and  which  exhibits  man  as  a 
passive  madiine,  alike  destitute  of  intelligence  and  responsi-^ 
bility;   On  Ab  system,  God  is  no  longer: "  in  Christ  reconciling 
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TBE  woiLLD  itDto  hiuiMlf  ("  Chrfst  HO  longer  died  **  for  the  sioi 
of  die  WHOLS  world;"  but  God  is  reconcBed  to  a  few,  and 
Christ  died  fcnr  a  few.  To  these  few^are  addressed  exhortaliond 
the  most  earnest,  the  most  ^varied,  the  most  powerful  whidi  lan- 
guage ean  siipfdyt  entreating  them  to  persevere  in  holiness,  leM . 
they  shotM  come  sheri  ofHiefdory  tjf  God:  while,  aH  this  timef 
it  is  irrevocably  determined  oy  him  who  thus  exhorts  them, 
Aa/t  they  shidl  not  so  come  short.    To  the  rest  of  the  woild 
Ae  same  60iil<«tirring  exhortations  are  alike  addressed  t  titkey 
are  besought,  entreated^  commandec(  to  rise  from  the  death  m 
sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  <  but  this  they  are  utteriy  unable 
ta  do*    He  who  thus  beseeches  them  knows  this,  and  can  give 
them  the  power  if  he  pleases ;  but  he  persbts  in  renewing  the 
exhortatiim,  and  refusing  the  power.  It  is  astoniishing  that  doc- 
trines so  contrary  to  reason  should  not  instantly  be  seen  to  be 
contradictory  to  Scripture.     Indeed  no  intelligent  prc^fessor  of 
them  can  be  unconscious  of  their  difficulty :  no  intelfigent  Chris* 
tian  can  doubt  that  moral  responsibility,  or  something  very  much 
Hke  il^  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  Scripture;  and,  therefore,,  those 
who  wffl  not  give  up  their  fS&vourite  and  self-flattermg  viewa  of 
election  and  regeneration,  are  obHged  to  endeavour  at  a  reboiH 
dilation,  which,  to  a  mind  not  pre-occupied,  is  manifestly  hn« 
practicable. 

These  doctrines  are  a  forcible  example  of  the  danger,  of  inter«^ 
preting  Scripture  by  a  cUms  of  texts.  The  Church  of  Rome 
finds  much  in  the  Scripture  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  giood 
works,  and  that  men  will  be  rewarded  accordingly:  she,  there* 
fore,  considers  works  as  meritorious  befixre  God,  and  the  price 
ef  ^alvationw  The  disciples  of  Calvin  find  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  alone  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  price  and  cause  ef 
our  salvation ;  that  man  is  described  as  a  sinfiil  creature,  cor- 
rupt, and  unable  to  turn  himself  to  righteousness :  and  hemce 
diey  will  scarcely  hear  good  worics  moitioned,  lot  they  should 
seem  to  interfere  with  we  freedom  of  Grace.  But  the  truth  is, 
good  works  do  not  so  interfevew  We  acknowledge  that,  fay  the 
death  of  Christ  alohef  our  peace  is  made  widi  God :  we  aclaiow-» 
ledge  that,  without  grace,  we  can  do  nothing :  but  then  we  be« 
Beve  that  all  have  gr^ce  ^o  enable  them  to  attain  to  salvation ; 
and  jthis  we  cannot  otherwise  than  believe,  because  we  are  told 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  aQ  should  come  to  salvation  4  and^ 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  his  wiH  that  any  should  want  the  means 
of  it.  This  is  surely  ^«e  grace :  without  this  we  could  not  he 
saved ;  it  is  purely  free,  even  though  it  be  aeeompwaied  l^  ret 
quireqieiitsoR  our  parte  if  these  requlrenKiits  were  perfectly 
j^KUed^it  Would  be  free  as  ev^. and  boastiog..woml  bf^fca 


eiir  esdodni..  Boi  when  at  ift  con^ered  that  we  can  m  imi 
5Me  p^Efecdy  liilfil  thenij  we  really  do  not  Bee  what  the  dajBg^ 
» thi^  we  should  mistake  good  works  for  any  part  of  (he  prne 
of  our  salvation.  Men  will  not  be  rewarded^or  their  deeds,  but 
accarditf^  U>  them ;  and  this  consideration  ma^estly  vwflimn  as 
much  diligence  in  maintaining  good  works  as  the  otnet^ 
.  This  necessity.  £6r  gOod  worksi  under  mun^  plea  or  ptfaer^  is 
allowed  \9y  all  sincere  and  reflecting  Christians ;  it  is  too  evt-* 
dently  the  lan^guage  of  the  Bible  to  admit  of  evasion  or  misiin-r 
derstanding.  %ut  some  there  ^e  who,  like  Dr.  Gordon^  though 
zealous  .of  i^ood  works,  hold  doctrines  which  utterly  subvert 
their  necessity  or  utility*  .  Our  author  is  certainly  a  very  mo^ 
derate  disciple  of  the  school ;  but  his  moderation  serves  rather 
to  bespeak  attention  to  his  doctrines  than  really  to  mitigate  th^ir 
Severity.  He  is  an  eloquent  advocate  for  the  united  belief  of 
constraining  ffrace  and  moral  responsibility:  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  m^)rm  our  readers  what  he  has  done  towards  effect* 
nig  this  strange  combination. 

In  the  first  place,  his  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in  th0 
work  of  regeneration,  are  far  more  rational,  as  it  ^eems  to  us» 
tlian  those  which  are  often  entertained.  In  his  Sermpn  on  the 
'*  Means  of  Regeneration,"  he  thus  expresses  himself:-^. 

*'  It  appears  then  to  be  the  plain  and  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripturci, 
Aat  the  word  of  God  is  the  incorruptible  seed  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul^ 
and  this  doctrine  goes  directly  to  remove  ^1  that  indistinctness  of  ap^ 
prehension  which,  with  many,  attaches  to  the  subject  of  divine  influence, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  it  too  frequently  remains  a  subject  of  mere 
speculation.  It  virtually  tells  us,  that  to  conceive  of  the  fhflueiice  of  the 
Spirit  as  of  something  that  is  to  come  upon  us,  and  to  work  in.  us  a 
change  of  character,  independenliy  of  any  truth  being  addressed  to  us, 
which  is  fitted  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  affect  the  heart,  is  to 
eipect  an  operation  which,  however  possible  as  a  mere  act  of  power  on 
the  part  of  God,  is  one  which  he  has  given  us  no  warrant  to  look  for. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  intimates  to  us,  that  to  occupy  ourselves  wid^ 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Spirit's  influence  on  the  souL 
is  to  expend  our  time  and  our  thoughts  about  what  is  infinitely  beyond 
oar  reacn,  to  the  ne^ect  of  that  which  claims  our  imuiediate  and  most 
anxious  attention.  The  point  in  which  we  are  directly  and  most  deeply 
concerned,  is  the  meaning  of  the  divine  communication  which  has  been 
made  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  In  that  commimication,  truths  have  been 
propounded  to  us,  which  it  is  of  eternal  moment  to  us  tha,t  we  under* 
stand  and  believe;  !t  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  meaning,  anid  our  hearts 
to  the  love  of  these  truths,  that  the  influence  of  the  Hoi v  Spirit  has  been 
promised;  in  that  very  promise  a  most  urgent  demand  is  made  upon  us^ 
to  ma!ke  ^em  the  subject  of  our  serious,  and  humble,  and  persevering 
^udy ;  a^  if  this  influence  is  voutfasafed,  it  is  to  bring  us  to  know,  Imd 
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QQI^celvc^  oC  a^d  kyvfs  .the  diviae  charactesr  as  it  as  revealed  in  the  gospel; 
or»  in  the  language  of  the  text»  we  are  '  bom  again  by  the  word  of  God^ 
which  liveth  and  abidoth  for  ever'— even  that  ^  word  which,  by  the  Gps^ 
pelvis  preached  unto  us/''     P.  224, 

•  'Although  we  cannot  call  this  Regenercttioni  in  the  case  of  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  Christians,  it  is  a  rational  and  scriptural 
account  of  the  means  of  ordinary  operation  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  appealing  to  the  viinds  of  men.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  power  of  man  to  accept  or  refuse  these  gracious 
overtures  of  God  is  distinctly  recognized.  Similarly  reasonable 
and  clear  is  the  following  passage,  from  the  Sermon  on  "  Woi^ 

ing  out  oiur  Salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

> 

**  It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  admonition  in  our  text  to  woik 
out  our  own  salvation,  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  impressive-^and  just  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  if  this  salvation  be  effected  at  all,  it  must  be 
effected  with  our  consent — it  must  carry  with  it  the  full  acquiescence  of 
our  will — and  necessarily  implies  the  active  exercise  of  all  our  moral 
principles  in  resisting  sin,  and  pursuing  holiness.  We  cannot  indeed 
suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  represent  the  sanctification  of  our  na- 
ture as  the  result  of  our  own  unaided  efforts,  any  more  than  he  has  re- 
presented justificatioh  as  the  reward  of  our  own  righteousness.  But  he 
did  assuredly  mean  to  say,  that  as  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  God's  testi- 
mony concerning  his  Son  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  faith  by  which 
the  sinner  is  accepted,  so. persevering  efforts  after  the  attainment  of  uni- 
versal hoHoess,  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  believer's  progressive  sanc- 
tification. To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  advance  the  palpable 
contradiction,  that  a  sinner  may  be  saved  against  his  will ;  or,  in  other 
words,'  that  a  rational  creature  may  have  his  will  renewed,  his  affections 
transferred  from  one  object  to  another,  and  an  entirely  new  scheme  of 
happiness  substitiited  in  the  room  of  one  which  he  had  previously  formed 
-^and  all  this  not  only  without  his  consent,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  inclinations.  Iii  fact,  fhe  conversion  of  the  sinner  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  is'repr^ented  in  Scripture 
as  beipg  made  willing  in  a  day  of  divine  power ;  and  though  every  holy 
desire,  therefore,  and  every  saving  impression,  must  be  traced  to  the 
Spirit  jpf  all  Grace  as  their  author,  yet  so  necessarily  are  the  efforts  of 
believers  involved  in  this  work  of  the  Spirit,  that  when  he  does  effica- 
ciously operate,  the  fruits  pf  his  operation  appear  in  that  cordial  accep- 
tation of  the  truth,  that  abiding  in  Christ,  and  that  cultivation  of  every 
Christian  grace,  w];^ich  thp  apostje  h^re  denominates  *  working  out  their 
own  salvation.'  . 

*'  It  appears,  the;i,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  well 
^s  from  God's  method  of  dealing  with  us  as  rational  and  accountable 
creatures,  that  there  is  an  intimate  and  inseparable  connection  between 
the  exercise  of  a  divine  power  on  his  p^rt,  and  persevering  efforts  after 
^oly  attainmei^ts  on  ours,  in  the  busmess  of  our  salvation ;  and  that  our 
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progress  m.tihe  dkiae  life  will  Blways  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagen^ss 
which' we  feel,  and  the  exertions  which  we  make  for*  advanding/  So 
closely  relatedv-  indeed^  is  our  diligence  to  our  advancement,  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  actually  identified ;  and  instead  of  representing 
the  one  as  Ihe  consequence  of  the  other,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
corre(;t  statement  to  say,  that  our  earnestness  of  desire  and  of  effort  to 
advance  *  is  itself  our  advancement.  The  whole  scope  of  the  apostles' 
writings,*  and  of  the  New.  Testament  at  large,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  resting-place  in  the  Christian  course  short  of  its  termina- 
tion ;  or  that  .we  are  warranted,  at  any  period,  to  relax  pur  diligence^* 
as  if  our  growth  in  the  divine,  life  would  go  on,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  and  long  continued  effi>rts  that  we  have  previously  made.  The 
apostle  Peter  ui^es  his  converts  *  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling, 
and  election  sure,  and  so  an  entrance  should  be  ministered  unto  them 
abandandy  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ'  Invmtingto  Timothy,  the  apostle  Paul  admonishes  him  to 
'  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  he 
was  also  caBed.'.  In  his  epistle  to  the^  Corinthians,  wh^re  he  represents 
tiie  Christian  life  as. a  race,  and  the  crown  of  glory  as  the  prize,  and. 
where  he  urges  them  so  to  run  that  they  might  obtain,  he  enforces  his 
admonition  by  a  reference  to  himself,  declaring  that  he  *  kept  under  his 
body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when' he 
had  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away/  And  in  the 
third  ■chapter  of  this  same  epistle  to  tiie  Philippians,  we  find  him* 
speaking  of  himself  in  precisely  the  same  terms.  *  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended' — that  is,  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
obtained,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  ui^ed  the  Corinthians  so  to  run 
that  they  might  obtain — '  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  foi^tting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  be-^ 
fore ;  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.' "    P.  446. 

Now  we  will  produce  the  principles  from  which  Dr.  Gordon 
teHs  us  these  precepts  are  derived^  and  put  it  to  our  readers  to 
trace  the  connection. 

'  '^  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  creatures  so  ruined  and  debased,  that 
their-  sentence  of  condemnation  be  repealed,  and  that  tliey  be  judicially 
acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Such  an  acquittal,  considered  in  its  own 
nature;  is  simply  the  determination  of  the  divine  mind  respecting  us ; 
that  determination  does  not  in  itself  efiect  a  change,  or  in  any  otiier  way 
actually  operate  on  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature;  and  unless, 
therefore,  the  judicial  act,  whereby  tiie  sentence  of  condemnation  4s 
cancelled,  and  a  sentence  of  acquittal  substituted  in  its  room,  be  accom- 
panied or  followed  up  by  a  transformation  of  our  nature  itself,  that  act 
would  not  and  could  not  put  us  in  possessioii  of' the  blessedness  for 
whicby  as  intelligent  and  immortal  beings,  we  are  designed.  li  is  true, 
indeed^  in  point  of  fact, that  when  God  in  his  mercy  has  extended  for^ 
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ffwemetB  to  a  nnmety  Att  -grddmu  ff^ocdwre  m/ZiWMr,  vii,ttM§  cost, 
$i9ip  short  tkuro;  ihmi nonewho  imve  been  aeqmUed  (^tke§mk  ofa» 
wM^ver  be  left  to  remam  pgrmanentfy  mtdmr  He  peilutm  ;  that  tkt 
ver^  mrmtmetamceefu  nmier  bekig  persuaded  so  t^beU^  Cknstas 
to  be  aeafied  of  Ood^  is  itse^  a  proof  that  he  hoe  at  the  same  time 
madergone  a  verp  great  and  decided ckamge ;  ami  thatweomght  not^ 
therefore  f  to  eoneeive  of  pardon  and  regeneration  as  if  theg  ^aU^  in 
reality^  be  separated*  Butwemag  so  far  conceive  qfthem^apart  as 
to  seCf  that  theg  are  essentiaUg  two  different  things;  that  pardon, 
though  of  infinite  importance^  and  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of 
the  happiaass  which  we  haveforfeUed^  is  rather  a  pledge  of  our  M&ia^ 
tion  than  aalwUien  itself  g  that  to  be  sa»edf  necessarilg  implies  our 
bemg  made. the  subjects  of  such  an  (^ration  wrought  upon  our  natursy 
as  may  rescue  it  from  the  polluting  and  debasing  inflmnce^ofsany  and 
subordinate  its  every  affection  and  feeling  to  the  will  of  Ood;  that 
salvatumy  therefore^  is  a  progressive  worky  consisting  in  a  growing 
eon/kienee  in  Christ*s  righteousness,  and  a  growing  conformity  to  hit 
image;  caad  that  this  work  is  accomplished  only  when  the  transforma" 
tion  is  complete^  and  the  impress  of  the  divine  likeness  is  rendered 
perfkct  and  permanent "    P.  415.  , 

Soy  ncGordbxg  to  this  theory,  ve  might  |>e  pardone^^  dod  yet, 
after  thi9  pardooi  have  no  chance  of  heaven,  unless  we  vece,  at 
the  same  time  or  etfterwarde,  regenerated ;  and  ^  the  vi^fle 
^  ire  ought  not  to  ifionceii^  of  pardon  and  regeHeratieii  aa  if 
they  could,  in  reality,  be  separated.*  And  frcm  all  this  diiaotie 
assemblage  of  agreement  and  distinction,  *^  it  is  abuvpahtly 

ftVlDENT  that  THE  AmiONITIOK  TO  WORK  OUr  OCFR  OWN  SALTA- 
TION IS  AS  NEC18S8ARY  AS  IT  IS  IMPRESSIVE"!!!!  For  our 
own  parts,  we  feel  constmined  to  draw  an  opposite  infer^ 
ence  rrom  the  premises.  If  pardon  ^nd  regeneration,  and, 
by  consequence,  jsalvation,  cannot  be  separated,  we  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  working  out  that  wliich  is  already  wrought,  and  no 
necessity  for  fear  and  trembling  where  the  event  is  certain. 
**  Aye,  but  we  are  to  fear  and  tremble  as  if  it  were  not.*  Such 
is  the  wb^tMce  of  the  r^^^  Jt  is  childish  to  talk  of  entertain- 
ing seiiti^ieQts,  every  moliTe  for  which  has  been  taken  «wiiy« 
Can  we  aufpose  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  pbin  asd  si^ni&uuat 
hngiiage  aiiove  cited  by  the  Doctor  Umsdf,  was  feigning  a 
feeKng  which  he  did  not  experienoe,  and  that  too,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, for  no  conceivable  purpose  ?  Did  he  **  keep  ymder  his 
body,  and  bring  it  into  snl^ection,  lest  that  ht  any-  meaws, 

trafiW  HE  HAD  preached  TO  OTHI^RSy   HE  HfMSSLF  SHOULD  BE  A 

CASTAWAY,**  if  there  were  no  means  by  which  be  could  become 
a  castaway?  The  supposition  is  outrageous,  but  it  is  necessary 
fur  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gordon,  and  thuis  be  states  it:— 


Go¥4^^  SemoM*  eta 

''  Ofdur  foundatkyn  of  hisho{>dB,  and  the  iecuntv  of  the  samd  ^ 
posit  which  h^  had  given  into  Uie  Redeemer^A  hancw,  the  apoBtJe  had 
no  dotiht ;  for  *  he  knew  wiiom  he  had  believCKl,  and  he  wai  persuaded 
that  he  waa  able  to  keep  that  wl»ch  he  had  ooramitted  to  hmi  against 
that  day/  But  fair  eonfidence  was  not  of  a  kind  to  permit  him  aepa-^ 
rating  between  a  sense  of  security^  cmd  the  habitnai  reeallection  of  the 
truth  on  which  thait  security  tested ;  or  to  allow  him  to  sit  easy  nndes 
anyrelaxationof  diligence  or  of  duty,"    P.  460. 

i 

Where  is  th^re  in  this  passage  of  St.  Paid^  however*  grmxmi 
for  the  belief  of  a  Final  Perseverance  ?  Who  ^ver  doiibte4  the 
ability  of  God  to  strengthen  and  preserve  those  who  tmcrt  in 
Him?  and  what  more  does  this  text  declare?  Surely  not  that 
God  will  forciblyconstrain  any  to  salvation^  and  that  we  may 
feel  secure  of  our  electioni  althougli^  for  some  undefinable  pur- 
pose, we  are  to  experience  "  fear  and  trembling.** 

We  sincerely  regret  that  an  earnest^  pious  Christian,  like  Dr. 
Gordon,  should  embrace  dogmata  which,  logically  pursued  and 
investigated^  subvert  all  the  great  experunental  practical  truths 
on  which  he  insists  with  so  much  force  and  felicity.  Of  his 
powers  we  have  already  afforded  our  readers  considerable  meaM 
of  jttdgbig*  We  will  only  add  one  extracti  to  shew  how  stix^nglv 
and  luminously  he  can  encounter  abstract  nia,  when  his  peculiar 
views  are  not  allowed  to  paralyse  his  vigorous  mind.  The  sub* 
ject  is  die  sin  of  Jeroboam. 

'^  Though  it  might  be  utteriy  impossible  Ibr.us  to  trace  the  giiik  oC 
any  individual  through  all  its  remote  consequences — though  we  might 
not  be  warranted  directly  to  charge  him  with  any  definite  portion  of  the 
sios  of  those  whom  he  has  been  instnimental  in  corrupting— and  though 
we  might  be  altogether  unable  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
co&triouted  to  the  amount  of  abounding,  iniquity ;  yet  to  God,  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  possible  combination  of  events,  anjf* 
can  assign  to  every  sepamte  cause  its  pre6^  share  of  theinfitteace  by 
which  these  events  are  brought  about,  every  action  of  eveiy  individaaJ 
must  be  perfectly  known,  both  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  cmects  those 
who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  subjected  to  its  influence ;  and  who 
does  not  perceive  Ijiat  his  all-4ieeing  eye  may  be  tracing  the  conscf. 
quences  of  a  guilty  deed,  at  the  distance  of  a^s  from  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  committed^  and  connecting  the  rum  of  multitudes  with  an 
action  which  the  perpetrator  himself  perhaps  dismissed  from  bis  recol- 
lection, with  as  little  concern  as  he  aid  the  worthless  gratification  that 
ied  to  it.  The  mm.  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancied  intellectual  supe-* 
nority,  awakens  in  the  mind  of  another  one  serious  doubt  on  the  sulsject . 
of  divine  truth,  or  he  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  ungodly  pleasure,  alrams 
a  fellow-creature  iato  a  participation  of  his  own  pioftigacy,  thtseby; 
opens  a  floo^-gate  wbidi  <hnnipcftea€e  alone  can  shut ;  and  wese  * 
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prophetic  eye  to  take  a  survey  of  the  future  consequences  of  one  such 
action,  it  might  see  there  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  evils,  as 
appalling  in  their  nature,  and  as  interminable  in  their  duvation,  as  those 
mich  Ahijah  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the  {»rediction  in  the  text.   The 
instant' such  a  man  has  succeeded  in.e£BBbcing  the  religious  impressions, 
or  corrupting  iJxe  moical  principles  of  ^nother^  he  has  put  a  principle  of 
evil  in  operation  which  it  iii  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  control ;  he  has 
inflicted  an  injury  which  the.  wealth  of  worlds,  if  it  were  at  his  com- 
mand, could  not  repair,  and  an  injury  too  df  which  he  can  neither  see 
the'termination  noir  calculate  the  extent;  the  victim  of  his  own  arti- 
fice is  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same  grimes,  and  to  entail  upon  others 
the  same  ruin ;  and  thus  may  the  ejects  of  his  sin  continue  to  be  per- 
petuated and  felt  when  he  himself  is  forgotten,  or  when  bis  memory 
Uvea  only  in  the  book  of  that  remembrance,  where  his  guilt  has  been 
recorded  in  connexion  with  its  consequences.    To  the  truth  of  these 
jremarks  the  experience  of  every  day  bears  melancholy  and  decisive 
evidence ;  for  who  has  not  known  them  exemplified,  and  to  a  fearful 
extent  too,  even  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation?    Yet  how 
little,  how  very  little  of  these  consequences  can  come  under  our  notice, 
compared  with  what  they  really  are,  and  must  appear,  therefore,  in  the 
siglit  of  God ;  and  how  fearful  must  the  judgment  seat  be  to  the  man 
who  is  there  to  be  reckoned  with  for  unforgiven  guilt  Uke  this, — who  shall 
then  be  compelled  to  read  the  faithful  record,  not  only  of  his  personal 
offences,  but  of  their  pestilential  effects, — ^who  shall  be  made  to  see  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  withering  influence  of  his  crimes  has  affected 
the  moral  well-being  of  his  fellow-men,— ^-and  shall  be  confronted  with 
the  multitudes,  whose  impenitence  he  was  instrumental  in  sealing,  and 
to  whose  ruin,  therefore,  he  has  in  reality  contributed  T'    P.  56^ 


Sermons^  Expositions^  arid  Addresses  at  the  Holy  Communion.  By 
the  late  Ai,B,XAVi}%K  Wavgh,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church 
in  Miles  Lane,  London;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Memoir  of  ihe 
Author.    8vo.  Pp.  538.     10s.  6i.     Underwood.     1825. 

We  collect  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  that  a 
parentis  partiality  has  given  these  sermons  to  the  public.  Their 
unfinished  state  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  meet  the  eye  of  criticism.  In  some 
instances  they  are  little  more  than  expanded  notes.  The  lan- 
guage is  animated  and  glowing,  sometimes  too  flowery,  as  we 
idiould  think,  for  the  chastened  dimity  of  the  subject;  but 
suited,  perhaps,  to  the  audience  before  whom  the  discourses 
were  delivered,  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  extemporaneous 
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efiusiens.  The  author  verges  sometixnes  also  upon  a  secularUtf 
of  phrases  and  subjects  ^vhieh  we  are  act  iiicUned  to  approve; 
but  we  are  pleased  with  the  cheerful  dresa  in  which  lie  sets 
religion  before  us«  The  warmth  of  his  tone  is  liot-that  of 
enthusiasni,  but  of  9ober  experience;  and»  upon  the  report  of 
his  biographer,  he  bore  ^testimony,  in  his  short  and  suffering 
career,  to  the  truth  of  what  he  preached.  Of  the  thirteen 
Sermons,  we  prefer  the  fifth,  "  On  the  Consolations  of  Religion," 
from  John  xiv.  1.  After  speaking  of  the  antidote  furnished  in 
the  text  to  the  troubles  *  of  hfe,  Mr.  Waiigh  thus  proceeds : 

"  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  the  evils  of  life  ;  it  teaches  to  regard 
the  world  as  a  scene  of  moral  discipline,  where  pleasure  is  present  to 
ieduccy  and  pain  to  deter  from  duty ;  with-  one  or  the  other  of  which  we 
are  uaremittingly  assailed,  and  for  either  of  which  it  is  wisdom  as  well 
as  duty  to  be  prepared :  it  thus  leads  him  who  believes  to  be  ever  actiVvC, 
and  expecting  to  have  ever  in  readiness  for  exercise  those  principles  and 
affections  by  which  the  assaults  of  adversity  are  repelled,  and  the  en- 
ticements of  prosperity  are  resisted.  It  supports  the  mind  under  ca- 
lamity; it  puts  to  flight  all  that  host  of  paralysing  feelings  which 
unbelief  of  a  Divine  Providence  inspires,  which  the  notion  of  fatality 
originates.  .  It  discloses  the.  haD^d  of  a  father  dispensing  severities,  not 
as  indications  of  wrath,  but  as  chastisements.  .  It  presumes  manliness 
Qf spirit,  by  securtpg  die  approbs^tion  of  conscience;  and  cheers. and 
animates  to  endurfinqe,  by  hopes  of  a  future  reward.  It  illumines  the 
<larkness  that  hangs  over  futurity,  by  displaying  the  solemn  realities 
of  judgment,  of  an  endless,  bliss  prepared  for  all  who  believe  in  God 
and  Christ.  It  changes  fear  into  hope,  and  dismay  into  ecstasy.  Nor 
does  religion  effect  all  this  by  the  unaided  display  of  the  truths  about 
which  it  is  concerned,  but  by  introducing  to  a  state  in  which  God 
is  well  pleased  with  man  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  which  Christ 
confers  on  those  who  are  reconciled  to  his  Father,  all  that  renovation  of 
principle  and  affection  which  is  implied  in  the  very  capacity  of  appro- 
priating Uiis  comfort."     P.  1 1 4. 

A  more  characteristic  passage  is  the  following  extract  from 
the  twelfth  Sermon  on  **  Christian  Charity  ;"  the  most  complete 
as  a  composition. 

"  Sweet  is  the  opening  of  spring,  to  mark  the  sterile  winter  puttings 
forth  the  promise  of  fruitfulness,  the  cheerless  trees  mantling  themselves^ 
with  foliage,  the  herbage  shooting  out  its  tender  blacle,  the  flower  open- 
ing its  beauties,  and  the  birds  resuming  their  sprightliness  and  song. 
But  how  tarae  dnch  pleasure,  compared  with  that  which  arises,  from 
contemplating  a  widowed  family  reviving,  the  glow,  of  health  returning 
on  the  emaci^ed  cheek,  strength.to  the  arm,  joy  to  the  eye,  and  vivacity 
to  the  tongue  that  h^th  long  uttered  only  dejection  zfA  mourning:  and 
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bdw  doM  it  enhfuic^  Oid  pfeasiiNr,  1^  f«flMf  i&al  IfliiiriltfClltalt;  k 
own  work !    They  are  hamy  wha  «e  the  ofejeett  o{.j«ar  bowty ;  Irat 
^  who  have  expariouwlft  eau  laH  tlwt « it  bsMN^hlMed  to  gtre  than 
to  receive/"    F.  267. 


NOTICES. 


A  LitercU  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David ;  solely  upon  the  An- 
thority  of  the  RevV  J.  Pa-rkhurst,  M.A.  8vo,  Pp.  164.  lOs. 
London.    Wetton.    1825. 

Any  work  which  tends  to  fix  attention  upon  a  certmn  part  of 
Holy  Writ,  is  in  some  respect^  valuable  :  even  its  defects  may 
lead  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  original,  and  a  more  prac- 
tical Imowledge  of  the  inspired  writings,,  Under  this  impres- 
sion, we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  publication,  wnich, 
being  modestly  put  torth,  may  induce  its  readers  to  foUow  the 
example  of  its  author  in  improving  their  acquaintance  with  the 
*  beauties  c£  the  book  of  Psalms,  Yet  we  confess  that  we  should 
hatre  liked  more  of  the  royal  Psalmist^s  sublime  and  impressive' 
poesy,  and  less  of  the  lexicographer*s  dry  and  prosaic  rendering. 
Although  we  wish  to  give  every  due  credit  to  an  unpretending 
performance,  we  may  not  pass  imnoticed  a  hazardous  assertion 
m  the  Preface,  **  That  the  Word  of  God  is  the  same  in  all  ma-^ 
terial  points,  whether  translated  by  the  pen  of  the  learned,  or 
the  diugence  of  the  novice,'*  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  especially, — ^its  idioms  and  peculiarities, — ^is  essential 
to  a  correct  interpretation.  To  the  presumptuous  confidence 
of  the  unlearned  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  schism  and  dis- 
sension which  unhappily  disfigure  the  Protestant  church,  and 
E>e  occasion  to  its  enemies  to  triiunph  in  its  seeming  discord. 
I  the  volume  before  us,  the  variations  from  the  autbcMciaed 
reading,  though  more  numerous  than  the  prefixed  advertise- 
tnent  had  led  us  to  expect^  are  generally  unimportant,  so  fhr  as 
regards  the  sense. 

We  transcribe  the  last  Psahn  as  a  specimen. 
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*^  1.  Glorify  J  AH.  Glorify  God  in  his  ssActuary :  glorify  him  in  hi« 
powerful  ^nuament. 

V2.  Glorify  him.  in  bis  mighty  acts:  glorify  him  aecordiDglobMi 
exeaUeftt  g^atness.  


*^3.  Ghmiy  him  irith  the  aound  of .  the  trumpet ;  glorify  ksm  mUh 

thd  8triBged.uifltruments«nd  the  harp. 

^'  4.  Glorify  him  with  the  timbrel  imd  wind  instruments :  glorify  hin 
with  the  stringed  instruments  and  the  organ. 

"  5*  Glorify  him  with  the  loud  cymbak,  glorify  him  with  the  clangs 
ing  cymbals. 

*"  6.  Let  every  thing  that  Iweathes  glorify  JAH.     Glorify  ye  J  AH.* 


A  Manual  of  Jbevotionfor  a  sick  Person;  containing  Meditations^ 
Prayers,  and  Hynrns,  for  every  Day  in  the  Week :  to  which  dre 
added.  Reflections  on  Recovery.  Compiled  from  the  works  ofemh^ 
nent  Divines.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ifai^ 
Pp.  182.    45.    London;    Baldwin.    1825. 

Of  all  the  afflictions  to  w^hich  our  nature  is  e^xposed,  sicknes^i 
is  most  directly  a  visitation  from  on  high ;  m  the  strictest  sense^ 
a  falling*  into  the  band  of  the  Lord^  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
men.  In  the  infliction  of  many  species  ^f  suffering,  the  Al- 
mighty is  pleased  to  employ  the  agency  of  our  feUow  men^ 
whose  w^aKnesses  and  passions  may  stir  us  up  to  impatience 
against  them^  as  the  authors  of  our  misery ;  whust  we  forget  by 
whose  will  lilone  they  are  permitted  to  do  ud  harm.  In  do4%.. 
iflness  we  have  no  temptation  to  such  distnic|ing  thoughts ;  no 
intervening  instrument  diverts  attention  from  the  Almighty  hand 
which  smites  us  for  our  benefit  We  are  then  without  excuse  . 
if  we  work  not  together  with  him  by  improving,  to  our  advaof 
tage^  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence*  The  little  work 
before  us  naturally  gives  rise  to  such  reflections  as  these ;  and 
it  is  well  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  into  a  right  frame^by  sug- 
gesting profitable  meditations  in  Uie  time  of  sickness.  **  It  lays 
no  claioi  ta  originality^  as  the  plan  is  avowedly  derived,  and  the 
matter  principally  selected  from,  the  works  of  Thomas-a-Kem- 
pis^  Dean  Stanhope,  Paleyr  Le  Mesurier,  and  other  pious  di- 
vines, long  since  numbered  among  the  dead.**  With  some  cur-/ 
taifanent  6f  the  prayers,  too  specific  for  general  use,  this  Ma- 
nual might  be  rendered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  village  libra- 
ry ;  and  would  be  received  with  apxnrobafion  by  many  vmo  have 
expeiincecl  the  difficulty  4)f  .providing  such  iastmction  for  the 
lower  classes,  when  lingering  under,  tedious  disorders,,  the 
forerunners  of  dissolution.  The  size  and  expense  of  its  pre- 
sent form  will  pcev^it  a  circulation  so  extensive  as  it  deserves*^ 
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iThe  Parish. Chunch;  or  Religion  dn  Britain.    jBjf  Thomas  Wood, 
A.M.,  Author  of  the  Mosaic  History,  ^c.  Sfc.    8vo.     Pp.  4t2. 
'     10s.  6d.     London..  Longman.     1825. 

-  • 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  more  than  two  short  specimens 
.of  this  Judicious  and   learned  work.     Our  •  readers  will,  we 
hope,,  be  satisfied.'    Speaking  of  George  the  First,  Mr.  Wood 
thus  delivers  himself: 

"  He  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  what  he 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  this  cause,  and  his  preferring  the  crown  of  Bri- 
tain to  that  of  Bohemia,  affording  sufficient  evidence.  He  came  to 
this  country  to  save  us  frpm  Popery  and  slavery;  for  what  else  could 
l)e  an  inducement  ?  He  was  a  high  and  mighty  prince  before  he  came 
^amohg  us  ;  had  large  dominions,  and  abundance  of  honours^  being  the 
"Grand  Standard-bearer,  Arch-treasurer,  and  Prince  Elector  of  the  Ro- 
man empire." .   P.  234. 

Upon  the  punishment  of  "Nadab  arid  Abihu  wehave  the 
following  ingenious  commentary  for  the  use  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  *•  Parish  Church." 


c< 


Now  though  they  were  not  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  forbidden 
to  p\it  strange  fire  in  their  censers ;  yet  it  was  crime  enough  that  1  God 
had  not  commanded  it ;'  it  is  not  a  sufiicient  reason  to  introduce'  any 
thing  into  religious  worship  because  it  is  riot  expressly  prohibitea. 
Nadab  and  Abihu  sinned  greatly  because  they  offered  what  was  not 
commanded.  In  this  sense^  whatever  is  not  commanded  of  God,  is 
forbidden  by  him ;  who  will  accept  of  no  homage  from  us  in  the  matter 
of  religious  worship,  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  him,:,  and  by. him  only." 
P.263. 

•  It  is  from  the  application  of  this  principle,  we  presume,  that 
Mr.  W.  has  thought  it  expedient^  in  writing  upon  the  "  Parish 
Church,"  to  omit  every  thing  which  distinguishes  it  'from 'the 
Meeting  House.  As  he  virtually  reduces  the  authority  of  the 
Parish  Priest  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  self-constituted  itinerant 
or  local'  preacher,  we  should  wish  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  are  enjoined. 


The  Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  Three  Centuries,  on 
.  thenecessity  of  believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  truly  God. 
'.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bishop  Bull,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
•  Memoir  of  his  Life.  J5y  Mc  Rev.  T.  Rankin.  .  8vo.  .;^..312, 
'    8s.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

« 

Of  the  great. value  of  the  ori^nal  treatise.of£bhop  Bisdlit is 
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unnecessary  to  speak;  its  praise " indeed  being  "ift  all  tlie 
Churches."  It  appears  that  the  translation  now  presented .  to 
the  public  was  uivlertaken  at  the  desire  of  Arehdeacon  WrAng- 
ham,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  transjiator  has  executed 
his  task  fairly ;  and  has  added  a  memoir  of  the  author,  and  some 
notesy  which  render  the  whole  lAore  interesting  to  the  class  ef 
leaders  who  are  most  likely  to  make  use  of  it* 


Six  Lectures  on  Popery ;  delivered  in  King  Street  Chapel,  Maidstone, 
By  WiLXiAM  GrosbA.'  12mo.  Pp.  274.  6s:  London.  Ht^Ms- 
worth.     1825. 

This  little  book,  though  containing  many  passages  which  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  approve,  and  com- 
piled, in  a  great  measure,  from  second  and  third  rate  authori- 
ties, yet  is  well  adapted  to  set  before  common  readers  a  clear 
statement  of  important  facts  illative  to  Popery,  ahd  can  haO'dly 
fail  to  be  useful  in  its  sphere.  It  is^  to  be  regriettQd  that  Mr. 
Groser  places  so  much  reliance  on  Dr.  G.  Cahipbell-s  *'  Lee-, 
tures  on  Ecclesiastical  History," — ^but  it  must  also,  in  justice,  be 
observed,  tiiat  he  is  very  scrupulous  in  quoting  the  statemt^hts 
of  the  Romanists  themselves. 


A  Translation  of  Bishop  Pearson*  s  Annals  of  St.  Paul;  to  which  are 
added,  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  most  approved  Annota- 
tions.     12mo.     Pp.  118.     Cambridge.     W.  P.  Grant.     1825. 

This,  we  suppose,  like  some  otber  of  Mr.  Grant's  publications, 
is  put  forth  with  a  view  to  the  ease  of  the  Cambridge  Under- 
graduates- It  contains  some  useful  matter  in  the  notes,  (which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work)  collected  from  good 
authora,  and,  in  general^  not  without  judgment. 

Questions  and  Answers  upon  the  History  and  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testamenty  as  illustrated  and  explained  by  Passdges  frofn  the  New 
Testament:  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  the  Masters  ahd-Mis- 
tresses  of  the  National  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  Coipus  Ckristi  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  154. 
London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

In  this  little  book  consideraUe  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Scrip- 
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tufes  of  the  Old  Testament  by  references  to  thosei  of  the  New. 
It  is  highly  deserring  of  circulation^  being  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  general  instruction,  as  to  those  to  which 
more  immediate  reference  is  made  in  the  title  page.  It  might, 
however^  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  short 
account  of  each  of  the  Sacred  Writers^  prefixed  to  their  re- 
spective works,  with  a  few  dates  and  geographical  illustrations. 


^  Companion  for  Pilgrims  in  their  Journey  to  Ckmaan :  consistimg  of 
Divine  Songs  for  their  Recreation,  Meditations  mi  the  various  expe- 
riences they  meet  with,  and  select  Texts  of  Scripture  for  their  food 

.  and  nourishment  by  the  way,  12mo.  Pp.  106.  2s^  London. 
Nesbett.     1825. 

The  preface  to  this  work  begins  as  follows  : — 

"  Soon  after  I  knew  the  Lord,  He  discovered  to  me  that  this  worid, 
through  which  I  was  passing,  was  a  waste-howling  wilderness/'  &€. 

It  is  signed  "  An  Old  Pilgrim^''  and  dated  "  Dunstable." 
Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conjecturing  from  the 
phraseology  made  use  of,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  publication. 
Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  Dunstable  to  Bedford,  the 
similarity  of  the  subjects,  and  an  occasional  coincidence  in  lan- 
guage, he  will  be  miserably  disappointed  who  expects  to  find 
in  these  pages  any  thing  to  remind  him  of  the  originality  and 
force  of  John  Bunyan. 


Hymns.     By  John  Bow  ring.      12mo.     Pp.  144.      3s  ^    London 

Hunter.      1825. 

Mr.  Bowring  has  evidently  not  studied  German  in  vain.  In 
the  little  volume  before  us,  he  has  given  us  some  pleasing  spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  at  versification,  expressive  of  sentiments 
.of  general  piety,  with  as  much  variety  of  metre,  and  as  few  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Christianity^  as  could  well  be  devised. 
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BIBLICAL  MEMORANDA. 

(No.  III.) 

Jesus  having  been  baptized,  returned  from  the  Jordan  and 
went  into  the  wilderness,  in  which  the  Temptation  occurred. 
The  particular-  situation,  where  this  event  took  place,  has 
formed  the  subject  of  many  critical  conjectures :  Biicher  has 
mentioned  several  opinions,  to  which  we  can  ascribe  no  cer- 
tainty ;  and  others  have  disputed  whether  the  whole  were  an 
%Mraais  or  a  real  transaction.  There  is  however  a  striking  co« 
incidence  in  the  narrative  with  ancient  customs :  the  IsraeUtes 
were  forty  years  in  the  wilderness*,  and  both  Moses  .and  Elijah 
retired  to  the  desert ;  and  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  East, 
where  a  legislator  or  prophet  has  arisen,  has  this  species  of  se- 
clusion been  practised.  Plutarch  (in  vit&  Numse)  records  this 
retirement  from  society  and  system  of  meditation  to  have  been 
observed  by  Numa,  and  remarks,  Zri  (jlbv  ovv  tolvtol  7[o>Xoit  rm 
itoiw  9raXaift)v  /xi/da/v  soixsv  ois  oi  ^qpyss  re  tts^I  ^Arreci}  xal  Bidt/voi 
ve^i  ^Hqoiorou  xal  veql '  'EvS</piiA;vof  "A^xaies*  •  •  •  •  *vaqa\afi6vref 
riyoi^moav,  ovx  aSviiKov  icri* 

In  the  legends  which  Henry  Lord  has  collected,  Zerdust  is 
introduced  undergoing  a  like  temptation  from  the  Evil  Principlie, 
in  which  we  notice  a  great  similarity  of  expression ;  whence  we 
infer  that  the  original  of  the  tradition  maybe  the  records  of  the 
Evangelists.  Schindler  calls  the  ^requyiov  tov  Uqov  very  indefi- 
nitely vhym  }®SS '  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  if  it  were  part  of  the 
temple  itself,  it  was  the  top  of  the  CmlA  or  porch,  "  because, 
like  wings,  it  extended  itself  in  breadth  on  every  side,  far  be- 
yond the  breadth  of  the  temple ;"  but  others  argue  in  favour  of 
the  ffTo«  ^adiX'ix^,  of  which  an  ample  description  is  given  in  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  1.  XV.  c.  14.  Yet  Lightfoot,  in  another  part  of  his 
works,  conceives  the  battlements  to  have  been  implied  by 
TTTf^vyiov,  and  such  he  deems  the  Ttpin  in  Deut.  xxii.  8.  But 
Trnqvyiov,  according  to  the  Greek  lexicographers,  answers  to 
ax^»  and  axqurinqiov,  as  *pO  and  n2tp  are  sometimes  used.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  xi.  10,  writes,  rii  r&v  U^m  oriya^ 
9rreqa  xau  aBTovi  xaKovm.    Krebsius,  Olearius,  and  Wetstein, 

*  We  are  inclined  to  tk  ink.  that -at  v.3  ao  allusion  i»  made  to  some  proTerbial 
expressioo  ourrent  at  tbat  tiine^  because  it  again  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  9. ;  and 
it  appears  to  bavt  been  the  bubject  of  rofcrence  iu  ProV.  xx.  17. 
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have  diffusely  discussed  the  point ;  and  Kypke  and  Tychsen 
may  also  be  advantageously  consulted. 

Afterwards,  our  Saviour  was  taken  bU  oqog  i5%J/i7Xw  Xi'av.  About 
this  mountain,  as  many  disputes  as  about  the  e^fAos  Imve  been 
agitated:  some  have  decided  in  &vour  of  Nebo,  others  in  favour 
of  Moriah.  "An  is  mons  ....  fuerit  Nebo  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1.) 
▼el  QuarantaniOy  vel  alius,  frustrsl  qweritaf^  Rosenmiiller  sen- 
sibly observes ;  yet  that  it  was  not  Moriah  we  may  infer,  because 
in  that  case  the  scene  of  the  two  temptations  would  have  been 
the  same.  Nor  must  we  assign  any  credit  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Temptation,  which  is  now  shown  as  such,  from  whence 
Mariti  asserts  that  the  Arabian  mountains,  the  land  of  Gilead, 
and  of  the  Ammonites,  the  plains  of  Moab,  Jericho,  the  Jordan, 
and  Mare  Mortuum,  may  be  seen,  because  authority  16  totally 
wanting  to  the  substantiation  of  its  identity  *.  It  is,  notwithstand- 
big,  a  curious  fact  that  ancient  ascetics  and  reformers  not  only  re- 
tired into  solitudes,  but  were  accustomed  likewise  to  seek  the 
seclusion  of  mountainous  districts :  thus  Elijah  went  to  Carmel, 
and  Elisha  and  other  prophets  are  recorded  to  have  been  in 
such  spots,  the  impostor  Mohammed  also  spent  before  his  mis- 
sion one  month  in  every  year   on  Mount  ]Z^.      Although 

xoafMs  in  this  verse  appears  to  be  the  same  as  D /1]^»  its  signifi- 
cation must  be  the  regions  of  Palestine :  we  cannot  imagine  how 
Lightfoot  could  interpret  it  "  Ronie,  with  her  empire  and.state.** 
The  divisions  of  Palestine,  at  that  period,  authorize  our  inter- 
pi^tation  most  iuUy ;  and  no  other  can  be  proposed  without  in- 
curring most  unanswerable  objections.  Idle  specidations  have 
been  indulged  on  the  11th  verse;  but  it  sufficiently  explains  it- 
self. 

The  testimony  of  John  is  the  next  point,  according  to  Mac- 
knight,  (although  we  think  incorrectly,)  that  is  supposed  to 
follow  this  event.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  harangued  the 
multitudes  for  three  successive  days  on  the  subject  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  visit  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  probably,  was  in- 
tended in  part  to  inquire  into  his  statements,  in  part  to  observe 
whether  .he  was  introducing  any  innovation  into  the  religion 
taught  by  the  different  schools.  We  find  them  examining  his 
doctrines  by  the  test  of  their  traditions  respecting  Elijah  and 
the  Messiah,  and  we  find  John  making  a  lAaorvqia  or  profession 
of  faith.  The  extraordinary  sTrtfayuajwlnca  happened  to  his 
father  Zachariah  in  the  temple,  and  which  must  have  been 
known  to  all  Jerusalem,  his  Levitical  descent  on  the  paternal 

*  Cf.  J6h.  Danidis  Majoris  Scrutinium  Satanicae  Cosmodi  Kft*g  in  TKesauro 
Thcologico-Philologico,  necnon  Andreas  Gotbofrcdi  Amraoni  diss,  de  l^nla- 
tore  Satana  confVitato. 
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side,  as  well  as  oil  the  maternal  his  descent  from  the  house  of 
Aaron,  must  have  induced  them  to  regard  his  claims  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  than  they  would  have  regarded  those  of  a  com^- 
mon  reformer.  Hence,  however  they  may  have  denied  his  decla- 
rations, it  is  divinely  asserted,  that  he  was  in  general  accounted 
a  prophet. 
The  style  of  expre3sion  in  the  20th  verse  is  perfectly  oriental;. 

thus,  Fakteddin  says,  ^y*jJ^  J  ^  L*3UllI  5*331^1  jUsI   "  he  dis- 

liiissed  his  three  children,  and  did  not  retain  them"    In  like- 
manner,  -Sophocles,  Antig;  448,  writes, 

The  prosaic  writers  of  the  Greeks  also  furnish  us  with  cor* 
responding  examples. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  title  «m»vo$  rov  ©eoS,  reference 
is  made  to  the  paschal  lamb,  although  some  absurd  discussions, 
have  taken  place  respecting  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence^ 
alludes  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  rite,  but  plenarily,  to  those, 
prophecies  which  designated  the.vicarious  office  of  the  Messiah, 
Thus,  in  Yalcut  Rtibeni,  f.  xxx.  §.  4.  bmw^  r\)W  7310  Tl'IDn, 
"  The  Messiah  bears  the  sins  of  Israel.'^  Justin  Martyr,  in  bis. 
controversy  with  Trypho,  says,  that  the  lamb  was  roasted  at  the 
fire,  (rx^/L^ari^o/xfivov  oiMiwi  tw  (rx'niJMri  t5  aratf^v :  this  statement 
we  should  be  inclined  to  reject  on  his  single  testimony;  but  li 
derives  a  corroboration  from  Maimonides  in  Hilkoth  Korban^ 
Happesach,  c.  viii.  §.  10.  Abarbanel,  f.  cl.  c.  4,  on  Exodus  af- 
firms, that  it  represented  l/JID  nW  blKH  /IMH,  the  ^BiyiJLx  of 
a  dying  man.  Hence  Deylii^ius  argues,  that  the  Baptist  indi* 
cated  him  as  o  a/^vor.  Le  Moine  conjectured,  that  it  was  the 
period  of  the  annual  expiation  when  this  event  occurred,  and 
that  as  the  Jews  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter,  the  Baptist 
pointed  him  out  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  Jahn  in  Hermes 
neuticis  has  shown  that  af^aqTia  means  here  the  ptmishment  of 
sin;  for  if  it  were  rendered  into  Hebrew,  it  would  be  KBH  or 
PiT:  cf.  Lev.  ix.  6,7.— xxiv.  15.— V.  16. 19. 

b'choettgen  has  referred  irS  /xeveis-  at  ver.  39  to  a  Hebraism,  to 
which  he  has  cited  a  parallel  from  Zohar :  the  phrase,  however, 
is  common  to  all  the  Semitical  languages:  in  Uke  manner,  tqxea^i 
jcal  VJere  may  be  supplied  with  counterparts  from  various  rabbit 
nical  works.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  change 
of  Peter's  name:  many  instances  of  a  similar  change  both  of  meri 
and  places  may  be  selected  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  prac- 
tice is  of  contmual  occurrence  among  the  orientals,  particiuarly 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  it  was  so  in  ancient  times  we  may  sa- 
tisf;^om"i5elves  from  the  MS.  of  Antar. 
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Nathaniers  question  at  v.  47  appeiirs  to  have  been  proter- 
bial:  the  situation  of  Nazareth  itself  exposed  the  inhabitants  to 
the  temptation  of  reli^ous  defection,  and  for  many  precedkig 
ages  it  was  remarkable  for  the  flagitiousness  of  its  inmates. 

Macknight  places  after  this  the  marriage  in  Cana,  which 
some  have  fabled  to  have  been  the  marriage  of  St.  John,  as  that 
wretched  work,  the  ^^^  JJJ\^  observes.    iS  s£,  ^]  JLx:  ^ 

£JL\SS  y^d  jyiQjLx  ]j*y^  yj^if-  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^  sJ*'3f'  ^   ^^^^ 

^dj  ^^iUMi  4>yLt  %Cf/  ^^j  ^ 

"  The  principal  circumstance  in  it  was,  that  John,  whose  mar- 
riage it  was,  left  his  bride  yet  a  virgin,  and  of  his  own  accord 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Messiah.'*  Wetstein  presumes  that  at 
this  time  Joseph  was  dead«  The  Syriac  version  calls  the  town 
li4o  JC0/J9O,  which  has  been  imagined  to  be  an  error  in  the 
copies  for  p  |0 :  and  the  yoSpio;  was  the  feast  which  invariably 
attended  every  marriage,  viz.  the  tlTWD  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  fft;/x?roffiov  of  the  Greeks.  The  UiX 
use  yifMi  in  this  sense.  From  both  Genesis  and  Judges  it  is 
evident  that  the  marriage-feasts  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  lasted 
seven  or  eight  days ;  they  had  the  procession  and  pomp  of  an 
^*t^jCf  and  mention  is  made  in  the  rabbinical  works  of 
ctowns  worn  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Dancing  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  preceded  them,  as  at  ordinary  oriental 
weddings*:  the  bride  was  covered  with  her  veil,  and  a  cup  of 
wine  was  carried  before  her,  called  that  of  separation  or  purity. 
It  appears  also  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews,  that  it  was 
customary  for  firiends  to  send  measures  of  wine,  as  presents,  on 
these  occasions. 

Some  have  weaved  strange  theories  from  the  words  oSwu  ^juj 
«  i^a  iJiiu,  taking  them  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Greek,  or  ap- 
plying them  to  his  passion.  They  are,  as  Schoettgen  has  re- 
marked, simply  the  HSOn  ^OD  H71  of  the  Rabbin,  and  mean 
only  that  aU  things  are  not  yet  ready  for  me.  Thus  Suidas  inter- 
prets &^ — Tuu^Qi  imr^iiios.  Nor  need  we  be  astonished  at  the 
anxiety  manifested  at  the  deficiency  of  the  wine,  since  Plutarch 
(Sympos.  V.  5.)  has  informed  us  in  what  light  such  a  deficiency 
was  viewed.  Gregory  Nyssene  has  given  an  outrageous  ex- 
planation of  this  passage. 

The  Si^  Xi%yau  Ligntfoot  conceives  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
Dn3,  with  this  difference,  that  these  mentioned  by  St.  John 
were  of  stone.  Others  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  the 
v^;  but,  as  we  are  certified  by  the  Arabic  j^,  these  were 

buckets.   They  are  the  tS^XM  ^3  noticed  by  Llghtfoot  in  Hor. 
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Tabou;  yet.of  what  description  they  were«^he  no  where  apprues 
us.  '  It  would  now  probably  be  difficult  to  determine  the  parti- 
cidar«Mt>  since  tl^is  is.  a  generic  title,  and  is  cited  as  such  in  the 
Mishnah.  (Yadaim  c.  1.  §•  2.)  Nor  will  the  measure  which 
they  contained  assist  our  research ;  because  the  lxx  have  ren- 
dered three  distinct  Hebrew  words  by  iur^rii%.  We  may  in- 
deed suppose,  that  these  stone  vessels  were  of  different  dimen- 
sions ;  yet,  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been  of  the  sort  used  by 
the  Jews  in  iheir  purifications,  Pocock,  on  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  the  book  Lkbush,  respecting  the  **  labium  seneum"  in 
the  tabernacle,  is  of  opinion,  that  like  that,  they  were  provided 
with  nU^nS,  by  means  of  which  the  wine  was  drawn ;  and  this 
idea  he  founds  on  the  words  amX'hfjari  vtnt*  Athenaeus  and 
many  of  the  Classical  writers  have  noticed  the  stone  vessels  of 
former  times,  and  Clairke  (Trav.  v.  ii.  p.  448.)  describes  some 
which  he  imagined  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Evangelist. 

From  Plutajrch's  account  of  the  symposiareh,  we  may  collect 
many  particulars  concerning  the  «§x*r^xXivo$,  whose  name  was 
derived  from  the  practice  oflying  on  couches  at  feasts,  and  from 
the  usual  custom  of  having,  three  in  each  banqueting-roonu 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  entertainment  devolved  on  him^ 
it  was  his  duty  to  taste  each  dish  and  the  wine  before  they  were 
offered  to  the  guests,  as  slaves  were  wont  to  taste  them  in  the 
East,  as  a  precaution  against  the  infusion  of  poison.  Kuinoel 
seems  to  think  the  aiq%ir^Kkivos  in  this  verse  to  have  been  a  ser^ 
vant,  and  praefect  of  the  slaves,  but  sufficient  authority  for  the 
hypothesis  does  not  exist ;  and  Lightfoot  deemed  him  to  have 
been  the  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  bridegroom's  Messing^ 
and  that  blessing  over  the  iTV)t2^3rT  UO  or  cup  of  good  news, 
which  they  drank,  qu&m  de  iUibatd  sponstB  honore  certiaresfacti 
fuissent.  Yet  as  the  master  of  each  family  on  ordinary  occasions 
pronounced  the  blessing,  for  the  same  reason  the  d^x^''^^^^^^^ 
would  pronounce  it  on  particular  festivities ;  from  whence  we 
can  no  more  infer  him  to  have  been  a  chaplain,  than,  from  the 
office  which  he  discharged,  we  can  argue  him  to  have  been  a 
servant.  At  weddings,  the  person  appointed  to  this  function 
was  usually  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  and  that,  at  least,  he  was 
a  guest,  we  may  conclude  from  Ecclesiasticus  xxxii.  1.  (in  the 

LXX.   C.    XXXV.) 

After  this  feast  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum,  and  from  thence  to 
Jenisalem»  where  he  kept  his  first  passover.  At  this  St.  John 
records  his  purification  of  the  temple  from  the  moniey-changers, 
and  those  who  sold  sheep  and  oxen  there ;  but  the  other  evan- 
gelists connect  it  with  events  shortly  antecedent  to  his  passion. 
Reserving .  therefore  our  observations  for  the  order  in  which 
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they  place  it»  we  shall  consider  sosne  exptesAms  in  die  oenfe- 
rence  with  Nicodemus,  which  is  the  next  in  the  series  of  re- 
corded occurrences.  Three  men  named  HOHp^  are  cited  in  the 
Tahnudy  the  legend  relative. to  whom. is  detailed  by  Liglitfoot; 
but  this  appears  rather  framed  from  the  history,  dtan  exiatiog 
independently  of  it.  The  Jews  indeed  will  coin  fictions  fn>m  the 
slightest  liistorieal  doxuiments;  and  this  is  in  many  points  at  va« 
riarice  with  the  character  of  Nicodemus,  as  one  of  the  Simhe* 
drin.  As  to  the  tradition,  that  his  proper  namis  was  not  Nico« 
demus,  but  Bonai  ^31^,  who  is  reckoned  (in  Sanbedrin,  f.  xUik 
§.  1.)  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  bat-vegard  it  as 
one  of  the  ineptiae  of  the  later  Jews.  Photius,  in  his .  Bib* 
liotheca,  has  preserved  (p.  383.)  from  the  works  o£  Cbrysippgs, 
Presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  the  following  singular  legend  of  Um: 

'*Ku^  ii  Ev  rSSe  rca  ^^ico  xal  tov  tqv  llavKw  Karsi  rin  yifjuov  Ha* 
axuKov  rafAaTufiiKy  xal  TTtareuaxvrat,  xal  fiaTFria^ivrd,  xal'  Niw^SiiMW 
rov  wxreqivav  (plKov,  xal  ifjLeqivov  ysyowTa,  xal  pat^rv^  r^^w^rra: 
ov  xcu  obf^iov  yiveaiai  rov  Ps/ixtf XirjX  19  l(jro^ia  SiSa«x£i*  fy^rn'riapuAm 
a  btoTB^v  uvo  *lo>fdwou  xal  nirqou*  ov  ptoirQv  ii,aKKa  xfli  rpu  JToimb- 
Tuiik  viLiBa^  ''Af^i^bs  ovofA^a  avrS'  rov  ywt  tM^xa^f»f  Vn(oi9t§/Lcof  hrti  ewv* 
dovTO  *louia4oi  fiaTfrlaaa^aiy  ita  Tovro  n^'rffais  woXX^Tf  v^i^a^^w,  a7s 
tmp^oji  iviL&Kndaif  ^er'  oX/yov  IrcT^u^Bri,  The  document  proceeds 
to  state,  that  Gamaliel  and  Abibus  were  buried  in  m^  same 
&nx9),  and  (on  the  testimony  of  one  Lucian,)  that  Nicodemus  was 
deposited  in  another,  at  the  feet,  of  that  which  contained  die 
body  of  the  first  martyr  Stephen.  Nicodemus,  however,  was  a 
common  Greek  name,  as  we  know  from  Diodorus  Siculiia  and 
other  writers. 

We  find  him  coming  io  Jesus  by  night,  attesting  the  convicr 
tion  of  the  Jews  (oiiaf^ev)  that  he  was  a  Divine  Teacher»  aoid  al- 
Icfging  his  miracles,  as  the  reasons.of  that  belief.  It  ha9  been 
supposed  that  M/3  TWP  may  have  been  his  phrase,  which  oc^ 
curs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  used  to  express 
the  divine  miracles  wrought  at  the  Exodus.  The  Jews  bad 
certain  indeterminate  ideas  of  regeneration,  which  Ibey  bor- 
rowed from  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagans,  as  we  may  see  at  large 
in  Briicker:  they  frequently  write  of  TWltl  ms.a  new  crea/- 
ture,md  even  ascribe  this  epithet  to  Abrab^im,  after,  his  de^ 
parture  from  Ur.  But  they  obscured  the  doctrine  with  innu- 
merable fables,  which  Christ  here  sedulously  corrects..  .  One  of . 
their  authors  indeed  says,  :  1713  DVH  tT*H2  JWnT)rh  fTSIt  rQW/l 
*^  It  is  requisite  that  tne  penitent  man  should  be  like  a  child  re- 
cently born.*'  That  such  an  idea  was  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries  is  evident  from  both  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  Antiquities,  for  the  latter  always  apply  .the  title 


of  **  fcwice-Wm'*'ta;the  BrafttaaanJEt*  He*  believed  a  ^mne  birth^ 
and  oonc^ved  the  Veda  to  be  his  gayatn  or  spiritual  mother:! 
he  had  also  sacrHiees  and  rites  of.  regeneration^  but  these  were 
accompanied  mth  blood.  In  the  same  maimer  we  detect  thi» 
beliisf  in  the  rites  of  Cybele;  but  all  these  vastly  differed. from 
the  doctrine  exhibited  to  Nicddemus.  Doubtless  he  was  aware 
of  the  term^  as  applied  epiiheticaUy  U}  the  proselytes^  but  he 
understood  it  not  o^  a  doctrine  of  uoKAh  obligaiionf  and  as  pro- 
ceeding "  dcVft; W«"  And  he  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  birth  l|  tijxr^  xom  wsi^oito; :  for,  as  the  Jews  imagined  a 
child  incapable  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  until  the  per^ 
formance  of  circumcision,  how  could  he  conceive  its  reception  in 
a  system  which  abolished  circumcision  altogether?  The  bap-*', 
tismal  ceremony  in  itself  could  not  have  been  totally  new  to 
him ;  for  it  was  practised  in  the  case  of  tibte  proselyte^  and  some 
parallel  to  it  existed  in  ahnost  every  nation. 

But  we  discern  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  oiir  Saviour's  ar-* 
gument  (v.  6.)  in  the  Codex  Nazarseus,  which  very  possibly 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  it^  as  that  book  contains  Jseveral 
extraets  from  the  Gospels: 

•*  That  which  proceeds  from  the  light,  belongs  to  the  light } 
and  thHt  which  proceeds  from  darkriessi  belongs  to  darkness.^'  * 

A  firoverbial  expression  is  quoted  at  v.  10,  Q3tl  l^lilTl/lit 
^Kll^  W  f*  Art  thou,  indeed,  a  wise  man  in  Israel  ?'*  and  thd 
aUumn  at'V.  13  may  have  been  to  a  fable  narrated  in  Tancfanm^ 
the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  Bemidbar  Rabba,  that  when  ihe 
law  cpnceming  the  fed  heifer  wa^  revealedi  Moses  ascended  into 
heaven^  So  many  legends  of  the  ascent  of  mortals  to.  heaven^ 
on  solemn  occasions,  l^d  been  current  in  di&rent  parts!  of  the 
world,  that  these*  likewise  may  have  formed  some  part  of  our 
Saviour*s  reference.  :  '  ' 

Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  serpent  which  Moses  raised  in  the 
wilderB^s,  (^f*  v.  14.)  Kalyevofiiiyw  rovrou,  rot^r  jLbsv  o(^  dmobaa/uv^ 
•  •  .  «  TQv  SiXo&ov  ixfvyuv  tov  dofvacroy.  Ap.  ^.  p.  9@«  .  Tertullian 
and  Barnabas  have  idly  speculated  on  the  figure  txf  the  pole  to 
which  the  brazen  serpent  was  attached :  nor  does  it  fbliow,  ^h 
some  commentators  think,  that  Nicodjenius  inferred  the  .cracif 
fixion  firom  this  sentence.  Without  some  express  de<^atiohi 
it  was  hardly  probable  that  he. should  have  so  interpreted  thf 
words.      *  - '  '  '       : 

To'condnde  our  notice  of  this  discourse,  we. shall  only  ani- 
madvert on  some  Hebraisms  in  the  subsequent  parts.  At 
verse  175..x§(feiv  hfis  the  fqrce  of  IHi  and  the  rabbinical  writers 
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symbolixey  as  at  v.  19,  piety  and  wickedness  under  the  tenns  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  Targum  on  Hosea  iv.  1,.  makes  use  o{ 
words  analogous  to  those  at  ▼.  £1 ;  and  in  the  Mkbrash  on  Yal- 
cut  Simeoniy  L%  §»S,  p.2,  JIDM  TVOIf  occurs  in  the^same  sense: 
in  the  Apocalypse,  moreover^  we  observe  the  phrase  vomn  >]/eih 
t^St  to  which  the  Tahnudical  term  *)plt^  XVOV  corresponds  exactly, 
as  TVn  vSIB  answers  to  vmsiv  ffiikuyyM  in  the  same  place. 

A&iest  this,  we  remark  Jesus  going  into  the  country  of  Judea, 
and  '^  baptixwg*'  converts,  whQst  J^hn  was  administering  the 
rite  in  ^non,  near  Salem  ^.  But,  according  to  Hebrew  idiom, 
it  may  not  hence  be  deduced  that  Jesus  uiusKhv  administered 
the  nte  of  baptism;  for,  it  was  administered  by  his  command 
and  sanction^and  other  parts  of  Scripture  prove  this  phraseology 
to  have  been  allowed,  and  of  common  acceptation.  Accordingly, 
we  read  elsewhere  that  **  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his 
disciples.**^  At  this  time  some  of  the  disciples  of  John  agitated 
a  question  vrtpi  Ke&mputiMv*  This  word  appears  to  be  the 
n*VID  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  under  which  may  be  induded  all 
the  rdimous  washings  enjoined,  either  by  Moses  or  by  the  oral 
law.  And  we  may  easily  ima^ne  the  nature  of  the  ^immi. 
There  was  a  dispute  between  the  disciples  of  John, and  the 
Jews ;  and  it  related  to  the  bapdsm  of  our  Saviour*s  disciples  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Baptist  on  the  otber,  both  of 
which  were  probably  contrasted  with  their  received  T^^SS^ 
The  latter  seem  to  have  inferred,  that  this  superseded  the  bap- 
tism, of  John,  or  was  of  greater  efficacy:  or  they  might  have 
deemed  it  a  schism  from  his  ordinance.  But,  as  the  Jews  ac- 
counted their  immersions  and  ablutions  of  a  purificatorr  nature, 
a  still  further  meaning  may  be  contained  in  the  term  xoStt^Mmof ; 
and  it  may  allude  to  that  baptism  of  repentance  or  purificatioD 
of  the  hear^  which  bodi  Jonn  and  Jesus  enforced* 

In  John's  reply  to  diem,  he  illustrates  his  remarks  by  the 
Jewish  ceremony  of  l^lSCTRtf » who  are  mentioned  in  the  Targum 
on  2  Sank  ziiL  3.  Bodenshaz  identifies  the  ^tKos  vdu  voyAfiw 
with  the  ff^^rpucXiifo;.  Besides  these  paranymphi,  the  riBVT  ^ 
or  children  of  the  bride-chamber,  called  in  St.  Mattlu  ix.  15, 
iwM  Tw  wpupihos,  were  ordinarily  present  at  weddings  who  (as 
Maimonides  assures  us)  were  on  that  account  exempted  from 
prayer  and  from  keeping  die  feast  oftabemades.  In  more  an- 
cient  times,  the  paranymphi  were  onlv  two— one  for  the  hMe- 
groom,  the  other  for  the  bride.  SeUen  has  treated  lai)gely  of 
Uiis  practice,  and  examined  most  of  the  documents  whidi  relate 
to  it ;  and  Pollux,  iiL  41,  gives  an  account  of  the  wm^ccmfijufioi  of 

.   *  As  to  Uio  silH«UoB  of  tbtf  Salem,  cC  Relmih  Psbesl.  UIibU 
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the  Greeks.  And  this  Hebrew  custom  may  be  retraced  to  a 
great  antiquity,  for  David  describes  the  sun  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  WSHHti)  Bs.  xix.  6,  which  was  the 
covered  place  in  which  the  bridegroom  held  private  intercourse 
with  his  bride ;  and  this  practice  is  still  observed  by  some  of  the 
German  Jews*  Since,  therefore,  the  nSTT  is  mentioned  in  every 
rabbinical  account  of  marriages,  it  is  inferible  that  the  whole 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period.  The  best  description 
of  It  is  in  Jahn's  Arch,  Kbl.  ii.  §.  179.  p.  250-255. 

At  V.  33,  the  word  safqdyiff&f  is  used  as  implying  the  greatest 
possible  attestation,  from  the  Jewish  habit  or  interrogating  wit- 
nesses seven  times,  after  which  they  were  required  to  confirm 
their  testimony  with  a  seal.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  we  read 
Tw  tLxprvpion  e7rt(r^payi}^sa^su,  the  glossaries  interpreting  a(ppayi* 
(frai  by  iiafjiMprvpsTM,  &c.  Seal-rings  were,  accordingly,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  East :  in  the  Apocrypha  they  are 
frequently  introduced;  and  that  of  Solomon  and  others  has 
furnished  abundant  materials  for  fable,  many  particulars  of 
which  we  detect  in  the  Talmud.    The  Arabs,  in  ^allusion  to  the 

use  of  seals,  say  proverbially,  ^U  IxSly:  ^1  J^  "  May  God 
seal  his  days  with  happiness  !'* 

The  expression  i  yap  Ix  i/^irpou,  at  v.  34,  certainly  refers  to  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  prophetic  gradation,  of  which  the  Mosaic  alone, 
bemg  ^i9  bif  ^ffl,  was  fall  and  irrestricted.  Here  the  Bantist 
acknowledges  him,  as  a  Prophet,  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  through  the  whole  speech  asserts  his  own  inferiority 
to  him,  not  only  as  the  Messiah^  but  as  a  Jewish  Prophet. 
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COURT  OF  EXCUEaUER.    Ea8TE&  Teiim,  1824. 

Owen  (Clerk)  v.  Noddin. 

1.  M'CIekaid's  Reports,  p.  238. 
(City  of  London  Tithes.) 

The  plamtiff  filed  his  bill  in  equity  to  recover  tithes  claimed  to  be 
4de  to  him  as  Rector  of  the  parish  of  JSt*  Olave^  Hart'Street,  in  the 
city  of  London^  against  the  defendant,  as  occupier  of  a  house  in  the 
same  parish.  And  the  question  which  arose  in  this  cause  was,  whe- 
ther the  plaintiff  could  legally  state  his  claim  as  founded  upon  one,  or 
^Hher,  of  several  titles,  in  the  alternative;  or  must  necessarily  rely 
lipon,  and  state,  one  title  only* 

The  plaintifiTs  bill  stated,  the  decree  (for  which  see  the  statute  37 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  12.)  made  on  the  24th  February ^  l545yinpurguaMceof 
the  act  of  Parliament  for  tithes  in  London,  by  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  London  should  pay  tithes  quarterly,  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound.  That  it  had  been  pretended  that  the 
said  decree  was  not  duly  made,  or  if  made  was  not  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery, pursuant  to  the  statute,  bv  authority  of  which  it  was  made. 
Whereas  the  plaintiff  submitted  that  no  enrollment  was  necessary  for 
giving  it  effect,  but  charged  that  the  decree  was  duly  made  ana  en- 
rolled, and  that  plaintiff,  as  Rector,  was  entitled  to  receive  tithes  from 
the  inhabitants  after  the  rate  expressed  in  the  decree. 

The  bill  also  chaiged,  that  in  case  the  said  decree  should  be  deemed 
not  to  be  binding  upon  the  inhabitants,  yet  that  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  claim  tithes,  or  dues,  or  payments  in  the  nature  of,  or  in  lieu  o( 
tithes,  according  to  the  aforesaid  rate,  or  to  some  such  or  the  like  rate : 
for  that  previously  to  the  making  of  that  decree;  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  several  parishes  therein^ 
came  to  an  agreement  to  stand  to  such  order  or  decree  touching  the 
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tith^Sy  Sfc.  to  be  paid  within  it,  as.  should  be  made  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  tJte  time  being,  with  such 
others  qf  the  Privy  Council  as  should  bejixed  upon  by  his  late  majesty 
king  Hetiry  VIII,  Whereupon  the  said  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chan-^ 
cellar,  with  others  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed^  duly  fixed  the 
amount  of  the  tithes,  Sfc.  at  the  rate  of  2s.  9d,  in  the  pound,  and  2d. 
for  four  offering  days :  which  decree  was  corifirmed  by  d  certain  Act 
of  Parliament ;  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  31.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  were  directed  by  the  ^aid  act  to  pay  tithes  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  last  mentioned  decree,  until  such  time  as  any  other  order 
or  law  should  be  made,  by  the  king's  Highness,  and  two  and  thirty 
persons  by  his  Qrace  to  be  named.  That  no  order  or  law  was  made 
relating  to  the  said  tithes  in,  or  subsequent  to,  27  Hen.  VIIL,  unless 
the  said  decree  of  24th  Feb.  1545,  and  the  said  act  of  37  Hen,  VIIIv 
was  and  is  each  an  order  and  law.  Wherefore,  unless  the  last  decrees 
is  in  force,  the  previous  decree,  made  in  the  year  1545,  is  still  in  force 
and  effect. 

And  the  bill  further  charged.  That  in  case  neither  of  the  said 
decrees  were  binding,  still  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  receive  tithes 
according  to  the  aforesaid  rate,  or  according  to  some  such  rate ;  for 
ihsitfirom  time  immemorial  preceding  the  21  th  Hen,  VI IL  the  rector 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  being  had  been  by  ancient  usage  and  custon^ 
entitled  to  receive,  and'  had  feceived,  from  the'  inhctbitants,  certain 
dues  and  oblations  upon  certain  days  called  Offering  days.  And  such 
dues  and  oblations,  which  were  calculated  according  to  the  yearly  rent 
or  value  by  the  year,  of  the  house  in  the  occupation  of  such  inhabit 
touts  respectively,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  2s«  9d,  in  the  pound,  and 
upwards ;  and  that  the  said  sum  of  2s.  9d*  in  the  pound,  at  least,  wae 
accordingly,  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  21th  Hen,  VIII,  and 
the  decree  of  1535,  pa^ble  to  the  rector. 

The  bill  (Hrayed  an  account  and  payment  of  the  tithes  4ue  by  the 
defendant. 

The  defendant  demurred  (i.  e.  took  an  objection  of  form)  to  the 
whole  bill.  And  in  support  of  his  demurrer,  argued  that  the  three 
several  titles  disclosed  by  the  bill  were  inconustent  with  each  other ; 
and  that  if  any  one  was  good,  the  two  others  must  be  vokl.  Where* 
fore  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  plaintiff  to  select,  in  the  first  instance^ 
the  ground  on  which  he  would  rest  his  case ;  and  not  put  the  defen- 
dant to  the  expense  and  delay  which  must  necessarily  be  consequent 
upon  the  bill  m  its  present  shape.  And  it  was  further  urged,  tiiat 
from  the  shape  of  the  bill  the  defendant  would  be  precluded  from 
pleading  want  of  enrolment  of  the  decree  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Statute  37  Hen.  VIII.,  a  fact  which  as  yet  was  doubtful,  and  upon 
which  it  was  said  the.  validity  of  that  decree  depended. 

The  Court,  without  hearing  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  decided  that  the 
bill  was  well  pleaded. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Alexander,  mi,   ^'  This  clergyman  h^  a 
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eommon-lftw  nght,  as  rector^  to  tithes.  The  legisbtore  have  by.  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulated,  at  different  times,  what  he  is  to  receive 
from  the  parishioners,  perhaps  in  commutation  of  other  does  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  the  common  law.  It  is  the  same  right,  to  be  esta- 
blished by  one  out  of  different  ways ;  and  this  is  the  most  convenieat 
and  least  expensive  mode  in  which  the  {^aintiff  could  have  chosen  to 
put  his  case." 

Mr,  Baron  Graham, — ''  If  a  person  comes  to  a  court  of  equity,  he 
must  state  his  title  cleariy ;  here  the  rector  clearly  and  simply  states 
his  right  as  rectcMr.  In  London,  tithe  can  be  payable  only  in  respect 
of  the  occupation  of  messuages  and  houses ;  but  wheire  there  is  an 
occupation,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  payment.  What  is  the  situ- 
ation of  the  rector  ?  He  says,  M,  as  rector,  am  entitled  to  some 
payment  of  tithe  either  by  common  law,  or  immemorial  usage,  or  by 
some  intervention  of  the  l^islature,  or  decree  authorized  by  it,  or  by 
8<Hne  custom  by  which  my  common-law  right  has  been  modif^d.  Upon 
some  or  other  of  these  grounds  I  desire  an  account.  I  apprise  you  of 
all  the  claims  I  can  set  up,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  will  secure 
me  whatever  right  I  am  entitled  to.'  In  all  this  there  does  not  amear 
to  be  any  diversity  of  right ;  but  the  biU  fairly,  and  with  as  little  ex- 
pense as  possible,  l»ings  forward  the  real  question  between  the  recUK' 
and  his  parishioners." 

Mr.  Baron  Hullock, — "  This  claim,  I  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  sup- 
ported at  common  law.  It  is  not  a  common  law  right,  and  must  de- 
pend either  on  statute,  or  particular  custom;  The  rector  puts  his  case 
thus :  '  I  am  entitled  to  so  much  in  the  pound  for  tithes,  by  force  of  a 
decree  founded  upon  an  act  of  parliament :  but  if  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  my  claim,  in  consequence  of  that  decree  not  being 
enroUed^  there  is  a  former  statute  which  gives  me  a  title.  And  if  that 
statute  fails  me,  then,  as  in  all  times  anterior  to  the  first  act  passing, 
there  was  a  custom  of  paying  (he  rector  by  dues,  and  oblations  at  the 
same  rate,  I  require  to  be  paid  according  to  that  ancient  usage :  and 
so,  qudcunque  vid  deUdy  1  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  sum  for 
tithes ;  how  much  will  depend  on  the  condnsion  to  which  the  Court 
wiU  come  respecting  my  actual  ground  of  demand.'  This  bill  appears 
to  me  substantially  to  state  one  right,  upon  one  subject  matter,  and 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  same  individual." 

The  demurrer  was  therefore  over-ruled. 

Note. — By  this  important  decision  much  difficulty  has  been  removed 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  title  of  the  Clergy  to.  the  London  Tithes 
fully  and  fairiy  before  the  courts.  Whether  in  this  particular  ^t  any 
fiirtiier  proceedings  will  be  had,  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  presuoae 
not ;  the  judgment  upon  a  demurrer  being  in  ordinary  cases  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause,  unless,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  case,  the 
Court  g^ve  leave  to  the  party  demurring  to  plead  de  novo. 

The  reader  will  note  the  diversity  between  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
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Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Baron  HuWock;  the  latter  cottgiderJiig  the  right 
of  the  Rector  to  the  tithes  in  question  not  to  be  a  common^law  right ; 
—in  which  opinion  we  entirely  concur,  for  the  reason  that  Tithes  are 
not,  of  common  right,  payable  in  respect  of  houses  ;  they  being  a  spe- 
cies of  prcmerty  barren  in  its  nature,  and  not  yielding  any  titheable  in- 
crease. An  argument  which  in  our  judgment  has  been  strangely  overr 
looked  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  former  London  Tithe  causes. 
With  respect  to  the  non-enrolmefit  of  the  Decree  made  pursuant  to  thjB 
statute  37  Hen.  viii.  ch.  12,  it  has  always  been  matter  of  surpiise  to  us 
that  so  much  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the  question 
whether  in  fact  the  decree  was  duly  enrolled ;  because,  graniidg  that  it 
never  was  enrolled,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  practkal  common-lawyer 
that  a  jtiry  would  be  directed  to  presume  an  enrolment  in  support  of 
rights  claimed  by  force  of  the  Decree,  and  acquiesced  in  for  a  period 
of  nearly  300  years.  Deeds  and  grants  even  against  the  Crown,  and 
in  repeated  cases  where  if  such  deeds  and  grants  had,  in  fact,  ever  been 
executed,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  traces  of  them  in  th6  proper 
offices,  have  nevertheless  frequently  been  presumed  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  upon  usage  of  comparatively  very  short  duration.  And 
if  a  deed  or  grant  may  be  so  presumed,  h  fortiori^  a  mere  formality  ac- 
companying it,  where  the  existence  of  the  Deed  itself  is  admitted ; 
such  a  presumption  is,  in  legal  phrase,  a  presumption  of  km;  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  presumption  of  fact ;  it  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  public  policy  and  eonvenienc^,  in  support  of  long  undis- 
turbed possession ;  and  in  the  present  instance  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
presumption  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  in  this,  as  in  some  few  other 
instances,  contrary  proof  would  not  even  be  permitted  to  be  given. 
Not  only  has  the  Decree,  thus  questioned,  been,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  of  successive  decisions,  uniformly  treated  and  acted  upon 
as  law,  in  the  courts  of  Chancery,  King*s  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  and 
in  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal,  the  House  of  Lords ; — ^not  only  has  it 
received  the  repeated  recognition  of  the  present  very  able  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  late  enlightened  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  been  declared  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  be  '*  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Clergy  of  London*,  and  to  affect  persons  who  occupy 
houses  in  her  parishes  just  as  much  as  the  common  law  gives  the  tithes 
to  the  Rector  of  a  common  parish ;"  but  also  in  two  cases  at  common 
law  which  are  reported  in  our  books,  the  very  question  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  deed  has  been  raised  and  left  to  juries,  who  in  each  case  have 
decided,  that  the  decree  was  enrolled  on  record  in  Chancery  •f'. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  person 
should  be  persuaded  to  incur  further  expense  and  litigation,  under  the 

*  Warden  and  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paurs,  v.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  4  Price's  Rep* 
65.  . 

t  See  the  Cases  of  Itdllam  v.  Adam  and  ot/iers,  23  Car.  1.  (1647)  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  ^ra/Mton  v.  Cooke,  (1G57)  in  the  Exchequer,  cited  in  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  in  relation  to  Tithes,  in  lfll2. 
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ifOfivetBion  that  this  Decree  me^y  .at  length  he  set  aade.  And  set  aside, 
for  what  purpose  ?  Certsualy  not  for  the  relief  of  those  from  whom 
tithes  are  clfdmed  to  be  payable ;  for  if  the  Decree  be  not  valid,  then  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Ckxgy  must  be  remitted  to  theic  former  rights, 
wh^ch  were  secured  to  them  by  the  statute  27  HeiL  VIIL  ch.  21,  and 
somewhat  exceeded  the  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound  mentioned  in  the  Decree. 
The  only,  object,  we  sincerely  believe,  for  which  it  can  at  any  time  be 
wished.to  set  aside  thi^  Decree,  is  merely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day 
of  a.  particular  p^urty,  being  the  defendant  in  a  London  Tithe  cause,  in 
irhich  the  plaintitt  has  imprudently  rested  his  claim  on  the  title  con- 
ferred by  the  Decree^  on/y ;  .in  which  case;>  if  the  defendant  can  avoid 
the  D^fee,  he  of  course  succeeds  in  defeating  his  opponent  in  that 
particular  suit,  and  saddles  him  with  heavy  expenses.  This,  ^however, 
is  obviously  beside. the  general  merits  of  the  question;  and  without 
reference  to  what  would  be  the  tithe-Qwner's  right  supposing  the  Decree 
iM^t  to  avail  him.  The  decision  of  the  cause  now  under  our  review  will, 
however,  have  the  eifect,  la  future,  of  inducing  the  London  .clergy  to 
plit  th(gir  claims  upon  the  several  alternative  foundations  on  which  it 
may  be.  rested ;  and  thus  render  the  question  of  enrobnenl^  or  non- 
enitdment,  wholly  immaterial. 

lo  our  n^t  number  we  hope  to  redeem  our  pledge  of  offering  some 
further  remarks  on  this  impo^nt  discussio9. 


COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
Williams  (Glerit)  v.  Bacon  and  Sons. 
1  Simon's  and  Stewarfs  RepartSy  485. 
(Evidenceof  Exemption  from  Tithes<) 

The  Plaintiff  filed  his  Bill  as  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Markfield,  for  an 
account  and  payment  of  Tithes,  against  several  occupiers  of  land  ini  his 
parish,  and  against  Charles  March  Phillips,  Esq.  who  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to,the  Tithes  Qf  tho$e  lands,  or  to  a  modus,  composition,  rate* 
rithe,  or  annual  payment  of  4^,  10c?.  in  lieu  of  Tithes. 
^  By  the  answers  of  the  Defendants  it  was  stated,  that  the  lands  in 
question  were  ancient  inclosed  lands,  part  of  the  township  of  Markfield^ 
called 'the  Cliffe-Slade,  consisting  of  116  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  that 
the  occupiers  of  those  lands  had,  for  upwards  of  140  years,  paid  to  Mr. 
Phillips  and  his  predecessors,  tlie  yearly  sum  of  4s.  lOd.,  and  that  they 
had  accepted  the  same  as  for  or  in  lieu  of  Tithes.  And  Mr.  Phillips 
further  stated,  that  such  portion  of  tithes,  modus,  composition,  rate- 
tithe,  or  annual  payment,  had  been  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  sub- 
ject of  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  as  a  lay-fee. 
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tlpon  the  hearing  of  the  cause  in  Chancery,  a  trial  at  laW  Was  di« 
rected  for  ascertaining  the  fact,  •*  Whether  the  Defendant,  Mr.  Phillips^ 
was  entitled  to  the  Tithes,  or  to  a  modus  of  4s.  lOdf.,  payable  yearly,  in 
feu  of  Tithes,  of  the  lands  called  the  Clife^de  ?" 

At  the  trial,  Mr.  Phillips  produced  his  titfe'-deeds  for  th6  last  150 
years,  by  some' of  which  was  conveyed  "Aft  that  Rate-tithe  of  4s. 
yearly,  renev^ing,  &c.;"  in  others,  "  the  Tithed,  oir  rate-tithes  of  4s.  8rf., 
&c.;'^  and  in  odiers,  "  the  Tithes,  or  rate-lithes  of  4s.  lOrf.,  &c.;" — 
all  expressed  to  be  issuing  out  of  the  Cliffe'Slade.  And  it  was  also 
proved  that  as  far  back  as  living  memory  could  reach,  this  payment 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  ancestors ;  and  no  Tithes 
had  been  paid  to  th6  Rector.  Upon  which  evidence  the  Jury  found  a 
verdict,  for  the  Defendants. 

A  motion  was  now  made  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  for  a  new  trials 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  did  not  wiarrant  the  Court  in  directing 
the  Jury  to  find  their  verdict  for  the  Hefendants ;  but  that  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  given  of  the  existence  of  such  a  portion  of  Tithes, 
and  how  it  became  separated  from  the  rectory.     And  it  was  argued 
that,  until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  no  layman  could  hold  Tithes ; 
hut  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  the  Crown  was  enabled  to 
grant  out  Tithes  to  any  individual.     Therefore  it  ought  to  be  shown 
that  this  pension  was  existing  at  that  time,  and  also  how  it  became  se- 
parated from  the«  monastery.     The  commencement  of  the  payment 
ought  to  have  been  shown,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  composition 
real ;  whereas  the  Defendants  have  relied  merely  upon  a  dry  possession 
of  140  years,  without  showing  the  origin  of  their  title;  ana  the  intro- 
duction of  this  payment  into  tne  title-deeds  cannot  prejudice  the  Rector, 
who  had  no  access  to  them.     Admitting  that  where  Tithes  have  been 
the  subject  of  conveyance  and  enjoyment  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a 
title  would  be  preserved  against  a  lay  impropriatory  yet  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would  not  induce  the  Court  to  make  the  same  presumption 
against  an  Ecclesiastical  Rector:  for  a  lay  impropriator  may  alienate, 
hut  a  spiritual  Rector  cannot;  and  the  courts  look  with  great  jealousy 
upon  any  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

The  Ftce^  Chancellor,  without  hearing  the  Defendants'  counsel,  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  follows : — *^  This  case  cannot  be 
confounded  with  a  prescription  in  non-dedmando,  which  is  merely 
unlawfol.  The  Defendant  here  claims  a  portion  of  Tithes,  to  which 
he  may  be  legally  entitled ;  and  the  single  consideration  is,  whether 
there  was  stifficient  evidence  before  the  Jury  to  justify  their  presump- 
tion that  he  had  such  legal  title. 

"  It  is  proved  by  eitidting  deeds  that  this  portion  of  Tithes  has  been 
the  regular  subject  of  conveyance  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  past, 
and  that  the  actual  prescription  of  Tithes,  or  of  a  money-payment  in 
lieu  of  Tithes,  has  accompanied  the  title  by  conveyance  as  far  back  as 
living  memory  can  rea<^h ;  and  unless  it  be  peculiar  to  this  species  of 
property,  that  the  origin  of  the  title  must  be  actually  shown,  no  evidence 
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can  be  more  conclusive.  It  is  argued  that  this  would  be  gp^evidoice 
against  a  lay-Rector,  according  to  the- cases  refened  to;  but  t^at'it  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  against  a  spirituied  Rector.  1  cannot  tepf  Wj^tt 
reach  th^  principle  of  this  distinction.  A  legal  title  to  a  p(«rtion  of 
Tithes  may  exist  as  well  against  a  spiritual  Rector,  as  against  9  'lay 
impropriator;  and  why,  therefore,  is  not  such  a  title  to  be  ]^8umed 
irom  long  conveyance  and  profession  ?  It  is  true  that  a  laifhimpio* 
priator  may  himself  sever  a  portion  of  Tithes,  which  a  spiritusd  R^tot 
cannot  do;  and  that  a  presumption  may  therefore  be  raised-  against  a 
lay-'impio{Nriator,  upon  slighter  evidence  than  would  be  reasonaUe 
against  a  spiritual  Rector.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  principle.  U 
)t  were  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual  Rector,  to  show  the  aclnai 
origin  of  a  portion  of  Tithes,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  Such  portion 
could  at  this  day  be  maintained. 
And  the  Plaintiff's  motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  refused,  with  coitt. 
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Cooper  (Clekk)  v.  Walker. 

4  Barnewall  and  CresswelVs  Reports,  p.  36, 

(Allotment  m  Heu  of.  Tithes,  under  an  Inclosure  Act.) 

]  Tlie  Plaintiff  was  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Waddingham  cum  Snit-' 
terby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Defendant  the  occupier  oi  a  farm  within 
that  parish.  In  the  year  1700,.  an  agreement,  entered  into  between 
the  then  Rector  and  the  owners  ot  part  of  the  open  fields  of  the  parish, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  those  fields  should  be  endoeed,  and  that 
the  Rector  should  have  part  of  the  lands,  and  an  annual  sum  of  94/.  in 
Heu  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of  the  land  so  inclosed,  was  confirmed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancety.  In  the  year  1769,  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  for.inclosing  the  remaining  open  fields  of  the  pariah^ 
and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  allot  to  the  Rector  such  paicel 
of  die  arable  lands  and  common  pastures  within  the  tbwiis]^  of 
^nitterby,  and  also  of  the  titheable  parts  of  the  township  of  Waddings 
ham,  as  should  be  equal  in  value  to  two-fifteenth  parts  of  theiatheaUe 
places  of  such  lands  and  grounds,  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  belonging*  to 
the  Rector,  and  arisbg  within  the  same  lands  and  grounds.  Iq  1770 
the  commissioners  made  their  award,  and-  thereby  made  several  allot-* 
ments  to  the  Rector  in  respect  of  his  ancient  glebe  lands  and  rights  of 
common  in  the  several  townships  of  Waddingham  and  Snitteiby,  and 
in  lieu  of  all  tithes  belonging  to  him  m  the  township  of  Snitterby,  but 

without  there  being  any  thing  in  the  award  io  shew  that  the  commis- 

• 
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•i^oeolJlUetle^  floy^^in^:^  j^^^tg^r  m  lieu  of  hm:tttbies  mWad^- 
diogigkfiiQk.  '  Fipsa  ti^e.^i^te  of  t^&^roe  iii  the  court  of  ChanGeiyi  tl^ 
WW^^ti^fifflf  A4^.  W$^ aanji^Uy  fiftjij, ;Hntilr tite  y^s  1788,  vh^HJ^ 
i^b(kQ|^fPC  R^e|(^4\tl^$t  ^Q)Q|)0fii]t¥3^  Fas  ^bsM^oried,  and  a  n0^  .^iqr 
JMNdtionr  «g|^e<l  upon  t^a^^eo. '  t^  ^pQ^piers  of  lai?<i$  lA  W^diag^iagii 
loi^sbip,  «ol4  the.  thi^'R^otOi^,  iip9P\^  valuation  of  tKei^ofe'ton^^hip, 
Jsueh'yaluatioQf  haviitg-teisp^t  ad  w<^U.  to  the  lands  inclosed  iM^tder^th^ 
Act  of  P^UaiBent  9&  to  t^ose  uiel<^|ed  imder  theide^i^o.   It^  l^QS^- th/e 
f)huiittff  \mt  presented  to  the:  reetory»  aiid  the  defendant,  wWj.hd^ 
ftert  o{  jthe  l$j)ds  ja  Waddii^gham' ^¥/!ii»hi^.mClQ<sed  iwdej  die:  Act ;^ 
Parliament,  and  who  had  regularly  paid  £o  the  plaintiff's  pt^^e^es^ 
his  share  of  the  last-mentioned  cq&^fiijtiGSi^i'eoAtiQu^:  to;  ip^Q^^the 
same  payment  to  the  plaintiff  until  t^e  year  1811,  when  the  plaintiff 
took  the  tithes  in  kind,  up  to  Michaelmas  1812,  and  from  that  time 
the  defendant  refused  to  pay  any  composition,  or  set  out  his  tithes  in 
respect  of  the  lands  in  question.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  proceed- 
ings heing  taken  before  him,  directed  this  action  to  be  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  Rector's  right  before  a  Jury,  when  a  verdict  was 
found  for  the  defendant,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  verdict. 

In  argument  before  this  Court,  the  Rector  contended  that  as  no 
allotment  was  made  to  him  in  lieu  of  his  tithes  in  Waddinghaniy  his 
right  to  those  tithes  was  not  barred  by  the  award,  but  was  expressly 
saved  to  him  by  the  usual  saving  clause  in  the  Act  of  ParUament,  which 
"  saved  to  all  persons,  bodies  politic,  and  corporate  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, except  the  respective  persons  to  whom  any  allotment  or  com- 
pensation should  be  made  by  virtue  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  the  interest 
or  property  for  which  such  allotment  or  compensation  should  be  made 
and  aU  such  estate  and  interest  as  they  had  and  enjoyed  in  respect  of 
the  aforesaid' lands  d&ected  to  be  enclosed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  or  which  they  might  have  had  and  enjoyed  in  case  the  Act  had 
not  been  made,''  and  that  he  was  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  benefit  of  a 
new  trial. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  it  must  be  taken  upon  the 
award  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  an  allotment  in  lieu  of  his  tithes  in 
Waddinghamy  although  the  commissioners  had  not  awarded  such  al- 
lotment in  express  terms.  And  as  the  fact  appeared  on  the  award  that 
in  the  township  of  Snitterby  he  had  receivea  an  allotmeM  greater  in 
quantity  than  his  proportion  of  two-fifteenths,  and  as  he  had  for  so 
many  years  acquiesced  in  the  award,  it  must  be  presumed  that  there 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  between  the  land-owners 
and  occupiers  of  Snitterby ,  and  those  of  Wadding  ham,  for  substituting 
land  in  the  one  township  for  land  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  award 
ought  «ot  now  to  be  disturbed. 

T?ie  Court  thought  it  clear,*  that  the  commissioners  of  inclosure  had 
been  misled  to  suppose  that  the  composition  of  941.  per  annum  was 
paid  to  the  Rector  m  lieu  of  all  his  tithes  in  Waddingkam,  and  if  so, 
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that  they  should  by  allotUng  land  to  him  in  respect  of  those  tithes  be 
faying  him  twice  over.  And  as,  from  the  year  1788,  a  further  compo- 
sition was  paid  to  the  Rector  intliea  of  alt  his  tithes  mWaddmgkmi 
as  well  in  respect  of  the  lands  enclosed  under  the  Act  as  those  enclosed 
under  the  decree,  it  was  apparent  that  the  parishioners  then  considered 
that  the  tithes  of  Waddingham  Irere  not  included  in  the  award.  The 
question  of  numerical  calculation  the  Court  did  not  think  material,  and 
were  of  opoiion  that  by  the  saving  dauae  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
right  of  Uie  Rector  was  preserved  to  him,  as  to  one  to  whom  no  allot- 
ment had  been  made  in  respect  of  his  property  in  the  tithes  of  Wad- 
dinsham. 

A  new  trial  was  therefore  ordered. 
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Stioand  appears  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Elmliam  (Norwich)  in  the 
year  1043,  when  he  was  deprived  and  removed  from  the  councils  of  the 
Queen  Emma  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earls  Leofric,  Godwin,  ancl 
Siward,  who  had  prompted  Edward  to  resent  his  mother's  preference 
of  Harda  Knute,  and  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  preclude,  her  fu- 
ture interference  in  the  government  by  the  seizure  of  her  treasures  for 
the  King.  He  lay  not  long)  however,  under  the  suspicion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  translated  to  that  of  Winchester  in  1047. 

If  the  character  of  Stigand  were  merely  to  be  transcribed,  from  an* 
cient  writers  he  would  seem  utterly  to  have  pro&ned  the  hierarchy ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  bigotry  and  party  spirit  prevailed  in 
the  cloister,  and  that  the  truth  is  rather  to  be  gleaned  from  what  its 
chroniclers  have  let  fall,  than  gathered. from  ueir  direct  testimony. 
The  charge  of  simonjacal  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  so  com- 
monly tossed  from  one  party  upon  another,  that  something  moire  precise 
is  wanting  to  fix  the  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Stigand.  The  reproach 
of  having  retained  the  see  of  Winchester,  after  his  elevation  to  the  pri- 
macy, which  lies  the  heaviest  upon  his  fame,  is  extenuated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  practice  was  by  no  means  unusual ;  the  See  of 
Worcester  having  been  held  in  commendam  by  several  successive 
Archbishops  of  York,  after  the  example  of  no  less  a  Prelate  than  St. 
Oswald ;.  and  the  aggravation  which  is  contained  in  the  Historia  Eli- 
ensis,  namely,  that  he  held  at  the  same  time  the  Abbeys  of  Glastonbury, 
of  St.  Augustine,  of  Ely,  and  of  St.  Alban,  is  utterly  void  of  founda- 
tion. The  report  of  buried  treasjures,  which  was  designed  to  support 
that  of  covetousness,  proves  it  to  have  been  slander;  for  his  career  was 
too  busy  not  to  have  brought  all  his  wealth  into  service,  even  were' the 
miserly  hoard  and  the  little  key  consistent  with  his  energetic  spirit.  That 
He  was  illiterate  is  an  imputation  of  another  kind.  It  has  been  ob- 
served diat  the  learning  of  ^Ifric  and  the  sanctity  of  Athelnoth  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  charge  of  insufficiency  promiscuously  laid 
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against  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  they 
were  by  no  means  illustrious  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  its  in- 
tellect was  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  th^  fabric  of  superstition  and 
tjrranny  which  the  powers  of  that  age  were  employed  to  rear,  and  its 
historians  to  maintain,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  ignorance 
and  profanation.  The  mind  of  Stigapd  had  spiimed  the  trammels  to 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  break  the  intellect ;  and  the  dogged 
common  s^Qse  with  which  be  encountered  tl)e  subtleties  of  schoolmen, 
proves  him  rather  to  have  risen  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  than 
to  h^ve  been  deficient  in  talent  or  in  cultivation.  He  was  no  dealer  in 
miriiiles,  or  believer  in  visions.  He  derided  the  sloth  of  the  cloister. 
He  denied  the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  He  despised  die 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  instruments,  through  whom,  under  God, 
the  corruption^  of  4)apacy  were  rooted  from  the  land  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  more  respect  than  is  the  memory  of 
Stigand.  ... 

iF'illing  as  he  did  the  patriarchal  chair  without  the  recognition  of  the 
Pope,  the  Bishops  are  said  to  have  refused  to  receive  consecration  at 
%is  hands ;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Herewald,  Bishop 
'of  Landaff,  Ulf,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Siward,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  the  learned  Agelric,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  were  all  consecrated  by 
liinr;  and  when  Earl  Tosti,  then  at  Rome,  told  the  Pontiff  he  saw  no 
Yeason  why  remote  churches  should'  stand  in  awe  of  his  excommunica- 
tions, he  spoke  the  growingfeeHnrp^of  the  nation,  which  was  on  the  eve 
of  disclaiming  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome ;  and  had  indeed  proceeded  so 
iSf,  that  Gyso,  a  native  dt  Lprraine,  whoth  the  Pope  had  taken  upon 
Kimself  to  consecrate  Bishop  6f  Wells,  was  compelled,  after  a 'fruitless 
appeal  to  the  King,  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  and  to  fly  the  country 
untf!  the  Norman  Conquest. 

•  Harold,  too,  is  said  not  to  have  been  crowned  by  him';  fmt  if  such 
Was  the  naked  'fa&t,  which  is  contradicted  by  William  of  Pbictou,  a 
corttemporary,(**ordinatuse8tnon  sanctH  cbnsecrationeStigandi,*)irmay 
reasonably  be  called  in  question,  how  far  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  suspension.  The  times  admitted  of  no  del^.  Tosti,  resenting 
.'the  part  his  brother  had  taken  in  expiellhig  him  from  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  hovered  with  a  piratical  fleet  'upon  the  coast :  arma- 
ments were  in  preparation  both  in  Norway  and  in  Nomiandy ;  and  the 
t^laiin  of  Edgar  to  the  crown  requhred  to  be  set  at  rest.  iBlfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  had  assisted  in  the  consecration  of  the  Confessor;  and 
*Aldred,  his  successor,  might  -therefore  have  been  as  fitly  selected  to 
perform  that  oiBce  for  Harold  as  Stigand,  whose  ai;tive'mind  had,  as 
likely  as  not,  urged  hitn  upoh  sdme'distanf^duty  of  more  vitad  import 
tb'the  safefy  of  the  kingdom.  At  any  rate,  the  same  motive,  when  it 
IS  'said  to  have  operated  'upon  the  Conqueror,  is  'manifestly  the  device 
'ofnii  'chroniclers,  'arfd  may  well  thei'efore  be  regarded  as  equally  so  in 
the  easb-of  Harold;       •   • 

*^  The  untimely  death  of  the  son  of  the  intrepid^Ironside,  who  had  been 
itoiritkl  by  the  Confessor  to  return  to'  England,  in'  1657,  and  receivect 
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l^  Harold  and  the  other  9oJbles  as  tbe  hewr  to  his  throne,  laid  open  the 

iingdomto adventurers froos^^very  coast.  The  difficulties  that  awaited 

it  demanded  a  vigour,  bp|1^0f4>Qdy  an4  luind  that  was  not  to  be  looked 

for  .in  the  youngs  Ejhlji^,    .The  ^xen  Chronicle  asserts,  that  eved 

the  Confessot  hitj^self  had  (fettled  the  crown  upon  Harold-;  and  never 

\jva9  ^l^cdon,  with  whomsoever  it  rested,  better  justiRed  by  the  per- 

^laai  character  of  the  man^     Given  the  jealousy  of  those  who  might 

bave  been  fair  competitors  with  him  for  the  elevation  gave  way  to  the 

paramount  c^i  of  the  country,  and  the  sense  of  his  pre-eminent  abili* 

ties  to  maii^itain  its  cause*    Least  of  all  were  any  petty  jealousies  likely 

to  divide  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy.     The  preparations  in  Normandy 

had  assumed  the  character  of  a  crMsade  *.     The  banner  of  the'  Pope 

floated  in  the  midst  of  the  host.     William,  whose  2eal  in  the  cause  of 

the  corporal  presence  has  b^en  already  noticed,  avowedly  sought  "  non 

tantum  ditionem  suam  et  gloriam  .augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos 

partibus  in  illis  cprrigere."     Those  who  had  lio.  inclination  to  receive 

^beir  faith*  from  the  dictation  of  the  Norman « flocked  to  the  side  of 

Harold,  and  among  them  j)ot  a  few  of  xhose  who  fell  at  Hastings  were 

ecclesiastics.  >       . 

.  Tl^  Primate  appears,  to  have  been  in  London  when  the  Conqueror, 

ieayiog  ^^  tnah^  ai;my  intrenched  at  .Pevensey,  made  an  excursion 

^ong  the  coast,  acquired  possession  of  Dover,  into  which  he  tlirew  a 

garrison,  ^nd  received  .the  submission  of  the  affrighted  citizens  of 

Canterbury.     UpQU  no.  people,  indeedy  Jbad  the  slaughter  at  Hastings 

fallen  moreb^avily  than  upon  the  men  of  Kent.    Harold,  who  had  left 

a  victorious  arpay  in  the  North,  had  depended  alnaost  entirely  upon  the 

ha^fy. levies  of  the -adjoining  counties,  for  the  little  band  with  which  he 

rushed  into  battle  with  the  inyader*    All  who  were  capable  of  bearing 

arms  in  Kent  were  .in  that  fatal  field.     Syred  was  lefl  among  its  dead ; 

and  its  survivors  .were  witltout.a  leaden     William,  however,  4ieems  to 

Jiave  been  disa|4K)inted  in  the  expectation  of  the  people  flockiMg.to  his 

standard;  ^and  Yeturnioig  to.  Hastings,  awaited  a  reinforcement  froifi 

.Norni^dy  Jbefore  he  advanced  into  the  .heart  of  the  country.    . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ascribes  the  election  of 
4he  child  Edgar  to  the  throne  bf  his  ancestors  to  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
.York,  and  the  Corporation  of  London.     Stigandf  seems  to  have  felt 

*  The  exertions  which  were  ifiade  by  the  monks  of  Norroatidy  for  the  cquip- 
tneot  and  transport  of  William's  army,  and  the  large  body  of  ecclesiastics 
'Which  accompadietl  it,  accord  with  the  delil»erate  purpose  here  siigg^estod  df 
overturning  the  Anglo-Sai^pn  Church*  Indeed,  direct  testimony  will  'seldom 
coDsUiuio  $o  satisfactory  a  proof  as  is  to  be  derived  frpm  the  coQ^ipati^n  Qf 
hiciden'tal  te^imohies' given  in  Cliis  and  the  foregoing  paper.  (Vol.  II.  pp. 
^5.  514.) 
/f  It  i^  not -without,  a  laborious  coDsideratk>n  of  the'  si^rcesTrom  whtcih  ttoo 
history  of  the  period  is  to  bo  derived,  ihat.a  vipw,  so  adverse. in  many  respects 
to  those  takeurby  other  compilers,  is  here  given.  A  passage  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  bearing  so  ciirectly.as  it  does  upon  the  ecclesiasticai  historv,  will  jus- 
tify.a  distinct  notice.  He  says,  William  >^ cherished  the  friendahip - €(f  the 
<^'<^rgy,  whom  the  papal  favour  had  already  attag.hAd  tp  him.V .  Thai  hb  courted 
their  fiivour  by  the  most  deliberate  hypocrisy,  until  he  was  prepared  to  jnani- 
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that  the  criib  demanded  manhood,  and  not  to  have  participated  in 
these  ill-advised  counsels*     The  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  proffered 
their  aid ;  hat  it  came  tardily  in»  for  they  had  challenged  the  perilous 
eminence  tor  themselves,  and  were  not  atoned,  as  in  the  election  of 
Harold,  by  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  the  dioiee*    No  combined  ope- 
rations seem  to  have  been  concerted :  and  when  William,  afVer  a  cir- 
cuitous, march  by  Windiester,  where  the  royal  treasury  feU  into  his 
hands,  crossed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford  and  advanced  to  Berkhamp- 
stead,  the  only  obstruction  he  aneountered  was  from  the  judicious  mea- 
sures of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban*s,  who  felled  the  woods  across  his  route. 
The  Churchman  remarked,  with  truth,  that,  **  had  others  done  their 
duty  as  well,  the  Conqueror  would  never  have  advanced  so  far."    At 
that  point,  however,  he  was  met  by  Aldred  and  the  young  King,  by  the 
citizens  and  the  Earls,  who  "  submitted  for  need,  when  the  most  harm 
was  done."    The  plunder  and  violence  of  the  army,  however,  kept  alive 
the  intimidation ;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Aldred,  and 
by  Geoffroy,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  had  accompanied  him,  with  so 
little  show  of  free  election,  that  the  flames  whieh  his  troops  had  kindled 
were  raging  round  the  church  during  the  hurried  consecration,  and 
only  a  few  Priests  remained  to  witness  it.    "  Stigandus  viro  tam  cru- 
ento  et  alieni  juris  invasori,  manus  imponere  recusavit."    (Chron.  T. 
Wikes.)    The  Primate  was  not  a  man  to  despair  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  to  be  borne  along  by  the  majority  to  the  feet  of  the  Nor- 
man!     When  outnumbered  in  the  council,  he  withdrew  tohis  diocese. 
He  found  the  spirit  of  resistance  already  revived  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  garrison  of  Dover ;  and  when  the  Conqueror  advanced  into  Kent, 
from  London,  in  the  confidence  which  his  recent  success  had  excited, 
the  force  of  the  county  was  rallied  under  the  command  of  Stigand,  and 
of  Egdsin,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  prepared,  at  any  rate,  to  treat 
with  arms  in  their  hands.    They  took  post'  in  the  woody  defiles  on  his 
route,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  William  hhnself  into  their 
power ;  a  transient  success  which  they  improved,  by  extorting  from* 
him  the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  usages  as  the  condition  of  their 
allegiance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  upon  what  principle  the  authority  for 
this  relation  is  impeached.  That  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  provincial 
Chronicle  of  Spot,  is  an  extraordinary  objection  on  the  part  of  its  im- 
pugners,  of  whom  Somner,  who  stands  at  their  head,  laments  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  works  of  that  chronicler,  saying,  he  should  perchance 
have  brought  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury  to  more  perfection,  could 
he  have  recovered  a  copy  of  thenh    There  are,  indeed,  few  circum- 

feftt  his  resentineDt  in  their  utter  exterminatioo,  is  unquestionable;  but,  that 
tbey  were  attached  to  him,  is  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  facts  which  exhibit 
thorn  among^  the  most  resolute  and  only  consistent  of  his  opponents,  and  that 
tbey  were  attached  lo  him  in  consideration  of  the  papal  favour,  is  disproved 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  hd verse  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  An%\n- 
Saxon  clergy  scarcely  execrated  the  Conqueror  less  than  the  monks  agreed  (o 
eulogize  him. 
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stances-m  -tlie  iiistdry.  of- the  period  so' well  aufbeuticiited^;  viz.  \sy  \he 
faint  traces  which  remain  to  this  Azj  in  the  customs  of  Kent  f  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  subsequent  attempt  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter  to  re- 
uin  their  ancient  laws,  when  they  transferred  their-  allegiatice/ waiel 
steadily  resisted  by  the .  Conqueror.  ^'  Non  est  mihi  tnoris  ad  Kane  con- 
ditionem  habere  subjectos,"  was  the  language  of  the  'Norman ;  but  his 
person  was  not  then  in  their  power.  '  .     •        >  r 

To  the  intrepidity,  which  the  Primate  had  thus  manifested,  is  is^o 
to  be  ascribed  ihe  precaution  of  the  Conqueror  in' requiring  him  to' ac- 
company him  when  he  revisited  Normandy  in  the  following  sjititig. 
Stigand'had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  an  object  of  apprehension  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Egelsin. also  was  among  the  number  distin- 
guished by  William's  jealousy.  He  had  well  merited  the  precaution ; 
which  in  no. respect  appears  of  Ethelnodi,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  whi« 
tber  the  Conqueror  liad  not  penetrated  before  he  returned 'to  Norman- 
dy, and  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  designated,  by  Order icus 
Vitalis  as  "  Cantuariensem  Satrapem."  A  trifling  error  in  the  name 
is  far  more  likely,  and  that  the  "  Egelnodum  quoque"  of  the  monk  of 
Saint  Evroult  refers  to  Egdsin. 

The  violence  of  the  Normans,  which  had  been  ill-restrained  eveii  in 
the  presence  of  William,  knew  no  bounds  in  his  absence.  The  recog- 
nition of  la.W8  from  which  the  people  had  looked  for  security,  became 
utterly  nugfitory  under  a  despotic  soldiery,  whose  licentiousness  seems 
rather,  to  have  been  encouraged  than  checked  by  the  King's  Lieute- 
nants. Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  despite  of  his  function,  appears  to 
have  had  as  little  respect'  for  the  possessions  of  the  CliuTcii>  as  the 
military  displayed  for  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals;  ahdthe 
discontents  and  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the 
country  afforded  the  Conqueror  a  plea  for  casting  off  idl  appearance 
of  conciliation.  Stigand  returned  with  the  King  from  Normandy; 
but  the  exterior  courtesy  which  he  experienced  ("  multia  caUiditat^  fa* 
vit,'*  says  Ordericus  Vitalis)  could  ill  conceal  the  storm  which  was 

*  Tho  late  Baron  Maseres  infers  from  the  silence  of  the  Oesta  Gulliclmi 
relative  to  any  conditions  made  by  the  people  of  Kent,  nvhen  thej  submitted 
to  William  on  his  first  excursion  to  Dover,  that  the  recital  is  a  mere  fiction  ; 
but  the  InforeDce  is  erroneous,  for  the  circumstance  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  later  period.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  simple  out- 
line of  tho  fact,  and  not  the  moving  forest  and  its  other  emboli isbments,  is  here 
contended  for.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  relation  is  no^ 
indebted  fpr  those  embellishments  rather  to  Thome,  than  the  original  chro^ 
nicler :  and  the  (fuestion  relative  to  the  existence  of  villanilge  among  the  An- 
Rlo-Saxons,  cannot  be  said  to  involve  the  eredibility  of  Stigand's  resistance^ 
It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  men  of  Kent  had  liberties  to  contend  for, 
or  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  William,  to  interfere  with  the  faith  and  dtsci- 
pUne  of  the  Church  was  ealculatod  to  place  Stigand  at  their  bead,  even  had  he 
been  less  involved  in  secular  pursuits  than  he  is  recorded  to  have  been :  a  r^ 
cord  which,  consistently  with  all  that  we  are  left  to  glean  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
prelates,  has  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  a  reproach.  '*  Cumque  eis  objiceretur» 
Episcopiim  debere  pensari  ox  Religione  etLiteris,  non  ex  ambitione  et  minu- 
liis;  respondcbat  illud  metricum— ^unc  aliud  tempw,  alii  pro  Uwport  mort$,** 
Rii.  Uigden; 
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f^kmtog  oyer  fab  head,  snd  the  ^splomon  of  whieh  seems  to  faave' 
heen.pwtfieted  caaly  by  the  contest  whieh,  at  that  ttme,  siibskted  even 
te  tkechair  ci  St.  Peter.  He  toc^  an  eariy  opportunity  of  kaving 
lliarC0art»  and^  acoaaapaoied  by  Ecfric^'the  gallant  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 
hai^,  joined  the  patriotie  hand  that  had  rallied  round-  the  udsitbdned 
HeoraiuQd  ia  theiale  of  Ely.  The  character  of  the  Primate  is  dis« 
played  even  in  this  resolution.  The  Ethling,  in  dismay,  had  winged 
fcia«fligfaf  to  Scotland ;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  had  taken  the  pre- 
csMlion  of  eonvejring  die  treasury  of  his  house  with  him  to  Denmark^' 
hint  .the  stde  hope*  of  the  Anglo-Saicons  rested  on  the  courage  and 
fnadnrt  of  Heremid,  and  on  die.strength  of  the  position  he  maintained, 
aaftStigaBd  nas  found  at  his  side*.  In  the  year  107C,  however,  be 
^ame.  forward  to  confrimt,  ait  once,  the  resentment  of  William  and  of 
die  P/ipal  See.  The  former  was  contented 'to  divide  the  odium  of  per- 
■jMHiion,  «nd  the  latter  well  pleased  to  re-assert  its  juijsdtction  over 
the. English  Hierarchy.  Ermenfrid,  -Bishop  of  Sion,  presided  ni  the 
capacity  of  l^ate,  at  a  council  held  at  Winchester;  and  the-oifences 
of  Stigandagainst  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  were,  at  any  rate,  valid  diarges 
before  a  tribunal  so  constituted.  At  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
Pjj»ate!made  his  appeal 'does  not'fl]^pearr  but  as  William  protested 
that  he  was  far.  from  harbouring  any  animosity,  and  as  a  tme  son  of  th^ 
Choreh  ^mmitted  the  cause  to  the  Pope's  authority,  he  was  lured  from 
his  retreat  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  English  Church ;  ibr  he 
conld  entertain  little  expeciation  of  averting  his  own  deprivation.  -  That 
he  had  been  contented  to  use  the  ragged  pdLof  the  Ex-primate  Robert 
for  six  years;  that  he  had  received  one  at  length  from  the  Anti*Pope 
fiianlBdict,  were  sufficient  proofs  that  he  had  not  entered  by  the  door  into 
Ms  fold)  hot  the  aggravation  of  simony,  in  the  latter  charge,  is  disproved 
iiy '  the  'admission  of  the  former.  Unconcerned,  as  he  manifestly  was,  at 
the  appearance  of  separation  from  the  Church  ofRome,itis  not  very  ISkely 
that  he  should  hove  been  induced  to  purchase  the  recognition* of  a 
competitor  by  corrupt  means:  on-the  contrary,  there  can  be  nodooht 
but  that  Benedict  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  gain  so  powerfid  an 
accession  to  his  party  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hi^archy,  by  so  ch^ip  a 
proffer.  Want  of  learning  does  not  appearto  have  been  an  impotaiion 
solemnly  brought  forward  at* the  council;  mid  as  it  constituted  a  charge 

•    *  Hereward  maintftiued  bis  post,  in  the  heart  of  Ibe  land,  no  less  than  seres 
years  ;  and  when  at  length  the  Conqueror  gained  admittance  by  the  treason 
4if  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  lands,  withoot  the  limits  of  the  isle,  bad  been  seized 
and  given  to  the  Norman  soldiery,  he  alone  refiised  to  surrender,  and  led  out 
Jhb  Ibllowcra  triumphantly y{%9tx.  €bron;)  and  oontinoed  in  safficiont  force  to 
4efeat  \vo  Tailboys,'to  whom^William  had  condemned  the  sister  and  the  es- 
tates* of  the£arls»Edwin'and  Morcar.    We  have  a  ^baraeteristic  aoceant  of 
ihe  conduct  of  William  on  bis  entrance  into  Ely.    He  took  the  oppertonitf 
of  the  monks  being  in  the  refectory,  and  went  into  the  church  withoat  sofler- 
«ng  them  to  be  summoned  to  io»$'  his  offering  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Etbd- 
.droda;  The  rancour>witb  which  he  regard6d  the  Anglo^xon  clergy,  iNrho  op- 
•posed  biro  upon  a  more  consistent  principle  than  ^nated  an?  other  elsss, 
'displayed  i^elf  evpn'  in  the  performance-  of  tho  oxierior  -devotion  whkh  k 
could  not  bring  himself  to  omit. 


tt.die^adi8e|UBat  pMSbeaings  agakfst  Mi^m,-  it  is  nVt^uAresbioiiia'ble  \h 
ififer  tbatihe  has  bden  iifi|usiiy  aspersed  intb^ft  Respect  by  iiisrtorinns. 
-Whetta^.Terdict  is  precoucertedvbowevefrit  isoflUtlfe'tfvailtkat  charges 
vse  iiivaiid9^tsd4>r  substailtifeited;  tlle^  council  proceeded'  to  bis  depm«^ 
4109;  and-ftbe (trader  itievctea  of  W^Hiem*  did  not  pi^lude  the precati^ 
•den^bf.a  rigoroias  impvisiniinetit^  from  «^ch  tbe.d^g^aded  Primatie^  e^* 
•capedi)nly  b3^ ddath;  .^bich  be-ie^ dkarg^d  with  baVing  accelemted  bjr 
•resolutely  refusing  aU  sustenance:  -a secret  of  his  prison-bouse  VKbieh 
•itJs  not  necessary  to  believe- lAipli^itly  upon' tb^  report  oi  bis  keepers. 
;Thed0athof<!ato  was  glorious  only-in^he  igndranee  ofGbristiantty; 
•Md  though  the  re^stadce  ^bicb  Sttgand 'bsdA  Opposed  to  the  assump- 
'tknw^f  jtonie  does  not  nece&sarily  infer,  in-aH  respects,-  a  clearer  in- 
«gbt  into  ^the  Gospel  thati  was  cbalraeterislrie  <>f  tbe  age,  it  mast  be  rni- 
•fluspected  testimony  upon -viibrcb  we^vould  teliid^ieed  to  impute  tolnth 

ibe;chacgeof 'Self-destruoddn;  eVen  in  despkbrbf  tbe  liberties  of  bis 

-eauntry.  i  .'     '  .  ,....,..  ',.',•;»;  i.   ^.. .     . 

The. blow baviiig. tbtisfallen  upon  bim '" cujus  kiter  An^tes -auctef- 
^riiais  :erat  sttmnra,-'  the  Legate^ proceeded  in  successive  counct^-to-r^ 
«mocUl  the  Cbuvdi  by  the  removal  of  all  natives  from  its  dtgmlies. '  fb 
'thusHending  himself  to  tbe  views  ^f  die  Conqueror,  he  seems,  bowev^/, 
'to^bave^overstept  bis  commission,  iMncOj  not  only  are  many  admitted  to 
have  been  deprived  "4UOS  nulla  evidenta  causa,- nee  •concilia,- nee  legc^ 
iseoidi  damnabant ;"  iyut  among  tb^m  the  venerable  Wulstan  was,  with 
'better  judgment,  (unless  indeed  we  tfdmit  the  miraculous  interpo»tion 
an  bis  fovonr,)  reinstated  in  his  see  of  Worcester  by  Ldnfranc;  and  th^ 
-fentied'AgelriCj-Bisb^p^fS^keyrW^s- directed  to  be  restored*  by  ^bb 
^Pope*  himself* '  iThese^  evidences  w6i*e  liardly  wamiDg  to  prove  -that  the 
jpmeedinM  ageunst  the  'Anglo^asoii:  clergy  w^re  altogether  arbitftity'; 
*bat,  ntani^t  'as  4S  the*  -acrimony  with  -ii^bich  the  monkish  ebronielei^. 
^lik  of^eio^  it  id  strange  bbwlit^e  suspicion  seems  to  have  beenesf- 
'oited'  of  tfaeir  voradty*  T^e  skbdeYous  tale  has1>een  repeated  from  agfe 
to  age,'  and  we^  ^bave  been^  tiMight  to  'bail  tbe  genius  of  -Xanfranicj  which 
'Was' employed 'in  the  support  of  transubstantiation,  £lnd  tbe  tyratnny  df 
"the  Nbnalm  whioh  -  riveted  the.  supremacy  of  Rome  upon  tbe  English 
CboEeb)  4&  tbe  eemmenceifient  of  an  sera  of  light ;  and  to  wrong  the 
<m^}noryiof4bose  who.  struggled  40  aissett  the  liberty  wfaich,  after  suc- 
ceeding centuries  of  the  most  debasing  superstition,  we  praise  God  for 
daving  liiestored  to  ourselves. 

Lanfranc,  A'bbot  of  Sti  Stepbai^s^  at  Caen,  had  aWeady  rejected  the 
•  •  » •       ■- 

*,  Foedera.  Edit*  1816..    It  is  probable  that  he  was  actaaUy  restored,  beiag 

/reqaently  spokea  of  as  Bishop  of  Chiche$teTyyi\AWi/iiX  tho  see  was  romoy^d  in 

tbe  interval  of  his  deprivatio.u..  Parker  also  gives  an  extract,  ex  libro  Consti- 

'tDtfonnoi-Eccle^iae  WigforU,  which  sdems  to  refer  to  his  restoration.    '*  Anno 

1076.    CoDCJlium  apud  Winton,  in  qua  fratris  nostri  Ailrici  Cicest.  quondam 

•  Kpisel  daas%  oanonioe  delinita,  et  at  certnm  finem  perdncta  est."  The  Pope's 

letter, ^si  publislied  intbeFcedera,  as  above,  appears  not  to  have-fallpn  nnd^r 

theeyeof'Oodwyn,  or  of^Ricbardson  his  annotatdr ;  and  the  proceedings  qf 

tbe  abov^'ootfti&il  have  consequently  been  confounded,  without  advcrUnjj^  to 

datesi  with  tb4t  in  which  be  was  deprived.   •  . 
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Me  of  RoueD»  and^  atcordmg  to  Ordericus  Vitalisi  the  p^Micj  iCsd^ 
**  indttbitaiani'  tenens  qaod  nbaaxkl  ire  Don  possent  monachi  odmn  et 
. Arcbipreesulii  negocium/'  when  he  was  solicited  by  Ermenfrid  the  Le- 
gjHtiBf  on  bis  return  from  England,  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Can- 
.terbory.     His  ajqpointnient  was  any  thing  but.  regular,  -  according  to 
.what  was  subsequently  pronounced  canonical;  but  he  was  certainly  ac^ 
eeptable  to  the  court  of  Rome.    It  is  recorded  that  the  Pope  (Alexan- 
der) rose  to  receive  him,  on  his  going  to  Rome  for  his' pall,  in  compli- 
ment to  bis  pre«^minent  abilities ;  a  pre-eminence  to  which  the  suc- 
ceeding Pontiff^  even  the  imperious  Hildebrand,  was  compelled  to  bow; 
.when,  after  pretending  to  have  receive  from  the  Virgin  herself  the  re- 
.velation,  that,  **  nihil  de  sacrificio  Christi  cogitandum,  nihil  esse  tenen- 
dum, nisi  quod  tenerent  authenticae  scripturae,  contra  quas  Berengarius 
nihil  habebat,"  he  finally  pronounced  for  the  opposite  opinion  of  Lan- 
franc,  and  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Vercelli,  in  that  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  1079.    Indeed,  since  William  had  resolved  to  re- 
.model  the  Church,'  it  was  fortunate  that  the  cultivation  of  Lahfranc  had 
.rendered  *  the  Duchy  of  Ndritiandy  a  seed  plot  from  which,  at  any 
rate,  a  regularly  educated  clergy  were  at  hand  to  transplant  into  the 
vacant  sees  and  monasteries  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  and  that 
the  patriarchal  chair  was  destined  not  only  to  one  of  .the  greatest  cha- 
racters of  his  age,  but,  in  truth,  to  one  of  the  most  amiable. 

The  contest  relative  to  the  primacy  had  broken  but,  and  been  to  all 
appearance  decided  by  William,  before  the  Prelates  embarked  for 
Rome;  but,  it  should  seem,  the  irritation  which  had  not  subsided  in 
the  breast  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
tinction which  was ;  there  shewn  to  Lanfranc ;  and,  in  aii  unfortunate 
hour,  he  and  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  accompanied 
them,  revived  the  discussion  in  the. presence. of  the  Pontiff.  Alexan- 
der deferred  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  King  and  Farliatnent,  by 
whom  it  was  subsequently  decided  that  the  province  o£  Canterbury  ex- 
tended to  the  Humber,  and  that  of  York  to  the  furthest  limits  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  were  subject  to  those  of  Can- 
terbury; but,  as.  if  to  chastise  the  complainimts,  he  alleged  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appointments  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  King,  and, 
.demanding  his  pastoral  staff  from  each  of  them,  restored  them  only  at 
.  tiie  solicitation  of  Lanfranc. 

Added  to  his  estimation  at  Rome,  his  influence  over  William  was  al- 
.  most  unbounded.  The  Conqueror  had  early  assigned  the  county  of 
Kent  to  his  uterine  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  seekns,  in  the 
lawless  state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced,  to  have  grasped  at 
every  thing  within  his  reach ;  an  example  which  other  Norman  adven- 
turers had  not  been  slow  to  imitate.     Lanfranc,  and  equally  Ernest, 

*  *'  Hoc  magistro  primitus  Normanni  literatoriam  artcm  perscruta^i  sudI, 
«t  de  tfchul&  Bcccensi  elpquentes  in  diviiiis  et  secularibas  sophistas  proocsse- 
runt.  Nam  aiitca  sub  tempore  %ox  Ducum  Neustri»  vis  ullus  NormaoBoroD 
libcraiibus  sludiis  adhaesit ;  ncc.  Doctor  iuveniebatur,  donee  provibor 
nium  Deus  NurnHinuicis  orib  Lanfjcaucuni  appulit.".  prdericu&'Yitali&. 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  ScoIIand,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  found 
their  houses  impoverished  and  their  lands  invaded :  nor  was  Odd  con* 
tented  that  his  spoil  should  be  wrested  from  him.  >  The  Primate',  how« 
ever,  appealed  to  the  King,  who  appointed  the  Bic^op  of  Coutances  * 
to  preside  at  a  solemn  hearing  of  the  cause  l>e£i>re  the  whole  county,-  as' 
weU  natives  as  Normans,  and,-  establishing  the  daims  of  his  church,  re- 
covered no  less  than  twenty«five  manors  nom  his  powerful  adversaries.' 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  respect  of  William  for  the  Primate,  that  he  con-    ^ 
fided  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  hands  wheniever  he  was- 
ealled  over  to  NprmJEindy :  a  con^dence  which  was  by  no  means  mis« 
placed ;  for  though,  after  he  had  gained  his  point  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  others  by  a  nod,  his  character  is  un« 
impeached  with  the. abuse  of  power.    He  seems  to  have  been,  at  all 
times,  easy  of  access,  and  forward  to  redress  the  wrongs  or  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  all  who  appealed  to  him.    There  is  someSiing  in  the  tone 
with  which  Ingulphus  speaks  of  him  that  demiands  resp^t.     ^'  Patef 
meus,  et  semper  mihi  dulcissimus  patronus,  Dominus  meus  Archiepis- 
copus  Dorob.  Lanfrancus,  qui  post  obitum  Dqmini  mei  Regis  schxa 
mihi  relictus  est,  et  in  qmnibus  meis  necessitatibus  ail^icus  infatigabtlis,' 
et  adjutor  in  tribulationibus  indefessus."-   Indeed- that  historian,  who 
was  led  to  appeal  to  him  against  the  wrongs  which  his  abbey  of  Croy- 
land  suffered  from  the  violence  of  Ivo  Tailboys,  bears  testimony  both 
to  his  courtesy  aiid  his.  attention  to  business*     Lanfranc  appointed  him 
to  meet  him  in  London,  and  recommended  him  to  select  one  strone 
proof  of  the  rights  of  his  abbey,  rather  than  to  injure  his  cause  by  a 
multiplicity  of  evidences.    Ing^phus  consequently  attended  at  the  time 
appointed,  with  a  chirograph  of  Barl  A%arf ,  in  Saxon,  much  defaced; 
which,  having  previously  examined  it  with  the  aid  of  his  council^  the 
Primate  laid  before  the  King,  and  procured  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire  to  investigate  the» claim.    Nor  do  his  kind  offices  aippeat ' 
to  have  been  denied  to  the  unfortunate  English.    His  interposition  in 
favour  of  Wulstan,  who  was  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prelates,  developes  him,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  a  mi- 

raete-mong^rf  I  which,  with  every  fair  allowance  for  the  darkniess  of  the 

.     .         ...        ..'./•    ..I 

*  Oeoffroy  de  Montbrsy,  Bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy,  and  not  of 
Constance,  as  our  historians,  even  down. to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  erroneonaly 
call  htM,  was  in  hig^h  (kvour  with  the  Conqueror,  by  whose  grant  he  held  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  manors  in  England.  He  signs  himself,  in 
1073,  '*Unua  de  primatibus  Anglorum,"  and,  at  the  accession  of  Rufus,  <<.re- 
gebat  coneulatam  Northymbrorum ;''  in  which  earldom  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Robert  de  Monbray.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  concerned  himself 
moch  with  bis  episcopal  functions  after  bis  settlement  in  England.  Indeed 
be,  and  Odo,  who  only  re^torned  to  bis  bishopric  when  chased  from  his  earl- 
dom, exhibited  a  devotion  to  secular  pursuits,  greater  even  than  that  which 
the  monks  have  reprobated  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Hierarchy. 

f  Algar  was  the  father  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  of  Lucia,  whom  the  Con« 
qneror  had  given  in  marriage  to  Ivo  with  the  estates  of  those  powerful  earls. 

{  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  belief  of 
its  being  a  religious  duty,  which  is  enforced  bythe  Romish  Church,  could  for- 
tify a  man  with  patience  to  peruse  all  the  legends  of  Romish  miracles.  Will  it  be 


fiB4  JSUiary  of  the  Dioedii  qf  Cqnierlmrgi 

^msWf  and  die  admissfonof  ptolA  i^audir  i£tbe  pi:aetiec[  of  BA»conuiiifl 
oipDy  we  can  hardly  Teeoiici(lQ  to  }n$.  fei^ation  for  iffi8d6iB':aiid  good. 
Qess;  l^ut  it  iKverrhelj^ss  evin^e^  that.bis.  exerddns  were?DafciaDDfined 
to  his  own  countrymen  and  hia  own  part^v  Indeed^  .hie.  HadAe  vq^vte 
^f  having  interceded  with  the  Conqueror  for  the:life'o£  .WalAeofe  the 
Ufit  of  the  Anglo-SaSLOt)  embi  d^cjbdrii^  that-he  had.heaisd  fironi  UaLin 
concession  the  pfirt  which  he  had  in  the  coumda-oi'thd  insmigeiila}  asud 
that,  if  he  were  cood^nuiedooitbat  aecoani,  he  woiddib&tQ'.bexegafded 
^a  a  Bifirtyr :  and  thongh  he  fffoiiQunced  the  deposition  of  .WiflEkul  hi 
proclaiming  WalU^eof  as,  sucl^  to  thii  people,  he  subsequeaiiy  beciaie  a 
petitioner  to  WiUiam  in  his  favour  *.         , 

.  If  Lanfranc  appeal^  in  a  ehiiracter  ddverae  to  that  o£a  peace^ioiiftQK^ 
it  was  manifestly,  forced,  upon  bim.bf  his  pttbUc  dvtiaii  itrmi  agfctimtht 
o^t  considerable  tumuH  and  opposition  that  hecnned  into;eKecirtiDD 
t)u>  conatUations  of  the^CoundroC-Wihcheater,  pasaedf  idobaecvaneeof 
the  directions  of  liildebcandi  .n^aiiist  the  muriied  clergji  It  is  iriic 
they  wexe not exteod^d* in  (be  &QSi  instancev  to  the parocjud^dcrg^rjov- 
vh^ainsi  ifhoy  bedng  permjlted  to  xetain  'th^  wives^ .  viere  only  feiWb 
den  to  contract  jnarriages  ftom-  tbeneefotward  r  hot  tbo  dnferibv  .aider 
^i.Uie  mqiMt^ries,:  who.did  riot  enter  into:  the  raa^terl  pc^c^rof  their 
cburc^,;  clung  with  na^wri^  pertinaiBity  to  the  coniiexions'  thSsy.  had 
^KV(\edf  and  resipied  t\te  enfoireemi^t;  of  lules*  ta  which  .they '«erd«ol 
lireyiDusly  pleclged  by  vdws»  nor,  still  leaSf  bf»iid.by  Jthe  letter  a£S«tip# 
turcr  The  spi^it:of  the  people  was  too  nmrah  om'abed  by  ^a  Netmaa 
(Conquest  to  a^brd  miany  instances  of  thai::  xeastilBce  which  bcokK0ii| 
in  Korroan^i  where  the  Archbishop  of  Bdueajvas^ked.out  qftbe 
cathedral  when  he  attempted  to  pronounce  apexcdmmunicatio&a^aiiBt 
tbe  wivejs  of  bis  clergy ;  but,  among  other  manifeatationa  of  d  refra» 
tory  spirit,  the  monks  of  St«  Augnstiiie's  actually' attempted  the  lifir  of 
^ir  abbpti  cme.of  those  ".quorum. studio  ei^ngan^  MonachatoaXqai 
jam  aliqimtvliM  t<ipueifat)  revnot;  etqnidafeoisseiidebatinr;  adpri» 
tinum  robur  surrebut."  JianfEanc  had  hacked  th^.avitluufity  of  the  Ah^ 
Lfot  with jcbaia^. and 'SQQiirgefi»  but itwasnot  unlal after  hia.-deadi'lhit 
tb^  f4tjaeBg[3jr^Q,had  taken,  part  with  the:  iikmk^.infibirld  diB.|Haiib> 
ment  of  having  their  eyes  put  out. 

;.:.•:•.•.  .  .         '  •  .      « 

bbUered  tbst,  whers  that  CEtarch  r^takis  the  poweir^  such  is  the  coarse  of  ret^ 
ing  it  diciites  ? 

<  *  Wlfketul  was  transferred,  on  hi«d«poBition  Areifl  the  ablvaey  of  Croi^anil; 
^D'OIsuionbnry,  tlietinnde^  tli6  gO^rDtn^nt  of-^HfurstoD,  the  most  Tidlnit  M 
the  jcbopobmeo  imported  tirom  Normattdy .  B^ing  afterwards  allowed  to  rel«ra 
mad  reside  at  Peterborough,  he  was  a  freqasnt  visitor  at  the  abbey  over  wbiefc 
he  had  former] j  presided,  where  he  was  rceeired  ^th  every  mark-  of  respect; 
Zngalphus,  his  saccessor,  condaeting  him  to  hk-former  stall :  ^  nee,  ipse^s- 
perstite,  me  plenom  sponsum,  sed  semper  paranymphnm^  vel  procaralemt 
moDOstcrii  reputavi,'*  says  that  historian. 
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STATE  OF  THE  DIOCESES 


IN 


I    ., ^ 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


,»     •  " 


FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DEGBMBER  IKCLUSIVE* 


CANTERBURY. 

MARRIED. 

t 

■  At  East  Gripstead,  Sussex,  the  Rev«  J. 
$tratton,  M.A.  Minor  Canon  of  Canteibury 
Cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  Halston,  Kent* 
to  Susannali,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Ute  Mr.  Iff,  Head,  of  East  Grinstead. 

DECEASED. 

Suddenly,  in  Korthamptonshire,  In  tht 
88th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Giles  Powel!) 
fi.A.  40  years  Rector  of  Acri8e,'Kent;    * 

In  London,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ciichfon, 
9f  Badlesmeve,  Kflnt 

YORK. 

PREVERRBD. 

The  Rer.  William  Clarke,  M.A.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Camhridge,  to  the  valuable  Rec- 
tory of  Guisley,  Yorkshure  j  PatJ-ons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  i.  .W.  Butler,*  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Nottingh|im. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jefferson,  D.D.  Senior 
Fellow  o£  Sidney  College,  Cambridgej  to 
the  Rectory  of  South  Kilvington,  York- 
shire ;  Pslnma,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
that  Society. 

The  Rev.  T.  Kilby,  l^nister  of  Alver* 


thorpe,-  Yorkshire,  to  the  Perpetual-Cu- 
racy of  St.  John's  Church,.  WakeAel^U 
iPatron,  the  Rev.  S.  Sharpe,  M.A.  -  ^ 
Th^  J^ev.  Jwnes  3aumarez,  M.A^  of 
CJhrist  Church,  Oxford,  to  the^  Rectory  of 
Huggate,  in  the  East  Ridii^  of  Yorlcj 
Fatron,  the'  King. 


.1 


MARRIED. 


*  The  Rev.  J,D.  Hurst,  B.A.  of  PfJttt 
stone,  near  Wakefield,  to  Louisa,  oidjr 
«hild  of  Henry  Laughton,  Esq.  of  New- 
Iton  Blossomville,  Bucks. 

•  On  Monday,  the  26th  of  Septembei?, 
at  Gretna,  the  Rev.  T.'Catar,'toI>onfoh 
Frances  Lumley,  second  daug^hter  of  thf 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Lumley  Sarvile*;  iind 
tm  Wednesday  re-manied  at  Woo&efsley, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Jameson^  Precentor 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ripon,  to  Ann, 
second  daughter  of  the  late'  Rev.  7. 
Schaake. 

At  Halifax,  Ynrl^shire,  the  Rev.  Thd'- 
.hias  Burton,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Rastricl^ 
to  Mrs.  Wheatley,  niece  of  the  late  HencV 
Yarburgh^  Esq.  of  HesUngton  Hall,  near 
York. 

The  Rev.  W.  Andrew,  of  WighiU,  near 
Tadcaister,  to  Elizabeth  Hester,  only 
daughter  of  P.  Hardcastle,  Esq.  solicitor^ 
Iste  of  Wakefitid. 
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Dioceses  of  London — Durham. 


DBCBAIZO. 

At  Se&y,  the  ReT.  J.  Turner,  Minister 
of  Bailow. 

The  Her.  H.  Kelly,  Vicar  of  Bishop 
Burton,  Toiksfaiie. 

The  Rer.  George  Holt,  Sector  of 
Broughton,  as  also  of  Wellow,  near  01- 
lerton,  and  of  Staunton,  near  NewariL,  all 
in  Nottinghamshire. 

On  Wednesday,  November  30th,  at 
Settle,  Yorkshire,  the  ReT.  Thomas  Carr, 
M.A.  one  of  the  Seniors  of  Tiinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800. 

LONDON. 

FBEFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Handley  Nonis,  M.  A. 
Prebendary  of  Llandaff;  to  the  Prebend  of 
Holbom,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Rev.  William  Greenhill,  B.D.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Famham,  Essex ;  Patrons,  the 
Presidait  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Benjannn  £.  Nicholls,  B.A. , 
of  Walthamstow,  to  Miss  Amelia  Foya- 
der,  of  Kennington. 

At  East  "^horndon,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
Wiffiam  Bond,  of  Little  Warley,  to  Le* 
t]tia,*seoond  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Birch,  Rector  of  C<NTingham,  in  the  sud 
county. 

At  St  John's  Sepulchre,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hurlock,  Prebendary  c^  Salisbury, 
the  Rev.  Dacre  Barrett  Lennard,  son  oi 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  Bart,  of 
Belhus,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Ra- 
chael  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Ines,  Esq.  of  St.  Catherine's  HilL 

At  St.  James's  Church,  ClerkenweU, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitehome  Bamett, 
B.A.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
'James  Lane,  Esq.  of  Pentonville. 

At  Homsey  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Pres- 
grave,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Sarah  Isabella  Whiteley,  of 
Highgate,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J07 
seph  Whiteley,  of  Leeds.  - 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Schreiber,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Bradwell,  Essex,  to  Sarah,  third 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Bingham,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  his  Majesty's  ships 
in  the  Eastlndies. 

At.  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Richard 
Betbell,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  a  Yinerian  Fellow,  and 


Banister-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
to  Ellinor  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Abia- 
ham,  Esq.  of  Keppel  Street  Rnssdl 
Square. 

At  Steeple  Bumstead,  Eases,  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor  Wild,  c^  Newark-npon- 
Trent,  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  the  fixmer  place, 
and  Rector  of  East  Donyland. 

At  All  Souls  District  Cfauidi,  Mary-le- 
bone,  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend, 
M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  Ihe  Rev. 
W.  S.  Gilly,  M  JL  Rector  of  North  Fam- 
bridge,  Essex,  to  Miss  Colberg,  il»wgli|r' 
o(  BiUyor  Colbei^. 

In  London,  the  Rev.  G.  Strii^ery  fimxth 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Butt,'  Rector  of 
Tattingstone,  near  Ipewicli,  and  Pentkm, 
Essex,  to  Mary  Frances,  second  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Coul- 
son,  Esq.  of  HuU. 

DECEASED. 

At  Chipping  Bamet,  Herts,  aged  57, 
the  Rev.  William  Marr,  B.D.  25  yean 
Curate  of  that  parish. 

At  Rettendon  Pazsona^,  ■  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hdmes,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  twenty- 
one  years  Curate  of  Rettendon,  Easex. 

At  Hammersmilh,  after  a  short  iOnen, 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Browne,  late  of  Bontii^- 
foid,  in  the  44lfa  year  of  his  i^ge. 

'In  Dover  Street,  PIccadKDy,  Septcnber 
29th,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  John  Anthony  Pemy,  D.D.  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Otfwd,  Domestic  Chaplain 
to' the  Eari  of  Covontry,  Rector  of  HIQ 
Crome,  Worcestershire,  and'  INapctnal 
Curate  of  Oxendon,  Gkmcesterahire. 

In  his  65tfa  year,  at  the  Rectory  Honse, 
Greensted,  near  Ongar,  Essex,  die  Rev. 
William  Hamilton  Warren»  M.A.  and  fiir- 
merly  Student  of.  Christ  Chnrdi,  Oxfard, 
thirty-one  years  Rector  of  Greensted,  nod 
thirty-eight  years  l^car  of  Great  B«d- 
wordi,  CheslUre.  The  Vicarage  of  Oveat 
Budworth  is  in  the  g^  of  Uie  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  tiM 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1784. 

DURHAM. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  William  Lonsdale,  B.A.  ae- 
cond  son  of  C.  Lonftdak,  Esq.  of  AHaw 
Banks,  Durham,  to  Jane,  cidi  il  dsugiwi  i 
of  J.  Power,  Esq.  of  Buckingham 
Adelphi,  London. 
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WINGSBSTBR. 

PREFE&KED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mountain,  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Biahop  of  Quebec,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Havant,  Hants ;  Patron,  the  Bi-. 
shop  of  Winchester. 
I  The  Rev.  R.  Pretyman,  to  the  Rectory 
'  of  Elingdon.Wrbughton,  Wilts;  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Witochedter. 

The  Rev.  Edvwurd  Barnard,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Bexley,'  Kent,  to  the  Rectory  of  Alver- 
stoke/  Hants  f  Patron,  the  Bidiop  of  Win- 
Chester.  - 
I      The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  ShapcOtt,  Master 
I  of  the  Grammar  School,  Southampton,  to 
I  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Michael's  Southamp- 
ton ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

MARRXfiD. 

At  St.  Swithin's  Church,  Winchester, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados  to  Miss  Ren- 
nell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Winchester. 

At  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  September 
27ih,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Buckle,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Alston  Wafren,  B.D. 
Rector  of  South  Warnborough,  Hants, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  to  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  lute  Mr.  Serjeant  Manley,  Commis- 
^aer  of  Ezdae. 

The  Rev.  Richard  George  Richards, 
Vicar  of  Hambledon,  Hants,  to  Catherine 
ElisalMdi,  wido^  of  Captain  John  White, 
ft.N«  late  of  Tafrton  Place,  Slissex. 

At  Bognor,  ttie  Rev.  William  Knight, 
Rector  of  Steveirton,  Hants,  to  Citroline, 
cUest  daughter  of  John  PdrUl,  Esq;  of 
Freelblfc  House. 

DECEASED. 

Aged    56,  the  Rev.   William  Paget, 
Rector  of  CiAtton,  S«rtey. 
'  In  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
GnBUh  Richards,  Rector  of  Farlington, 
Hants. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

DECEASED. 

Aged. 77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams, 
Rector  of  Langar,  Merionethshire. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parry,  Vicar 
of  Eglwysvach,  Denbighshire. 

.  BANGOR. 

PREFERRED.. 

The  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.A.  Felloe  of 
NO.  V.    VOL.    IIJ. 


Jesus  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Bodedeyrn,  Anglesea ;  P^trona^ 
the  Principal  and  Felbws  of  0uit  Society. 


BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PflEFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Vanbru^h,  LL.B.  to 
the  Proband  of  Timberscorabe  in  WelU 
Cathedral ;  Patiron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 
.  The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  has  been 
instituted,  by  his  Lordship,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  TimbersGombe,  on  the  presentation  of  ^ 
the  new  Prebendary, 

The  Rev.  William  Walter  Quartley,  of 
Catherine  Hall,  -  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Keynsham,  Somerset,  on  t;he  pre- 
sentation of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  B.A.  Fel- 
low, of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Monksilver,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  Windsor.  r 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Lugger,  to  the  Curacy     I 
of  Tickenham,  Somerset.  I 

The  Rev.  Robert  Vanbrugh  Law,  M. A., 
to  the  Prebend  of  Easton  in  <^ordano,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of -Wells ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Bishop.  •..,'• 

Tbe'Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  M.A.  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Twiverton ;  Patron,  the  Rev. 
Bailey  Whitehead,  M.A. ;  to  hold  '  the' 
same,  by  dispensation,  with  his  present 
Vicarage  of  BatHeaston. 

6RDAINED.  " 

At  a  public  Ordinadon'by  the. Lord 
Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  on  Sun- 
day, October  9th. 

/Deacons,  "s 

Wilfiam  Lowth,  B.A;  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

William  George  Sawyer,  B.A.  Baliol 
College,  Oxford. 

William  QuekeU,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Wickenden,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  : 

PRIESTS. 

T.  Sweet  Escott,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College,Oxfopd. 

James  Daubeny,  B.A.  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Robert  Green  Rogers,  B.A.  Oriel  Col-, 
lege,  Oxford.  , 
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Sttok  BmUaO,  BJL  BtHol  CoUtge, 

Bdwsrd  Pering  Henalow,  JeMM  C«l-^ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Henry  West,  B.A«  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Swansvrick,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Caul- 
fteld,  M.A.  <€  Oneen's  College,  OxSatd, 
and  f  oongest  son  of  W.  T.  Canlfidd,  Esq. 
of  Rabendaff,  Qoeen'e  County,  Ireland 
to  i^i,  dani^teref  the  late  John  Pyhtai 
fesq,  of  Old  Bopd  Street,  London. 

At  Wells,  Somersetshire,  by  the  Rev. 
0.  H«  Pokford,  tiie  Rev.  T.  B.  Coney, 
Reetor  of  Chedsoy,  to  Jane^  ddest  ^Uuigfa- 
let  af  J.  P.  Tndway,  Esq.  II.P. 

DECBABEO. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  October,  at  the 
Rectory,  Tinubary,  aged  77,  the  Rer. 
Wiffiam  BmdeneU  Barter,  mA.  late  Fd- 
low  of  Baliol  College,  Oxfiird,  Rector  of 
Timsbury,  and  of  Weston  in  Gordano, 
Ptebendary  of  Wvlls,  a  Magistrate  for  the 
eoimty  of  Somerset,  and  a  Vice-Prendent 
of  die  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agri^ 
adtatRl  Society.  Mr.  Barter  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1778.— The  Rectory 
df  Timsbnry,  Somersetslure,  is  m  the  gift 
df  the  Master  and  FeUows  of  Baliol  Cdl- 
kg^ 

BRISTOL. 

rREFERRSD. 

The  Rer.  J.  Surtees,  M.A.  Prebendary 
of  Bristol,  to  the  Living  of  Si.  Augustini 
Bristol. 

CilALISLE. 

DECEASED. 

At  Great  Orton,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
James  Brisco,  Rector  of  that  parish. 

CHESTER. 

rREFERRm). 

The  Rev.  John  Fleming  Parker,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bentham,  Torkshure ;  Patron, 
Thomas  Lister  Pttker,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Kennion,  B.A.  of 
Christ  CoUege,  Cambridge,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Harrogate,  on  the  nomina- 
tkm  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cheap,  Vicar  of 
Knaresborougb. 


By  the  Lord  Ksfaap,  November  20A. 

PRIEST. 

Thomas  Stringer,  B.A.  Cluean's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

HARRIED.  . 

The  Rev.  Luke  Forster,  of  BladOHns, 
Lancashire^  to  Miss  S. ,  Yale,  of  Braw- 
wick  Place,  City  Road,  London. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Taylo^  of  Gicst 
Boughton,  near  Chester,  to  Jemima 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Jate  John 
Foulkea,  Esq.  of  Eriviatt,  Denbi^shiie. 
.  The  Rev.  Sir  Ridiardle  Flemings  Bait 
Rector  of  Grasmere  and  Bowness,  Wetf • 
moreland,  to  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  die 
late  W.  B.  Bradshaw«  Em^^  of  Hahoa 
Hall,  Lanoashire. 

At  the  Holy  Trinity,  Chester,  Ae  Bev. 
Edward  Duncombe,  tldrd  aim  of  Thomas 
Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Cop  Grove,  "YoA- 
shire,  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  die  late 
Rev.  Charles  Mainwaring^  of  Oteley  PariLt 
Shropshire. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Samnel  Piosser,  H  JL  of  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Redar  <l 
Southwick,  Sussex. 

In  his  72d  year,  the  Rev.  B.  Penyn, 
Itector  of  Staodish,  Lancashin. 

OHICHESTE& 

MARRIED. 

.  At  Christ  Church,  MiddieseR,  Ae  Rev. 
B.  Toung,  B.A.  of  WartUng,  Snasez,  to 
Elisabeth  Susannah,  eldest  dang^bter  of 
John  HoUoway,'esq. 

At  Broadwater,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Whyley,  Bf.A.  of  Trinity  CoOega^ 
GaaAHndge,  Vicar  Hif  Baton  Brny,  Bed- 
(tedshira,  and  C^iaplaia  to  4he  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  to  Jane,  jeldest 
daughter  of  BUchael  MMrah,  Esq.  of 
Worthing. 

DECEASED. 

At  RodmUI,  aged  49,  die  Rev.  W.  6ab> 
bitas,  M. A.  Rector  of  RodmiO  and  Oving, 

Sussex. 

ST.  •DAVIDS 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  WSttiam  Wsitts  Hairies,  ss 


IXeeitei  qfEiff-^BMht. 


JM» 


ihe  Rectory  of  JPMntegast,  Pembroke- 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  R.  Jones,  ot  St.  DoffmU'm 
Cantuuthenahire. 

At  Carditis  ia  his  80th  year,  th?  Ilev^ 
{WtafidBTWdB,  «f  iikiwb^  jE^9ft0r  of 
Berry  Narber,  Devon,  «ml  «f  UtfUi^  <llto* 

Tbeltev^EdwArd  VeRtri^  B.A»of  JSt. 
Peter's  College,  to  the  Perpettfail  Curacy 
of  Stow  .cum  Qui,  Cambridgeshire ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely> 

The  Eev.  Temple  iihsvallier,  Ute'Fel- 
low  and  Tutor  of  Cathaxiiie  Hdl,  to  th? 
Vicarage  ef  St  Asdrew  the  Great,  €anP- 
hndge{  Patrons,  4b»  SeiH  and  Chapter 
of  fiiy/ 


• 


By-^  Lord  Bi^iop,  m  (l^<7hiipel<cC 
the  Palace,  November  6th« 

George  Barber  fide^^  AI.A.  St.  Peter'i 

College. 

Edmund  Pisher,  JB.A..  St*  Peter  j  CaI- 
lege. 

Willifun  Henry  Walkei^  M«A«  Qii)aei»!0 
College. 
Henry  John -Rose, 'M^A.  St.  John's  Col- 

WilUam  Qmwley,  M,4-  JM^BftO^)^  C(^ 
Jege. 

William  Cur)[»enaa1e,  B.A.  St  John's 
4;^Bege.  My  £dt^  Dtm*  fiimn  MtteiUOum 
cf  Bristol,  * 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  Wora^^  M.  A.  Downkig  "Clol- 
lege. 

Bdward  Ventm,  ^BJ^*  St  Peter's  Col- 
lege. 

Joseph  Taylor,  KI.A.  St  J<rtin's  flol- 


Augustud  D&^Wood,  Pemhrol^e  Hall. 
By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  BiAop  <fNonoUh, 


MARRIED. 


Xhc  Rev.  XonQilie 'Che«»Uic«v  Felltw 
Md  Tuttr  iT  GAthMHit  MalU  Cambri^, 
io  C^hsrine,  iemfkk  daughter  of  4ie  la^ 
Charles  Apthorp  Wheelwrjghti  fsq. 


The  Rev,.f hpnp  Aldcr»  1M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Efiza 
Edwardsi,  of  WaMkdeni  NbrfoHt 

9Re£A«^^ 

Art  $tretham»  in  the  34th  year  0^  his 
Sge,  the  fi-ev.  David  Jones,  M.A.  formerly 
o|  Trinity  College,  Cambri^e,  and  ^ubr 
se^ently  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

At  his  apartments,  in  Trinity  College,' 
Cambridge,  after  »  ^«9i»ing  illness,  the 
lUvv  Peter  Paul  Pobrei^  M.A.  Fellow  of 
that  Society,  and  B.egiu$  pro^iessor  41^ 
Greek  in  that  University^ 

At  Huntingdon^  ^«vfmber  <Sth,  the 
Rev.  JFranci&Okes,  Curate  pf  West  W|^t- 
tlng,  Cimbrfdgeshire,  and  fbroieriy  flf 
^m»  College ;  Itf .A.  181^. 


^ 
* 


jeXBT£R/ 


PREFEHRED. 


The  Rev.  John  MarShaAl,  to  the  Perpe- 
HeaA.  Curacy- of  Sti  MvmU,  JSsaier.     I 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  WiUi^nt  Annedcy^ 
4o  fbe  Hectery  of  KorA  Bovey,  Devoii. 

The  Rev.  John'  Goueli  Grytts,  SJk^ii 
ttie  Chapel  of  Saltash,  e^mwall. 

The  Rev.  ChaHes  WqeHcotiAe,  &ev£^ 
to  ^Sie  Cumdes  of  JUiMter  and  ^orrahun^ 
in  GorAwaH;  Patron,  the  Re¥.  RiqliasA 
Winsloe. 

The  ftev.  J^hn  BulRer,  BXjL.  te  thfe 
VicaMge  «if  1M;.  Ju^,  -Coiniwijil }  Patron, 
the  King. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Marker,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Soutb^oigh,  ipevoiv 


;  At  Stontfhpvtse Chapel, Devon, ihellev. 
John  jSaker,  LL.B.  of  Trinity  Hall,  <yeMr 
>Hdge,  to  Cbarloitte,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  M«ijor-Genei«l  Kesterman,  of  tiife 
^lOyai  Engineers,  fjimerly  of  Biihop^ 
Hull,  Somerset  - 

The  Rev.   William  MarA,  VIcm  of 

-G^vcnnap,  -ComivaH,    to    Lucy,    ftmrtii 

.dai)ghter  flf  thte  {l$v.  T.  'Kapleton,  Ree^ 

tor  of  Povrderhfim,  Devon,  anfd  Viear  of 

Mansel  Gamege,  H erCfomsiMre. 

The  Rev.  jVmas  Voi^ng,  t>f  AfOl«si^, 
-Cornwall,  to  Sophia,  ypungest  daughtet 
'of  W.  Pa^,  Bsk}^.  of'Soiitham|rton* 

•         •      ••*  ^     ,        •  ••         "^    .  .  "7 

At  tfttet,.\\»-3i»i.  O»]r««-0K(eh> 
s  2 
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of  GloiieeHer—HerefiiTd'-^IJehfield  if  Covemiry. 


OL0UCB8TER. 


] 


Tlw  Hon.  and  Rer.  Edward  Rice, 
D.D.  to  the  Deanery  of  Qkrocctter;  Pa- 
trony  the  King. 

Tbe  Rer.  Heniy  Wedwicll,  B  J>.  of 
ITnlTerrity  CoUege,  Ozfiird,  to  a  Preben- 
dall  Stall  in  Okmoetter  Cathedral ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

At  a  private  Ordination  by  the  Loid 
Biiliop»  September  SI* 

PBACOVS. 

lanet  Hardwicke  Dyer,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
mtf  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Hodgson,  B.A*  of  Magdalen 
CoD^e,  Oxford. 

Joteph  Fiedciidt  Hone,  B  JL  of  Uni« 
iptnity  CoUi^,  Oxford. 

]»gCBAIBD. . 

At  lidney,  Um  Rer.  Woblonef,  Cn- 
ttte  (tf  that  parish. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  R.  Price,  B.A.  Corate  of 
fltondioase,  Glonoestershire. 

In  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  the  irery 
BMTf*  John  Flumptie,  D.D.  Deanof  Okm- 
cester,  and  Vicar  of  Stone  and  Wldien- 
Ibad,  in  the  eovnty  of  Worcester;  to  die 
fonner  living  he  was  instituted  in  1778 ; 
^  titt  latter  in  1790.  The  fonner  living 
is  in  the  presentation  of  the  crown ;  the 
latter  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

HEREFORD. 


The  Lord  Bishop  has  collated  the  Rev. 
Prederick  Twideton,  B.CJ..  FeUow  of 
New  College,  Oxibrd,  Rector  of  Broad- 
wdl  com.  Adlestrop,  Gloocestershire,  and 
liis  lisrdsliip's  Domestic  Chaplain,  to  a 
Pjrebendal  Stall  in  Hereford  CathedraL 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Cooke,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Pipe,  to  the  office  of  Portionist,  in  the 
chnrdi  of  Bromyard.  • 

The  Rev.  Henry  WethereO,  6.D.  of 
Umvciaity  CoDege,  Oxford,  Prebendary 
of  Gloucester,  and  Rector  of  Thruxton 
and  Kenlchurdi,  Hoefordshire,  to  tibe 
Archdeaconry  of  Here^nrd.  ,  Patron,  the 
Bishi^ 

ORDAI1IC9* 

By  the  Lord  Bi«bop>  Kov.  27,  in  the 
chiqpfel  of  Win^wester  OoHege  s*^* 


»BA0OR& 

Ai^instnt  Hare,  ILA.  New  CoBege, 
Oxford. 

George  Jeans,  B.A.  Pembroke  CoDege, 
Oxford. 

A.  W.  Letdunere,  Peaabroke  College, 
Oxford. 

W.  Webster,  Stndentin  Ci^  Law,  Jcsas 
College,  Caapbridge. 

T.  Taylor  Lewis,  RA.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PUlip  Han  PataBo^  B.A.  Jeans  Col- 
lege, Cambridge* 

PRIESTS. 

Edward  Widcham,  B.A.  New  CoDege^ 
Oxford. 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Braxenose  CoDege,  Ox- 
ford. 

John  Evans,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge. 

I>BCEA8EI>» 

Aged  55,  the  Rev.  John  Lilly,  founaly 
of  Meitm  Cdl^e,  Oxford,  Aidideacon 
and  Prebendary  of  Hereford.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1795,  and  B.CLL , 
in  1801. 

LICHFIELD  AMD  OOYBNTRT. 


The  Rev.  L  Temple  hashcen  appeinlwl^ 
by  the  B&hop  of  the  dioceae,  to  supply 
Lane  End  Church,  StaffiHrdshire,  nnta  d« 
choice  of  a  futore  minister  Is  derided. 


ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lwd  Bishop,  at  St  Plain's 
-Church,  Birming)uan,  Oct  S. 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Bonney,  BJL  Clare  HaD, 
Cambridge. 

James  Badger,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoOege, 
Camlvidge. 

ComeUus  Jesson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
1^,  Cambridge. 


Richard  Budceridge,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Kempoon,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

HARRIED. 

At  Whitchurdi,  Salop,  by  llit  Ber. 
H.  MonraH,  M.A.  the  Rev.  John  Mooal, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Brasenooe  GoHege^  0»- 
fold,  to  Blisabedi,  relict  of  die  lata  Re^ 
Robert  M  ayow. 


Diocese  qf  Luteola. 
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At  Madeley,  in  the  coimty  of  Salop,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Rocke,  Rector  of  Clongun* 
ibrd,  the  Rev.  Edward  Pryoe  Owen^  Vicar 
of  Wellington^  to  Miss  Darby,  only  daugh- 
ter oi  the  late  Samuel  Darby,  Esq.  of 
Colebiookdale. 

DECEASED. 

In  his  7l8t  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shaw, 
head  Master  oif  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Stafford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman,  M.A.  Vi- 
car of  St.  Chad'si  Shrewsbury. 

LINCOLN. 

PRSFEaKED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Brown,  Rector  of  Corring- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  hold  by  dispensa- 
tion the  Rectory  of  Wistow,  Huntingdon- 
shire.  Patron,  James  Torkington,  Esq.  of 
Stttkely  HalL 

The  Rev.  Chaloner  Stanley  Leathes, 
M.A.  to  the  P«ctory  of  EUesborough, 
Bucks.  Patron,  Robert  GreenhiU  Russell, 
Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  B.A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Pertenhall,  Beds. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hollway  to  the 
Rectory  of  Partney,  and  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Spilsby,  ne&r  Earsby,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lady  Willoughby  and 
Lord  Gwydir. 

The  Rev.  Geoxge  Osborne,  jun.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Stainby  with  Gnnby,  Lin- 
colnshffe,  on  the  resignadon  of  his  &ther. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Harborough. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Welbeck  Chapel,  Mary-Ie-bone,  Lon- 
don, and  Curate  of  Crayford,  Kent,  to  the 
R«ctory  of  St  Andrew's,  Hertford.  Pa- 
tron, Lord  Bexley. 

The  Rev.  MaVk  Scott,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Slawston,  Leicestershire. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  brother  of  Lord 
Auckland,  to  the  living  of  Hertmgford« 
hury.    Patron,  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Waltelrs,  M.A.  Rtittor 
of  Dunsby,  to  the  living  of  Rippingate, 
Lincolnshire.  Patron,  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  George  Henry  Curtois,  M.A« 
of  Univenity  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec* 
tory  of  East  Bark  with,  Lincohishure.  Pa- 
tron, a  R.  Ueneage,  Esq.  of  Haintoa 
House. 


•  The  Lord  Bishop  has  colhited  the  Rev. 
f.  Swan,  jun.  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Swerford,  in  that  county,  to  a  Prebendal 
Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Omrch. 

The  Rev.  Isham  Case,  M.A.  of  Jesus 
College,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Metheringfaam^. 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  PaUon,  the 
Right  Hon.  Frederick  William'  Earl  oC 
BristoL 

The  Rev.  Mark  Scott,  Curate  of  West 
Heddon,  Northamptonshire,  to  the  vkar- 
age  of  Shiwston,  in  the  county  «^  Leicea-- 
ter.    Patron,  Earl  Cardigan* 


ORDAINED. 


21. 


By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckden,  Sept. 


DEACONS. 


James  BeaVen,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hatt,- 
Oxford. 

Wm.  Ralph  Churton,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Sanderson,  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

James  Taylor  Wareing,  B.A.  Bxeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Wm.  Hamilton  Twemlow,  M.A.  Christ- 
Church,  Oxfoird.  By  LeU  Dim,  from  the 
Bishop  qfCbetter.  . 

George  Atkinson,  B^A.  Queen's  Col-, 
l^ge,  Cambridge. 

John  Edward  Bradford,  B.A.  Corpua. 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Peacock  Byde,.B.  A.  Pembroke 
Han,  Cambridge. 

Alexander  Joseph  Lyon  Cavie,  B.A. 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

James  David  Glover,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Wm.  Halfhead,  B.A.  Queen's  CoBege, 
Cambridge. 

Augustus  Davies  Ions,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  MandeU,  B^A.  Catherine  Hall,' 
Cambridge. 
■  Geoxge  Morley.  ' 

Thomas  Tudie,  B.A.  Pembroke  HaU^' 
Cambridgei 

Joseph  PUces,  B.A*  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge^ 

Wm.  Stone,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Oirflege, 
Oambrnj^e.  By  Let^  Dim,  from  1^  Arch* 
hithop  of  Canterbury, 

Wm.  Hammond,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Lek  Dim.  from  the  Bishop^ 


J 


Diocesei  t^  LUmdegg^Narwich. 


MwiM  V«iitri%  B.A«  9L  FbM's  061- 


Thomas  Martyn,  B.A.  Qiieen'aC«il«f0, 


Robert  SU^Uti^  lf.A«  Qmm'*  CoU 
lege,  Oxford. 

Francis  Charles  Masringberd,  M.A. 
Moffdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Bdward  Ottdmer^  VLUu  BaflM  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Chxistopher  John  Mnagrave,  M.A.  St. 
Alban  Hi^  Oxfoid.  M^  Let*  Dim.frim 
iht  Anhikh^  of  CoKiirtm. 

James  Watts  Eflaby,  B.A.  Queen'* 
€oDege»  Cambridge. 

'  George  Jackson,  B.A.  Oneea's  CoDegef , 
Cambridge. 
'  Almnder  Maicddnald^  St.  Jcbn's  Cd* 

iMe,  Cambridge- 
)       £dwar^  Manners,  OiiJst  O^ege,  Cam* 

fefory  Manton^  B-A.  St.  John's  Ccrf- 
Iqre,  Caibliridge.  ^ 

Qeoige  OsWsiie,  B.A.  St  John's  Cca- 
Iqje,  Cambridge. 

Alfred  WUHamSy  BJL  Fembrake  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Bsteb  Coote^  B.C.L.  Trinihr  HaU, 
Cambndge.    ByI^t,t>im.frimiieSitb€f^ 


'  The  Rev.  W.  Wright,  of  HuntingdeBi 
to^llas  LcBgftcdi  of  St.  Ives. 

VECEAMESL 

The  Rev.  John  Sfanpsoib  Beciar  af  : 
QiUfttW  Unfiotaikhife. 

At  Allexton,  Lacesterdiire,  the  Rer*. 
Charles  Fenwick,  M.A.  of  lincOn  Col* 
1^^  Oifbfd^  Citralfe  of  that  parish,  and 
Vicar  of  Skwston,  in  that  ooanty>  in  the 
ffiiQliage  df  dtt  earl  of  Cardigan. 

At  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  Win.  OafcflS« 
]f.A.  af  Cakv  College,  Cambridge. 
-  At  Htttwgfordbory,  aged  72,  the  R«t« 
Henry  Ridley;  formerly  of  University 
GaHege,  O^eidt  Redvr  of  Hertmgfind- 
tecy  and  Sik  Andiew,  Hertford^  and  of 
Kiiby  Undeidale,  Yorksluie,  Master  «€ 


91.  M  ary  Hagialeit  HcapiU^ 
o^TyM,  rVebMidary  af  GlmMMar, 
OM  of  hia  iM$eiiy8  JditioBa  of 
for  tlia  eamtica  af  Harts  and  Oouoesier. 
I^.  fydley  wa»lniter4ii-l«w  ti»  tfK  Void 
ChanceUor.  M.A.  1776,  JR.  atod  0.0. 
grand  compounder,  in  1802* 

Aged  69,  the  B/tf^  J*  Applebee,  Pie- 
bcn£ury  «f  Linoobi,  and  Rector  dT  East 
Thorpe^  Essex. 


ttANDAlT. 


At  Fantedge,llottDottiliBhire,  the  Rev. 
W.  Powell,  youngest  son  of  the  hte 
Howell  PowdH  RNf.  af  Xevemliossam 
Breconshire,  to  Mary,  yonngeat  Anmif^f 
of  the  late  Rev.  Junes  Rdbdrti^  fteeus 
of  Kentdmrdf,  Hefftfotdsfabe. 


NORWICH. 

r 

*  The  Rev.  William  Wbgan  AlAxh, 
8.C.L.  to  the  Perpetual  Cnacy  of  Bulky, 
Suffolk*  Patron,  Charles  Thrihissnn» 
Bsq.  ofKottingjhftm  Place,  Ifiddleser. 

The  Rev.  Wn.  John  BnidndL,  MA. 
of  Balliol  Con^e,  Odord,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Casde  RJong,  with  Royden,  Korfolkv 
Patron,  the  Hon.  Fulk  GseviHe  Howard. 

The  Rev.  George  Day,  Rector  of  Bar- 
i}iam«  Norfolk,  to  the  Vicanige  of  Befing- 
ham*  PatANSy  the  Lord  Bbhop  of  Kor- 
wich. 

'  The  Rev.  Bdwsrd  Ifiontagn  SalEer« 
MJ^  and  student  of  Christ  Churck,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Rectory  of  Swanton-Noffexs 
cum  Woodnorton«  in  the  county  of  Kor- 
foDb    Patron,  the  Dean  and  Ch^iler. 

The  Rev.  Charies  Bamwdl  BamwcS, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Miipham,  Norfolk,  «■ 
Ids  own  presentation. 

The  Rev.  John  Acboyd,  to  <he  Rcc- 
tsty  of  Bgmere,  with  the  Ticaza^  of 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  annexed.  Patron, 
f.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  HoOham  HalL 

The  Rev.  Revett  Sheppaid,  M.A.  to 
the  Rectory  of  Thwaite,  Norfolk.  Fifian, 
John  Wilson  Sheppard,  Esq.  of  Csmpary 
Ash. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Taey.  M.A.  FeBow 
oir  dneea's  CoUe^  Cambsidgt,  id  ^ 
Rectory  of  Swanton  Morley,  witfi  Ae 
Chapel  of  Wordung  annfied^  N«  '" 
Patron,  Edwaid  Lo^be,  Esq. 


Diocese  qf  (h^pL 


^6» 


thu  B^v.jQhsi  EdwunU^  M.A.  tatbe 
Rectory  ofFiniUDgham,  Su0blk.  PaJtroDi 
the  rigQt  hon.  Jfoha  Bookham  Frere. 

The  ReT»Gooch  Fowell,  to  be  Preachw 
df  St  Mary,  Thetfbrd,  on  the  nomlnatioa 
of  the  Mayor,  Bailifib,  and'  commonalty 
of  that  borough.. 

The  Rev.  Courtney  Boyle  Bruce,  to 
the  coraeyof  RedlingfleM,  Suffolk,  on  the 
nombationof  Alex.  Adair,  Esq.  of  FlixtOQ 
HaU. 

OEDAINSD. 

At  a  General  Ordination  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Churchy  6ct.  9. 

DBA0ON8. 

Robert  Jervis  Coke  Alder8Qn«  B.A. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Jvne9  Walter  Cary,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oijford. 

Henry  Rooking  B.A.  Queen's  College^ 
Oxford. 

John  George  Cazless,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Augustus  Dasjiwood,  Pembroke  HaU, 
Cambridge* 

Thomas  Davidson,  B.A.  Qtimn's  Col- 
lage, Cambridge* 

J<^  Osmond  Dddoi  B.A.  Downisg 
College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Cooke  Fowler,  B»A.  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Lloyd  Gibbon,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Jeckell,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  liorriott,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Alexander  Paake»  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Garrod  Wade,  B.A.  Jesua  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Walter  Whiter,  B.A.  Clare 
Han,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Thomas  Wilkinson,  B.A.  St 
Peter's  College,  Cand>ri<3^. 

John  Francis  Treadway. 

Peter  Pering,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

John  Brfett,  M.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charl^  Abraham  Brookf  B.A*  Caius 
CoBege,  Csmlnridge. 

Thomas  Lovfck  Cooper,  B.  A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

Vincent  Edward  Hyrej  B.A.  CorptU 
ChxiitiCoDege,  CamWidge. 


Chfudes  Banwell  Hmrtnft  B«A.  Caitit 
C(iUege^  Cambridge. 

John  Lubbock,  B.A.  Gaiua  CoUege^i 
Cambridge. 

JolmNornSs  B.A*  Ca&as  College,  Cam-, 
bridge. 

Edward  J.  Western  Valpy,  B«A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Surges  Watson,  B^.  Emmanuel 
College,.  Cambridge. 

Robert  Wilson,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col*. 
1^^,  CainbiidgjS. 

Thomas  Bissett,  M,A.  Marischal  Col* 
Iege,.Ah9rdfiea« 

MARRIED. 

At  Ipswich,  the  ReT.  Robert  Ousby^ 
B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Capt^ 
Wetheiell,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

At  Liston,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Ellia 
Wade,  M.A.  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,' 
Cambridge,  and  of  Blaxhall  Rectory,  to 
Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Finnan  Josselyn^ 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 
'  At  Kingston  Church,  the  Rev,  D.  Q^ 
Norris,  oSy  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Nor- 
ris,  of  Tutterford,  Norfolk,  to  Mary  Pel- 
low,  youngest  daughter  of  P.  F.  WaHis, 
Esq.  of  FrattoD,  ne^r  Portsmoulh.. 

At  Hadcford,  near  Reepham,  the  ReT. 
Philip  Francis,  M.A.  of  Foidshaan  Par- 
sonage, to  Eliza,  second  ^Ipghter  of  Guy 
Lloyd,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

PECEASED. 

At  Swanton  Morley,  Norfolk,  the  Rot. 
Wm.  Collett,  Rector  of  that  plaice. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Palk,  Vicar  of  IsUng- 
ton,  near  Ashburton,  Devon. 

Suddenly,  in  his  65th  year,  the  Rev. 
John  Burrel^  M.A.  Rector  of  Letheringw 
sett,  Norfolk,  and  Fellow  of  the  Tiinngan 
Society. 

The  Rev.  R.  Deane,  Reeter  of  West 
Ruling,  Norfolk,  aged  83. 

On  Friday  Nov.  95.  at  the  Vicarage- 
Hoase,  Great  Barton,  aged  67,  die  Rev. 
N.  Onnan,  Vicar  of  Great  Bwton,  Suf- 
folk, and  of  WiggeiAall,  St  Peter's,  in 
(be  county  of  Norfolk.  The  former  living 
is  in  die  gift  of  Sur  H.  B.  Bunbury,  Bart, 
and  (he  latter  in  Aat  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

OXFORD. 

PRBFERRBB. 

The  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A.  Rector  of 
St.  Clement's,  Worcester,  to  the  Rectory 


^6^     Dioceses  of  Peierborougb^Rochesier — SaUslmry, 


of  Over  WorUM)  in  tills  county,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
of  Over  Worton  afiraaid ;  and  also  ficen- 
sed  to  the  augmented  Curacy  of  Nether 
WoitoD,  on  ue  nomination  of  Jos*  Wil- 
ton, Esq.  of  Battersea  Rise,  Middiesez. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Peters,  Rector 
of  Quennington,  Gloooestenhire,  to  the 
Vicarage' of  Laagford,  in  the  counties  of 
Ozfiird  and  Berks,  on  his  own  petition  as 
patron  thereof. 

The  Rev.  James  King,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Henley-upon-Tharaes ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Brown, 
Chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Manchester,  to 
Frances  Page,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
WHIiam  Page,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  May,  of  Leigh,  to 
Emily  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  WilUam 
Saint,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 

The  Rev.  James  Jackson  Lowe,  M.A. 
amd  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
to  Catherine  Mary,  only  daughter  of  T.  W. 
Tew,  Esq.  banker,  of  Doncaster* 

DECEASED. 

On  Sunday,  Dec  4,  at  Merton»  near 
Bicester,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  John  Lea  Heyes,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College.,  Mr.  Heyes  had  lately 
been  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Bushey, 
Herts,  in  the  patronage  of  that  society. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Ellicott,  LL.B.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Horn,  aiim  Homfield,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Patron,  Sir  Gerard 
Noel  Noel,  Bart. 

MARRIfiD. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Heneage  Finch  Hat- 
ton,  of  Weldon,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, to  the  Lady  Louisa  Greville, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Ro* 
bert  F.  Greville,  and  Louisa,  in  her  own 
right  Countess  of  Mansfield,  his  wife. 

Sept.  27,  at  Sulgrave,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  the  Rev.  Charles  Candy, 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hard- 
ing, Vicar  of  Sulgrave. 

At  Clapham,  Nov.  1,  the  Rev.  James 
Murray,  B.A.  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, Curate  of  Haslebeech,  Northants, 
to  Frances  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Brasier,  Esq.  of  CamberweQ. 


'  At  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  the  Riv, 
Robert  Montgomery,  Rector  of  Helen, 
Northamptonslrire,  to  Jane,  dang^iter  of 
Thomas  Walker,  Esq.  of  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row. 

DECSAffED. 

At  Thorpe  Acfaurch,  near  OmiMe,  hi 
his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Lyttfeton  Powys, 
Rector  of  that  place. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Lamb,  Rector  of 
Eydon,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Maidforth,  NorthamptonsMre,  iftc 
Rev.  Samson  White,  M.A.  Rector  crf'tbst 
Parish,  Vicar  of  Uphaven,  Wilts,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Be 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1789. 

At  Kibworth,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Thomas,  B.D.  Rector  of  Isham,  Nor- 
thamptonshire,  many  years  Cmrate  of 
East  Famdott. 

ROCHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

■  At  Eltham,  the  Rev.  B.  Guest,  M.A. 
of  Emerton,  to  Elisabeth  Catherine,  ddert. 
daughter  of  T.  Lingham,  Esq.  of  Shootei's 
Hill,  Kent 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry'  Hodgson, 
M^A.  to  be  one  of  the  Vicars  Chonl  of 
Salisbury  CathedraL 

The  Rev.  Edward  Wilton»  M.A.  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
office  €i  Minister  or  Curate  of  Christ 
Church,  North  Bradley,  Wilts.  Patroo, 
the  Venerable  Charles  Daubeny,  LL.D. 
Archdeacfm  of  Sarum,  and  Vicar  of  North 
Bradley. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Meredith,  B.A.  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Hagbom,  Berks. 

The  Rev.  B.  Pope,  M.A.  late  of  Christ    ^ 
Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ox- 
borne  St.  George,  Wilts.    Patrons,   the   y 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Allan  Macpherson,  M.A. 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  and  Rector  of  Berwick  Su 
Leonard,  Wilts,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Chalmen,  Esq- 
ofGlenericht. 


Dkeete  ^  Woreesier-^Seheols  and  Wo^pitalsf  ^c.    9SS 


'*t^  Rev.  ^kAk  SlsCer,  of  Wootton 
Ba«sett,  Wilts,  to  Elisa,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Conneheie,  Esq. 

D£CBA8SD. 

At  the  Vicarage  House^  Tisbury,  Wats, 
the  Rev.  T,  Prevost,  D.D.  Vicar  of  that 
place,  and  of  Rushmere,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  late  Fellow  of  Christ  CoUege» 
Cambridge,  and  Dom^tic  Chaplain  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  duke  of  Cumberiand. 

Aged  92,  the  Rev.  S.  Clarke^  Vicar  of 
Chereton  for  43  years. 

At  Bisham  l^esrage,  the  Rev.  Roger 
Manwariiig  Maawaring,  M.A.  of  Brasea- 
nose  CoU^,  Oxford,  youngest  ^n  of 
iohn  Robert  Parker,  Esq.  of  Upper  Har* 
ley-street,  London.  He  took  his  degree 
orM.A.May  13,  1818. 

Aged  73,  the  Rev.  O.  O.  Hayter,  Rec* 
tor  of  Compton  Bassett,  Wiltshire* 


WORGESTBR. 


PR^FEHREX). 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Chambers,  M.A.  ta, 
the  Vicarage  of  Studley,  Warwickshire. 
Patron,  Robert  Knight,  Esq.  of  Barrels' 
llouse. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sanders,  B.A.  Second 
Master  of  the  College  School,  has  been 
elected,  by  Ae  Dean  ahd  Chapter,  a  Minor 
Canon  of  Worcester  CathedraL 

The  Rev.  John  IHvison,  B.D.  Rector- 
of  Washington,  Durluuq,  to  be  a  Preben^ 
dary  pf  Worcester, 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  John  t^artwright.  Rector  of 
Preston  Bagot,  Warwickshire,  aged  53^ 

Tlie  Rev.  J.WingBeld,  D.D.  Prebendary 
of  Worcester,  Rec9>r  of  Broitisgrove,  and. 
Vicar  of  King's  Nolrton* 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Sanderson,  B.A.  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  Wellingborough  Granmiar  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Dove,  B.A.  of  Schom- 
berg,  late  of  Rawden,  to  the  Grammar 
School  of  Stoke  Golding,  Leicestershire, 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

The  Rev.  G.  Fowell,  perpetual  Curate 
of  St.  Mary's,  Thetford,  and  domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
and  Hospital,  Thetford.  Patrons,  the 
Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  CoHunonalty  of 
the  said  Borough. 


CHAPLANCIES* 


The  Rev.  Calvert  Moore,  to  be  a  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Randolph,  M.A.  late 
Student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  Rector 
of  Hadham,  and  Prebendary  of  St  PauTsj^ 
to  be  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
.  The  Rev.  John  Sleath,  D.D.  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  and  High  Master  of  St 
Paul's,  School,  to  be  a  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Strong,  to  be  a  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  C^ng. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Neville,  M.A.  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Sheepscombe,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Gloucester,  to  be  one  of  his  Grace's  Do- 
mestic Chaplains. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Walker, 
of  Slingsby,  to  be  one  of  las  I<ordship'a 
Domestic  Chaplains ;  also 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  be  another  of  hia  Lord- 
sUp's  Domestic  Chaplains. 

The  Rev.  Edward  White  is  appdnted 
a  joint  district  Chaplain  at  Cawnpore,  in 
the  East  Indies. 


A 
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Scotch  C!hirch^Iri$h  Church. 


Irish  Ckwrek, 

T|ie  Rev.  Richard  Walsh»  to  the  Uvipg 
4f  Six-M9e-biidge«  Fatnm,  flie  Lord 
^bhop  of  KlUalofe^ 

^  The  Loid  fioftuip  of  LdghBn  and  Pemt 
has  i^pomted  the  Rev.  Hector  Frandv 
YsQghan,  Curate  of  Enxdsoorthy  for  the 
Ikst  \9  years,  to  the  Rectory  and  Vicarage 
cf  Myshall,  in  the  Diocese  of  Leigfafin. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
iias  collated  the  Rev.  Ch^ries  Diaries,  Fel- 
Icrvr  of  Pembroke  Coflege,  Oxford,  hit' 
Iiordsliip's  Domestic  Chaplain,  to  the 
CluuiceUordlip  in  file  Cathedral  Church 
of  Down*         / 

Seot^  CImrdh,  • 

.  The  KIi^  has  been  pleased  to  present 
the  Rev.  R.  Allan  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Little  Dunkeld,  in  the  Presby-^ 
tery  of  Dunkeld  and  County^  of  Perth. 

The  ReT.  James  Maitland,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Kells,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kircudbright,  vacant  by  the 


deai^  o£  tha  Rev.  W.  GiOiapie.    FHwii 

tliaKing. 

The  Rev.  C,  Cutt>ush,  to  Miss  Elstnor 
West. 

▲t  hwaeadkf  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
l>ean»  the  Rev.  lUchard  Harte,  Vicar  of 
Drahidtarsnas  in  the  county  of  Limerick» 
to  Satah  Maria  DuddeU,  niece  to  the  Rer, 
^ohn  Duddellt  Rectcv  of  St.  Miinchln's, 
Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick^ 
and  fiDoperly  Feflow  of  Poaabioke  Col- 
lege, Ozfinrd. 

The  Rev.  G.  Neville,  aged  39. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wu^fieU. 
Be  died  at  Ppweistoort,  Irdand,  of 
diowra  morbus^ 

At  Cawnpores  Kast  Itt£et,  the  Re?. 
H.  L.*  Wiffiamfi  second  son  of  H*  L. 
Williamr,  Esq;  of  AMeibrook  MdH^  €tf« 
diganshire. 

Aged  85,  the  Rev.  G.  L*  Flenry,  Arch- 
deacon of  Waterford. 


It  is  ftiUf  determined  by  &e  Prelatee 
6f  the  norfliem  dioceses,  that  Aey  wDl  in 
fnture  ordain  no  candidates  for  orders^ 
who  have  not  graduated  at  one  of  A^  Dni- 
tersities;  we  believe  the  CoH^  at  St. 
Bees  i^  the  enly  exception.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  the  dioceses  ef 
York,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Catlide,  to 
ordain  young  men,  of  competent  learning 
and  qiKdffications,  who  were  either  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the  Church,  or,  if 
fhey  had  previously  pursued  any  odier 
vocftttoti,  Imd  devoted  two  or  three  yeari 
to  the  studies  preparatory  iSor  holy  ordera.- 
ISut  the  great  inczease  m  the  ntrndier  of 


the  Graduates  from  our  Universities,  who 
are  desirous  of  entering  Utte  Church,  and 
the  difieulty  of  thttr  obtaining  titles,  ba> 
^ery  properly  suggested  to  the  heads  of 
the  Church  this  judidous  restriction,  giv- 
ing to  the  two  Universities  tiiat  preference 
wmch  they  so  jusdy  deserve. 

On  Tuesday  mormng»  Dec.  6,  Ae  Lord 
^ishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  held  his  primary 
Visitation  of  tlie  Dean,  IMgnitaries,  Canoos 
Residentiary,  Prebendaries,  and  Officers  of 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  Chapter-house ; 
which  IS  the  first  Viatation  of  llie  kind 
that  has  been  held  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 
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OXFORD. 


DEGREES  COKFCBR^D. — FROM  SEPTjfttBEff  TO  BECBMBER,  tSCLVBim* 


.J 


November  3.  -  * 

The  ttet.  Williaui  Bnckland,  Canott  of 
Ctirbf  Chiircli,  and  Reader  jn  Geology  and. 
Mineralogy. 

Decern^  1. 

TIm  Rev.  G.  Saxby  Penlbldr  Merlon 
6eDfge«    _  . 

DOCTORS  IN   CIVIL  LAW. 

Nodtmb&r  ti*- 
Mm  NichoUi  Eeq.  late  Student  of  Cluist 
Churdiy  Grand  Compounder* 

Philip  WiUiams,  Esq.  Iftfe  Pidllow  of 
HevrCdIege,  Vlnerian- Professor  of  Com- 
mon Law,  Grand  Conipounder.  ^ 

ftAcsatiCms  IN  DrnvRY. 

October  20. 

.  The  Rev.  i^fihaid  $cott,    Br^Mnose 
College,  Grand  Compounder.' 

The  Rev.  JoKph  White  Niblock,  St. 
EdmnndHaU. 

i^ooember  3. 

.  7^  Be«*  Jeim  BtLjly  Skineri  CSaiwi- 
dien,  St.  Mary  Hall 

The  Retr.  G.  Saiby  Penfbld^  Uerton 
College. 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

October  10, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  inikidfloii,  ^eeli'f 
Cfcdlege^r  •  ^ 

Frederick  Frands  Edwardes,  Schdar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 
•  The  Rev.  lohn  Ban,  VOkmoiBL  MUi's 
College*  r 

O0fo50r2O* 

Nathaniel  HalV  Tri^iity  C<dtegef  kcftr* 
porated  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  Rev.  dvnlee  Hedges^  Lincohi  Col« 

lege.  , 

Tlie  Rev.  Sanderson  Ri^ikis,  Bx^r 
College. 

The  Rev:  WilKain  Hamflttm  Bnironghs.. 
Magdalen  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  HenryClulMim,  Christ 
Church. 

.  The  Rev.  James  Lnpton,  Chaplain. of 
Christ  Church  and  New  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Edward^  Woreester 
College. 

The  Rev.  WilUanLMartin>  Merton  Col-^' 
lege. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Grey  Dyke,  St  Albair 
HaU.     • 

The  Rev.  WUliaai  L^yd,  BrasenoM 
College. 


£68  Proeeedhgs  of  ike  UmvenUy  of  Ojffofd. 


Tlie  Rer.  John  Httuner  Underwoody 
Bnienote  CoUcge* 

aefoaer27. 

Tbe  Rev.  WiUiam  WaUinger,  University 
College. 

The  ReT«  Charles  HoUiam,  Udversity 
CoUege. 

The  Rev.  WilUain  D.  Thring,  Wadham 
CoUege. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Tugwell,  Brasenos^ 
College. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Toke,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  Rev.  Geoigf  Woodcock,  Trinity 
CoU^e. 

Henry  Addingtoo  Simcoef  Wadham 
College. 

The  Rev.  James  Weston  Harding,  Pem- 
broke College. 

The  Rev.  Thomaa  .Underwood,  Wor* 
caster  College. 

ymtember  10. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Oliver  Goodchild» 
Exeter  College. 

Francis  C.  Belfour,  Magdalen  HalL 

Charles  Pitt,  Christ  Chuidi. 

Tbe  Rev.  WUliam  Home,  Christ  Chnrch. 

JVoMfltfter  17. 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Ashworth,  Um« 
versity  College,  Grand  Compounder* 

James  Garbett,  Queen's  CoUege. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Champnes,  St.  Alban 
Hall. 

Robert  John  BeU,  Oriel  CoUcgCb 

NooemJber  24. 

The  Rev«  Henry  W.  Marker,  Exjeter 
College* 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Pottacary,  BCagdalen 
HaU. 

The  Rev*  William  Hutchins,  Magdalen* 
HaU. 

Robert  G.  Rogers,  Oriel  College. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W«  Mercer,  Trinity 
College. 

The  Rev.  Ford  Richardson,  Univeraty 
CoUege. 

The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Blandy,  FeUow  of. 
St.  John's  CoUege. 

Simon  Webb,  Wadham  CoUege. 

December  \, 

John  Davenport,  Worcester  CoUege. 


The  Rev.  G.  Lowdon  Hanson,  Queen's 
CoUege. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C«  Hatkway,  Jcaos 
College^ 

MMcewntT  8* 

The  Rev.  James  AUan  Park,  BaBial 
CoUege,  Grand  Compounder. 

Alexander  Atherton  Park,  BaUol  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS  OV  ARTS. 

October  Ifi. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Saadaraoo,  Magdalen 
HaU. 

Bei^amin  William  SahnonVallack,  Exe* 
ter  CoUege. 

John  Lamotte  StoweU,  Queen's  CoUege. 

Edward  James  Todd,  Woroeslcr  Col* 
kge. 

^  Odoberlt, 

The  Rev.  Richaid  EdmoDds,  Mwgihfw 
HaU,  Grand  Compounder. 
WUUam  liuitoa  Blennme,.  Orid  Col- 


Wmiam  ChurchiU,  Worcester  CoUege. 

Stewart  Evelyn  Forster,  Univeni^  Cot* 
lege. 

George  Moberley,  BaUioI  College. 

John  HUI,  Brasenose  College. 

Richard  John  Price,  Brasenose  College, 

Joseph  Neate  Wabh,  SU  Joho^a  Col- 
lege. .    . 

AVOSMMSf  S. 

Robert  Henry  Crockett,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  Medland,  Scholar  of  Corpoa 
Christi  CoUege. 

Hon.  Charies  Bathurst,  Student  oC 
Christ  Church. 

Samuel  Smith,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Bingham  Baring,  Christ  Chnrdi. 

John  Harding»  Christ  Qiurdi. 

WiUiam  Thomes,  Christ  Church. 

John  Foley,  Scholur  of  Wadham  061- 
lege. 

Nooewiber'Vfm 

John  Burton  Birtwhistle^  Lincoln  Col- 

1^,  Grand  Compounder. 
WflUam  Tahourdtn,  FeUow  of  Nitw 

CoUege. 
Fr^erick  WUUamson,  Christ  Chnrdu 
Thomas  Alban,  Worcester  CoUege.    • 
C.  W.  C.  Baker,  BaUiol  College. 
Charles  Des  Voeux,  Oriel  CoU^e. 
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JVoMmfter  Sii, 

3$ldwin  Folfbrd,  Exeter  College.      . 
Caledon  G.  Dupre,  St  Mary  Hall. 
William  James  Copleston,  Corpus  Chrisd 
CoDege. 
Thomas  Hvans,  Oriel  College. 
William  Comptoh,  Trinity  College. 
Frands  Drake^  Worcester  College. 
Robert  Evans,  Jesus  College. 
William  Dunn,  Baliol  College. 

December  l^ 

James  HacDey,  Worcester  College, 
Edward  Cove,  Worcester  College. 
Edward  Narea  Heniiing,  Worcester  Col* 
l«ge. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Worcester  College. 
Adolphus  Kent,  Exeter  College* 
Peter  Brett  BuU,  Queen's  College. 
Fhilip  Jacob,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
John  Hambleton,  St  Edmund  Hall. 
&  Ootavins  S.  Morgan,  Christ  Church. 
William  Drury  Holden,  Christ  Church. 
William  Hazel,  Christ  Church. 
Peter  Hall,  Braseaose  College. 
Heathfield  Weston  Hickes,  Pembroke 
CoUege. 

James  Hughes,  Jesus  College. 
GrifBth  Howel,  Jesus  College. 

December  8. 

GeoigeMonnington,  Worcester  College* 
John  May,  Exeter  College. 
Charies  GiUbee,  Queen's  College. 
Horatio  Todd,  Queen's  College. 
Richard  Lewis,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Geoi^  Tkomaa  Ficton  Jenkins,  Pem* 
broke  College. 
William  Leslie,  Lincoln  College. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Trinity  College. 
Wadham  Locke»  Merton  College. 

BACHELOR  OP  MUSIC. 

November  17. 
Alfred  Rennet,  New  College. 

klSCELLANCOUS  INTELLIGENCB. 

October  8. 

The  nomination  of  a  Vice-Chancellor 
for  the  ensinng  year,  hy  the  Right  Hon. 
I«rd  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer* 
«ty,  was  approved  in  full  Convocation, 
^hen  the  Rev.  Richard  Jenkyns,  D.D. 
Master  of  Baliol  CoUege,  was  (a  second 


time)  invetted  with  that  office  with  the 
usual  formalities,  and  nominated  his  Pro^ 
Vice-Chancellors,  vis.  the  Rev.  George 
William  Hall,  D.D.  Master  of  Pembioke 
College ;  the  Rev.  John  Collier  Jones,  D^). 
Rector  of  Exeter  College ;  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Rowley,  D.D.  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  Rev.  Ashhurst  Turner  Gil* 
bert,  D.D.  Principal  of  Brasenose  Col* 
lege. 

October  10. 

The  feOowSng  Gentleraen  weKappoihC* 
ed  Examining  Masters  in  Literia  Hima* 
fdores: — 

The  Rev.  diaries  Gbdlestone,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Baliol  College. 

The  Rev.  William  Kay,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Wynter,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  Collfiige. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  BennetMesham,  M.A, 
and  Frederick  Francis  Edwardes,  M.A. 
Scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  were 
admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

October  19. 

Mr.  Herbert  Johnson  was  admitted  Scbo* 
lar  of  Wadham  College. 

October  27. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hothara,  M.A.  Scho* 
lar  of  UMversity  College,  was  elected  Fel- 
low of  that  Society  on  the  Yorkshire  Foun* 
datioR. 

November  3» 

The  three  following  Gentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows  of  All  Souls'  CoUege : — 

The  Hon.  Henry  Legge,  B.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  the  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  B.A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Tho* 
mas  Percy  Meade,  Eu^,  B.A.  of  Brasenose 
CoUege. 

The  dianks  of  the  University  were  una- 
nimously voted,  in  Convocation,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  EUerton,  FeUow  of  Magdalen 
College,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Theologi- 
cal Prize. 

November  19. 

James  Garbett,  M.A.  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College^  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  CoUege; 

Neeember  22. 

George  Nutcombe  Oxnam,  Esq.  M.A. 
and  FeUow  of  Exeter  College,  was  caUed 
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Hon*  tjocfcty  w  ifflMrtBrs  un* 

liwMwirrTIi 

'  George  Binstead  Fsitafit,  Esq.  M.A.  xA 
8t  John's  College,  the  eldest  son  of  Tfao* 
mas  Famnt,  Esq.  of  Bath,  was  called  lo 
flie  bar  by  the  Bon*  Society  of  the  fimer 
Temj^. 

j|[^fm(er  1. 

Charles  Bellamy,  Esq.  B.C.L.  Fellow  of 
81.  Join's  Celtege,  ami  BanSalsy-At^Iitw, 
mm  naaiumottslir  cheted  TintnaB  Fellow 
af  Common  Law. 

.  Hr.  Rioe  Eees,  and  lb.  Henry  Rey- 
nolds, Commoneia  of  Jesus  CoOagev  .ww« 
Mactad  Sdiolarf  rf  that  8odety» 

James  Frederick  Cionoh,  of  Urn  eoasty 
•f  Bedford,  and  loba  WiBiam  Biduods, 
•f  ifae  dieeese  4if  Bath  and  WeUs,  ymm 
adDHtled  Sdwhvs  of  Covpos  CfaastiCei* 
lege. 

John  Dayman,  BJL  and  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi -College,  was  elected  FeW 
law  of  4hact  Society. 

Decembers. 

Mr.  William -Cripps,  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
was  elected  to  the  VmeKian  Scfaolanddp, 
vacant  by  the  adnussiim  of  Mr.  BeUao^ 
of  St  John'a  College,  ta  &  Fdlowship  ^m 
that  foundation.  The  other  cnndaJBlni 
were  Mr.  Mylne,  of  BaUiol  CoUege,  and 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Jesus  College. 


FRIZES* 

W^tOaguA  9tkfi. 
[Instituted  June  2,  1825.] 

Sidgeet — **  T\»  operation  of  human 
caues  only  wfll  not  sufficiendy  accnint  Sm 
4lie  pD^^ogatien  of  Christianity.** 

The  above  sulgect,  for  an  Eqfl^sh  Ea^ 
say,  appomted  by  the  Judges,  is  proposed 
to  Members  of  the  Umverdty  on  the  fol- 
lowmg  oondi^ns  i-^ 

1.  The  tan^Bdatie  must  faawe'pasnd  in 
eiamtnation  for  the  degiee  of  B.A»  or 

B.CIj*  . 

a.  He  must  not  on  tliis  day  (Dec.  1) 
have  exceeded  his  Cweni^«d£^th  terra. 

.3.  He  must  have  commenced  his  six- 
teenth term  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary next. 


In  every  casa^e  teMU  are  to  be 
puted  from  the  matriculation  indosindy. 

The'Es^ays  ace  to  be  sent  under  a  sealed 
cover  to  the  Begistrar  of  the  Univerdty  en 
or  'before  Ihe  Wednesday  in  Easter  week 
next  ensiung  ^Mazch  29.)  Hone  win  he 
reodved  after  that  day. 

Subjects  fiir  die  ensning  yeas. 

For  Latin  Ferte» — "  Monies  Pyrenari." 

For  flit  EngUA  yiiay  *"  Is  a  rude  or  a 
refined  age  more  fiivourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wmfcs  of  ficfion?" 

For  a  Latin  Esmy  "  CbAmspnerifne 
fie  Cauda  in  aiUuni  noennnm  stndus  So* 
mani  Greds  vix  gptaiies,  .neduqi^  superioMS 
evasetint" 

The  first  of  line  a(bove  stnijectB  is  intend- 
ed fot'diose <j}endemen  of  tlw  t^nivcrdty 
who  have  not  exceeded  four  yean  fnm 
the  tS^ne  </(  thefar  matricuhtfion';  and  the 
odier  two  for  audi  as  have  exceeded  flvry 
but  not  completed  seven  years. 

>ic  Basfc  AdMigMtV  9d|a_For  die 
best  compontion  in  English  Terse,  no( 
contuning  either  more  or  fewer  than  iif^ 
lines,  by  niy  Undergraduate  who  has  not 
exceeded  ^bur  years  from  die  time  of  hii 
matriculation—"  Triyan'sMlar." 

The  Exerdses  are  all  to  be  sent  under 
a  sealed  cover  ta  die  Begislrar^f  tfie  tfm- 
versity  on  or  before  the  first  day  ef  May 
next.  -  None  wiH  be  received  after  that 
day*  The  anther  Is  wqiaied  to  «ooeed 
his  name,  md  to  ^Bstingosah  hia  eonpan- 
don  by  what' motto  be  pleases  y  seMfing  at 
the  same  time  his  name  sealed  up  andcr 
another  caver,  vrifli  die  moCIo  iwwjilwd 
upon  it.  Vo  person  who  has  alvendy  ab- 
tained'a  prise  wBI  be  deened  endded  to  a 
second  prize  «of  the  same  description. 

The  Exeidsas  to  whkh  the  prizes  shall 
have  been  a4iudged,  will  be  repeated 
(after  a  previous  i:eheaisad)-in  the  theatzc, 
upon  die  ^oaamarBpratifln/Day,  laainadi- 
ately  after  the  Public  Orator'a  CieweiBa 
Oration* 


XERMB  te  ISMu 

Jjffkt  Term ........  b^^ns  Jan.  U,  ends 

EuterTerm  . —  b^tas  fi^.i  5J?  ,_.!  ^ 
fdnitylkrm...*.  basins  May  17,  ca*  Jnir  « 
Micbadaias  Term  be^  Oi^  1^ 
^-  Tbe  Ad^wmbe  July4 
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DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY* 

3f<f08iwb€f  16* 

Th£  Rev.  William  War^  Caios  College, 
CoiDpounder. 

DOCTOR  IK  OIVIL  LAW^ 

Nmfember  2. 

John  Wylde,  Esq.  B.C.L.  Trinity  €olK 
lego. 

DOCTOR  m  PHTHO, 

December  7. 
Edward  J.  Seymour,  Jesus  College. 

'    •      -      '  ^ 

BACHELORS. IN  DIVINITY. 

Nmiemher  16. 

The  Rev.  Hastings  Robinson,  FeUow 
9{  SU  John's  CoUsge. 

Francis  Gardner,  St  John's  Co&eg% 
Gempoimder. 

Daniel  Jones,  EmmBmiel  College. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  St  John'i 
College,  Compounder. 

•  « 

HONORARY  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Ntmrnber  1^« 

The  Rev.  Shr  Augustus  Brydges  Kenni- 
ker,  Bart.  Jesus  College,  Compounder. 
Henry  Frampton,  St  John's  College. 
Thomas  Tenmson,  Trinity  College.      ^ 

if  ABTBRfi  OF  ^  ARTS. 

October  10. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hmde,  Jesus  Col«> 

lege. 

bctoher26. 

The  Kev.  John  William  Gleadall,  Fel- 
low of  Catharine  Hall. 

The  Eev.  Thomas  Grylls,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

The  Kev.  Beiyamin  Guest,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  Jesus 
College,  CoD^under. 

Nownuftf  lo. 

Heiury  Livhis,  Trinity  Cottage,  Cdm- 
pounder. 


Leonard  Pickering,  St  John's  College:) 

Decemhery.' 

Tliomasttawson,  Tiimty  College,  "Com- 
pounder. .  .  (     - 

William  Cornwell,  Jesus  College. 


fr  .., 


BAOBSLOBS  OF  ABT^. 

October  10. 

William  O'Brien,.  Trinity  CoUege. 
Robert  Hutddnson  Lewin,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. ' 

Cbaries  Sympson,  Trinity  College. .      > 

'  WilU^jKi  Watson  Langfiird,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. ) 
BobertWhTttalBBr,  St  Jehn'j  College. 
George  Gayton  Harvey,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

William  Elmhurst,  St  John's  College.    ) 
Edward  Mediey,  Queen's  College. 
James  Q^  Dickens,  Jesus  College.    > 
Thomas  H.  W.  Desbrisay,  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

'   Thomas  Kennion,  Christ  College.  [ 

Charles  Smith,  Christ  College.  ; 

.  Henry  Wyatt  Cottle,  Sidney  CoUegs. 

Octoher  19, 

William  Giflbrd  Cookesley,  Fellow  tff 
Ring's  .College. 

William  HiU  Tucker,  FeUow  of  King's 
College. 

Richaid  Wright,  Trinity  Ci^c^e.    ^ 

October  26. 

Richard  Gaseoyne,   Qlieen's  College, 
Compounder. 
John  Adeney,  Queen's  College..  • 

November  16. 

.  • 

Andrew  Andersen,  Trinity  College. 

Carteret  John  WUUam  Jlllia,  Triaity 
College. 
,   Charles  Currey,  Trinity  College. 

William  Ralph  Richards,  St  John'e 
College. 

Charlea;Dilnott  Hill,  St.  Peter's  College. 
'  Thomas  Pytohes,  Caius  College,  Com- 
pounder. 

Edward  PiBttison,  Queen'is  GoHege. 
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Junef  Carver,  Jesus  College* 
Hemy  White,  Downing  College. 

Henry  Rc^M^  Yorke,  St  John's  Col« 

lege*  ^ 

William    Care   Humfiey,  St.  Peter's 

Cettege*. 

Deeimberli. 

Mr.  WflKam  Powky,  Jesus  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Nooember  16, 

The  Rev.  William  Hacolu,  Trinity  Hall* 
The  Rev.  Robert  Hole,  Trinity  CoUege. 
T.  B.  Mynort  Baskerville,  Esq.  Trinity 
HaU,  Compounder. 

December  7  • 
John  DidL  Bumaby,  Emmanuel  Col> 

lege. 

The  Rev.  Wiffiam  Gane,  Trinity  Hall, 

Compounder. 
j        The  Rev.  Henry  Good,  Trinity  Hall. 

BACHELOR  IN  PHYSIC 

October  86. 
Charles  Poole,  Cuus  College. 

October  1. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College :— 

Richard  WeUesley  Bothman,  Esq.  B.  A. ; 
Charles  John  Myers,  Esq.  B.A.;  Frede- 
rick Malkin,  Esq.  B.A.;  William  Page 
Wood,  Esq.  RA.;  Francis  Martin,  Esq. 
B.A. ;  and  W.  Barham,  Esq.  B.A. 

October  10. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
University  OiBcers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

FROCTOES. 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Temple,  M.A.  Sidney 
College. 

The  Rev.   H.  Venn,  M.A.   Oueen's 

College. 

TAXORS. 

The  Rev.  T.  IMckes,  M.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

The  Rev.  H.  Tasker,  M.A.  Pembroke 

Hall. 

MODERATORS. 

'  The  Rev.  John  Hind,  M.A.   Sidney 

College. 

Joshua  King,  Esq.  Oueen's  CoUeg^.. 


SCRUTATORS. 

The  Rev.  John  Dobson,  M.  A.  St.  John's 

College. 

The  Rev.  R.  Crawley,  M.A.  Magdalen 

CoUege. 

October  12. 

The  following  Gentlemen  weri  appoint- 
ed the  Caput  for  the  year  ensuing:— 

The  Vice  Chancellor. 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Masler 
of  Trinity  College,  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  D.C.Im  St.  John's 
College,  Law. 

J.  T.  Woodhouse,  M.D.  Caius  CoUe^, 

Physic 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  M.A.  Trinity 
Hall,  Sen.  Non-Regent 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  St,  John'i 
College,  Senbr  Regent. 

October  19. 

.  The  following  Gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed  Pro-Proctors  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing:— 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  B.D^5id-% 
ney  Sussex  College. 

William  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  Qneen's 
College. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed Examiners  for  Classical  Honours 
IN  Lent  Term,  1826 :— - 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Tlie  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  M.A.  Fd- 
low  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College. 

The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  M.A. 
Catharfaie  Hall. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  B.D.  Fel- 
low of  Sidney  College,  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Dewe,  were  appointed  Examiners  of 
the  7th  and  Sdi  Classes. 

A  GfRce  havhig  passed  the  Senate  to 
the  following  effect : — That  those  to  wbgm 
the  Sunday  afternoon  Terms  at  St  Mary\ 
and  the  Terms  for  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday  are  assigned,  shall,  from  the 
beginning  of  November,  1825,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1826,  pnnride  no  other  substitute 
than,  such  as  are  appointed  in  conformity 
with 'that  Grace:  we  f olio  whig,  penow 
have  been  elected,  each  for  the  month  to 
which  his  name  is  affixed.  • 

1825,  Nov.— Mr.  Le  Bas,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 


Prodfi^dings  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.         SH^ 


Dec— Dr.  Wait,  St  John's  College. 
-    1 826,  Jan.— Mr.  Hornbuckle,  St.  John's 
College.  -     '^ 

Feb — Dr.    Hollingworth,    St    Peter's 
College."  '  - 

Mar.— Mr.  Grylls,' Trinity  College. 

April — Mr.  Rose,  Trinity  College. 

May— Mr.  ChevalUer,  Catharine  Hall. 

The  following  Gentlemen  are  appointed 
to  conduct  the  previous  Examination 
o(  Junior  Sopub  in  the  ensuing  Lent 
Term.     -  .     -      . 

Hev.  W.  L.  P:  Gamons,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
Sidney  Sussex, College. 

Rev.  S.Fennell,  M.A.  Fellow  of  QueenV 
College. 

Rev.  C.  Green,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  M.A.  Catharine 
Hall. 

October  22. 

The  Rev.  Janoes  Scholefield,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Greek,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Rev.  P.  P.  Dobree,  M.A. 

November  1. 

William  Golden  Lumley,  Esq.  B.C.L* 
of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that 
Society,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Snowden 
Bame,  Esij.       .  •     ■ 

November  4. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Proctor,  D.D.  Mas- 
ter of  Catharine  Hall,  was  elected  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

•  November  16. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hare,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  CoHege,  was  appointed  an  Exa- 
miner for  the  Classical  Tripos,  in  the  room 
of  Professor  Scholefield. 

J.  M.  Norman,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
has  been  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

December  7. 

At  a  Congregadon  this  day,  the  follow- 
ing Graces  passed  the  Senate : — 

"  To  appoint  Professor  Starkie,  Mr.  Tin- 
^1,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Alderson, 
of  Caius  College,  Counsel  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"  To  increase  die  funds  of  the  Library 
by  a  cpiarterly  contribution  of  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  from  each  Mepaber  of  the 
UniversiQr,  excepting  Sizars. 

"  To  rescind  the  sixth  Regulation  of  the 
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previous -ExanuntUion,  •  viz,  -*  That  every 
jperson,  when  examined,  shall  be  required 
^o  construe  some  portion  of  each  of  the 
subjects  so  to  be  appointed;  to  explain 
Jthe  grammatical  ccnstniction  of  particular 
passages ;  and  to  answer  printed  questions 
relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  geographical  chronology  and 
history  of  the  odier  subjects  of  examina^ 
tion.' 

"  And  to  substitute  the  following,  viz. 
*  That  every  person,  when  examined, 
shall  be  required  (1)  to  translate  some 
portion  of  each  of  the  subjects  appointed 
as  aforesaid;  (2)  to  construe  and  explain 
passages  of  the  same;  and  (3)  to  answer 
printed  questions  relating  to  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.' 

"  To  allow  an  additional  day  for  the  ex* 
amination  ;  to  put  the  examination  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Pro-Proctors 
for  the  time  being ;  and  to  authorize  the 
Pro-Proctors,  and  the  four  Examiners,  to 
require  the  attendance  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  no  greater  number  of  the 
persons  to  be  examined  than  can  be  pro- 
perly accommodated  in  the  Senate  House." 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  public 
room  of  large  dimensions,  to  be  used  as 
an  Examination  Hall,  and  for  other  pur<i 
poses,  for  which  the  Senate  House  is  not 
adapted. 

Decembi^  9. 

.-  The  Rev.  William  Clark,  M.A.  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy,  and-  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  was  elected  a-  Senior'  of  that  So- 
ciety, in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev^  Thomas 
Carr,  M.A,  •     - 

December  14. 

Charles  Eckersall,  M.A.  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  ad  eundem 
of  this  University. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day,  the  follow- 
ing Graces  passed  the  Senate  :■— 

"  To  appoint  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  an  Examiner  at  the  Classical  Exa- 
mination after  admission  {td  Respondendum 
(huestumif  in  January  next,  instead  of  Mr. 
Law,  of  St  John's  College. 

**  To  appoint  Mr.  Warren,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Chevallier,  of  Catharine 
Hall,  (the  Moderators  of  the  preceding 
year),  also  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Jesus  College,  Mr. 
Fennell,  of  Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter, of  Christ  College,  Examiners  of  the 
Questionists  in  January  next. 

**  Tp  allow  the  Moderators  and  Examin'p 
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trs,  With  the  sppiDbfttion  of  Ae  ProfiMott 
^f  Divinity,  Law,  attd  Physic,  to  conduct 
<he  etandnation  of  the  flnt  six  Clasws  in 
thb  Public  Schools. 

*'  To  re*appoint  die  S^yndicate,  empow- 
ered by  a  Grace  of  November  24,  1S24, 
to  treat  wi^  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
king's  College,  for  the  purchase  of  the  old 
ciMirt,  tfa^  property  of  the  said  CoHege. 

"  To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Downing, 
Dr.Haviland,  ProfessorTurton,  Mr.  Bridge, 
Mr.  Byam,  Mr.  OriAdi,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr. 
BheUbsd,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Cnni^Iey,  Mr. 
Tasker,  and  Mr.  King,  a  Syndicate,  td 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  buil^g  an 
Examination  Ilall,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate,  before  the  Istof  May  next,  on  the 
best  site  for  the  same,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  die  design  into  eifect.'* 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Dobree, 
UsvsduablemamkBcripts  and  printed  books, 
eoutaining  manascf^  notes,  are  bequeath* 
ed  to  this  University;  afterwards  seven  of 
his  private  friends  have  each  the  choice  of 
a  set  of  bookS)  as  a  legacy ;  and  thett  1 000 
Tohmies  are  left  to  Trinity  College,  by 
Aem  to  be  chosen  from  the  rest  of  hii  va^ 
loaUe  library. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Ae  pri«* 
tent  state  of  the  University. 

In  In 

Conmona   X^o^iigingi. 

Trinity    •    •  -  •  486  -  M5 

8t  /ohn^s     •  •  ^  336  *  208 

<)ne«n%  «    «  •  «  ISO  "^  87 

Christ      .    •  •  .  92  •  24 

Caiut       .    -  .  •  85  -  21 

Corpus  ChriAti  -  -  -  81  -  18 


^In 

111 

COdUttOML 

ZAdgtags. 

St  Peter's     •    . 

• 

77 

-      38 

Emnanuel    •    - 

• 

77 

4 

Jesus       •    •    « 

- 

69 

-       14 

Catharine  HaU   - 

* 

65 

-       34 

Clare  HaU     -    < 

• 

50 

S 

Trinity  Hall       * 

^ 

47 

1 

Pembroke  HaU   - 

m 

43 

0 

Magdalen      •    • 

m 

87 

0 

Sidney     •    •>    - 

'        - 

34 

2 

King's      ^    "    * 

^        - 

23 

-0 

Downing       •     - 

•        - 

23 

0 
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FRIZES. 
Jbeatottian  l^eem. 

Subject—''  Tht  MuiUUng  and  Dedica- 
tion, of  the  Second  Temple," 

The  Rev.  John  Overton,  M.A.  Trinity 
College. 

JiocfiMn  9tif0  C«ira^ 

Subject  for  the  ensuing  year-^**  The 
MonuB  IHepeneaiieit  ite^  i»tmided  t9  be 
petfetual." 

%U  C^aiuelUe'f  €ngUn^  Wnm* 

'Subject  for  the  >reatfqt  yeap— ^  Ft- 
mca.' 


TERMS  for  1826. 
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I  Mgf  oa  Aprfl  5,  eDda  July  7,  dlT. 
•ia  bctintOct;  lOycndA  ]>ao.l^4H 
Th«  coBMPtmcqnent  will  bft  J4^  ^ 
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FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ami  4e  la  Religion  et  du  Rot*    8vo.  (weekly)    21.  Ss.  per  annum* 
AnMlen  def  neutcen  AeoIogliclieB  LittcMtUr  mA  lCir({IWligWdiietete»  herMsg^^Aieii 
vonJ.M.  HoMenkatn^    6i.l58.    Leipzig.     ]789*»7« 
Parttetzimg  oder  neue  Anaalen  von  Hontigund  Wachler.  IL  lOs.  Leipzig^  i  796-99. 
auf  idOO  bis  1825.    301.  58.    Leipzig. 

Archives  da  Christianisine  au  19eme  siecle.    8vo.    (rMmfhly),    ^» 

Augtnti  D.  niiliere  EiU&mng  iibet:  das  Ml^esti&tsrecht  iM  Kirchlichen,  BtfMitidili 
litoigiKliea  Bingem    Bvo.    5s.    Frankfbrt.    1825. 

Beagel,  NeiMs  Archiv  f iir  die  Tfaeologie.    8vo«    Vol.  4.    Part.  1.    Os.    Tub.    1825. 

Bergsma  D.  Dissertado  de  Zeroastris  quibusdam  plackis  cum  doctrina  Christiana 
eomparads.     8vo.     48.    LeydeA.  1825. 

Binterim  A.  J.  EpistoU  Catholica  Seettnda  de  H  dtque  u^  ]^rbba(Sotii^  in  ^ebui 
TbMdogids  per  Symbola  et  ahtiquos  ildei  libellos*  Fdrs  I.  Contin.  Symbeifll  orflwdextt 
8nte-nic9na«    8vo.     58.    Mog.  1825. 

fiinterim  O.  A»  J.  sic  ^fftzvti^YMeti  Denkwiirdl^keiten  der  Christ.  Katliolischen 
Kirclie  am  den  cntsiiy  mittlam  und  lesten  Zeite|i.  Ir.  Band  Ir.  Theik  8vo.  lOs. 
UnoH.  1835. 

BvBedn  de  la  Soei6t^  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris.    8Vo.    (mmtkly).    Ss.per  ano. 

Bulledn  de  la  Soci^t6  des  Missions  Evangeliques.     8vo.    (monthly),    4s.  per  ann. 

CasnaT  Maga^n  fur  angehende  Predigef  und  fiir  Solefae,  wei«be  bei  gebooten 
Aatsgeschiifteii  aicb  des  Nachdenken  erieicbtem  woUen.  9  Bde.  8to.  21.  lie, 
Meissen.  '1825. 

Constant,  Beijamln.  De  la  Religion  oonsid^r^e  daikt  sa  sofilt^,  seft  fontaev  et  §H 
developements.    Vols.  1  and  2.    8vo.     IL  Is.     1824-5. 

Fimyulnoitfy  Ev^que  d'  Heviaopolif^  Defense  dii  CbristiaiiiKne,  oti  ConfiBrencea  sur 
la  Religion.     Second  Edition.    3  vols.    8vo.    11.  lis.  6d.    Paris.  1825. 

Friedmann  E.  die  Jesuiten  und  ihr  Benehmen  gegen  geistiicbe  und  weUHdhe  Rcgen* 
ten  nebst  dnigen  Zugaben.     8vo.     5s.     Grimma.  1825. 

Oeogra]^  8acf6e  par  demande*  et  prfr  reponscs.    18iito.    8«.  6d<    Alette    18SS. 

Geschlchte  der  Sogenannten  Momiers,  ainer  in  einigen  Schweitzer  Cantonen  sich 
Uisbreitenden  Secte  Is.  Heft     8vo.    48.    Basel.  1825. 

Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ,  traduction  nouvelle  par  M.  I'Abb^  de  la  Mennais. 

Journal  de  la  Soci4t6  de  la  Morale  Chr^tienne.    8vo.    (monthly).    11.  per  ann. 

Keratrvy  Du  Culte  en  g^n^ral  et  de  son  itat  particulierement  en  Frince.  8vo.  Paris. 
1825. 

Kocfaen  D.  christUche  Vortrage  nach  Anleitung  der  aeltera  Evangelischen  Periko- 
pen  Ir.  Bd.     8vo.     15s.    Copenhagen.  1825; 

Kuinoel  D.  C.  T.  Comrnentarius  in  Ubroe  N.  T.  historioos  Vol.  3.  Evangelium 
Johannis.     3d  Edit     8vo.     15s.     Leipsig.  1825. 

Magazin  fur  Prediger,  herausgegeben  von  Anunon.    Hanover.  18 15-25* 

Memorial  Catholique.    8vo.    (monthly),     11.  4s.  per  ann. 

Niemeyer  H.  A,  D«  Isidori  Pelusiatse  vita  script,  et  doctrina.  Commentatio  hist  theoU 
8vo.    4s.    Haliaa.  1825. 

Ocrmont  D.  J.  CoUe^nea  critica  in  Novum  Tcstamentum  pan  la.  8vo.  12s. 
UydoL  1823: 
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Revue  Protestante,  publi^e  par  Constant,  Coquerel,  Font^nes,  Richard,  Vincent,  &c. 
8to.     (monthly),     15s.  per  ann. 

Supplemental'  ouvrage  de  Buttler  et  Godescart;  Vies  des  p^res,  des  mart3^.et  auties 
prindpauz  Saints.    8vo.     68.    Tournay. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  f 

•  We  beg  to  assure  our  Correspondent,  whose  letter  was  written  in 
Sussex,  that  he  has  much  mistaken  our  meaning,  if  he  supposes  that 
We  had  the  smallest  intention  either  of  laughing  at  him,  or  of  mis- 
representing his  arguments.  Many  passages  might  be  pointed  out  in 
our  review  of  his  work,  which  bear  testimony  to  a  very  different  feeling 
— to  personal  respect,  and  to  our  full  concurrence  with  his  general 
views.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his  remonstrance,  we  must 
candidly  repeat  our  deliberate  opinion,  which  we  are  not  unprepared  to 
defend,  that  he  was  much  to  blsime  in  making  use  of  the  term  to  which 
we  objected.  He  will,  at  least,  do  us  the  justice  to  remember,  that  a 
9pund  critic  has  been  descrii)ed  as  one — 

**  Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  |>rai8e  the  merit  of  a  foe." 

'  We  regret  that  we  have  received  the  request  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Clergyman  too  late  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  reply  in  our  present  Num- 
ber ;  but  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  adverting  to  it  in  our  next. 

We  are  again  obhged,  for  want  of  space,  to"  postpone  our  notices  of 
Single  Sermons. " 

The  report  of  Parliamentary  Debates  relative  to  the  Church,  will  be 
^ntinued  after  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
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Essays  ttjjon  same  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St,  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College*  Pp.  285.  7*.  London.  Murray. 
1825. 

There  is  m  this  volume  so  much  that  is  both  pleasing  and  in- 
structive; so  much  that  without,  perhaps^  being  really  new, 
acquires  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  both  the  charm 
and  interest  of  novelty,  that  we  shall  do  great  injustice  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers,  if  we  spend  any  part  of  the  small 
fipace  which  unhappily,  is  all  that  we  can  allow  to  it,  in  prelinai* 
nary  remarks  of  our  own.  We  shall  therefore  state  the  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  Whately's  Essays,  and  make  such  extracts  as  may 
shew  the  style  of  the  writer  and  the  nature  of  his  work.  We  can* 
not,  however,  pass  by  a  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Preface^ 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  carefully  and  diUgently  inculcated ; 
for  though  the  erroneous  opinion  which  occasioned  thie  remark 
has,  in  some  degree,  passed  away  with  that  "  cold  fit"  in  which, 
it  has  been  said,  the  Church  of  England  lay  during  part  of  the 
last  century,  when  natural  religion  was  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  groundwork  of  that  which  is  revealed ;  yet  it  has  been 
succeeded  among  many  persons  by  an  undue  respect  paid  to 
human  reason — undue,  because  placing  it  in  a  seat  of  judg- 
ment where  it  has  no  right  to  sit,  and  expecting  it  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  subjects  which  do  not  properly  come  under 
its  cognizance. 

"The  study  of  natural  religion,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  ought  properly  to 
follow,  or  at  least  to  accompany,  not  to  precede  that  of  revelation. 
Our  own  speculations  ought  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  a  divine 
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revelation,  when  it  it  pnee  ascertained  that  a  revelation  eziats :  tbej 
should  not  be  left  to  range  unlimited  and  unassisted,  on  a  subject  on 
which  God  has  himself  decided  that  man  is  not  competent  of  himself 
to  judge  rightly.  ^  •  •  •  •  It  is  sometimes  complained,  that  the  mind 
is  luidifly  biassed  in  its  JnAnncnte  by  fpffftttital  reftmee  to  dke  andio* 
rity  of  die  Scriptures  ;  and  the  cdn^latnt  is  jtoC,  if  Ae  ScMfCiuci 
are  not  the  word  of  God :  if  they  are,  there  is  an  opposite  and  cocr^ 
iponding  danger  to  be  guarded  iigainst ;  that  of  siiflTering  the  miod  to 
be  unduly  biassed  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  die  reveded  wiU 
of  God,  by  the  deductions  of  unaided  reason."   Preface,  P.  xi. 

It  is  highly  necessary, that, reason  should  know  its  proper 
place.  It  is  important  likewise  that  the  proper  olnect  and 
Dusiness  of  a  Divine  Revelation  should  be  ascertained.  Then 
the  former  will  make  the  right  use  of  the  truths  disclosed 
under  the  latter ;  and  will  bring  all  its  natural  powers,  all  the 
strength  it  has  gained  by  reflecdon,  and  all  tbe  knowledge 
which  it  has  acquired  either  from  Scripture  or  from  observa- 
tion, to  carry  forward  the  work  of  God.  Then,  neither  will 
{he  strength  of  man  be  overrated;  nor  will  the  divine  commu- 
nication be  depreciated,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  from  an 
expectation  of  discovering  in  it  that  which  does  not  fidl  within 
its  province. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Whately's  Essays  are  these,  **  I.  On  a 
Future  State.  II.  On  the  Declaration  of  God  in  his  Son. 
)II.  On  Love  towards  Christ  as  a  Motive  to  Obedience.  IV.  On 
tbe  Practical  Character  of  Revelation.  V.  On  the  Example 
of  Children,  as  proposed  to  Christians.'* 

The  first  two  of  these  subjects  are  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion.  Though  we  cannot  exactly  agree  with  our  author  in 
his  view  of  tne  decree  of  knowledge  respecting  a  future  state 
enjoyed  bv  the  Church  of  Israel  (a  subject  necessarily  con- 
nected with  bis  main  inquiry;)  and  though  we  wish  he  had  ex- 
plained his  notions  of  the  belief  entertained  in  the  patriarchal 
age — ^upon  which  we  fear  we  should  differ  still  more  widely— 
y/et  we  gladly  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  our  readers.  We 
pass  by  this^  however,  and  the  second  subject  likewise,  as  con- 
taining what  is  obvious  to  those  whose  attention  is  turned  to 
sacreu  subjects ;  in  order  to  dwell  upon  those  parts  of  tbe 
volume  which,  we  have  found  more  attractive,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  more  interesting  to  others. 

The  object  of  the  third  Essay  is  to  shew  that  the  Gospel 
makes  a  continual  appeal  to  the  affections ;  and,  by  exhibiting 
the  Messiah  as  God  tdith  us,  awakens  more  effectually  those 
feelings  of  pious  and  affectionate  attachment,  which  it  would 
t)e  less  easy  to  entertain  towards  God,  considered*  as  the  invisibh 
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Author  and  GoYiNfhor  of  the  uhivierse'-'iedingB  which  are  re- 
quired to  manifest  themselves  in  a  duteous  regard  to  his  will. 
It  sefai  before  us  *'  the  best  principle ;  and  the  best  application 
of  it ;  the  purest  motive,  and  tlie  most  perfect  practice."    The 
businisss  or  the  writer  consequently  is  to  correct  two  opposite 
and  very  dangerous  mistakes ;  the  one,  that  of  such  persons 
as  "  profess  a  most  fervent  and  zealous  love  for  their  Redeemer, 
yet  are  so  far  from  giving  proof  of  their  love  by  keeping  his 
commandments,  that  they  seem  to  consider  the  very  warmth  of 
their  feelings  as  affording  them  a  kind  of  licence  for  indulging 
their  sinful  inclinations :"  the  other,  that  of  those  who  ^^  seem 
not  to  consider  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  best  and  principal 
motive  for  obedieaace,  but  content  themselves  with  dwelling  on 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  next  wodd,  and  on. the 
folly  and  danger  of  sinV'    Against  this  latter  defect,  the  argu- 
ments of  our  author  are  principally  directed^  without,  however^ 
losing  sight  of  the  former.     He  shews  that  "  the  language  of 
promise  and  threatening,  and  an  appeal  to  the  interests  and 
passions  of  men  is  not  the  prevailing  character — not  the  general 
tone,  as  it  were,  of  the  Discourses  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles : 
at  least,  not  when  they  are  addressing  believers  in  Christ  :*'  that 
*'  almost  all  the  exhortations  of  the  sacred  writers  are  grounded 
on  the  infinite  mercies  of  our  great  Instructor  and  Redeemer 
towards  us,  and  on  the  gratitude,  love,  and  reverence  which  we 
ought  to  feel  towards  him  in  return."    To  prove  and  illustrate 
this,  Dr.  W.  urges  the  language  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles^ 
both  when  they  would  use  exhortation  to  holiness,,  and  when 
they  would  direct  the  views  of  Christians  to  the  future  re- 
ward ; — ^in  the  former  case  **  making  religion  a  matter  not  of 
mere  prudent  calculation,  but  of  affectionate  zeal ;"  in  the  latter^ 
placing  the  future  happiness  of  the  faithful  '*  in  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  Redeemer,  and  closer  intercourse  with  him  ;*' 
and  always  having  a  continual  personal  reference  to  him,  as  our 
greatest  Benefactor,  pur  brightest  Example,  our  exceeding 
great  Reward.    In  this  they  shew  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature. 

"  They  well  knew  that  a  cold  address  to  the  understanding — a  mere 
chain  of  arguments — serves  rather  to  teach  men  what  they  ought  to 
do,  than  to  excite  men  actually  to  do  it ;  it  may  lead  them  to  think 
rightly  about  religion,  but  not  to  feel  and  act  rightly :  it  is  like  the 
moon-light,  clear  indeed  aiid  beautiful,  but  powerless  and  cold ;  their 
preaching,  on  the  contrary,  was  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  warms 
while  it  iUuminaies,  and  not  only  adorns,  but  fertilizes,  the  earth. .  Fpi^  it 
muct  n^ver  be  forgotten . . .  that  it  is  in  vain  the  aflfections  are  excited, 
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if  the  practice  is  not  improved ;  it  is  in  yain  that  the  artificer  heats 
and  melts  his  metal,  if  he  neglectis  to  mould  it  into  the  proper  form. 
Indeed,  those  who  do  not  live  a  Christian  life,  may,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  he  assured,  that  they  have  not  tnte,  genuine^  and  steady 
Christian  feeling^s."   P.  177. 

"  Let  no  one  then  lose  sight  of,  nor  undervalue,  these  admirable, 
these  divine  peculiarities  of  our  religion,  which  furnish  the  only  efiec- 
tual  means  of  counteracting  the  weakness  of  man's  nature.  Let  no 
one,  under  pretence  of  laying  a  firm  foundation  of  natural  religion, 
render  the  superstructure  of  Christianity  insignificant,  by  attributing 
to  natural  religion  what  revelation  alone  can  furnish  :  and  above  aU, 
let  us  hot,  carelessly  blind  to  those  splendid  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish it — confound  this  religion  with  the  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  or  of  popular  superstition,  which  have  succes- 
sively occupied  mankind ;  but  keep  our  eyes  stedfastly  fixed,  as  it 
were,  on  the  star  which  stands  over  the  holy  infant  at  Bethlehem,  and 
which  has  no  fellow  in  the  firmament*."    P.  181. 

•  •  -  ♦ 

.  Dr.  Whately  proceeds  in  the  next  Essay  to  point  out  the 
practical  character  of  the  Gospel^  arguing  thus: — 

:  **  If  there  be  good  ground  for  maintaining,  first,  that  a  felse  religion 
may  be  expected  to  contain  in  its  pretended  revelations  superfluous 
mattersi  which  concern  only  speculative  curiosity ;  secondly,  that  all 
rdigions,  except  our  own,  do  actually  abound  in  such  matters ;  thirdly, 
that  a  true  revelation  may  be  expected  to  abstain  from  every  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  to  contain  only  such  things  as  are  practically  important, 
or,  at  least,  nothing  to  gratify  men's  curiosity ;  and,  lastly,  that  our 
Scriptures  actually  do  conform  to  this  rule ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  they,  and  they  only,  do  really  come  from  God." 
P.  213. 

,  In  proof  of  these  assertions  Dr.  W.  urges,  that  it  is  "  to  be 
expected,  that  both  the  devices  of  an  impostor,  and  the  visions 
of  an  enthusiast  should  abound  in  food  for  curiosity ;"  that,  in 
&ct,  the  fables  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  were  re- 
markable for  '^  their  general  want  of  reference  to  human  con- 

*  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  the  many  referenees  made  by  our  Author 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  illustration  of  his  positions;  but  we 
must  quote  the  following  passage,  which  struck  us  forcibly  when  we  read  it : 
*'  St.  Paul,  in  exhortiog  the  Churches,  alludes occtmonaZly  only  to  the  rewakfds 
Htid  punishments  of  a  futarestate,  and  the  folly  of  not  preparing  for  it ;  but 
'he  insists  continually  on  the  mercies  which  God  has  already  shewn  us,  and 
the  gratitude  we  ought  to  feel  for  them,  and  strives  to  fill  us  with  an  earnest 
desire  of  pleasing  him,  and  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  odious  in  his  sight.  For 
example,  when  he  tells  the  Colossians  '  to  forgive  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any,'  it  is  on  this  ground,  ■  even  as  Christ  forgaie 

Jrou.' . . .  And  again,  <  Be  ye  followers  of  God  as  dear  chUdreny  and  walk  in 
prd,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  um,  and  hath  yiven  himself  for  us.* "  P.  167. 
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dud;'  that  iii  the  pretended  revelations  of  the  Hindoos  anct 
other  modern  Pagans,  *^  one  leading  object  is  to  gratify  men's 
curiosity  about  the  nature   and    the  operations   of  superior 
agents :"  that  the  Koran,  though  not  wanting  in  moral  precept 
and  exhortation^  ^^  abounds  with  the  most  elaborate  desqriptions 
of  heaven  and  its  inhabitants^  and  of  other  (pretended)  works  of 
God,  all  calculated  to  gratify  the  prying — one  might  even 
say,  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  man  respecting  divine  mys- 
teries :"  to  which  pretended  revelations  he  adds  the  fables  of 
the  Jewish  Talmud,  the  idle  legends  of  the  Romish  Churchy 
and  the  more  recent  visions  of  Swedenborg,  "  furnishing  abun- 
dant matter  of  faith,  and  food  for  curiosity,  but  haviiig  little  or 
no  intelligible  reference  to  practice."    The  character  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.     In  those  parts  which, 
though  historical,  necessarily  imply  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion made  to  the  writer,  "  nothing  is  more  striking  than  their 
uncircumstantial  brevity ;"  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  pretended  revelation  of  Mohammed,  who  **goes  out  of 
his  way,  to  assert  gratuitously  many  points  of  astronomical 
theory. '    The  same  contrast  is  equally  striking  in  the  general 
and  brief  description  of  the  future  state  contained  in  the  Scrip^ 
ture,  compared  with  the  copious  and  high-wrought  descriptions 
of  paradise  and  hell,  with  which  the  Koran  abounds.     St.  Paul 
speaks  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity  of  being  "caught  up 
into  paradise,"  and  "hearing  unspeakable  words."    Let. this 
be  compared  with  "  Mahomet's  long  and  circumstantial  visit 
to  heaven,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  needless  particulars;  and 
he  must  be  a  bad  judge  of  the  characters  of  truth  and  false-" 
hood  who  does  not  see- that  the  one  bears  the  marks  of  reality 
as  plainly  as  the  other  does  of  fiction."     The  Gospel,  indeed, 
reveals  some  points  of  doctrine  which  may  appear  to  be  merely 
speculative,  but  whoever  peruses  the  Scripture  will  immediately 
perceive  that  all  those  have  a  practical  tendency,  arid  an  appli- 
cation tp  practice,  and  that  the  sacred  writers  dwell  upon  such 
topics  with  the  utmost  copiousness,  distinctness,  and  earnest- 
ness;— as   to  the  mere   increase   of  speculative  knowledge, 
they  are  scanty,  indistinct,  and  apparently  indiflerent.    When 
St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  advert  to  the  deluge,  and  also  to  the 
final  destruction  of  the  earth,  in  which  his  readers  would  have 
been  much  interested  by  ia  circumstantial  description,  and  a 
false  pretender  to  inspiration  would  have  been  siure  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  the  subject  is  despatched  in  five  or  six  verses  i 
and  he  proceeds  at  once  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

"  St.  Paul  also,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  having  told  the 
Corinthians,  that  at  the  last  day  '  we  shall  all  be  changed ;'  and  that 
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tbe  blest  tball  be'  *  clothed  upon '  with  a  body  '  like  unto  the  glorfoos 
body  of  ChriBt,'  proceeds,  instead  of  detailing  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  so  interesting  a  change,  or  fully  describing  the  glorified  body 
of  '  saints  made  perfect/  to  exhort  them  to  '  be  stedfast,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  since  they  know  that  their  labour  is  not 
in  vain,'     Such  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Apostles  may  furnish 
the  most  unlearned  Christian  with  '  a  reason  for  the  faith  diat  is  in 
him/  consolatory  to  his  own  mind,  and  unanswerable  by  Infidels.  He 
may  ask  them,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  no  one  of  our  sacred  writers 
has  given  a  fiill,  minute,  and  engaging  account  of  all  that  is  (according 
Co  bim)  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world ; — of  all  the  interesting 
particulars  of  the  day  of  judgment  ^— of  the  new  bodies  with  which 
taen  will  arise ; — ^and  of  the  ^ories  that  shall  be  revealed  in  heaven. 
It  IS  plain,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the  cu- 
rionty  of  all  who  had  an  i^iterest  in  the  subject ;  nothing  more  likely 
-even  to  alUsre  fresh  converts,  than  a  glowing  description  of  tbe  joys  of 
b<eaven ;  It  would  have  been  easily  believed  too,  by  those  who  gave 
credit  to  the  writer,  as  it  is  plain  St.  Paul  supposed  the  Corinthians 
did ; — it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  an  impostor  to  give  a  loose  to 
his  fancy,  in  inventing  such  a  description ;  and  to  an  enthusiasi  it  would 
have  been  unavoidable ;  he  who  was  passing  off  his  day  dreams  for 
revelations^  on  himself,  as  well  as  on  others,  would  have  been  sure  to 
dream  largely  on  such  a  subject.     Why  then  did  not  St.  Paul  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ?     I  answer,  because  he  was  iKfi  an  impostor,  nor  an 
enthusiast ;  but  taught  only  what  had  been  actually  revealed  to  him, 
knd  what  he  was  commanded  to  reveal  to  others.     Let  Infidels  give 
any  other  answer  to  the  question  if  they  can.    They  have  had  ndar  two 
thousand  years  to  try ;  and  never  yet  have  they  been  able  to  explain 
the  dry,  orief,  uncircumstantial,  unadorned,  unpretending  accounu 
which  our  sacred  writers  give,  of  thiiigs  the  most  interesting  to  human 
curiosity,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  beiilg  luHiest  and 
fober-minded  men«  who  spoke  only  what  they  knew  to  be  the  truth.'* 

P.  no. 

The  author  concludes  this  interesting  and  instructiTe  Essay 
by  a  few  remarks  on  what  we  ought  to  expect  to  learn  from 
Revelation^ — ^how  we  should  understand  what  f^  reveAled,— «nd 
what  application  we  should  make  of  it.  Witlrr^pect  to  the 
first  pointy  he  cautions  his  readers  against  ^^  expecting  to  learn 
any  thing  from  revelation^  excepting  what  is  in  a  retigiosu 
point  of  view  practically  important  for  us  to  know."  Let  no 
one,  says  he,  seek  for  a  system  in  any  branch  of  physical 
science  fVom  the  Scriptures,  "  which  were  designed  to  teach 
men,  not  natural  philosophy,  but  religion."  Again,  on  the 
'*  secret  things  which- belong  qnto  the  Lord  our  God»  we 
should  npt  only  seek  for  no  explanation  in  Scripture,  but 
should  carefully  abstain  from  the  presumption  of  all  inquir}* 
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wkatever.'*  With  respect  to  the  right  understandhig  of  what 
is  revealed,  the  most  prcteiical  interpretation  of  each  dbctrioe, 
diat  can  fairly  he  adopted,  is  ever  likely  to  be  the  truest*  Andj 
lasdyj  it  behoves  the  Christian  to  make,  and  exhort  others  lo 
make,  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  his  reUgion 
to  character  and  conduct.  Dr.  W.  objects  with  good  reason  to 
the  ^' strotig  distinction  which  is  frequently  drawn  between 
doctritml  and  practical  discourses  f  as  if  the  two  subjects  were 
either  of  them  indeed  to  be  neglected,  but  kept  anart  tod  in^ 
dependent.  Whereas,  in  truth,  every  doctrinal  discourse 
should  lead  the  Christian  hearer  to  its  proper  moral  results 
—every  practical  precept  be  referred  in  his  mind  to  its  truij 
foundation  in  the  bospel  doctrines." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  pertinent  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
the  views  taken  by  the  fathers  of  pur  Church  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  decidedly  practical.  Witness  the 
services  appointed  for  the  great  festivals,  and  the  Homijies 
framed  for  those  occasions. 

The  last  Essay  in  the  volume  before  us  is  on  the  example  of 
children,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  "  first,  our  analogy  to 
children  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  we  possess ;  and,  secondly^ 
in  respect  of  duties.'^  In  treating  of  the  former,  Dr..  W.  re- 
marks, that  the  knowledge  of  children  is  in  its  kind,  relative; 
in  degree,  it  is  scanty  and  imperfect;  yet  it  is  practically  suffi«> 
cient  for  them,  if  they  are  but  careful  to  make  a  good  use  of 
it.  Upon  these  heads  our  author  ienlarges  in  a  manner  highly 
pleasing,  shewing  how  much  our  situation  as  Christians  resena^ 
bles  that  of  children ;  that  all  our  knowledge  of  God  is  relative, 
and  therefore  partial ;  that  it  id  limited  likewise  and  indistinct ; 
but  that  "  in  the  midst  of  all  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  that 
which  we  can  best  understand  is  our  duty  ;  and  if  we  are  dili- 
gent and  patient  in  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  is  suitable  for 
us,  ahd  in  practically  applying  it,  instead  of  boldly  prying  into 
mysteries  beyond  our  reach,  we  shall  be  undergoing  the  best 
preparation  for  that  superior  state  of  existence,  in  which  God*s 
faithful  servants  will,  through  his  mercy,  obtain  an  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  an  increase  of  their  knowledge,  and  a  nearer 
view  of  his  adorable  perfections."  On  the  second  head,  that 
of  duties.  Dr.  W.  points  out  the  lowliness,  and  modesty^  and 
self-diatrust  of  children  ;  tkeir  docility,  and  their  resignation, 
i.  e.  *^  an  midoubting  and  afiectionate  confidence  in  parental 
care  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  a^  cheerful,*  submissive, 
and  ready  obedience,  even  where  they  cannot  understand  the 
reasons  of  the  commands  giveii  and  the  restrictions  imposed." 
The  remarks  which  naturally  arise  on  each  of  these  points^  on 
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wUch  children  may  become  our  *  patfcerng,  will  easfly  surest 
themselves,  and  ought  to  have  been  attentively  weighed  by 
every  devout  Christian.  The  object  of  our  author  in  his  selec- 
tion of  his  subject  is  undoubtedly  in  a  greatdegree  to  check 
all  presinnptiony  all  unprofitable  and  mischievous  curiosity; 
but  he  is  not  less  anxious  to  urge  the  necessity  of  ^*  diligently 
pursuing  such  knowledge  as  is  attainable  and  profitaMe."  We 
should  be  glad  to  extract  some  passages,  in  order  to  shew  hb 
intention  in  his  own  admirable  language ;  but  we  preier  layii^ 
before  our  readers  one  of  the  last  paragraphs  in  the  volume, 
which  justifies  the  author  in  bringing  forward  this  subject 
among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  religion. 

'*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  that  feature  in  the  Gospel-systein  of 
instruction  which  has  been  here  noticed, ...  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  Christianity — strikingly  characteristic  of  it ;  and  strongly 
confirming  its  divine  origin,  its  importance,  and  its  excellence* 

"  As  it  is. obviously  a  great  advantage  to  teach  not  merely  by  pre- 
cept, but  by  example,  so  that  advantage  is  much  enhanced,  if  the  ex- 
ample employed  be  one  which  is  always  at  hand ;  nor  could  a  more 
suitable  pattern,  than  the;  one  in  question,  have  been  presented  to  the 
imitation  of  creatures,  standing  in  such  a  relation  as  we  do  to  the 
Creator;  and  whose  present  life  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  a 
more  perfect  and  exalted  state  hereafter.  Yet  the  best  heathen  mo- 
ralists, even  those  who  taught  and  professed  to  believe  a  future  state, 
had  not  recourse  to,  or  at  least  did  not  usually  employ,  this  mode  of 
instruction.  They  spoke  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature ;  of  the  heroism  of  striving  to  rise  above  the 
vulgar  mass  of  mortals:  but  they  did  not  enough  consider  that  the 
first  step  to  elevation  is  Humility ;  that  though  the  palace  of  wisdom 
be  indeed  a  lofty  structure,  its  entrance  is  low,,  and  it  forbids  admis- 
sion without  bending  ;  they  knew  not,  or  at  least  taught  not,  tliat  our 
nature  must  be  exalted  by  first  understanding  and  acknowledging  the 
full  amount  of  its  weakness  and  imperfection.  '  Jesus  called  unto 
him  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst;'  what  other  teacher  ever 
did  the  like  ?  what  other  teacher  indeed  ever  completely  '  knew  what 
was  in  man,'  and  understood  thoroughly  how  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  his  nature,  and  to  fit  him  for  a  better  state  V*    P.  JS74. 

It  has  been  our  wish  to  give  our  readers  as  full  a  statement 
of  the  contents  of  those  Essays  to  which  we  have  confined  our 
attention  as  is  consistent  with  our  narrow  limits ;  and  we  shaH 
be  much  disappointed  if  some  desire  be  not  thereby  excited  to 
peruse  the  volume  itself.  They  will  find  in  it  much  to  reward 
the  best  attention  they  can  bestow  upon  it.  The  topics  are 
well  selected,  and  are  handled  in  a  manner  which  shews  much 
serious  rejection,  el^iyated  piety^  and  a  spirit  conformed. to 
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those  niles  of  evangelical  lowliness  and  docility  which  are  here 
so  well  inculcated.  It  is  indeed  very  edifying  to  mark  with' 
what  readiness  a  powerful  but  well-trained  mind  submits  itself 
to  learn  with  all  humility  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  has 
happened  to  us  while  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us  to  hear  of  a  person  in  extreme  ignorance  venturing 
upon  one  of  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  our  reKgioti.  The 
contrast  was  unspeakably  striking,  when  we  reflected  on  the 
forwardness  and  presumjition  of  such  persons  as  this  poor' 
woman,  who  was  boldly  venturing  she  knew  not  whither,  an^ 
then  turned  to  the  lowliness  and  fearfulness  expressed  hy  our 
author,  who  would  scarce  touch  upon  these  matters,  uidess  it 
were  to  apply  them  to  some  useful,  practical  purpose.  Were 
we  to  recommend  this  example  in  the  quarter  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  should  be  told  that  "  God  hath,  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent."  And  so  indeed  he  hath  t 
and  the  truly  wise  will:  learn  a  lesson  of  deep  humility  at  the 
thought  of  it.  .But  how  sad  is  it,  if  the  same  consideration 
should  lead  those  who  are  babes  in  knowledge  to  cherish  aii 
unholy  spirit  of  rash  confidence  and  presumption ! 


Essays  on  the  Evidencesy  DociiineSy  and  Practical  Operations  of  Chris* 
tianity.  By  Joseph  John  Gurnby.  Zyo.  Pp.  5^^.  10«.  ^dl 
London.     Arch.    1S25. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Gurney's  writings ;  nor  dp  we  find  any  reason^r 
in  the  work  before  us,  to  lower  the  estimate  then  given  of 
his  merits  as  an  author*  The  same  seriousness  and  candouc 
are  manifest  throughput  the  present:  volume,  which  constituted 
much  of  the  excellence  of  his  former  publications.  No*  in- 
considerable degree  of  research  is  also  apparent^  and  the  results 
of  his  enquiries  are  always  developed  with  care — ^in  somie  in- 
stances with  singular  felicity  of  arrangement.  In  general  Mn 
Gumey  may  claim*  the  praise  of  having  compressed  much  im- 
portant information  into  a  small  compass,  without  obscurity  or 
roisrepres^nta,tion ;  which  perhaps  is  as  much  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  a  work  of  so  extensive  a  nature,  every 
part  of  which  has  been  fully  treated  by  preceding  authors. 
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,  ..The  Easir^afe  twelve  in  number,  embracing^die  foBowing 
subjects: — The  probabili^  of  a  Divine  Revelation  to  Tnankimlj 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament;  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  the  pvi- 
dence  of  prophecy ;  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity;  the 
Pivine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  union  and  distinction  in  the 
pivine  Nature  ;  the  scriptural  account  of  the  spiritual  advap- 
9ary ;  the  scriptural  account  of  JVfan ;  the  scriptural  account 
of  Jesus  Christ — as  in  his  Pre-existence,  as  during  his  abode  on 
earth,  as  in  his  subsequent  state ;  the  Redemption  of  Mankind, 
more  particularly  considering  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  the  merits  and  advocacy  of  Ch'ri^t^  and  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  Spirit ;  Faith  and  Obedience ;  to  which  is 
adde4  in  conclusion^  a  summary  of  the  whole,  besides  various 
i^capitulations  of  leading  arguments  interspersed  throughout 
^e  work.  Upon  each  of  these  topics  Mr.  Gumey  writes  usuaH; 
ynth  clearness,  and  always  with  an  earnestness  whkh  secures 
the  attention  of  the  reader* 

As,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  the  Author -was  under 
the  necessihr  of  repeating  what  his  predecessors  had  stated,  it 
would  hardly  be  just  to  give  extracts  from  such  parts  of  his 
book  as  are  manifestiv  derived  from  others,  without  entering 
into  a  full  analysis  of  nis  method  of  connecting  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  argument ;  but  this  our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  shall 
therefore  only  select  two  passages,  which,  we  conceive,  wiD 
convey  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  cluuracter  of  the  book. 
.  The  first  is  froni  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  Essay.  After 
recapitula.ting  the  arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacied 
Volume,  Mr.  Gumey  proceeds — 

.  ''  Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  principal  evidences,  whidi 
evince  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  the  same  divine  origin  as  the 
revelations  which  they  record,  we  may  henceforth  consider  the  Bible 
as  identificfd  with  those  revelations  ;  and  in  searching  for  that  which 
has  been  revealed^  we  need  no  longer  hesitate  in  directing  our  attention 
io  that  which  is  wriUen,  I  cannot,  however,  satis&ctorily  conclude 
the  present  disquisition,  without  offering  to  the  reader's  attention,  by 
way  of  corollary  to  my  argument,. a  few  general  propositions/' 
.  '*  1.  Since  the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  is,  on  the  subject  lo 
which  it  relates,  -  paramount  to  all  otjier  authority,  and  since  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Christian  Religion  is  religious  truth,  it  follpws,  |hat  on  all 
questions  connected  with  religious  truth,  the  dear  decisions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  not  only  sufficient,  hut  fauU/* 

"  2.  It  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures,  like,  every  other  book,  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  received  rules  of  criticism  and  philo* 
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logy;  but  eince  they  are  a  diviira  source  of  information,  pn  all  points 
connected  with  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  since  the  declarations  of  God 
(ire  unspeakably  superior^  in  point  of  validity,  to  the  inoaginations  of 
the  mind  of  man  ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  we  cannot  justly  apply  to 
the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  any  preconceived  and  unauthorized 
opinions  of  our  own  on  such  points.*'. ... 

"  3.  The  doctrines^  of  which  we  find  ah  account  in  the  Bible» 
principally  relate  to  the  character  and  designs  of  God ;  and  therefore, 
it  forms  no  objection  against  the  credibility  of  any  of  them,,  that  they 
are  above  our  comprehension.".  • . » 

"  4.  Lastly,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  truths  recorded  in  thf 
Holy  Scriptures,  were  communicated  ta  mankind  neither  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  useless  speculations  on  their 
own  metaphysics,  or  on  the  nature  and  designs  of  God,  but  to  teach 
them  how  to  live  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  next,^ 
P.  110. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  insert  the  proofs  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  deduced.  We  must  proceed  to  our  second 
extract,  which  is  from  the  summary  of  the^whole,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

*^  And  now  in  taking  leave  of  the  reader,  I  request  his  attention 
in  conclusion,  to  a  very  few  general  observations.  He  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  of  .the  .whole  system  of 
religious  truth,  which  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  contemplating, 
the  turning  point— the  essential  hinge*— is  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
Jems  Christ,  For  mj_  own  part  I  freely  confess,  that  the  more  inti- 
mately I  examine  the  constituent  parts  of  scriptural  religion,  and  the 
longer  I  make  them  the  subject  of  reflection^  the  more  strongly  un 
I  brought  to  feel  the  importance  of  a  simple  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine.  * 

*  **  Allow  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world,  took  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  in  that  nature,  died  on  the  cross  to  save  us,  was  Jeho- 
vah bimsdf ;  and  the  mind  is  insensibly  prepared  to  embrace  a  just  and 
^mprehensive  view,  both  of  our  loss  hf  nature,  and  of  our  gain  by 
redemption.  We  are  then  firom  the  whole  bearing  and  aiialogy  pf  the 
case,  almost  inevitably  led  to  entertain  an  adequate  apprehension  of 
the  desperate  nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  merited  weight  of  its  everlast- 
ing consequences.  Then,  also,  are  we  brought  to  perceive  that  Jesus' 
is  an  all-sufficient  Redeemer — that  his  blood  shed  on  the  cross,  W9S  an 
ample  price  paid  lor  the  deliverance  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  that,  by  his  Spirit,  he  is  able  so  to  illumine,  regene- 
rate^ and  sanctiiy,  the  children  6t  men,  as  to  render  them  fit  &i  the 
happiness  of  heayen. 

"  But,  droy  the  real  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  consetq)!^!^^ 
is  this,  ;l^at  <»ur  sense,  of  our  Iqss  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  gain  on 
^e  other  is  immediately  weakened.  Our  views  of  the  corruption  and 
guilt  ofman— 'of  our  own  sinfulness,  and  of  its  future  consequences — 
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become  inadequate  and  obscure.  Our  conviction  of  tbe  saying  effi- 
cacy of  the  one  great  Sacrifice  is  softened  down,  and  gradually  ex- 
plained away;  and  our  dependence  upon  tbe  spiritual  influence  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  is  effectually  undermined.  Reason  and  ex- 
perience unite  in  proclaiming,  that  such  are  the  effects  of  our  degrad- 
mg  tbe  Son  qf  God  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  crecUure ;  and  the  lower  we 
degrade  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  more  conspicuous  do  these 
effects  become.  The  disciple  of  Anus,  whose  unscriptural  system  im- 
ports, in  (point  of  fact),  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  god  ;  and  yet  a  crea- 
ture onlyf  an4  not  Jehovah^  retains  some  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man ;  but,  that 
attachment  can  never  be  full  and  decided,  because  the  foundation  of 
such  a  faith  is  not  the  rock  of  ages.  Socinus  and  his  followers,  who 
look  upon  Jesus  as  a  mere  man^  but  invest  his  humanity  with  powers 
far  superior  to  those  which  really  appertain  to  our  nature,  embrace  ia 
their  religious  views  some  faint  traces  of  his  dkine  goieemment.  The 
yet  more  modern  freethinker,  who  hesitates  not  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth^  although  a  person  of  great  virtue  and 
endowments,  was  nevertheless,  nothing  more  by  nature  than  such  a 
man  as  the  freethinker  himself ;  has  no  difficulty  in  discarding,  and  at 
times  can  even  deride  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption — the  doctrine 
of  diabolicaV  agency — the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  —the' doctrine 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Father,  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ 
— the  doctrine  of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

**  These  observations  are  offered  not  in  the  spirit  of  polemical  seve- 
rity, but  a  firm  unalterable  conviction  of  their  justice  and  importance. 
To  conceal  the  truth  on  such  subjects  is  no  true  charity, — ^it  is  not 
doing  to  others,  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  As  there  is  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  Supreme  Being,  and  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  so  it  is  plain  that  there  is  an  infinite  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween those  who  believe'  that  Jesua  Christ  is  God,  and  those  who  re- 
gard him  only  as  a  creature.  It  is  a  difference  which  admits  of  no 
compromise — ^a  difference  pregnant  with  vast  consequences — a  differ- 
ence which  Christian  love  may  lead  us  to  deplore^  but  never  (according 
to  my  apprehension,)  to  disregard  or  forget."   P.  66ft, 

Having  so  far  acknowledged  the  good  qualities  of  this  work, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  we  by  no  means  vr ould  be 
supx>osed  to  assent  to  all  the  detail  of  the  reasoning  employed, 
or  all  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn.  We  doubt  not  that  to 
Mr.  Gumey's  mind  every  portion  is  conclusive ;  and  the  whole 
is  well  deserving  of  perusal,  as  a  manly,  but  temperate  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  upon  the  most  important  of  all  topics ; 
but  the  principal  interest  which  it  possesses,  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  considering  it  as  a  tribute  to  Christianity^  of  a  na- 
ture more  to  be  desired  than  expected  from  the  quarter  whence 
k  has  emanated.     It  is  not  indeed,  by  any  means^  all  that  we 
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could  desire^  but  con^^ering  the  fundamental  tenets  of  theso- 
ciety  to  which  its  author  belongs^  we  are  rather  disposed  to  re- 
joice at  the  approximation  to  our  own  sentiments^  than  to  cavil 
at  deficiencies  which  must  be  expected  wherever  those  tenets 
are  retained. 

It  is  singular  that  on  the  two  great  heresies^  whose  rise  in  the 
seventeenth  century  called  forth  the  exertions  of  the  Theolo- 
gical champions  of  our  Churchy  the  effect  of  time  should  have 
been  so  difi^rent ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  observe  that 
whilst  the  admirers  of  Socinus  should^  in  the  pride  of  perverted 
and  misapplied  reason,  have  been  gradually  approximating 
more  and  more  to  the  confines  of  deism,  the  followeirs  of  Fox 
should,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  danger  incurred  by  some 
of  their  opinions,  have  returned  so  far  towards  a  reasonable 
profession  of  a  pure  fdth.  No  one,  we  presume,  from  the 
tenets  advocated  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
could  then  have  anticipated  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  thieir 
followers  would  have  settled  into  one  of  the  most  sober,  useful, 
and  intelligent  portions  of  the  community ;  still  less  would  it 
have  been  anticipated,  that  fromthe^  should  proceed  a  defence 
of  Christianity  such  as  that  before  us,  containing  so  much  of 
the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  maintained  by  such  close  reasoning 
and  logical  inference.  How  far  the  sentiments  contained  in 
this  work  are  those  of  the  Society  to  which  the  author  belongs, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  presume^  from  Mr.  Gurney's  high  cha- 
racter as  a  member  of  it,  and  the  success  of  his  former  publica- 
tions, they  cannot  be  materially  at  variance.  In  what  manner 
the  author  can  reconcile  his  general  belief  in  Christianity,  as 
founded  on  the  principles  of  reasoning  displayed  in  this  work, 
with  his  adherence  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  Society  is  no 
business  of  ours ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  as  on  the  maintain- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  depends  in  no 
slight  degree  the  security  of  Christianity  itself,  (which  Mr.  G. 
seems  to  acknowledge),  so,  by  adherence  to  the  strict  principles 
of  reasoning,  shall  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  has  been  best  retained 
in  the  Apostolic  Church  to  which  we  belong. 

The  Church  has  in  every  age  suffered,  more  or  less,  froni 
the  mysticism  which  rejects  the  aid  of  reason,  from  the  pride 
of  reason  which  will  not  submit  to  the  higher  authority  of  reve- 
lation, or  from  the  constant  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  escape 
from  a  sincere  piety  and  moral  obligation  in  a  religion  of  mere 
forms  or  feelings.  The  mischief  has  indeed  principally  afifect- 
ed  the  Church  internally — but  it  has  also  materially  weakened  its 
external  bulwarks,  and  embarrassed  its  defenders.    Hence  also 
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hasurisen  a  i^al  or  BurnxMsed  ftec^sity  for  advocafiDg  the  cause 
df  religion  upon  rery  disadvantageous  terms. 

Tbe  fvro  ways  in  which  Christianity  is  generally  presented  to 
littention,  ^e  either  as  the  complete  system  adopted  by  some 
one  party,  among  the  many  who  claim  the  Christian  name,  or 
simply  as  the  ba6id  on  whicn  all  equally  raise  the  superstructure 
of  their  own  opinions.  The  former  has  the  advantege  of  ac- 
Simulating  the  whole  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  fiivour  of 
Christianity — the  latter  that  of  diminishing  the  resources  of 
the  opponent.  He,  however,  who  defends  Christianity  only  so 
fiir  as  it  is  professed  by  all  in  common,  must  of  necessity  forego 
all  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  (or  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed) by  each  party  bearing  the  Christian  name.  He  who 
defends  it  as  professed  by  any  one  sect  in -particular,  not  onfy 
deprives  himself  of  the  aid  of  the*  rest,  but  even  throws  their 
opinions  into  the  camp  of  the  common  enemy. 

From  the  days  of  Grotius,  who  took  the  gromad  of  a  genenl 
defence,  to  those  of  Marsh,  who  adopts  tne  contrary  course, 
each  system  has  had  its  advocates,  and  so  long  as  the  Christian 
.World  continues  divided,  the  same  will  take  pmce  ;  there  being 
little  reason  to  hope,  that  when  it  is  disputed  what  is  Christian- 
ity, the  contending  parties  will  agree  as  to  the  details  of  the 
proof  designed  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  true. 
»  Yet  let  not  the  Infidel  rejoice,  or  impute  that  to  the  weak- 
ness of  Christianity,  which  arises  in  fact  from  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  volume  before  us  is  sufficient  to  check  any 
adversary  in  mid  career.  Out  of  the  mouths  even  of  babes 
apd  sucklings  has  God  ordained  strength,  that  he  nugbt  stiD 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger — and  we  know  not,  but  that  the 
very  weakest  of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name^  could  de- 
feat the  most  formidable  array  of  Scepticism ;  whOst  it  is  certain 
that  upon  the  slender  ground  held  by  all  in  common,  Christianity 
may  be  successfully  defended  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  indeed  no  small  proof  of  the  innate  strength  of 
Christianity,  that  the  weakness  and  even  the  wickedness  of 
tnan,  when  connected  with  i^  should  be  able  to  eiSect  so  little 
harm.  The  gold  remains  gold,  though  mixed  with  clay. 
*  But  though  this  be  the  case,  may  it  not  admit  of  some  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  the.advocatesof  Christiamtynmstbe  placed 
in  the  dilemma  before  stated ;  the  true  line  of  defence  appears 
to  us  not  to  be  either  the  defence  of  the  whole j  as  at  once  re- 
ceived by  any  particular  body  of  Christians  (which  almost  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  defence  of  some  degree  of  human  error,) 
tior  the  defence  of  that  small  portion  which  is  held  in  common 
by  aU^  and  which  is  liable  to  be  rendered  $till  smaHer  by  the 
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caprice  of  those,  who  finding  if  ednv6nierit  \o  call  theihs'elveis 
Chrislians,  yet  discard  whatsoevter  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
peculiar  and  essenti«ll  to  Christianity*  'Hie  true  Kne  ctf* 
defence  appears  to  be,  to  take  the  whble  of  GhHstiahity^  ^ot  in- 
deed as  professed  by  any  one  party  e^^lusiyefy,  but  as  diiducddi* 
from  principles  acknowledged  by  all — ^whibh  conibines*  the  ad- 
TB&UgeiFof  eadiof  the  former  methods,  whikt  it  frees  us  frcto 
Aeir  respective  disadvantages,  and  appears  the  most  natural  as- 
well  as  demonstrative.  The  same  principles  of  evidence,  the 
same  rales  of  interpretation  which  pervade  all  other  sciences^ 
must  be  equally  applicable  to 'this,  and  as  such  ought  to-be 
binding  upon  all  parties  whether  Christian  or  Sceptical.  Edii«- 
cation,  habit,  and  local  circumstances  are  well  known  material- 
ly to  influence  the  professors  of  Christianity,  in  adhering  to  th4t 
Hea  of  it,  which  they  have  early  received  ;^^and  it  necessarily 
follows,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  some  must  violate  the  principles  of 
Jtrict  reasoning.  But  there  can  be  no-reason  why  the  Inquirer 
into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  should  be  bound  by  this — or  take 
a  defective  view  in  merely  considering  the  conclusions  in  which 
o// agree.  Neither  ought  the  Apologist  of  Christianity  to  be 
thus  fettered.  When  developed  in  its  full  extent  of  doctrines^ 
and  precepts,  as  well  as  evidences,  Christianity  is  irresistible, 
and  surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  conceal  its  excellency,  that  we  may 
include  one  more  out  of  the  thousand  sects  that  put  in  a  pleiE^, 
however  defective,  to  the  name  of  Christian. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  among  all  parties  every  sincefef 
friend  to  truth  must  be  willing  to  put  the  defence  upon  this 
footing  as  the  basis,  though  he  may  think  his  own  views  of  the 
subject  would  give  it  additional  strength.  Each  would  object 
to  that  which  was  adverse  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  but  in  aH 
giving  their  assent  to  every  other  portion,  the  substantial  sound- 
ness of  the  whole  is  fully  secured.  It  is  in  vain- the  Romanist 
holds  forth  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  the  Socinian 
the  infallible  authority  of  reason,  or  the  enthusiast  the  infalli- 
ble authority  of  inward  light — the  common  sense  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  is  against  them.  Even  among  themselves,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  has  in  fact  no  weight  in  Geometry  with  the  Ro- 
manist,— nor  does  the  certainty  of  a  conclusion  on  any  subject 
but  religion  depend  upon  its  agreement  with  preconceived  no- 
tions to  the  Socinian — nor  has  inward  light  been  made  a  de- 
cisive test  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  in  preference  to  evi- 
dence. That  an  ex-parte  proof  may  occasionally  agree  with 
the  truth  is  readily  allowed  ;  but  the  distinction  ought  always 
most  carefully  to  be  preserved  between  accidental  agreement 
and  necessary  consequence.    An  error  of  this  kind  is  fatal— for 
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aofoAieace  once  lost  it  never  restoredi  and  where  the  wish  to 
find  Christianity  fiilse,  exists^a  Mae  argument  bi^ought  forward 
in  its  defence  is  immedii^tely  laid  hold  of  as  if  the  only  argument ; 
and  ^e  consequence  b  triumphantly  (though  eironeously)  drawn 
£roin  the  weakness  of  the  advocate  to  the  weakness  of  the  cause. 
.  It  afeo  deserves  consideration,  as  to  whether  it  be  altogether 
iis«{^.  method  either  to  leave  the  nropf  of  Chri^tiani^  m^j 
applicable  to  one  sect,  or  to  exhibit  it  deprived  of  all  its  most 
aitnjdpg  characters  for  the  sake  of  gaining  general  concurrence. 
'VF'hat  is  Christianity  in  the  hands  of  the  Romanist — ^what 
is  it  in  thebands  of  the  modem  Sopinian  ?  As  held  by  the  former, 
it  cannqt  be  defended  by  any  direct  course  of  reasoning — ^asbeU 
by  the  latter,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  worth  defending 
^t  all.    In  the  former  case  the  utmost  ingenuity  must  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  any  thing,  like  a  tolerable  apology  for  the 
Soss  corruption  of  that  Church.    In  the  latter,  the  apologbt 
s,  indeed,  less  labour,  but  he  holds  out  nothing  sufficient  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
auiry.  Relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  basis  on  which  it  stood, 
tn^  Kombh  Church  has  added  so  much  to  the  fabric  of  Chris- 
^nity  that  the  whole  edifice  totters,  and  would  long  ago  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  rock  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
It  has,  however,  been  reserved  to  modem  times  to  discover 
the  noble  art  of  sustaining  the  whole  by  separating  the  parts. 
How  sincerely  some  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  Chnstian 
world  grossly  credulous,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  gravity 
with  which  we  are  told,  as  each  support  of  our  Religion  is 
withdrawn,  that  it  stands  the  firmer.   No  doubt  when  the  whole 
shall  have  been  completely  undermined,  the  cc^isolation  will 
thjen  be  given  us  that  it  is  balanced  on  a  point,  but  that  we 
need  be  under  no  alarm,  for  as  the  whole  has  no  substance,  it 
will  safely  veer  with  every  fresh  gust  of  popular  ojfinion. 


The  Gradual  Devehpement  of  the  Office,  Titles,  and  Character  o; 
Christ  in  the  Prophets,  a  Proof  of  their  Inspiration.  By  Allen 
Cooper,  A.M.,  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  74.  4*.  JLondoa. 
Rivingtons.     1825. 

This  little  treatise  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  hint 
from  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1820.    Me 


haire  Tead^  it -mth  much  pleasure,  and  feel  desirous  of  reconi- 
inendiiig  it  to  others.  "  The  gradual  developement  of  the 
CbrisMan  scheme .  of  redemption"  has  heen  often  remarked  $ 
and  there  is  not^  perhaps,  a  more  interesting  occupation  than 
that  of  attentively  watching  the  regular  opening  of  this  won,- 
derful  plan/the  shining  forth  of  that  light  which  fir^t  dawned 
in  the  eastern  gate  of  Faradise,  and  spread  and  brightened  bv 
slow  degrees,  till  it  burst  upon  half  tne  world  at  the  rising  ox 
die  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and  (if  it  may  be  pennitted  us  to 
continue  the  metaphor)  after  struggling  with  clouds  and  mistS) 
raised  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  rulers  of  this  world,  shaM 
faeresfter  attain  a  meridian  splendour,  and  'send  forth  its  beams 
of  glory  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  This  has  been 
oiltti4Sontefiiplated  by  the  eye  of  devotion  till  all  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  have  kindled  into  rapture,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  youthful  scholar  in  heavenly  things  as  that^ 
than  which  nothing  is  better  cal^lat^d  to  strengthen  bis  belief^ 
to  warm  his  piety,  and  open  to  his  uhderstliAding  the  mystery 
of  godliness.  ....  *  .  .      > 

Mr;  Cooper,  ho^^ver,  has  applied  the  subject  in  a  difi^rent 
manner  from  that  in  which  perhaps  it  is  usually  seen;  his  ob^ 
ject  being  to  bring  it  in  aid  of  the  evidetice  of  inspiration,  by 
shewing  that  each  new  circumstance,-  added  successively  td 
those  which  had  been  advanced  before,  proves  a  new, accession 
of  Divine  assistance*  "  The  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,"  says  he,  "  are  strikingly  manifested  in  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  no  single  Prophet -could  have  borrowed  the  des- 
cription ^which  he  added,  from- what  had  been  written  before.'* 
It  was  not  merely  the  brightening  and  strengthening  of  that 
Kght^whieh  first  shone ;  it  was  not  that  ihe  darkness  was  gra- 
dually dispelled-;  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  that' the  know- 
ledge which  had  been  vouchsafed  was  gradually  confirmed; 
and  fresh  assurances  continually  given  of  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  revealed,  and  thereby  fresh  confidence  added  to  the 
hopes  of  the  faithful.  Biit  at  every  stage  something  enHrefy 
ff^  was  presented  to  the  believer ;  some  object  met  his  eye 
Mrhich  neither  he,  nor  the  person  who  was  commissioned  to  re*^ 
veal  it,  could  have -deduced  from  what  had  been  before  made 
known.  Each  circumstance  thus  added  must  ha^e  been^ 
therefore,  either  a  pure  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  PropUet^  or. 
it  must  have  l^een  supernatvirally  communicated  to  ,hUn ;  and 
thus  the  proof  of  its  fulfilment  becomes  a  proof  of  the  Pror 
phet*^  i«»|ar^n.: '     ^  

■MAS  ,  •  -  >  , 

"  This  then;"-  Mr.  Cooper  observes,  "  appears  to  be  a  Aew  feature  in 
prophecy,  in  order  to  prove  which,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
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nj^ac^  to  xeview  the  v«riouB  proptiecies  mhieb  xnffixA  jthe  Mesaiab ;  at 
]ue  same  time  noting,  pot  only  each  pcQphecy«  but  its  actual  fuJfil- 
inent ; — secondly,  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  eachpropbe^ 
has  added  to  those  of  his  predecessors  ; — and,  thirdly,  to  shew  tbat 
these  circumstances  were  neither  necessarily  implied,  nor  cpuld  he 
gathered  by  inference  from  what  had  been  written  before.** 

In  fHirauancpof  tbe  plan  )^re  proposed^  Mr.  C.  :sets  bdbsi 
lus  revelers  the  predietions  deliven^  by  the  piv>phets  according 
lo  the  dfite  o(  each ;  omittiudg  those  which  are  said  te  %ave 
Jieen  uttered  by  the  Almighty  himself,  as  **  affording  no  proof 
lof  the  position"  here  to  be  established.  The  eoumemliQB 
begins  with  JacoVs  pdro|^ikecy  of  '^  Shiloh»*'  proceeds  to  that 
pf  M(^Qs  respecting  a  *'  Prophet'*  like  himself  and  thrice  to 
I>avid»  Iaaiid)>  Micah*  Jeff>^niah,  Czekie!*  and  the  three  who 
Uved  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon ;  fiettp^  down  the  wwrds 
of  fcadi  prophecy*  aiid  thei  fulfilment  oi  each  in  aepaxate  co* 
lumns,  and  ccwimenting  upon  then  as  they  are  brought  for* 
vard^  vitb  much  gppd  e^nse  aod  good  ii^eliag.  The  quota* 
tions  from  the  New  Testament  might,  perhajps^  b^  8horttfied# 
imd  a  ttfereaee  given  to  a  correspotiding  paifsage  in  another 
Gospel.  With  regard  to  the  passages  tSk&EL  from  the  Old 
Testament^  th^y  ase  of  course  those  whioh  have  beea  quoled 
repeatedly*  and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one.  We  am 
not  quite  sure  (if  we  were  to  exaaaine  tham  with  great  strict* 
nese)  that  the  concludioff  prediction  in  the  prophet  Haggai,  of 
the  first  in  Malachi  Aould  have  been  insertedi  If  l^e  formeir 
of  these  is  to  find  a  placQ« — ^it  is  that  which  points  out  Zerub- 
babel  as  a  typ^  of  Messiahj — ^the  prophecy  4>f  Jotoah  should 
aot  b^  pmitted. 

.  Our  author,  having  noted  down  each  prophecy  and  iS»  M- 
fflmc^^  aa^d  minted  out  the  circumstances  added  hy  ^each, 
pfsopefsds  in  we  last  plape  to  shew  th|yt  the^e  dfcumatanees 
eoul^  not  have  been  inferred  from  what  bad  been  written  be- 
fcMT^.  And  hese  we  canaot  do  hotter  than  extract  a  paosage, 
i|s  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  mode  of  argui^ent  whidi  is  adopted 
in  reiegpiect  i^f  ^acfa  prophot.  W^  will  itake  (he  first  which 
oc^iW, 

f*  As  the  ^st  proof  of  this  position,  let  us  refer  to  the  prophecy  of 
Mosetu  '  He  foretels  llhat  God  would  raise  up  to  the  people  of  Israel 
a  *  ^Tdfhet*  -Wee  wito  hmsetf ;  and  that  to  him  the  children  of  Israel 
lihottld  be  bound  to  hearken.  Mow  the  only  human  record  thlrt  we 
know  of,  to  which  HjE^M  could  refer,  was  that  of  the  patiterdi  Jaeoh. 
From  this  he  could  not  have  inferred  that  the  '  Sbiloh'  should  be  a 
« Pjrojphe^'  For  the  4#oe  of  4he  '  Shikk'  in  vriialever  f^yppa  ar$  aii- 
^;|sui)d  it,  whether  4s , one  sent,  or  4s#  Feacexnfikeri  ^i^liQtWkidt 


thlMT^  Hrti^l.'  {t^i»a»^t<»Jee«laiyli»tlMioii^^ 
ii^  sf  ^Le  :peo^  AouLd  Jbej  ifaat  k,  (as  «ve  h»v«  ^farsady  ^jEpkuod  il^ 
ulio  thouU  «all  the  GentHof  to  the  Jmowledge-of  the  irutb,  &h0uld4]i^ 
gifted  idth  tha  power  of  &r£teUiiig  future  evenU :  neicbar  4id  U  ibl-t 
kw  ihat  lie  should  TesemUe  Hos^  in  the  {lecuUar  fact  of  his  giving  a 
new  law ;  nor  from  what  Jaco}^  bad  i^aidi  that  lie  should  come  from 
amongst  £he  children  of  Israeli.  The  cireumstaacei  then^  added  by 
Moses  of  tbe  commg  X)f  a^  V^w^Met"  like  unto  bimself,  could  not  havfe 
been  irnpfied  "by  the  description  of  Shlloh  f  at  tea^  not  necessarily 
gafteredfrom  it  by  iQ[iference. 

*  *•*  ^ISeewlse,  wi  A  zegard  to  the  ^prophecies  of  ibe  Tnspired  Icing  «tf 
Iwart.  The^ffiee  of  *  Shildli'  or  •  Propbet^  ^ould  ftot  suggest  to  his 
oiM sriiait |]«  «h<>iAd t^  the'*  S<mi  ^  God/  nor  tSmt;  as  nbe  ^  moititea 
(xf  AtJiioai;'  he  nhoold  be '  ^petteetited  by  iSie  kings  and  rdera  of  the 
esrtb';-.)nar^  again,  dnt'*  btf  xtoal  should  not  Jbe  left  iaiieli«  neither. 

Us  body  see  ecnrruption.' Still  further,  neither  of  the  two 

imctijg$i[^m  49  ^^vlnoh  Dknd  night  bavs  itemed  coalS  necsBsarily 
auMMtodmi  tdmt  die^^ldiar  fto^t  ^faenM  be^t  ^  &itig,'  :nar  lak 
ti»  miier  »f  ibe<4(kh  BsaiiiK  that  hie  ktegdoBi  ^should  lie  leveeiastkig^* 
•»-H.fimd«digbt,  pei)iap6,:]iartw  inftrvft^  nhatbe  wiho  WMa^Aro** 
phet,']n^bt  ilM'be«  'Ariesk^  but^tbe^offiee  0f  ta  PintitotdsdaHt 

Tte  above  extract  wiH  snoffice  td  shew  the.Btylein  which* 
the  amimfent  is  condtufted.  An  useful  table  is  added  at  the 
end^  exhibljEing  m  columns  "  the  general  Descr^)tion  and  gra- 
dual Tormation  of  the 'Messiah's  character,  as  unfolded  hy  the 
prophets,  with  the  date  of  time  in  which  each  prophet  lived."  ' 

ive;ahdl  ,uAj  udd  ihat  &i8  jippeaf s  to  ub  b  ^ery^fit  p^b« 
IvsRlien&kr.ciBcabDtiDg  mxaaaag  dw  Jiower  tirSeiB.  we  shouMr 
begllaii.tD  attit  granted  in  a  rsmaller  focm  and  introdtteed  intei 
parookiiil  iifaBHries,  its  k  haiBnily.iiniles  a  detail  of  the  principal 
prediftrioBB,  jand  isomethiag  Jike  a  numimg  tHnnment  upon  &ei«i,i 
^**^  *iTditnrft  of thfir  inefA^fftfyy^j  nn^  peoof  of  duur  jfidfilment^ 


Tht  TmMsl  Nod  Tedammt  UctquMsqflJrferKe,  md  the  inie  Pm^ 
eipkt  jof  BMioal  Tran$Uaum  vmdiaUcd ;  in  jonswer  to  Pfqfin$m 
Le^^  •«  4temark»  m  Dr.  HendeinmC^  Appeal  id  H^e  Bible  SMa^ 
m  the  Svlbjeet  <^ihe  Twrhkh  Vemen  ef  ^  New  Testametft,  ptintei 
at  Pm$^  tnlfiUJ."  By  the  Author  of  the  Appeal.  €v0.  1^.  3?«* 
Ss.^iL    Iiondon*    Rivingtoxis.    1d25, 


SoM?  of  xmi  readers  may  not  be  acfjtrainted  with  ^le^^cum* 
stances  -ythath  gave  xK^cosion  to  ih»  vm:k.    3*cey  ate  hf»if 
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396.  Henderson  on  tie  Turkish  Testaments 

tbese :  Dr.  Hendersdni  who  is  already  known  lo  the  public  by 
iiB  interesting  Researches  on  the  History  and  Literature  of  Ice- 
land, havinff  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  service  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  had  been  conlmissioned  to 
distribute  the  Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  printed,  by  its  orders,  at  Paris,  in  1819,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Professor  Kieffer.  On  examining  this  version  he 
soon  convinced  himself  that  the  Sociefy  had,  as  he  himself 
says,  (Pref.  p.  v.)  *^  been  crossly  imposed  upon"  with  regard 
to  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
present  the  state  of  the  case  to  that  body;  He  made  remon- 
strances against  its. distribution  accordingly,  but  in  vain;  and 
at  last  he  actually  declared  his  separation  from. the  Societyi 
solely,  as  appears  from  his  own  statement,  on  that  account. 

'     •'  .  '       ♦ 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,"  be  says,  '*  I  conceived  it  to  be  my 
duty,  as  a  last  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  provoke 
a  keen  and  uniliimbering  jealousy  over  such  versions  as  tm'ght  be  re- 
conimended  to  the  Society,  to  publish  an  App^  to  the  Members  of 
tliat  .Institution^  in  which,  besides 'inserting  the  remarks '  originally 
submitted  to  the  Committee,..!  in^e  several  additional  diidosures  on 
^e- subject  of  the  work,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole  before 
the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind,  that  it  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  those  who  pu])li8hed  it,  and  who  were  after- 
wards advised  to  persist  in  circulating  it  among  Mohammedan  unbe* 
lievers."    P.  vi. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Sodety  must  have  been 
really  convinced  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  version,  since^ 
by  its  orders,  a  table  of  errata,  and  various  cancels,  had  been 
prepared j  *  which  were  AiUy  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting'  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  held  Sept.  9,.  1822,'  and  ^  then  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Henderson*'.  ^It  w^s  likcLwise  resolved  by  the  Committee, 
Jan.  20,  1823,  that  they  should  ^  be  sent  to  places  whither 
the  Turkish  Testament  had  been  forwarded.'  These,  Dr. 
Henderson  says,  he  never  saw,  until  accidentally,  when  he 
was  at  Paris,  in  1824.  But,  notwithstanding  the  errata,  which 
are'said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, biit  were  subsequently  reduced,  by  Professor  Lee  and 
Qthers,  to.  the  moderate  nii(nber  of  forty-nine,  Dt.  Henderson 
btill  Yuaintains  this  strpng^  charge,/^  that  there, is  not  a  page, 
(^r  scarcely  a  verse  in  the  volume  that  does  npt  eontain  some- 
thing'or  other  of  an  objectionable  nature."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.  sq.) 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  publication  to  demonstrate  more 
fully  the  serious  objections  which  still  lie  against  thb  version 
<jf  the  New  Tes.tamentj  and  to  reply  to  Professor  Lee's  "  Re- 
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luarls"  on  his  V  Appeal/'  in  'which  the  Professor  viijdicatesr 
generally  the  Version  itself,  and  consequently  defendn  the  Bible 
Society.        '  .    .     i  •     t 

The  author  of  the  verision  in  question  is  generally  known  hy. 
his  Mohammedan  name  of  Ali  Bey,  and  was  chief  interpreten 
to  Mohammed  IV.^  at  Constantinople^  where  he  died,  in  1675^* 
His  original  name  was  Bobowski,  or  Bobrowski,  which  lias' 
been  Latinized  into  Bobovius.    He  was  born  of '  Christian^ 
parents,  at  Leopold,  in  Poland,  whence  hie  was  carried  away ^ 
by  the  Tartars,  who  sold  him  as  a  slave,  to  the -Turks;  he 
was  afterwards  educated  in .  the  Seraglio,  remaining  there  for^ 
twenty  years.    From  these  circumstances  it  might  naturally  be 
suspected,  that  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  would  be  but* 
small,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  acquainted  with> 
the  spirit  and  true  nature  of  its  doctrines,  especiaUy  as  he  was 
obliged,  firom  the  beginning,  to  profess  Mohammedanism ^r  Ac- 
corduiffly,  while  there  is  abundant  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
several  languages,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  in  the  testis* 
mony  of  Smith,  of  Warner,  and  of  Hyde,  the  latter  of  whom 
published  a  Latin  Treatise  of  his,  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Turks,  very  Uttle  proof  can  be  adduced  of  his  knowledge* 
of  Christianity,  although  it  is  said  that  before  his  death  he  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  come  to  England,  and^pend  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days  as  a  Christian.      Murinski  expresses  a  • 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  of  any  religion.     Among  other 
works,  sonie  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries- 
of  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian;  he  translated  the  whole  of  the' 
Bible  inta  Turkish,  at  the  request  of  Warnei*,  then 'Dutch 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  caused  a  copy*  of  it  to  be ' 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Leyden.    This  copy  ftirhislied  the 
t^xt  of  the  New  Testament^  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1819,  by  Professor  Kiefier,  who,  as  Dr..Henderson  assures. 
lis,  in  a  Note,  p.  91,  was  enjoined,  by  express  orders  from; 
the  Bible  Society,  to  follow  it  implicitly.    But  the  real  merits  ^ 
of  the  version  are  to  be  estimated  by  an  exaiiiinatidn  of  itself, . 
and  Dr.  Henderson  has  subjected  it  to  an  elaborate  scrutiny* 

In  noticing  this  work  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  ob*. 
servatiohs  which  have  occurred  to  its  in  the  perusal  of  it,  and 
shall  express  pur  judgment  of  Professor  Lee's  ^'  Remarics** 
ipon  the  ''  Appeal,"  from  the  citations  here  adduced  from  it, 
ibstaining  from  all  considerations  which  are  not  imiDediatel3r 
connected  with  the  merits  of  this,  version,  with  Dr.  Hender-. 
>on's  objections,,  a^d  Professor  Lee's  defence  of  it.' 
.  A  secondary  object  which  Dr.  Hendersoin  had  iii  view  ixv 
publishing  his  **  Appeal/'  was  to  di^rect  the  attention  of  the 


MB  finiAiHiii'  rii  A§  TmiiA  Tmftiiwiifi 

priJk  tcrth>aJha<»  dT  Wllitttl  fraMJaaib  imgeaBaVaiA 
thd  priaciplbt  iipoiy  iwiadi  Aiq&  f^ght  ta  bg^cgndiiatirii,  m  jab-' 
ject  which  he  justly  considers  as  one  of  the  utmost  impodMOoe 
m  these,  tibie^  is  whichi  soi'  maagr  iemio»^  "bolili  eld:  and  new, 
are  iasuei  iblo   tiMr  wntld*  §at  the  puspme  o£  faufngatiag 
Cbriiatianity;    T&e  ftrstr  twei;  choptera  of  ihe.  ptesent:  wBomB-  aiv 
dnOteiitvthiftsidyeelL    He  coiileads  fortfatEadoptnia'CiSvn* 
sinB&wft&karemrdd^  but  not  so  jereiZ^astado^Tiokiiortai 
tlw  genius  of  die  hmguage  in.  wfaielk  tiic^avewQnttlBn«'--HHidt. 
BmshtSL  gtxe  tfae  exact  sense  as.nearfy  as  possiU^  and  at&r 
aaanetitte  eaqness  thei  nnniiev  ef  the  origmalf  as.&r  as  4i9 
idibinsiof  tfae^twec  languages^,  will  admit;  very  proper^  oYnHOw^ 
imgf  that  "  the  moment  we  ooneeiie  to  a  tnuislaliQr  tbe-Ktiwif 
of  merdji  gsring  what  Ise  magr  conoeive  ta  be  theJintGK  oi  ham 
attdioQc'b  expfessiona^  a«d  not  tfas  identieal  exfor^m^m^ii^m^ 
sdTes,  la  tne  atmest  extent  of-  die  cnieamposed  npooi  Aias  Iqr 
a  jvat  system:  ef  philcdogyj  me  sunrendieii  the  saimd  dictatgy; 
of  the  S^iidt  txa  titor  whima  of  humam  eapriee>,  and  opeKthft 
floodf  atea  of  impoaitiaiK  and  eriros;."  (P.  7.).    Pbofessor  Lee^ 
oa»  die  oklier  hrad^  vindicates?  ai  fvee-:  tsaauadon^  and:  lihiiks; 
tkatdiertraiBlator  ia.bf  namaaoar'^tofae  tted  down  to> die  ps^ 
cudiaa  phmaeokgy  of  dm  Bibk^  but  is  at  Ufaec^so  tB  diange: 
and  adaomnodiitB  i^  as  shall  beat  maM  the;  Beseisoed  fonas  e£ 
eajmsssioa:  eKiBting:  among,  die  pcdple  foe  whose  use  he-  B.pBBi> 
paaiag  Im  Tersion/'  (iP«.&)     He  afqoeak;  tO{  thiar  man«  ih. 
whtchi  vaiioQ(9^  passages  ef  the  OUi  Testancttlr  aisc  quoted  in 
the.  TSteWy  aa  isrgumest  which  w^  do  net  thiak  applipHbte'  tei 
die  aabjeet  ef  traaslatiaDB^siiiceLdiosB  passages- were^evideallp 
intended  not  as-  naich<toie:qnres&  die  woxdi^  as^  th&flMngaMK 
nifled^  being'  fisequeotl^  radier   attadsd:  tsH  ihea  expmmSy 
quoted  t  besidn^.  dioscF  who.  addled:  them  had  aorefy  aa 
andioeifty  wfaic^  no  tcaaslater  caararco^ata  to<  himselK     He*  w^ 
peals  liiewiae  to^the  examples  of  Jeanom^  and-Diadieiniknoia' 
of  a-  £aee  mteapretadon,  whidx  Dtl  HendeFsoii  dbcws  te.  be  ir* 
relevant,  inasmuch  aa  the.  fovmair  cieady  expaassBB  hia  aenti** 
mentaioa,tr8ashDtionB  feom  profime  andsois  ton  be.wafciiy'dSec^ 
eat  fvom  those  oiu  tianskdona  frbnc  di&Senpiiiue,,  ^ohkct  aar* 
bemmi  oBdo:  myatSBriniB  est  ^"  whfle  die:  lattatrcocpvesdjedeiakanea 
that  hia;  version  was  intendedi  finr  tiae  leenn^d;.  not  m  wwdbta 
id  general.    ProfesBot  iice'la.  opiaien^.  haiveiMcy  with  re^jaxd^  tot 
tise  maikT'^  atraudalion  is^^  in  thtocy!  at  kaal^  pqcfaudy  ig 
aceaindBxicff  widi  that  of  Dr.  ^ndemon.    '^  The  pare  itoai  a£ 
God/*  he  saysty  '^  aa.  found  in  a.  tnuid^tiaa^  is^  aecoufBg  toi 
our  ptiaciiile^  diat  wfaielL  comprcfaends  .every  idnt  cantamed 
iiiitheoiagital^Sciiiituiass^  fu%  and  failb^slfy  expiies9^iB.Aa 


frahs&elbit.''  (1?.  ^{.y ' lint;  wi*  fegirS 'lb  lite  fkeitwier,  tk^y^n 
nedes^^crSy  «t  variance',  ahtf  this  i&  the  niaii*  poin4r  afiisrsae  }se>i 
tireen  them,  on  the  subject  of  BibHcal  tranidatioh;  We*  ag^e€ 
with  Dr.  Henderson  in  thinking',  thatf  the  madmer  is  frequently 
6f  as  great  importance  as  the  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  absolutelj^ 
necessary  that  tlie  matter  shotdd  he  exactly  the  same^in^th^ 
translation  bs  in  the  original,  at  leaslr  a«  fer  as  it  is  a4»tainabk  i 
but  how  can  we  be  snr6  that  the  integrity  of  the  infa^ter  wffl  be 
preserved^  if  perfect  liberty  be  allowed  to  the  transla'tiM*  in  tfae 
manner  of  expressing  it?  •  And  how  easily  Affjr  the  seiiee^  be 
nisr^presentied^  or  apeciidtat  cobuving  given  to  it  by  mere 
BKH^ds,  which  may  appear  to  express  the  original  with  sufficient 
aecuraey  to  an  ordinary  or  careless  ^reader?  This  is  an  evit 
which  is  inseparable  from  language  :  the'  checks^  therefore,  imr 
posed  upon  the  translator  in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  strongs 
since  important  doctrines  have  been  frequently  affected  by  the 
mere  word«  which  have  been  adopted. in  translations; 

Dr;  Henderson  proceeds,  in  t^e  Secon^  Chapter^  to  explain^ 

at  considierablie' length,  what  he  cdilcleives  to  be  the  requniteif 

!    of  a  tnutelalaon  offtheScfiptiires  intended  foir  general^i^  anrd 

we  think  that  no  reasonable  objection  ean  be  made  4x)  hi^ca^ 

i    nons,  however  difficult  it  might  be  strictly  to  observe  thepi* 

I    He  supports  them  by  the  authority  of  Huet,  who  happily  eas* 

:   presses  the   requisite  quaKffcations  of  a  translator  in  the»^ 

Words,  **  religio  in  exprimendi  sententiis,  fidies.  in  referend»t 

i   Verbis,  summa  in  esAibendo  Colore  soUicitudb  ?^  of  Griesbac^ 

:   and  of  others.  ^  One  of  his  requisites  is  that  of  uniformity  in 

5  reirdering  the  worf's-  and  phrases  of  the  original,,  as  nraeh-  as  is 

consistent  with  the  variety  of  senses  which  the  same  word  may 

I  unbrace,    shewing  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the  flotions  of 

Erasnim,    Henry  St^hens,   Dr.  Taylor,.  Biobop  Newcomtv 

4nd  ovst  own  translators.    Nor  'can  we  agree  with  Profei^soc 

Lee  in  ceieeting  this  altogether  as  a  principle  of  tsanslationv^ 

I  We  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  no  mean  importance,  if  the  version. 

!  be  to  supply  the  plaice  of  the  original;  and  furnish  subjects  of 

>  examination  and  discussioiL.    For^bew  <;ould  one^  passage  b^ 

compared^  widi  another,  if  the  same  word  were  rendered  b^ 

various  even  nominally  syncmym^us  expressions  %  And  if  these 

Be  used,  it  is  scarcely  possible  t'hat  in  many  cases  £nerent' 

ideas  should  not  be  presented^  wheii^  the  original' g^esotoo 

definite  one  only*    la  some  imses,.  doubtkBs,/it:  might  be  <4 

little  importance  whether  a  strict  unifiannily'  weaie  abserviedi  9^ 

not,  but  theve  mighft  be'many,  where  doctrine  was  tsaiieex»ed*< 

ih  whicih' the  ne^set'efMt  woilU!  be-dltngeeoua. 

In  proof  of  the  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  various  errors 


A 
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ngenapalwl^ch  Dr.  Henderam'sttrilroteB'to  Air  Bef^ttx^ 
91011,  he  hf^  ^  h^  '*  Appeal,''  acUaced  many  examples,  ex- 
pressing them  in  an  Ei^lish  translation.'  It  was  a  main  object 
of  Pr^fe^pot  Lee,  in  his  ''Remarks/'  to  shew  that  he  had 
mis-tran^lbLtedy  or  mis-represented  the  sense  of  the  passages  ad- 
duced, anA  ^h^  indirectly  to  invalidate  the  weight  of  the  ob- 
jectionft,  ^nd.to  defend  the  version  itself.  Dr.  Henderson  had 
otjj^cted'  ^at  the  simple  name  God^  was  rendered  by  twelve 
diffei^9l  Words  or  phrases,  several  of  which,  however,  it  may 
beohflerved,  are  nearly  the  same.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fre- 
quent Mohammedan  formula  ^  U!  4l\,  which  he  rendered 

the  supreme  God,  a  translation  which  scarcely  required  correc- 
tion from  Professor  Lee,  who  gives  nearly  the  same,  high  or 
most  high  God,  the  strict  signification  being,  though  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  used  as  an  ordinary  ti^anslation,  God,  let 

him  be  exalted.    Again,  it  is  expressed,  ^  UJ  ^ill^yi  ovr 

God,  God.  mast  hi^h,  a  vain  repetitioo,  which  Professor  Lee 
defe&dfl  by  supposing  it  to  represent  xi/pi9s  6  0£of  iiA^,  while 

Dr.  Henderson  observes  that  v^  does  not  mean  xvpios,  but 

0eo;.  '  Objection,  is  made  also  to  the  frequent  use  of  ci^  y^»-9 

Majesty,  Highness,  (originally  presence)  before  the  name  of 
Chri9t, '  which  Dr.  Henderson  renders  "  the  illustfiaus  Jesus/' 
which  certainly  must  appear  inappropriate  although  in  Turkish 
it  would  denote  merely  a  mark  of  respect.  The  translation, 
however,  is  essentially  correct.  Here  we  cannot  agree  with 
j^rofessor  Lee  in  considering  it  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Shekinah  of  the  Jews,  when  applied  to  God ;  but  we  do  not 
think  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  his  opponent  has  made  any 

unwarrantable  assertion  when  he  says :  ''  the  wbrd  CL^ic^  in 

Arabic,  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  xvpio^  in  G^reek, 
^THH  in  Hebrew,  and  Lof'd  in  English,  being  applied  to  any 
person  o^  rank,  whether  the  rank  be  that  of  Lord,  as  a  noble- 
man, a  prophet,  or  of  the  most  high  God."  (P.  51.)  It  may, 
indeed,  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  in  this  version  it  is  equiyalent 
to  }cvpt6f,  where  the  expression  is  o  Kvpios  *Iyi(Twf,  because  in  this 

case  lZ^  Rabb  is  used.    Dr.  Henderson  objects  to  the  use  of 

U^i  A  [j^*^  noble  holy  place,  for  Jerusalem,  because  it  is, 

strictly  speaking,  the  Mohammedan  name  of  that  city,  but  we 
do  not  think  his  argument  against  it  is  of  very  material  import, 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  holy  place,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  name, 
although  we  think  with  him  that  the  translator  ought,  in  all 


Memkmm  on  the  Turkish  T^siament^  ^h 

caaes^  as  he  has  done  ia  Bome;  to  have  used-  the  Christiaii 

name  of  •aImL^I.  With  regard -to  the^se  and  shnilar  exprefiisionst' 

we  thiiik  that  both  parties  have  acted  somewhat  unfairly  to- 
wards one  another.  ,  Dr.  Henderson  translated  them  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  acceptatiohy  without  considering  their  eiymo- 
iogicali  or  primary  meaning,  and  generally  with  sufficient  ex-' 

actness  (with  some, exceptionsi' as  }Xi' ^Y  ^^^^**^^f  the  error  of. 

which  Professor  Lee  has  pointed  out«  and  Dr..  Henderson^ 
himself  acknowledges^  p.  51.)  while  his  opponent  constantly; 
insists  upon  the  latter,  as  if  the  other  were  ignorant  of.it.  Dr*. 
Henderson  in  his. turn  takes  advantage  of  this^  althoiigh  his. 
opponent  is  far  from  disallowing  their  ordinary  sense,  or  import*^ 
Thus,  he  says,  that  according  to  Professor  Lee's  notioii^  the. 


words  d^  V^>  for  God,   should  he  rendered  court  of 

victory,  or  place  of  strength;  and  brings  examples  to  prove* 
the  absurdity  of  these  expressions,  in  which  they  are  mam*- 
fesdy  inapplicable,  although  the  latter  asserts  that  their  import 

Is  mighti/  God,  and  that  ^Jl^  f^Jj^  should,  according  ta 

him,  be  rendered  court  of  the  Creator.  In  such  cases  it  is- 
evident  that  the  actual  or  usual  meaning  of  the  expression  is- 
to  be  sought,  -  not  the  etymologioal,  and  in  this  point  they  are 
in  reafity  more  agreed  than  it  would  appear  to  the  reader  un- 
acquainted with  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages.  We 
agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Henderson  in  condemning  altogether 
such  expressions  in  a  version  of  the  -Scriptures,  inasmuch  as 
they  savour  more  of  man  than  of  God,  more  of  Turkish  style 
than  of  Christian  simplicity,  especially  as  the  simnle  term 
JHah  is  frequently  employed,  by. Ali  Bey  himself,  .wimout  any  > 
such  peraphrasis ;.  another  proof  of  his  want  of  uniformity. 

Here  also  we  must  protest  against  the.  defence  of  such  ftee. 
and  arbitrary,  translations  upon  the  principle  of  their  being 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  the;  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tahis  in^ny  similar  expressions,  and  with  the  practice  of  Mahom-] 
medan  writers.     Whatever  is  not  in  the  original  ougl^t  riot  to 
appear  in  a  translation ;  still  less  ought  any  thing  to'  appear 
which  is  Kkely  in  any  degree  to  give  it  another  colouring;  arid 
we  think  that  Professor  Kieffer  must  be  likeinrise  of  this  opinion, . 
who  ia  now..engaged  in  a  new  edition  of  the  same  version,  but 
purged  of  its  excrescences,  having  been  required  in  the  first  to 
follow  All  Bey  witht^iM;  any  variation.  .Thus.he  has  rejected  the 
word  i5if3?wcbV  prefixed:  to.  the  name  of  God,  an  expression 
which  ifi^of  too  cpmmoix  a^  application  to  be  attached  to  such 
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.  JtettlMap^  remain  cbaf^^e&Atill.nioxesenois.  Dr.'llendtfn6i» 
i^nUio^  in  Chaptec  V.,  that  the  icMmeof  the  dmmtj^of 
(Sbriat  is  matonmy  affiected  bj^  the  'wrAm  m-  q/heatiom  It 
fmpfftB"  Aat  ut  rery  maoy  passagea  where  the  w^n-d  x^^  0 
tiCe  or^nnal.  is  uaea  ef  Qirist,  where  he  is  spoken  of  in  Us 
merely  fimnan  capaeity,'  in  the  trandation  various  names  of 
cnMiets  are  nsed  ^Mch  cam  mify  be  imdersteo^  of,  and  whicK 
OS  tvawbtter  himaelf  constantly  appHes*  to-  God.  Thitf  x^ 
iia  the  transIatioB  is  fteqtientljr  maa&  eqaivalettt  to  ^eir.  Lord 
t^  GoJL  Henee  arises^  tlw*  strefM  objection^  dkat  Ae  Tersioir 
dcslfoys  -Aose  argameBte  which  the  gennine  andF  tmsophisti- 
cated  aeose'  of  the  Serip^uivs'  affird  in  proof  of  Ae  ^vioenr" 
tive  of  our  Saviour,  consistently  with  those  which"  sliew  his 
mediatorial'  capacity  through  hb  human  nature.  Dr.  Hen- 
diasswi  had  saidv  Mmt  the  proper  rendering  of  x^ffor^  when  ap^ 

pHed  iff  Cfirist^  would  be^  C^j  Rabb;  Lor^,  as  expressive  of 

Bis  human  nature  mereTy :  and  he  shews  here,  by  various  exr 
i^nples,  (p.  116;)  that  -AftBc^  himself  mtisd  have  so  under' 
stood  this*  inwd  bt  m^mj  paapages  lAiich  relMe  to  his-hnmMi 
natujce  odiy  s  alsa„duit  he  uses  il  in  the  sinple  sense  efJUiai^r 
and  ap{4iesiit  we^^  to  aogelsf  (Pr  l](S.)>  Ue  has.liluwisead* 
ctuced nnmpTOMfr eigamyles  feeistJ^hanmiadanaiitfaogs  toishew- 
thalrBabb  is.a»  &eqt^ntly  said  of  man  as  of  God;  wUch^  how^ 
exer,.  we  da  not  eensider  as«altogetber  pertinent  to  the  poiat, 
dbesa  exanipie&  bdng  afl  in  constcHe^ai^  widi  a  genitive  ease 
f^wii^^  whik  at  ibe  same  time  thejr  were  1^  na  meana 
necessaiy.     But  htitw   dees  Professor  Leer  get  aid  of  ftUa 

djfficnlfy?    He  asMto that  botbJMlJ^and^if traM  (4^1,  the 

same  word  with  the  article)  can  never  be  understood  of  any 
cnne.bQt  Godm  Now«  the  word  iridb  the  artidb  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  understood  of  none  but  God^  as  is  proved  by  the  ant^ 
rity  of  the  c^knons ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  word  w^- 
out  the  article,  when  standing  by  itself^  a  used  in  that  seBse,, 
sind'even  Ph>fess<nr  Lee  hnnself  allows,  in  anotiier  ^ace,  (p« 
lt9.)  thai:  Mabb  ia  only  a  more  dignified  Aralnc  lide^  withoot 
nec€!ssarShfr  implying  divinity  in  it.  He  says  also,  ''  in  nine 
places  out  of  every  ten,  at  least,  the  word  nvpm,  when  applied 

tp  our  Lord  ia  rendered  C-^l  (surdy  he  meant  O;)  by  AU 
BftfJ'  If  so,  rejoins  Dr.  Henderson,  as  the  woid  xvgiof,  ap- 
plied to  Ghriat,  ooaurs  two  hondred  and  seventy^  times  in  the 
abw/  Testament,  it  Mhms.  that  ttn^eontaiBa:  two  hundred  and 
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plwifitieiiUt  Chdfit'iac^lkidc  Oddi-^^moat  oresnbdhBintt  pmoi 

cumstance  cannfiicertmnly  weaken  pt  axuahilaJbe  .the  pTOo&  o£ 
^nsfadivihily^.  as  JDr*  Hendei^aQii  Bad  said Jh  li»  **  Appeal.^ 
The  Fatter  ^bpws^  by  prod'ucihg  esamples*.  (p^  T^^,.  aqq.X  Aat 
tlie  use  of  (7o</  instead.  otLorctQiv^ios)  must  uifajlibly  lead  tfae 
reades  to'transfer  to  Grod  many  actions  of  Christy  wloch  wccck 
pcoperly  his  dwii),  and  were  done  by  him  ihhis.mexely  huxnaa 
character..  "  The;  direct  and  necessairf  change  of 'tenua^  is^*^ 
says  he^.  '^to  sQgge3t  an  idea'of  immediate  acta  of  tbeiDei^j^ 
or  acts  on  the  part  of  man^,  teirminatihg.ik  the  DmnelNatuiej^ 
without  any  re^d  to  the  eceoiomioal  arrangement  which,  conn 
stittites  the  basis  of  the  Christian  faith»"^  F.  I23w 

In  Chapter  YT.  Dr.  Henderson  uoticeB  tiua  manner  in.  wBIiA. 
Ali  Bey  translates,  the  passage  ia  Rom.  ix«  Su  f^  Whose^  are 
the  fathersj,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the.  flesL  Chriat  carne^ 
who  i&aver  all,,  God  blessed  for  aver  ;^  which  has  ocoadoned 
so  much  difficulty  to  the  Socinians  '^  and^  he  maintaiha  that  hia 
t^aiTsfatibn  of  this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  Socinian  inter* 
pretajtiour  which  makes^  ®fi^>  i£  nn^^'i^^s^^M^l^^^  <^€  Christ,  (ibi; 
somej  by  detaching  the  latter  part,  consideCrit  as  only  a  doxo- 
tegy  asJdressetf  to  €ro  J,  antf  not  to  be  referred  to  cShrist j  to 
be*  used  aier  Gbd^  in  ar  subonKitate-  sen^^.  He  translates'  thus  : 
•*  he  wfer  is  over  afl'a  fib(f  bfessed  for  ever;,'*  mlalihg  ilse  oif 

the  word  iti  Hah,  which  Dr..  Henderaoa  nghtlj^  considers  to^ 

4g^fya  GW» and! not  totbe ideiilioid  wiilk  4i\\Mat,tie.Ged;. 

cm-  iSofthsmdt. .  Theilbnnev  vM  or  aA  Hah  i»  the  ihdefiniticr 
form  (aliquid  colendmn),  tfte*  iMflep  ifi  noting'  more  thair  thi^ 

others  .widi.the  article  prefii^ed,  tfaus^IV)  Alilah,.  (id  qyaod  qo« 
lendum  est  ]^m.allis  omnibus)  whudw  By  abbreviation^;  on  ac* 

csouofeofi  llwbiV^qMeid;  Qammamatf  he^meiMUX^AlhdL  Frofcssocf 
I^ee:  endsavcmis)  t/Mpmrm  tint:  tbft  indBfiiiitlv  is^  pMirise] jr  the< 
san]8>a9  ^M^^fiiaiterfbiin^  Hut-  th.^  03Mnfil99^  ttt  ftdjikteea  ftom' 
tfa»>  Kosan^  we  4riiA,  do*  iiKft  bear  him  ^fv^  ittHlBis,  iTwe  attend 
ti9>  tbe*  asffei^fac!d'priiici|ile»>ef 'Afab^  regmt  to' 

tbi^.vMt.  e£  di«aMicl|i^  NadoqbfrlAiJk  inqic  be  fbllmiMi  hf^w 
g&[dtxyAcm^  and  ntfidficed.  UL  Eng^ici^,  oxvPrii^PBcb:  "  ^Qod^ 
of^f '- **  Ik l)ieu,d#,^" or itvfsi^ stwd  vat tbAr pi^^ate,  iQi£  «rt swr 
tencfi^  wbichs  in  iUaUc  i«>  ahvay^;  mde<imi»inata>.  mleas?  tfi6> 
thing:  itselfi  he^  u^ed  in^a^daterminfite  at^ai^Qation^  but inneidief  ^ 

caae  dfefes-  tharl^  indlbflirite  ferm  sigmfy  the  s^me*  as  ^  AUk/i, 
Mtere  we  may  notice  anr  error  <rf'w;  Henderson,  who  •'says 


8M  HendersM  ^ihe  TurJAsh  TesUment. 

that  Tj^^  Ull  in  tbe  predicate  is  the  same  as  )S1  •  tins  is 
gramniatically  incorrect.  Dr.  Henderson  is,  howey^r^  right  in 
his  criticism  onthe  word  Ilah  in  the  above  passage ;  and  Pro- 

$sssor  m^fer.'has  ahready  altered  it  into  M  ABah,  which 
brings  it  to  the  exact  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  Oeot. 

yv,e  agree  witH  Dr.  Henderson,  who  condemns  (in  Chapter 
VII.)  tl^  use  of  the  synonymous  additionS|  as  they  are  so 
caUed,  which  abound  in. Ali  Bey*s  yersion,  nor  do  we  think  they 
^re  defensible  on  any  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  dp  not  exist  in 
the  original,  and  from  the  various  shades  of  signification  they 
ahnost  necessarily  introduce,  they  may  lead  to  error  beydnd  any 
as»gnable  limit.  Frofessor  Lee  defends  them,  because  a  parallel 
is  ftmnd  in  die  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  s^le  of  oriental  authors,  and  because  they 
ffive  emphasis.  Still  less  can  they  be  defended  upon  the  sup- 
position that  they  injure  no  religious  truth,  unless,  indeed,  we 
were  previously  assured  that  this  was  the  case.  One  remark- 
able instance  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Henderson.  Out  of  eight  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  die  word  itxatonvn  is  rendered,  one  is 

iSJ^yji  ^^Bcrr  wa  takwa^  righiemunes^  and  piety,  an  expres* 

»^on  which  he  diinks  is  decidedly  inconsistent  widi  the  doctrine 
pf  (mrjustificcUian,  the  one  being  diametricalty  opposed  to  the 
other.  The  word  tatwa,  fear  cf  God,  piety,  must  be  some* 
diing  pipceediog'ftom  man,  and  if  coupled  with  Birr,  rigkie* 
&usness,  would  imply  that  our  iustification,  which  proceeds 
^m  the  free  will  of  Grod  through  &idi  in  Christ,  was  assisted 
ako  by  our  own  jpiefy,  i.  e.  by  our  own  merits,  or  works.  Bat 
let  Dr.  Henderson  speak  for  himself.    . 

-  • 
**  According,  therefore,  to  the  Apostolic  testimony,  and  the  o{m- 
nion  of  these  theologians  (he  is  speaking  of  die  authors  of  oor  Ho- 
milies  and  others,)  pieiy  cannot  in  any  point  of  view,  or  under  any 
modifications,  •be  taken  into  the  acooont  in  the  matter  of  oar  joatifi* 
cation,  either  as  finmiiig  part  of  bur  justifying  r^teoooMss^  or  as 
giving  the  righteoosness  of  Christ  any. validity  on  our  bdialf ; 
queody  to  translate  ^uoouMvni  **  righteousness,"  in  those 

wbidi  rdate  to  justification,  by  iS^  takma,  wliidt  waUhnatf  and 

exclusively  signifies  jnely  in  mow,  must  infrDibly  lead  the  reader  to 
seek  for  something  within  himself,  or  performed  by  him  as  the  groasd 
of.  his  acceptance.  And  to  join  righieausm^  and  JNefjf  together  in 
tins  matter,  what  is  it,  but  to  set  forth  anew  the  error  of  &  Gsh- 
tians,  who  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  all^suffidency  of  .the  men- 
torious  work  of  Christ,  but  conceived  it  was  necessary  for  diem  to  add 


IhHderson  on  ike 'Vurkis/K  Testament.  dO& 

iomethiof  of  their  own  to  b^  it'out,  andrender  it  peculiarly  avails 
ableto'theirsaivatioit?".  P.  180».  .:      '     *       . 


«    r 


We  think  there  is  not  much .  YaUdity  in  Dr.  Henderson's  obr 

jection,  (in  Chapter  VIIL)  to  the  use  of  -JU^  to  express  the 
Greek  va^acNCf (nil  rhjecause  it  is.  peeuiiatly.  applied  to  die  Ido*) 
hajjrunedan  sabWh,  or  Friday,  and  agree  with  Profeetsbr  L'ee« 
that  the  translator  is  scarcely}  chargeable  with  having  nUide  an 
anaobripni^mi  merely,  bec^u^e  the  a;pprjalpriati6n  of  theword  is 
strictly  Mohammedan.     It  is,  ho^eyer,,  im  constant  use  am6Qg 
the  Christians  of  the  East ;  but  here,  as  it  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  a  translation,  some  word  expressive  of  wapaamuri 
ought  rather  to  have  been  used*.  But  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hen- 
derson in  thinking,  that  such  expressions  as  Market'day  for 
Lord's- day ^  sweetmeats  of  Omnipotence^  (Professor  Lee  does 
not  reject  this  translation  of  the  Turkish,)'  for  Manna,  EiMd. 
iox  saints,  Dedjiid.  (Deljal)  iot  Antickristy  are  tob-MohammeKbn 
to  be  adinitted  into  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  Jn;a  language 
which  possesses  every  facility  for  expressing  ihem  otherwise, 
when  two  others  more  appropriate,  might  have  been  supplkad^ 
if  necessary,  from  the  Arabic  versions.       •      ,      - 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  errors  with  whichDr/Hender- 
son  cl^arges  Aii.  Bey's* Turkish  version  of  the  New. Testament 
but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  oj^ 
theip. '  He  himself  gives  a  summary  view  of  his  owii  aiid  his. 
opponent's  arguments  in. the  Conclusion,  (p.  /395J^sqQ^)  ta 
which  we  would  refer  those  who  wish  to  see  the  general  Dears 
ing  of  the  whole' question.  As  for  ourselves,  after,  a  careful^ 
perusal  of  Dr.  Hend^Son's  work,  we  are  decidedly  convinced: 
that  his  objections  are,  on  the  whole,  really  weli-founded,'ahdI 
that  if  he  has  committed  some  errors  in  sdme  of  his  philolo-! 
gicabobservations,  these  are  of  so  little  importance,  that  thev^ 
do  not  affect  his  competency  as  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  the"^ 
version..  In  fact  we  think  he  has  completely  proved  the  object, 
he  had  in  view,  and  that-  all  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
Turkish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Paris  ihf 
1819,  ought  now  to  be  considered  as  set  at- rest..  The  BritisK 
md  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  already  tacitly  admitted  th'atl 
his  version  was  not  such  as  doubtless  they  at  fir^t  expected- it 
o  he,  as  appears  from  the  cancels  and  the  table 'of' errata! 
^hich  were  afterwards  printed  in  order  to  be  fo^warcTed'tp^ 
)Iaces  where  copieshadoeen  previously  sent;  and  they^allow,' 
ti  a  latei  IReport,.  that  the  second  edition,  which  is  now  in; 
^rogreis,  wilthave.undergone  '' much  criticism  isuid  revision.*Y 
?he  only/ advantage*  therefore/ which  has  been  gained  by  the 


iKiUicirilMfi  laf  FrfftMor  liee^g  ^'  Rttlaftlttr  iadnftaaft  tf  ihft 
orunnal  edition  (as  afterwards  aMtotided  .%  ibe  ^anaeb  and 
tame  of  errata)  is.  thai  the  objecstionable  nature  of  it  has  heen 
placed  in  a  mndi' imMtAer  %^  thaniiefbre  liy  Dr:  Henderson's 
yeocpt  wwk,  uot^ie  mtteatfon  «f  the  puUfe^  iiaa  Ibeenttoie 
atmngly  diracfted  to  the  unpoiteitt  mbjMk  of  nUmt  «nnft- 
btions,  aad  the  prinoqpilea  «pon  lAAA  Aey  ^M^  to  he^Mn- 
docted  '^r  ^atimaled  ^-^-^Meh^ »  fsmt^^SfAmmi,  are  1^  od  lauanu 
Aaae  which  Aroffissaor  Lee  lum  been  induoed  t6  nudMsin  m  ius 
dcribnoe  of  AM  Bey's  v^mon. 


fmkm ^umfAig io the  Jb/Aufked  Ketna^  ^nAipK^atmf  WSUeti 

'  ^MdStig  ^  Vwcuimt$anc€i  -and  ckrmehgk  ^rier  cfiheir  Ccmpon* 
'  Hum:  -io^oKchta  oBdfd^  An ISisty .upon  tKefadmg,  ttnd  tketrtpi* 
'  fitml  applicatum.   By  Makt  Aim  9cBtMXZLVZmascsu   I^.  4%6. 
I^ondou.    ^du    1825* 

Ai^THpuuH  vanous  critics  hatre  expended  i9ieir  labotffs  an  the 
hook  of  Psahn^  tbe  milsTjeet  is  hticam  heSaag  ediausted.  The 
^etce  and  order  of  singing,  notwjthstaaadiw  flhe  erudite  re- 
j^earches  of  liowih,  may  yet  receive  fight  mnn  iutnre  inves- 
figations,  and  lhe  iscope  and  phraseology  of  a  Tast  Jiamber 
of  passageis  may  yet  he  more  -fracitoucSy  inniEftrated.  Conceiv- 
ipg  some  sudi  researcli  to  liave  heen  Mbrs.  'Sdiinmidpen- 
mnck^s  ofQect/we  gladly  observed  the  piAfication  of  ber  book; 
inS^  however  despoiled  of  onr  hopes  on  an  alteiUive  peroad  of 
i^  wj3  cannot  avoid  maldng  some  ohervations  on  its  amtents. 
'  6istead  trf  a  new  Tcraion,  'Or  of  a  correction  of  the  aEOtSroxxEed 
vernon,  we  idiscoverlhat  wUdh  stands  hi  Dur  Bibles,  preceded 
tnf  an  JntFodnction,  ttnd  an  exphuiation  of  the  Tifles  erf  the 
nSmi^  This  introduction  ha^^  fmiiisihed  ^^  a  pecn^ 
teresthi^  ttnd  vahiable  course  of  mmflyTreading  to*  this  iadr^s 
**:fwusTOold,"  is  presented  to  the  public,  that  its  Interest  and 
value  may  be  more  widefty  known;  yet,  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture %ow  Ae  ordinary  households  olf  vrdinary  faaolQiea  are  to 
ihiderstand  remarks  on  ^  the  nriginal  Hebrew  and  die  Septoa- 
ffint;**  or  even  to  comprehend  such  a  jsentence  as  the  following : 
^  That  which  confers  real  importance  on  the  inquiry,  is  the 
necessity  of  an  accurate  Himu,  as  :fhe  Qfdv  definite  tmi  seBd 
iaris,  vnyil&dli'toiimadtkrcaiawamid  er^gk^ 


melpenninck  conceives  that  sbie  baa  given  *'  an  i/ffcurnUe  liieiN4 
ittie7j9r€taiumj^  &he  iias  deceived  lierself  s  foi^  of  aU  the  pa#T 
sages  which  s^  supposes  to  leq^uace  'emendatkM^  yre  And  inat 
one  amended.' 

Our  audioress  presumes  -the  first  Pn}m  to  l^aiini^  been  4Hms^ 
posed  hy  Samu^  at  the  consecration  <of  D^vid^  and  to  b#ve 
been  used  by  his  four-hundred  adbsrents  in  A4i41ani4  #md| 
conjectures,  that  David  and  Saul  ase  inteadisd  in  ih^  oentnart 
of  character  idiicfa  it  presents.  Por  iihis»  however^  she  .adoueei 
neither  authorilyj  nor  e¥en  probdble  reason^ — and  the  Migip  of 
some  other  Psahns  is  no  less  arbitrarily  decided. 

The  title  of  the  fourth  F^ahn  is  mS^^n  mXP,  v hiob  44 
rendered,  in  our  version,  "  To  the  Chief  Musician  ouKe|pLf 
noth;** — ^by  this  writer,  "  to  th^  Giver  rf  Tictory  over  AmTc- 
tions.**  At  p.41S.  sbe^^lyierres,  ^^  that  the  word  musicmn  is  "not 
wamnted  by  the  slighiaest  inoe  of  the  ongiiMJi"  and  at  p.  4e4j 
99tm^  Ihftt  &e  nmt  wl^oBe  NsGiKcacfi  is  deduced,  sigiifiea 
''  to  strike,  or  give  persecution— to  play  ona  strimed  instm- 
ment,  'wbi<^  is  sfru<»*'^  From  the'  spedmeaa  whioi  we  Imve 
seeR»  ^ee  ouspect  ^at  Mib.  fidmnnipJpenninck  has  4)eeR  led 
sstriiy  bgr  .a.  blind  adkevenoe  to  PsiUmrst'B  moit  lanpeilbct 
Xiexiooiif  and  has  taken  ^the  foece  of  soots  ob  his  sole  and 
contiiilia%  erring  testimony.  We  grant  Chat  mQO<  has  the 
sense  id  cfmquerar,  (not  of  gb)er  &fnetory);  bul  it  has  various 
o^her  eignificatiQnSj  and  had  Mrs«  Sehmmv^aennmck  referred 
to  1  Chron.  xv.  ^h  she  woidd  have  perceived  that  it  was  idsd 
applied  to  musical  cnunencc^  or  performance*  Hence,  'Otn* 
translataeopi  is  tnUhmsfod  In  xenflenng  *  iltt3D7  ^to  ^  fnmsi^ 
dan,  or  chief  msuamn.''  In  iike  manner  we  ate  certified  hj^ 
sev^al  passages,  that  iWU  is  a  stihged  inHrumentf  and  me-^ 
tonyn^caUy,  a  song,  whence  It  ibHows  that  this  psalm  watf 
disected  teihe  chi^  musician,  lor  prefect  of  those  whe  playedl 
this  soft  of  stringed  inataunent.  We  discover  no  •eKample  of 
its  seB^  .'^tfo  ghe  pert^aditm.*'  ^  , 

No  remarks  are  made  on  the  cWyigoifAfw  .of  the  ^aext  ButUmp, 
aUhough  j^^^nbard,  Weidliogius,  and  MicbaeMs  ha¥e  pf  ovied 
the  tena  /IBTTQ  to  have  1>een  the  na^neof  a  oeiCain  species  ef 
mui&Cfll  jnstruments.  This  silence,  faowiyer,  is  suppliedin  thef 
loBowiflgf  m  whbb  we  observe  m^SfOOTTlSf  mSOSi  TWBf>^eni 
dered  /'  to  the  giver  of  ^vietory  jover  afflictions,  upon  ^e; 
supesabjUDtdauce  .^f  them.)**    The  nidiole  of  <this  'translation  hr 


S06  Sekimmelpenthndk  on  thePiaimi. 

tiHraflrasted>  «id  contrary  to*the  gemus  of  the  Hebrew: — ^we 
htBfe  shewn  tbat'Negmah  was  the  name  of  a  stringed  instm- 
ment,  and  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  careless*  obs^rrer  that  this 
was  mereW  a^pecies  of  Neginah^  difieringiin  the  ociave:  fi)r, 
we  read  of  the  simple  IXHO,  and  of  the  ITTOOTTjV  IVrXO,  (C£ 
Chi^n.  XV,  21.)  which  is  an  example  precisely  in  point. . 
*  In  Psahtt  viL  L  ITINtf  is  transUtcfd^^'fraiicferfi^  stn^/'  It 
is  evident,  that  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  has  derived  it  firom 
rtn^;  yet,  as  numberless  passages  of- the  Bible  prore^  that  the 
Hebrew,  in  its  existing  state,  does  not  contain  erery  significa- 
tion which  formerly  belonged  to  the  root,  we  cannot  derive  it 
firom  the  sense  of  '*  erravii,**  espedaDy,  as  the  Syriac  has  pre- 
serred  the'identical  root  Vi-v^^  in  the  sense  of  *^  cednU^  and 

tontinually  uses  {A-a^s^  CUd  for  any  sokt.of  song.    The'nature  of 

this  songi  if  we  advert  to  the  Arabic  ^^^sJL,  was  of  si  sortov^nl 

description,— ?  which  derivation  harmomz^  with  the -style  0S  tfae 
Fiudm.  The  ideai.of /'  wandering  song,**  is  notpeculiar  to  Mrs. 
SebimmelpemiiDck* ;      . ;  <.      .  ,..     .^         ... 

:  Thip  writer  .renders,  the  inscription  of  the  eighth  Psalofk^  ^  To 
the  Gfiver  of  .Tictdry,  concerning  the  .presses.''  The  Hebrew 
ferm  is  J[TiV-  :Ajs  this  word  hite  die  ^^n/tfi^Mi/  tertoiiOati^D,  it 
was  most  probably  a:  mnmal  .instnuneht  invented  at  Gatb- 
Rim9ioo,cas  vFarchi;  observes 'on  .the  passage: -th^  Chaldee 
Pail^pbiMt  eatta;  it  a .  sort  **  of  harp,  which  David>  brought 
{romGath*^  There  is  no  difficulty,  in  imputing  4;lie  name  to 
this,  cireuinstance,  bec2»se  we  know  that  the .  Greeks  caUed 
seme  of  tbeir  .instruments ;  and  ^elodies^  firom  the  cocmtiies 
wheoce  they  were  bon^wed.  If  the  JT/VI  derived  its  naae  from 
^ii 'wifi^rprf fSfzit  could  (Hdy.be  on  the  principle  stated  in  die 
Sjip]^ei|i^t  to  JIfichadis's  Hebrew- Lexicom  .This  idea  is  h- 
vpured  i^  the  LXX^i  tviq'.rwv  >^i^,  which  would  represent  it 
as.  the  inatrum^t.diat  accompanied  the  tV^Mi  hriK^imr  sw:h 
^  those,  which,  are.  recorded  .by  AsuicfQon.  Suffice  it' to  say. 
whatever  be  its  origin,  that  we'are  to  understand  itWl  not  as 

ptrisstif  .but  as.an^imirtmenil  ..  .  .  ^ 

.  The  tiih  of  Psalm  ix.  is  trasslirted.  "^  To  the  Giver  of  YictiH^ 
p;er  death..  For  the.  Son,"  :and;pr;  417.  *'  To.  the  Conqueiw. 
^]Hin  the  Death  of  the  Son.*'  It  is  ea^  to  perceive  the  »ter- 
preta^on:designed.  for  this. psahn;  which  the  Syriac  transialor 
tatbt  st^gf  sl^d ;  but,  it  is  the  office  of  sound  criticism*  to  4gxan»e 
how  &T  the  different  parts  of  the  evidence  coh^e.  If^  be  the 
prefix  to  P,  and  it  be  not  the  name  of  a  man,  Absalom  must 
nave  been  the  individual  intended )- but. thi^  suppositiMi  is 


JSdiiKme^nnifl^  M  ike  P^i^mk.  ^ 

'^4M>|it7ttiy4«  tlie:iteiiw  of  r4i^  Psillin, '  If 'i|]yrilM(ivl4llftl:^#>.de* 
sigiiat^  Aben. Esra  W  Jmthii— ^ who  affii*m  tbUt  t^aii'naps 
aking^who^piH^sed  the  Israelk«s,-r-^i;e  pi:^obably  ri^ 
with  the  merediffereiieeiof  the  Masoretic  syift^vwe  oh^en^va  '\ih 

as  a  man's  name  in  Genesis,  and  find^Juol  and  Uuul  'used  hf 

.'the  Arabsj  as  names  of  w6men. 

Somej  however,  not  without  reason,  have  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  making  jyfCT^  two  words;  and  joining  them,  ^s 
JT)D^y/  have  interpreted  them  to  apply  to  the  music  of  the  day. 
If  Mrs.  Schiminelpenmnck  adopts  the  iVIa.soretic  voWelsT,  .as  it. 
appears  from.some  Hebrew  words  placed  in  our  character,  she 
has  here  greatly  violated  their  rules  by  transjafing  Ap  ffea/A, 
since  death,  according'  to  the  Masorah,  14  not  expressed  by 
AID  but  -by  AID.    The  supporters  of  this  criticism  explain  p 

as  the  'name  ,of  a  man,  with  ^  prefixed,  an^  that  they- have 
historical  authority  is  manifest  from  1  Chron;  kv.  18.  where  B^i^ 
U  mentioned  as  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree;  This  may  b^ 
the  true  interpretation  of  ll^e  inscription. .  .    •    ~    r 

Tne  .Title  of  Psalm  xii.  is  raidered,   5<  To  the  Giver  df 

Victory,  upon  the  superabundance  (of  afflictions,)*'-— on.  whjc^ 

words  we  have  already  offered t)ur  remarks;  and  that  of- Psalm 

xxii*  has  this  most  unintelligible  version,  '^  To  the  Giver  of  Yic^- 

tory,  concernuig  the  interposition  of  darknesSf  or,  to  the  Oiver 

of  Viotbry  on  uie  r^  ^  morning.  C^eacri^eJ.*\   The^  Qrigimu 

words  are  IfWH  ATM  TV,  which  are  confessedly  incumbereld' 

with  difficulty.     The  Chaldee  P^apbiii^t. conceives  them  to 

mean  'f  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  daif^  morning  sacrifice,^* 

and  others  have  interpreted  them. (concerning  the  time  whe^ 

thepsakn.was  tQ  be  sung*    Some  have  deemed  int^^H  A^^M  to 

be  a  muaical  instrument,  because  certain  writers  h^ve  recprded 

a  species  of  pipe  made  from  the  bones  of  stags,^ — but  this  is^  tin* 

worthy  of  attention ;  others  arguing  from  the  force  of  the  cog^ 

nate  Syriac  words,  have  rend^^red  them  '^  concerning  the  help^ 

or  remedy  of  affliction/-  Mrs.  Schjmmelpeiuiinck,  however,  has 

erred  in  her  concord,  by  translating  nTj^ram,  the  true  signif 

fication  of  which  is  a  doe.  .  The  phrase  was  prbbablv  the  nam^ 

of  a  metre  used  by  the  Hebrews  at  this  period ;  if  not,  from 

numberless  examples  in  the  rabbinical  and  Arabic  writers^  i^ 

certainly  implied  that  the  Psafan  was  to  be  sung  at  that  divisioii 

of  time  which  is  called  in  Talmud  *intpn  JH-^^H  cerva  Auron^i^ 

We  rather  conceive  it, the  beginning  of  an  ode,  to  the  tune  of 

vrhich  this  psalm  was  set.    V^3)t^09  in  Psalm  xxxii*  is  tranidatect 

"  an  instruction:'  u  didaictic  /^cfe' would  beTjetter.    Michaeift 

magines  it  to  imply  a  connecled  poem. 
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A  ebtiflMefiiilife  du{iute  lias  aili^  eoMertffi^  lifc  wMft  tf 
tUtrr,  which  Mrs.  SehunHfelpeiibitKSc  limi^iMls  ''^d  toot^kMfmT 
The  dispute,  howev'er,  is  absutd,  sihee  it^  fte  l^Me  df  *^  iiiaii 
\llio  is  mentioBed  m  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 8.  xvi.  41.  AS.  IfiHd  Kitachi 
&l  l9€0  aseefta^  that  David  deHvared  this  psalto  to  JedMhon  die 
singer.  She  has,  in  fike  manner,  blundered  in  Psafan  xhi., 
where  she  conoeiyes  the  sons  of  Korah  to  mean  "  the  SamM  a^ 
Mcwming^  whereas,  we  so  firequently  read  of  this  name  in  tM 
Scriptures,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  catt  be  agitated  respect- 
ing it.  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  were,  as  it  appears  Itoili 
the  inspired  account,  prefiscts  of  certain  orders  of  silvers,  and 
Heman  was  a  Korahite^  as  we  are  posUtpefy  informed  in  I 
Chron.  vi.  83 — 87.,  consequently  the  ITTp^JQ  were  not  '*  tie 
Scn$  qf  Mawrmng^  but  the  company  tinder  his  superialmd- 
a^ice,  who  probably  were  of  the  same  extraction/   * 

The  version  of  the  title  of  Psalm  ilr.  fs  borrowed  in  part 
ftom  the  LXX  and  Vulgate :  "  To  the  Giver  of  Victory  upon 
those  who  shaH  be  changed.  An  instruction  for  the  Sons  of 
Mourning.  A  Song  of  Loves :"  or,  (as  at  p.  4fi3.)  **  To  die 
eenqueror  concerning  joyful  things,  being  an  instruction  tor  the 
Bons  of  Mourning:  a  Song  of  Loves,  or  of  the  Bdoved," 
Lampius  and  Theodore  Hasse  have  proved  the  tHKItJltf  to  have 
lieen  musical  instruments,  which  are  supposed  to  be  cymbal^ 
jQie  amcient  form  of  which  they  assert  to  have  corresixnided  widi 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  from  whence  the  name  was  derived.  One 
species  of  lilium,  viz.,  the  Martagon,  is  still  catted  'Cymhtimm  in 
some  places.  The  TtfW  HW  seems  analogous  to  tne  wpM^Oe? 
ijx\fii  of  Theocritus,  and  perhaps  may  have  been  thb  name  of 
bn^  class  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

fa  Fsahn  xlvi.  *w  JTBD^  ^  ar©  translated,  **  a  Sow  of 
Mysteries  to  come,**  and  (p.  4^.)  "  a  Song  upon  hidden  ^ngs 
lb  ccmie.^  Before  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  had  resolv^  to 
Charge  ^ur  version  with  ''  -eaining  ideal  miiiicianSf**  she  diouM 
have  been  certified  that  her  own  systeih  was  unanswerable : 
yet,  here,  as  in  former  instances,  we  detect  a  total  ignorance  of 
iK)und  criticism,  and  tnanifest  proofs  of  very  fittle  readm^  on 
the  sutjfect.  llie  fact  is^  she  has  excogitated  a  system  wSich 
Ae  does  not  prpVe  by  the  Scriptures,  but  to  support  which 
she  .forces  and  distorts  the  written  text  to  barbaroos  si^pnfi- 
6alions(,  continuany  irrecondleable  with  the  genius  of  the  He* 
brew  tongue.  ^Tow,*  Aiere  can  be  no  rational  fhspute  that  the 
ffjU^ngf  were  either  musical  instruments^r  musicai  leys,  as  we 
may  argue  from  1  Chron.  xf  •  ^^  nhether  the  boxrwood 
tibi®  of  the  Phrygians,  called  tkufJL6t  by  Atlienseus  and  Pofiox, 
were  of  the  same  description,  we  know  not.    Yet,  as  llagios 
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im  Aewi  )hfK;  ^o»  ted  A|^Nm<i*  .1ir4rfijM»«^il  tQ 
pwrtHiof  4h«  tibiae  wd.i^Kfptj^f  ^a^.*bfei1ftr^.for,|i?^i^jt|r  ^Mgg^ 
the  ^iimlaiiJy'Of  j«i^i|iid  ^db  ^eigbt:  to.tbQMgnmeni^  i^  jTavo^ 
«f  khf^  '^iQectm^.     Jfut^  ^e  dis^i^r  the  wqrid  k  eaiij;iTiq* 

fe^iiiicitai^  sense  t^/t^e  mnak  qf  tibe  s^. 

.  Jn  ilie  same  .inmner  «)C»«b;ni!9ia  4be  TMle  /pf  t^  fifti^l)^ 

Jfi  CaaJm  liii.  the  wbirda  J7|7Y99*7y  are  mhsyafeiqd.  ^'^<^i»qetiii^ 
tbe  piiaiiiiie*''  lii  tibia  instao^  the  S>eptu^gmtsiui#Qien^ 
tis/^bat  an  inartmeM  lyaa  intended,  :(^VQg  I^I^b^^a)  Jrhi^b/t^ 
^thitii^ yersaofty  in  &ep«iv..^l»  liasidenti^i:Witi^{t^e.«)^^ 
The  mdinai^.  idCDuiveno^  of  7vrT  and  of  P??/)3Pvhr0  9lfl4^ 
^ense,  should,  ha^e  directed  oat  autbos^aJtb  t^e  tel^^  JQ^^HPing.  ^ 
^  irord.  IsL the  jkesi^x^aims  JIlfJiDiia  em^triied  '^C9tf ttei:QiAg 
afflictkmC.Md  the  whole  title,  (p,  4«*.)  /Stojfcb*  $kii4»^#r 
overStripes^  an.  instruction  oaabeming  tkeBdoved^jpirh^.tli^ 
^fiew  cadie  ai»d  caid  (^.the  ki&xrnalPowQcs,  dath. not  ti^^ be- 
loved seek  protection  .&om.iss ?-'  Thi^  ineiuftroua  ah^drdity.lp 
ekplatned  by  jfche  mirai^lea  (^  Qbtriatfa^itigjaaaigQed^in  1^9  imf 
Xi^8t««aeii^  by  his.  ^aexmei^  io.dd»oiiiacalagefhcy<*.  Wf^,h§^ 
^dceady  fiheiii[aU»t  ilU'^Xlyb  a  musical  instruxaeiit,  ata^HC^illSLlttq^ 
hand  orvplebtrnm :  c£  i  8am.  xn..2S..nn^i  m  the  reibjthiltofp^ 
ihi^.proper\name0  of : tabes,  amid  of  individttaisi  cohimm^y  .^ 
peated  in  Seriptaire^oace  taraaslated.aa  lelerrtng  to  Ch^tmk..pf^ 
cuQistaiKses. '  .Here  soine  -sad  blunders  are  discoyered  Almo^ 
the  very  vK>rds  are  repeated,  in  I  Sam«  xxiii.  .19.#  and  thj^ 
context  shews  their  historic  s^nificatioi).  .  We  were  at  a  lo4^ 
to  know  how  the  IZiphites  are  translated  Spiers :  pyyudn  is  ,the 
Scriptural- wwA(ef.iJ[o8h,vi.  2^.  23.)  but  the  authoress  solved 
our  diffiqulty^  by  "acknpwledging  her  deduction  of  the  word  ip. 
^ -most  linavithorizjed  way  frpih  nSX! !  Yet,  even. from  thip 
root,  the  Jdea  would  .be  that  of^rperson^  surveying  the  enemy 
from  a,  watch-tower,  rather  than, spies,  tn  the  next  .place,  sh^ 
has  mistakeii  TilAlOf  the  name  of  the  -fir^t  king  of  Israel,  for 

'^^  giini  afekd .  tkte  Qm^e;  which  in  tko  one  .instaiice  can  ir^an 

^  itij^imadpoweri.  *V^V^  is  vigh^y  Wtidlated  4n  oiii?  v^^rsion  fb 
hide,  and  t^  fo&olivSng  it  should  have^ctfniilksed  her  that  heir 
interptetation  viplaited  the  i5tm^u)*e^  t!ie  sentence :  her  api- 
plication  of  it,  in  fact,  is  most  unnatural,  if  not  blasphemous, 
and  intimates  a  cbmbiriation  witfi  thit  evil  Agency  which  Christ 
is  every  wh0re  asserted  to  have, destroyed. 
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^  The  Tide  of  Fuim  M.  IsreiKleivd  ^  To  the  Gifer  of  Yie^ 
tory.   Conoernlng  the  afflicted  litde  band  at  a  distance.  David 
engraved  this  psahn,  when  the  PhilistiDeti  See*  Sec/"  bnt  at  p. 
406|  we  read :  **  thUi  really  is^  To  the  Camquerar,  eoneeming 
ike  appreukm  of  the  little  han^ul  removed.qfar  off  (tmd  thej/ 
aUjorsook  him  and  fled)  an  enarnved  (memorial)  eoncentms 
the  Belovedf  when  tnoie  who  feu,  and  rolled  in  the  dust,  tooK 
him  in  Gethsemane.'*    The  allusion  of  D^pm  D/M  fW  is  pro* 
hablv  lost,  whence  our  translators  sensibly  retained  the  original 
words,  and  every  interpretation  of  them  hidierto  given » except' 
ing  that  of  Aben  Exra,  who  conceives  them  the  beginning  of 
an  ode,  to  the  measure  of  which  David  adapted  this  psalm>  is 
positive  nonsense.    ^^  Those  who  fell,  and  rolled  in  the  dmt*^ 
are  the  B^/W?B,  which  no  other  person  would  fail  to  translate 
^'  the  PhiUetineei'  /U  (the  City  Oath»)  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi»  10.} 
also,  where  David  was  detained,  is  here  outrafleoualy  mets- 
mdrphosed  into  Gethsemane,  to  which  (p.  416*)  rae  inatrument 
'Qittiih  had  likewise  been  previously  distorted. 
'    The  57th  Psalm,  p.  425,  is  entitled,  **  To  the  Conc|ueror, 
lihou  shalt  not  destroy,  to  be  engraven  concerning  the  Be* 
loved,  when  he  escaped  from  the  state  of  departed  Spirits,  in 
^e  seynilchre/*    Here  a^n  Aben  Ezra  rigfady  argues  that 
TtWrr?H  was  the  beginnmg  of  an  ode  or  psalm,  to  the  mea« 
aure  of  which  those  were  set  to  which  it  is  prefixed.   We  once 
more  remark  the  same  blunder  in  the  name  of  Saul,  and  find 
-mUfOi  which  is  always  a  cave  or  deep  place,  Uke   \j^  jn  Arabic^ 

translated  the  grave.  It  is  an  historic  document  according  to 
our  version :  according  to  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  it  is  most 
uncritically  forced  to  dve  an  evidence,  which  it  does  not  possess, 
to  the  resurreiction  of  Christ. 

,  At  p.  426,  Psalm  lix.  is  declared  to  be  •*  To  the  Conqueror, 
thou  snalt  not  destroy,  a  memorial  to  be  engraven  for  the  Be- 
loved, when  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  grave  observed  his 
tabernacle  to  destroy  him."  Here,'  perhaps,  is  the  worst 
misinterpretation  of  any ;  since  it  is  impossible  in  any  respect 
to  find  fault  with  our  received  translation  of  the*  original  words. 
"**  The  powers  of  hell  and  the  grate"  are  conjured'  out  of  the 
name  of  king  Saul,  and  fl^l,  which  means  a  house,  is  unne* 
cessarily  translated  ''  tabernacle,*'  which  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  (TxviviQ  or  ^x9)vof,  these  words  never  being  rendered  IV2 

;  *  Mrs.  8.  has  deduced  tfTWhO  ^^^  tt^B  volufovi^wbereai  tbeSepluagiDl 
TraDsUtora  alwajs  rendering  the  word  dXXo^vXot,  prove  that  it9  neaoingia 

preserved  in  the  iGtbiopic,  /?  A|*|  I  migravit. 
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ih  the  I%(9re w  Bible ;  wherefore  this  tranelntion  is  idiomadcfilly 
incorrect.  •" 

In  Psalm  Ix.  flTV  t«W  is  rendered  "  the  Stone  of  Testl- 
mony,'*'Tttntt^ha8  already  been  explained;  Michaelis  has  con- 
jectured, from  ]fM^  in  Syriac,  rffUf  to  have  been  a  song  on  an 
anniversary  festival*    But|  as  the  Arabic  O^  is  the  lyre,  it  is 

plain  that  the  words  relate  to  a  sort  of  musical  instrument^ 
which  some  have  conceived  to  have  been  the  hexachord  m  the 
shape  of  the  lyre.  In  this  case,  the  former  1lllf)tt^,  whidb  we 
have  noticed,  would  not  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Uly,  }»i% 
from  the  number  of  its  strings : — of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  instrument,  however,  nothing  but  hypothesis  can  be  «tds? 
duced,  yet,  when  we  find  the  cognate  tongues  ranking  the 
cognate  terma  as  musical  instruments,  we  must  admit,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  class,  that  such  was  the  force  of  this.in* 
scriptioD.  Some  have  conceived  the  latter  the  MovVoi  of  FoUu^u 
How  it  could  be  rendered  the  stone  of  testimony,  we  caimot 
explain. 

In  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  the  words  **  Mahalath  Leannoth  of  Maschil 
the  Ezrahite,"  are  translated^  ^*  the  profane  for  grievous  afi^c- 
tions.  An  instruction  for  times  of  tumult,  for  my  dispersed 
ones/'  Mahalath  has  ah^ady  come  under  our  observatton^  and 
TTGlnh  evidently  refers  to  the  responsive,  or  the  stropfaic  and 
and  antistrophic  parts  of  the  singing.  The  latter  p^t  is, a 
man's  name.  ^^The  Songs  of  degrees  are  uselessly  changed  tp 
^the  Songs  of  goings  upi^'whereas^  it  appears  firom  Assemann» 
that  \M^3i^i  I^C^m^  which  is  of  equal  import,  was  a  particular 

species  of  metrical  composition  ;  they  were  probably  sung  by 
the  Israelites  going  to  tne  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  have  we  noticed  this  ex- 
traordinary version  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  occasionally 
joining  those  prefixed  to  each,  with  the  remarks  at  the  close  of 
the  book.  We  have  more  particularly  devoted  our  attention 
to  them,  ^s  We  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency, by  forcing  the  text  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  gram-' 
war  to  a  meaning  which  it  will  not  bear,  and  thereby  affording 
to  the  infidel  and  scoffer  a  plea  for  ridicule  and  cavil.  The 
Sacred  Volume  contains,  within  itself,  absolute  proofs  of  its 
own  authenticity,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  obscured, 
or  dipt  of  its  real  evidences,  by  the  wild  fancies  of  theorists,  or 
the  blunders  of  those  who  have  no  critical  knowledge  of  its 
language.  Mrs.  Schimmelpehninck  is  evidently  deficient  ih 
critical  readuig,  and  is  not  acquainted  with  the  best  writers 
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who  liftve  liipeiited  ^ bfsr  eufeseet;  slie  eonsiiMi ti^  iwnd^  too 
muchy  who  were  neyer  famed  for  theolo^cal  critieisni,  .ud  pint 
hkat  i^h  on  ParkbursI,  who  knew  liltie  on^hh]^  ^f  ihe  pog- 
oate  dialecte.  The  interpretation  of  the  ^ible  includefl  soch 
an  extensive  range  of  knowIe4ge,  that  every  subsidiary  asBist- 
ance  should  be  made  to  beai^  iipon  it :  this  pais  hot  h^re  been 
done  in  one  instanc^  and  whetre  the  sobjeet  is  of  sb  Tast  and 
vital  an  importance,  this  omisaian  iaas  reprehenifale  as  the 
iniifaiuction  of  the  fawafolcoDJecturea^hioi  we  h«ve  cited. 
'  Dm8  Aitf  wriiter,  in  her  "  Obaertations/'.'mii  tia  to  bdiere 
AMt  tilt  Uieral  interpretatiei]^  which  she  coneeiyes  ahe  baa 
|!iven5  preaenfts  ^  ihe  soUd  amd  frue  $pkiiual'  mierpreiatiM 
9itt€Vfied  bg  thb  Holt  G^host  T  or,  in  other  worda^  are  we  to 
mnk*  the  untenable  expositions  of  Sciolista  as  deveh^ienientii 
of  liiat  prophetic  sense  of  the  ancient  Scriptiupea  which  tbe 
Divine  Spirit  alone  was  aUe  to  reveal  ?  Let'ua  ascribe  to  mm 
the  things  which  are  manV,  but  let  ua  render  to  God  the  thiap 
which  are  God's !  The  aqpament  drawn  from  tbe  coUaiioii  of 
circumstances  and  events  in  the  Old  Testament  with  Ibe  dis- 
pensation of  the  New  by  the  Apostlea,  ia  perfectly  incdnclnsive ; 
ibr,  being  inspired,  ihey  were*  al4e  to  sdeet  the  things  aad 
dbaracters  which  were  actually  typical  of  our  Saviour,  and  vre 
much  doubt  whether  any  one  who  seeks  to  add  to  their  laboun 
in'  this  respect  viriH  find  a  bettec  foundation  than  his  own  -fane; 
to  work  upon.  But  these  writers  never  punned  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck ;  they  underload  tbe  lai^uage  of 
the  Old  Teatamenty  and  were  not  obliged  to  resort  to  arbitrary 
etymologies  in  support  of  their  aystenu  Mrs.  Schinmielpen- 
qkicki  however^  b  demonstrably  ignorant  of  the  primary  sense 
of  many  roots,  which  she  ventures  to  explain. 

The  spiritual  sense  of  tbe  Scriptures  has  been  developed  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  does  not  consist  in  those  phantasies, 
to  which  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  so  impassionedly  clings.  The 
.extravagance  of  her  theory  is  calculated  to  obscure  the  Word 
.of  God ;  and  instead  of  arming  it  with  powers  of  conviction, 
.we  fear  that  her  labours  tend  to  make  it  of  none  effect,  if  not 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever.  The  Cabbala  dem^ 
data  scarcely  suggests  more  mysticism :  thus,  we  are  told  by 
her,  that  as  tbe  chamber  where  the  Shekinah  dwelt  was  made 
of  olive-wood,  so  iTT,  the  Hebrew  of  oHve,  means  *'  the  tree 
of  UaW  This  she  deduces  from  %  he  was  bright,  or  shone, 
;Wluch  occurs  no  where  in  the  language*  The  ideal  language 
of  Scripture,  on  which  she  so  strongly  insists,  rests  on  aa 
equally  fragile  prop :  it  is  nothing  less  than  HutchinaonianisnL 


W^  h^m  not  «i^acetto  exfe^A  wKAcniAl^y  though  tbc^vbfdt 
of  th^  cw^di«0  ea»^i;\iKe.b»ye  .«xiuoiaw.  b^  fyx  the  gr^tey 
pact^  wd  h§s»  dispoyened  Utile,  butasseilioii  without  jorof/I  We 
We  Qur.reiiderii  to  judge  of  the  wntef »  ciipiBkbiUty  from  het 
version  .oJ  0  Pet«  i.  19.  ft/3gttQr«fiPv<  * V  ^fif^^riKov  Xoypny-Tiij 

fi^Q^  whkh  fiD»S'ldce  a  burmng  lamp  MntMg^  though  throMgh 

Tbii  week  w^uld  have  passed  umioticed  by  ua»  did  it  iiot 
t^Ad  tp  lurJJQg  0jii&  received  V  ersion  into  discredit,  aad  to  detract 
from  the  ^pure  digiuty  aod  simplicity  of  religion.  We  acqiut 
Mrs,  Schimmelpeiminek  of  tbeaa  motives  ^  hut  we  may  nol  the 
lesa  assure  bar  ill-advised  writings.  Several  passages  esdat  ia 
the  FsaliBa,  the  tra&alation  of  which  might  be  improved :  m% 
ene  of  theae,  howevjer^  has  she  attempted.  She  has  adapted 
tbemeaaingof  roots  on  $he  authority  of  others^ — and  has  beflB 
deceived.  We  trust,  thqt  she  will  more  deeply  examine  the 
princq^kiB  'of  tbeoLogical  criticism,  berore  she  again  circuktes^ 
tbrottgh  the.  medium  of  the  press,  the  result  of  bee  studies. ; 
for  inat  which  she  h^  now  wiritaten,  if  it  have  any  influence^ 
can  onj^.  have  one  of  a  peooncioufi^  nature^. 


A  Heplf^  to  Ae  second  PatUcripl  in  the  Sv^ppUment  Ui  Pal^aronmaobi. 
^y  W.^G.  9mouGHTON|  M.  A.  Curate  oflfartle^  fVetpaU,  in  Hampm 

shire,  .  Bvo*,  pp.  104.   lS#k    Loadon.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

•  '  ♦  .  -  .- 

As  the  account  which  we  propose  to  give  of  this  Pamphlet 
vould.  not  be  v^y  intelfigible  ivithout  a  knowledge  of  some 
previous  pubUoatioaa,  we  sballin  the  bommenoement  advert  to 
^  origm  atid  present  state  of  the  Palseoramaic  controversy. 

In  th^  ^«ar  18dS  appeared  an  anpsijpiidUS'Work.uRder  t|ie 
^tk  of  ]Md8i»rom4dcdf  «r^  Historical  mi  Fhihhf^oal  Dis^pti^ 
^nti(m^  inqstiring  wheth&r  the  UeUenistic  Stule  $s  not  Latins 
-^eeki^-*^wketker  the  man^  nei^  ivords  in  the  Bheiir  Greek 
T^tament  are  not  formeA  fip^ntr  the  Latin? — and  whether  the 
hypetheeis,  that  t/ie  Greek  teost  i^  many  MSS.  of  the  New 
Teetameni  is  a  tranelation  or  re^irfipslationfrom  the  Latins  seems 
^t  to  elucidai^  ntmerous  passages c—to  aeeomU  for  the  d^ei- 
ent  reeensimsgi-^-omd'to  ejsplain  many  phenomena  hitherto  mex^ 
pUc9bleiU>  BibHeal  orities.    Thiis  Mig  title  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
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mticNirthdi  the  voIoim  which  it  anmmdces  to  the  >irm(l4  <?m« 
lAins  opimoniy  and  a  train  of  tpeoulatioii,  unceBunon^at  least,  if 
uot  at  t)he  same  time  wild  and  dangerous.  It  has  been  sitterted 
by  -some  dveaming^adheients  to  the  Cbwchjof  ^Rome,  that  our 
Saviour  and  his.  dttciples  qpoke  Latia;  and  diat  ihe  Latia 
iransIatioQy  known  by  ttie  nanietof  the  Vulgate  was  in  feet  the 
eifgina^  aud  the  Qieeblfew  Testament  4>nly  a  traaslaition  by 
some  unknown  hand.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  tbeloamedf 
but  visionary  Hardouin ;  yet  the  aoonytiibus  anther  of  Palso- 
romaioa  boldly  advances  a  step  farther,  maintaiiiing  ihaC 
akbough  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  nothing 
more  wan  a  translation  from  thcf  Latin  original,  it  is  a  transla* 
tioB  ifirom  a  text  neither  preserved  in  the  V  ul^te,  nor  in  any 
existii^  manuscript*  Nay,  he  goes  even  ferther  than  this,  and 
maintains^  not  only,  that  the  received  Qrreek-  text  is  a  servile 
transh^on  from  a  Latin  original  long  since  loet,  hut  that  this 
ttanslation  was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
one  or  possibly  both  languages*  This  Latin  original,  however^ 
is  not  without  limitation,  for  he  believes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
in  Hebrew,  or  Sy ro-Chaldaic ;  and  oonsequendy  that  tbe  Greek 
gospel  which  is  now  received,  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  tianda* 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  proofs  which  the  author  brings  forward  in  support  of 
this  fanciful  hypothesis  may  be, reduced  to  three  heads;  the 
first  of  which  is,  the  existence  of  certain  analogous  cases  of 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Aldine  edition 
of  the  Greek  Simplicius.  But  this  bears  little  analogy  to  the 
^am  of  the  New  Testament.  •  The  work  of  SimpliciuB  was 
n&rer^  much  regarded,-?— scarcely .  heard  of  except  by  a  few 
scholars;  and  when  the  Greek  version. waa. made  by  W*  de 
Moorbeka,  from  a  barbarous  Latin  version  in  the  13th  century, 
iiie  existence  of  the  ori^al  was  unknowti;  and  continued  to  be 
so  iUl  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  sioce.by  M.  Peyxon.  But 
4he  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  constant  use  in  every 
church,  and  by  vast  multitudes  of  believers ;  copies  were  muip 
tiplied  beyond  example;  the  original  language  and  text  -must 
^ave  been  koown  to  immense  numbers  in  the  primitive  times^ 
.and  the  iact  thus  ascertained  by  an  uninterrupted  traditioa 
'^rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ingenuity  to,  palm  a  fidse  origi- 
nal upon  the  world*  If  the  received  Greek  text  were  only  a 
(▼ersioxk  from  the  Latin»  that  fact  must  have  been  toouniv^- 
'.saUy  known  to  allow  the  supposition  of  a  Greek  text  ever  be* 
•ing  substituted  for,  and  regarded  as,  the  originaL 
'  .. .  The  seoomd  head  of  proofs  i^,  that  in  the  age  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  Latin  rather  tlian  Greek  was  the  prevailuig  language  ia 
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But 'if,  vfer '^He  «Ae'ioi 
argument^  we  were  to  allow,  that  Greek  in  that  age  was  ncNt  sd 
geiwoiUjr  undeffBtdod  aftis  iriuafly  siippoaed,  faidw  does  tik  civ* 
cnmstanceiaf&ot'tlre^case  of  a  Oreek  original  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures?  Gineek  was  a  language  undesstobd  b^ond  thcf 
limits  of  Greeee;  nearly  the  whole  body  of  theiearned  in  the 
Roman  empire  wera  acquainted 'witb  it;  and,  considering  tho 
wonderful  precMdon  aiid.  force  of  that  langus^e,  as^  well  as  dSbi 
prevalence,'  it  was.  the  dbannel  by  which  even  mere  huaiaii 
prudence  would  address  what  was  intended  for  the  use  of  liisofi^ 
Kind  at  kgrge«  There  might  be. many  reasons  why  it  Was 
chosen  by  Divine  Providence  aatbe  vehicle  for  conveying  to 
posterky  the  truths  t>f  the 'Gospel  Revelation*  But  if  the 
lyoundaries.  of  the  Gbreek  langiiage  were  as  narrow  as 'the 
author  repreaentis,  it  would  be  illogical  fo  infer  from  theaeet 
that  it  was  not  the  lai^age  of  the  original  New  Testaments 

The  iAtrdbsBd  of  proofs  advaneed  by  the  ahonyinous  wiitilr 
consists  of  niunerous  Latini^ths  which  he  believes  he  has  dia^ 
covered  in  every  part  .of.  the  Greek  Testament*  -  He  g^vea 
copious  lists. of  w^rds,  phmses,  construCticmi^  lotacisms,  &Cf 
which,  in  his  judgment,  support  the  condusion,  that  the  peci»- 
liarities  of  words,  style,  and  syntax  in  our  Greek  Vulgate^  an^ 
to  he  attributed  to  a  servile  version  from  the  Jjatin.  In  this 
part  of  his  work,  we  are  free  to  confess,  ha  disjdays  a  considerw 
^ble  degree  of  acuteness,  but  mixed  up  with  so  much,  error  and 
absurdity  so  many  rash  conyectures,  improb^le  suppositions^ 
and  puerile  conceits;  Ihat  one  might  suppose  his  main  object 
wias  taaaaiise  by  indulging  the  sports  of  a  wayward  fancy,  rafiier 
than,  to*  instruct  by  a  sober  investigation  of  truth.  It  would 
be  atf  tedious  as  useless  to  follow  him  into  the  detaSs ;  but  wm 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  class  of  arguments  are  as 
little  satifi&ctory  aathe  former.  Latinisms,  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  pievml/do  not  necessarily  infer  a  translation  from  a 
Latin  orij^ioal :  they  rather  imply,  that  the  Greek  text  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  the  L^tin 
idiom^  One  supposition,  at  leasts  is  aa  probaUe  as  the!  other); 
and  if  the  Latiniams  of  the  Gospel  ^^m  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  on. any  othar  supposition  tlnm  that  of  la  versioi^ifrom  « 
Latin  original,  the  Palseoromaic  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  would'  stiU  remain  to  be  proved  by  ddier  evidence  which 
suppositiDn  was  the  true  one.  Such  is  the  le^timate  inference 
allowing  the  Latinisms  asserted  by  the  author  of  Palceoromaica; 
but  that  they  exist  to  the  extent  he  supposes,  is  what  he  nether 
has  proved^  nor  oan  pi^ove.  The  contrary  must  be  evident  to  every 
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.  Sock  k  tke  liM  of  aifiinaiil  WwUdi  U  is  attnapted  to 
isppofft  ike  rtnagie  thmjr.  of  a  liaiiii.arigaMl  of  wo  New 
Tea^MoeaU  The  oniiior,  H  iMt  be  oUowed^  joingookis,  and 
kdnied  vilk  ne  ooBHwm  degieoe  of  leanung;  .te.  thoio  who 
eooDy  exaoyne  the  PabeoBMiiaiea^  caaoot  fim  ta  £$eawer  diat 
hii  ingenaity  ia  not  aceotnpaiaed  with  judgBKnft,'and  thai  hit 
amdHioB  is  nmltifanoiis  mAeirthan  eaaet.  The  dangeroot 
tcadeaey  of  the  hypolheda  whidi  he  hringa  Ibaward  is  wdi 
cakalated  to  proroke  inqnii^^  and,  a»  the  nataral  cpaseqiieoee 
of  inquiry,  omiosition;  for,  aa  Bishop  Buii^ess  obsOTvea,  *^  i^ 
aceordiiig  to  the  Paksoromaican  theory,  neiuiev  the  Gieek  Vul- 
gate^ nor  the  Latin  Vnlgate,  is  the  original  of  the  Neir  Testsr 
pMot,  the  Christian  is  left  withoat.a  standard  and  synctioa  lor 
his  faith. or  practice."  Hence  the  Ptukeoramaica  waa  inane- 
diately  aasailed  by  champions  whom  the  highest  ktennry  ambition 
nnght.  be  proud  to  meet,  yet  dread  to  enconBter*  Beridea  die 
fttofdieal  pubhealions,  especiaUy  the  British.  Critic  for  Jana* 
inry,  JBAmary,  and  Apcfl,  1893,  tiie  anther  was  opposed  by 
Biidiop  Bomssinthe  lWA»tyi#toli^ 

§90^hot^9iSSS;  by.tbeRer*  J*  J^ConybMreyinkisjEjaaMMaii- 
i&ia  n^cetiam  atgrnaeiUi  in  Fdkewmmdeaj'^Q*  Chdbad^  1823; 
ky  Ilr.  Falconer,  in  hit  Secmid  Part  cf  the  Caee^ff  EuseUmt, 
&ro.,  1883;  and  by  the  Rev*  W.  Q.  Bwnighton,  m  ^  JBa»- 

eutiiled  JPcflcMromm^eas  8ro*  Iiondon,  18^ 
i  The  anonynoHB  author,  howeraa,  nndanated  by  tUs  warlike 
array  aiarskalled  against  han,  boldly  enter^  the  fista  in  defi- 
ance of  his  formidable  opponents,  and  replied  mA  Snpfhrnemi 
ie  BdhearmnaM^t  wkb  Remarks  an,  the  JStPk^mes  made  am  iit^ 
mati  by  tie  BishopofSi.  Davids^  the  Bern,  J.  J.  C^npbetm, 
ihe  Britieh  CrUic4  alsa  hy  the  See.  W.  CL  Bret^gi^tom,  md 
^f  JJr.  Felomerr  Saro.  London,  18S4.  Otf  thianoSnetion  the 
*^  Second  ^osteript,''  pp*  104 — ISl,  is  emplpyed  io  oombatii^ 
Ihe  objecticms  which  Mr.  Broiighton  had  ady^nced  againat  the 
f  aloK>vomaic  theory ;  and  the  pnbhcation  at  the  head  of  thk 
Article  ia  a  refdy  to  the  just  mentioned  **  Second  Bostaript*'*  Of 
.which  Reply  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mve  a  skoirt  ai^dyaia. 
;!  Every  reader  of  the  Sujpplenu[nt  io  PakeeretiuUea  mnat  per- 
iseive,  that  die  learned  autnor  attempts  no  regular  disfenoe  of 
;his  paradoxical  the6ry,^bat  <;ontents  himself  with  ski^ushiog 
around  the  out-posts  pf  his  adrersaries,  and,  altodking  a  km 
^etachedcorps,  the  o¥arthrow of  whidi wQidd-scarcefy m^fiusa 


Ae  wtm  efitevw'  TMi  fa  .olwiAifaljr  ibft  dMefar'bk  veviftrln 
OQ  Mn;  Beougktonf B.  'EcdanmuOiom  ^  ihi\  Bak^fmnmde  fi^pm 
ikem,  Tfajv'wntet-  hM'^rkk  jgvmr  jjttdgai^nt  exposed  ih^A^ 
supferablcr  diffienlties  erf  Hi^t  hypdthesb,  Md  Ki^  reftitafibn; 
wi^nt  l^e  parade,  of'  leartiing,  yet  so  solid,  is  ^rell  adapi^ 
io  prpdtice  a-  powerftil  effect  upon  the  public,  ft  therefore 
behoved  ttie  anorrjrmous  author  to  meet  tne  obkfctions  of  suieh 
an  oppohent  fairly  and  capdidW;  but  instead  of  this  be  iherely 
carps  at  particular  passages^!  afteging,  that  Mr.  Broughtoa  has 
given  an  unfavourable  pic&ire  of  Uie  Hebrew  language  and 
spoken  of  its  defects  as  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  orPror 
videnpei-^that  }|e  has  dps^c^ribed  the  Jewa  fU3  wilung  to  be  d^ 
ceive4  in  questions  reUting  tp  th^  sftcred  books  |— and  thftt 
be  represent»  the  Aposdea  as  occdsdomlly  «n»pli&yii^.  a  Greek 
vord  in  a^  aig^pificatidii  which  noi  na^ye  Greqk  woidd  hairia 

Tm  vs  ^e  sum  oithe  impu^tionft  which  theauthor  c^  Pukeo^ 
romat^€^eafl^tinffl^lc^ea§t  XxpM  Mr.  Btonghton*i§  EJseafiHnatSon'f 
and,  allo^g  -^m  %o  be  fiiHy  established,  It  i^  hof  eafty  to  »^ 
h(jiw  the  eausei  of  PalfeorObiafca  would  fliereby  be  sujportetf. 
If  any  of  the  adversaries  of  t^is  cause  have  been  betrayed  int^ 
admissions  and  observations  not  admissible  in  themselves^  thid 
circumstance  cannot  in  any  degree  shake  those  direct  and  in- 
dependent argumentsj  by  which  the  originality  of  the  present 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  defended.  Mr.  B.,  liow- 
ever^  repels  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and^  in  our 
^pmion,  vindi^sLtes  himself  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner* 

Though  the  author  of  the  Supjfiement  to  Paiaoramaica  does 
not  eondtfseeild  to  reply  to  the  principBl  argumcnta  by  which 
its  futility  ia  txpowed^  there  are,  as  before  olmerved,  a  few  pas- 
sages beaides  in  Mr.  Brougbton^s  performance/  at  which  be 
^rps  widi'evident  feeUngs  of  self-complaeeiiCy.  The  fbiMeir 
ofcjectiobs  are  merely  personal;  the  latter  alpne  affect  th^ 
general^ilestion ;  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  leave  the 
Examiner's  objections  in  their  full  force.  This  is  conclusively 
established  by  Mr.  B. ;  but  isis  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  subiect,  we  shall  only  cite  a  specimen  of  the 
able  inanner  m  which  he  combats  the  author  of  Palaoramaica. 

"  I  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is 
attacked  in  Pakeoromaica,  and  that  it  must  be  weakened  in  every  mind 
^brch  carr^  these  principles  to  their  natural  Ihnits.  It  was  this  con« 
sideration  which,  as  the  work  was  of  some  pretensions,  occasioned  my 
mxiety  to  shew  to  those  ibr  whom  I  professed  to  writej  that  the  hy- 
pothesis la'hieh  it  promulgates  is  ■*  built- on  nothing  firm.'  Tn  reply  to 
this  the  author  of  ih&  Suppl^meHi'9By^y  that  !  persons  of  this  class  are 
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ia'verjr  IhdeJhngerof  bring  led«ftmy9':beeBiiae  '  radi  pcfMMr  eM 
moMng  for  friiiio&gieftl  quettioiif,  nor  wheftber  St.  ifark  wtoteGreA 
Of  LaSn/    Tlib  is  io  pn&ct  eorrespoiideiiee  wid»  ike  aophistkai  tea« 
dflo^  of  the  ^Dijre  worlu    Th«  penoQ*  alltided  to  take  no  direct  purt 
in  philological  4>Miiuionfl»  £bi  which  they  do  not  poeeees  the  neceasarj 
{u^quirementi^  or  the  necessary  leisure:  but  that  they  care  nothing 
for  them  is  no  less  certainly  untrue*     Christians  in  general  may 
not  be  very  nearly  interested  in  the  mere  abstract  question^  whether 
the  Apostles  wrote  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  provided  they  have 
an  adequate  assurance  that  the  original,  in  whatever  language,  is  still 
in  beinff ;  and  such  an  assurance  cannot  generally  rest  upon  their  ovm 
researches,  so  much  as  upon  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  the 
decisions  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  thdr  studies,  and  caHed  by 
Iheir  profession,  to  examine  such  questions*    Although,  therefore,  the 
persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  may  take  no  actual  part  in  the  con* 
doct  of  such  inquiries,  yet  in  the  resmts  of  them'  they  are,  and  have  a 
right  to  be,  most  deeply  interested.     No  mistake  can  be  greater  than 
jto  suppose  that  the  conclusions  of  critics,  upon  even  themost  abstruse 
|M>ints,  terminate  with  their  own  class ;  they  have  an  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  wherever  men  reason  or  think  at  all,  and  arrive,  after 
numberless  reflections,  within  the  sphere  of  those  who  are  placed  even 
]at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  inquiry.    The  impie- 
ties ofHobbes,  and  the  subtile  insinuations  of  Shaflesbury,  vfere  called 
'speculative  reasonings  in  their  own  age,  and  were  considered  to  be 
comparatively  harmless,  because,  from  their  refinement  and  abstrac- 
tion, it  was  supposed  their  influence  would  be  confined  to  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  minds  fitted  for  such  inquiries.     But  we 
liave  discovered  the  groundlessness  of  this  expectation,  and  have  feh 
the  con^uences  of  the  mistake,  seeing,  as  we  have  done,  the  princH 
pies  of  these  mischievous  writers  dissemmated  in  every  possible  shape, 
nnd  rendered  accessible  to  the  capacities  of  every  class  of  read^s. 
•Whether  the  author  of  Faloeoromaica  intends.it  or  no,  be  may  be 
assured  that,  if  the  troth  of  his  hygothess  were  onoe  conceded,  it 
would  not  long  be  sufiered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     The  restless  ac» 
.tivity  of  Deism  would  speedily  be  awakened  to  the  advantage ;  *  plii- 
Jological  questions'  would  quickly  be  made  fiimiliar  to  readers  of 
every  diass ;  and  the  diflerent  degrees  of  authority  due  to  an  original 
.writing,  and  to  a  translation  of  which  the  original  has  perished,  would 
be  blazoned  forth  by  the  numberless  purveyors  of  irreligion,  who  at 
once  endanger  and  disgrace  a  Christian  country.*!   (pp.  59 — 61.) 

The  tendency  of  the  Palseoromaic  speculatioiia  to  subvert.  )he 
foundation  ot  our  faith,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  No 
artifice  can  disguise  the  danger  of  the  hypothesis ;  sind  it  is 
this  circumstance,  more  than  any  intrinsic  value,  which  has 
.stirred  up  a  host  of  adversaries.  Had  it  been  applied  to  aiy 
.other  book,  it  would  have  been  received  by  scholars  with  a 
.^9iile,  or  with  ^^oqtempt ;  but  when  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 


awakeaed.to  gwitd  it  fectoittle)  ioiiK^f  of  moh  iwh; diaquli- 
sitions^.  Tbdse  leaiiied  oieni.  Ib^efpi^e,  are  w^  deserving,  pf 
the  thanks  of  the  public^  who  bave.upon  this  occas^QO  atwd 
forth  in  defence  of  the  trutb»  and  have  ably  and.  soc'cessfully 
yefixted  the  presumptuous  thi^dry  of  the;  Pakeorommva^  r 


The  Christian  Sahbath ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Obligaiion  of 
keeping  holy  one  day  in  seven.  By  the  Rev*  Qeoroe  Holden^  A.  M*. 
8vo.  *  Pp.  ^36.*    12s,    London*    Riyingtons,    }S^5. 

The  History  of  the  Sabbath  has,  always  appeared  to  us, very 
simple,  solemn,  and  edifying,  *  And  such,  w^  believe,  it  will  ap7 

fear  to  all  who  are  not  "  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.^ 
or  vain  and  deceitful,  let  us  be  permitted  without  offence  tQ 
remark,  is  moral  philosophy ;  and  often  and  mjieh  have  w^  la- 
mented that  the  great  master  of  it  in  our  day  should  have  been 
induced  to  apply  his  acute  and  vigorous  understanding  to  it^ 
promption-^and  have  been  applauded  for  doin^  so.  By  moral 
philosophy  we  mean  that  which  seeks  some  foundation  of  duty 
mdepeiident  of  the  word  of  God,  and  not  always  recognizing 
His  revealed  will ;  at  least,  not  recognizing  it  as  the  one  un^ 
disputed  and  indisputable  law«  Hence  arises  a  new  r\ile  of 
duty :  our  conduct  is  to  proceed  upon  another  prinQiple— ^a 
beautiful  principle  perhaps^  a  powerful  and  exalted  one ;  but 
defective  in  its  authority,  and  imperfect  both  in  its  compass 
and  its  isanctions.  One  striking  fault  in  it  appears  when  it  is 
considered  with  regard  to  positive  institutions.  With  these 
moral  philosophy  has  little  or  no  concern.  A  person,  indeed, 
may  argue,  (and  probably  will  do  so,  if,  as  frequently  happens^ 
his  theory  is  formed  upon  Scripture)  that  such  institutions  are 
highly  useful,  if  not  absolutely  requisite,  for  the  preservation 
of  true  religion,  particularly  of  that  part  of  religion  which  (Con- 
sists in  devotion.  But  to  others  of  a  more  contemplative  turn, 
such  ordinances  are  exceeding  distasteful ;  they  fetter  the  imar 
gination,  they  chill  the  feelings,*  they  reduce  to  one  common 
level  the  man  of  ardent  affections,  and  the  dull  insensate  drudge^ 
whose  hearthas  never  beat  at  the  call  of  gratitude  or  love.  Now. 
whoj  upon  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  shall  subject  all 
the  fine  feeKngs  of  enthusiasm  to  the  rifles  necessary  for  the 
stated  observance  of  external  ordinances?    Who  shall  demon- 
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iimf)  Ae  vjlMbhite  vuoiulifi  of  Nsh  iartiiMloMf  «Ul 

bMing  and  ooHtMMlfttim»  nd  lie  timii  dmm  to  the  nailBi^; «( 
Saysi  cv  ^  coinpqriM  iHdi  set  ftnns  t 

Mofttl  phiIoMjAiY»  tMB,  haft  ibife  or  aoduiig4x>  4a%i^ 
lire  instiMioiis.  Y  eta  better  phflosopfay  teaches  thatdieyiiaft 
been  always  enjoined ;  and  without  shutting  out  inquiry  into  that 
usefulness,  bids  us  look  to  the  authority  which  has  in  all  ages 
required  dieir  obsenrance,  and.silenres  cavil,  or  rather  excites 
our  admiration,  by  showing  that  the  Almigh^  has  himself  pro- 
vided for  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty  works, 
and  elevatuur  the  heaxt  and  mind  of  the  creature  to  the  coa* 
tomplation  of  the  Creator.  Thus  the  dii^  of  worshippii^  God 
does  hoi  rest  on  the  arguments  of  philpsbpby,  oirthe  feelings 
of  enthusiasin.  God  has  not  stored  it  to  depend  upon'diese. 
The  former  may  be  combated  by  conflicting  arguments ;  the 
latter  may  be  extinguished  amid  the  cates,  and  peasures,  and 
aeductions  of  an  awnring  world,  or  it  may  die  in  unprofitaUe 
abstract  meditation.  He  who  knows  what  is  due  firom  his  crea- 
tures, and  how  the  debt  may  be  paid,^-*what  isbest  to  promote  hh 
own  glory  and  a  just  sense  of  religion  among  men, — ^ha1»  placed 
the  rales  of  worship  upon  the  firm  incontrovertible  ground  of 
his  own  will. 

The  history  of  the  Sabbath,  to  return  to  the  point  at  which 
we  set  out,  has  lilways  appeared  to  lis  no  less  simple  than  sO' 
iemn  and  edifying ;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitled  to  vary  our 
phrase  a  fittle,  such  (we  suiSpect)  it  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  a9 
wlio  read  for  the  sake  of  receiving  instruction,  not  with  a  de- 
sire to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity.  Ingenuity  is  not  to  be  in- 
dulged in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  will,  indeed^  dis- 
cover much  that  is  interesting  and  curious,  and  much  that  wiD 
escape  ccwamon  observation ;  but  it  will  miss  the  plain  truth 
whicn  will  meanwhile  be  found  by  simple  docility  and  good 
isense.  Let  any  one  of  plain  understanding  read  the  account  of 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  reported  by  Moses  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  Genesis,  and  we  will  venture  to  ^predict,  that 
he  will  detect  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  church.  "On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his. work 
Vrhich  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  ds^  from  afl 
his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  &e  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  sA 
his  work  which  God  created  and  made.'*  ,  What  i&  this  but  a  re- 
gular unbroken  history  of  what  took  place  at  the  cceatibn  of  aD 
things?  The  world  liaviog  been  finii^ed  in  six.day^,  the  ,Alr 
lyiighty  was  pleased  to  rest  on  the  seventh,  and  for  a  memorial 


^mmS,  il«r  U9vlBirt;flay,ii«i  set  U  «^ik>to  te  iftl«iM9^.»^ 

«hd p9e^«mii«fC6^  Bu^isagr Jdn  EUdcgrdiid othcdrs,  Ai^ ^d v^ 
tiiki^  )iiabeialtnddiatiily:aEter  tBiexivsatsda;  This  ia  ^y  Wcilten 
in  totidpatiM  olvibiaibiitlienaxAB  vicimcd.  .  Tbe  'bltosii^^init 
liail6#]figr^of  tk«£S4bbfllh  jutxtadlylbn^ctec^  nrhea  the  tlh^Ml 
Df  hmtk  irei« -Mliirith minha. id ihfe  ndlifieiMjis  ^  att  tidkifib  i%ilt 
it  ^i»  ^Vst  aJ^pHMlited  td  iie  i^fatdt^ed  :a8  a  tdigioiift  '  ordiiiimcf^ 
This  is  Viefy  far  ftdtn  ^ccMio^wifli  iwrxmnopfaikm^  tei^ 
far  from  agreeable  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  the  #dil* 
gion  kjf{  die  PabiarehsJ  Upbikithis  latter  point  ire  thaH  «peak 
pirfei^tly.  in  the  Mean  tah^  \ire  sUly  ie  in  diity  bduiid^  imnf 
the  taliidr'  of  i^  ¥olilme  before  us  iuvbi}^  to  Dr»  Faley«    . . .  r 

"  That  tiie  Hebrew  Historian  uses  a.prolepsis  or  ^icipation,  an^  al- 
ludes to  the  Mosaical  iastUution  of  the  $abbath«  is  maintained  by  som^ 
of  the  ^ncient^Pathers,  by  Waehneij,  ]lAeide4[ger,  fieausobre;  by^fe 
Clerc,  Kosenmiiller,  Geddes,  i)ali^tij  and  ^er  "cottimentatofrs,  and 
hy  the  generd  stream  ot  those  witers  Who  i-egard  the  Sabbath  as-j/ei 
cnliar  to  i!he  Jews,  ^i^t  tHs  opihiloqfk  hi  l)tdli  upon  dfe  as^ui^ 
tion,.  i£att  the  ^ook  ^^  f?dnesift  #as  libt  #HttiBn  tiQ  aftet  th4 
giving  of  th;&  law,  -wbft^  iimy  h^  ^e  fact,  but  i^^wfakb  liiiiii 
uD^esliipf^l^  ^^^6  Urio  pr»tff./  but  wavsaiff  Mk  eimsido' 
t^itioib,  it  i»  %dard9iy-  ^ossihde  «o  conceiTe  a  ^gnater  isioksiice.  tn 
theiacinilext,;:than&ofiferddliylhiai^  .  {tattrjli^^a  f^ 

the  iaspEeed  aii&or  (he  alliurd  .esseriioiiii.  that  Gpd  r^tedoin  thie-^ 
v^nth  day  -from  'idl.  his  w^rks.  whieh  he  had  made,  and^  rHERCFOKf 
about  2500  y0px&  afUr  God  bJessed  .ftnd  sanctified  the  ^^venth  day^ 
It  may  as  well  be  imagined  l^at  Oo4  had  finished  his  .work  op  the  se^ 
venth  day,  but  rested  on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that  he  i'ested  the 
^yf<M&mng  the^cvk  of  cin^ation,  ^nd  afbrin^aMs'hfeised  ^nd^neti- 
fied  a»ib)tber.  No^  the  sKghtebt^^evidence  appears/finr  believing  ^that 
Moses  &lk>w^  *  the  Girder  ^f  cdbnexton,  and  not  of  time,'  for.  tM 
t^aBonalble  motive  can'be  ass^ned  ^r  ik^  introdnciiig  tl^  'm^btimr  iff  * 
K  if  it  wars  not  ihdn  appoTnted.  The  design  of 'the  8«fcred*liist»»ia« 
clearly  is  tn  jgiye^  IkidiM^ceoanfctifftkemgin  o£die  wofld>  imdbt^ 
the  mtif^  oh  «li^ seVeifCh^day  and  the  hibssiiig  it,  havie  4od  cWsQ «'  <$oif» 
Mxioii  (D^'be^M^Tftted ;  if  the  one  tookipiace;inii»«yiilely.aAeic.tIitt 
w<Ark  ofioreatlun  was  com:laded^  so  did  ihe.i6ifaer.  To  the  'aceountrAf 
tfaepnrilimtisoti  of  thetfAivclrse,  the  wfaoldinfnralSve  Is  eonfinedi;  .tbe^ 
is  no  iirtimation  tafisilbsoqftiettt  events,  nor  (fae.mQsL.disftaBt'altiAsioii,t(i 
Jewish  ceremonies ;  and  it  would  be  most  astonishing  if  the  writ^  d^ 
serced  bis  graml  olgect  to  'mention  one  of  the  Hebrew  -ordinances 
which  was  not  appointed  till  ages  afterwards.**    iP.  40.  .      •   .\.- 

From  t'his  passage  our  readers  \inrll  p^^tieiv^  ^Iri^eh  sid^fMifi 
Holden  espouses  in  ^&  cdntripVersy  ifs^ctiftg  tbe  Sabbictli^ 
and  they  wifl  tliende  tea:dtty  infer  thfe  '^c*rBil  fiatttife  of-tos 
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Mfafetti/  and  rtyleof  his  aiypent^;  PlMfcuug  ¥fiip)hBin«fy 
tfaapter,  <m  what  he  calls  '^tne  political  admitagesof  ibQ  Mb- 
iMitical  inkkution/'  thou^  k  may  be  more  mapeAf  aaid  U> 
compriae  all  the  advantagea  civil  md.poHticat  moral  anid  le- 
lig^ua^  of  tbia  ordinance^  he  proceeds  to  argue  ita  ^'porpetoal 
obligation  ftomita  fiiat  appointment/*  and  tMa  to  taace  its  hia- 
toty  under  the  Mosaic  and  Chriatian  diapoiaalioiis ;  adding  a 
chapter  on  the  Testimony  of  the  Primitive  dmreh  to  the  Sab- 
batical iastitotion,  and  anotiier  on  the  Dntiea  of  the  Christian 
^bbath. 

'  Of  a  treatise  wfaidi  entera  at  large  into  auch  a  subjeety.and 
U  ^dended  to  above  500  pagea^  it  ia.manifiesdy  impoasil^  /or 
us  to  do  more  than  either  ^ve  avery  brief  anafyai8.of.the  viipl^ 
or  select  a  few.  portions  particularly  worthy  of  .attention.  .  We 
prefer  the  latter  mode ;  and  shaS  liemn  widi  that  whicb  is  mat? 
ler  of  curious  inquiryi  but  on  which  uttle  that  is  satisfactory  can 
be  said  in  reply — how  &r  religious  ordinances  were  observed 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  Of  the  Sabbath  there  is  literally  no 
mention  at  all  frpm  the  date  of  its  first  imititution  till  the  exodus 
lirom  JSgypt*  ..There  are  two  or  three  circumsl^incesy  however, 
worthy  of  observation!*  The  first  is  the  estfiblished  'f  division 
of  time  into  wedu.  Nodi,  i^e  read^f  stayed  seven  daya^**  and 
again  ^' other  seven  ^days/'  when  he  sent  forth  the  dove  firom 
the  iffk.  ^*  The  term  week  is  used  by  Laban  in  referenee  to 
the  nuptials  of  Leah/'  where  **  a  week  of  days  is  plainly  sigm- 
fied.**  And  *^  that  the  computation  of  time  by  weeks  ob- 
tained from  the  most  remote  antiquity  appears  from  the  tra- 
ditionary and  written  records  of  all  nations." 

**  KoW  this,'*  Mr.  Holden  argues/'  must  have  originated  from  one  com- 
Inott  source,  which  cannot  reasonaUy  be  suppos^  any  other  than  the 
memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in'theNoahicfitmily^  and  handed 
down  to  their  posterities*  The  computation  by  days,  mootlis«  and 
yearsi  arises  from  obvious  causes,  the  rev^tion  of  the  moon,  abd  the 
amraal  and  diunud  revolution  of  the  [eardi  round  the]  sun ;  .bat  the 
division  of  time  by  periods  of  seven  days,,  has  no  fonndatioo  in  any 
natural  or  visible  septenary  change ;  it  mnst.tberefore  have  mgioated 
from  some  positive  appointment,  or  some  tradition  anterimr  to.  the 
disp^sibn  m  mankind  which  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  me* 
mory  of  the  creation  and  primeval  bleasiiig  of  ike  seventh,  day.** 

'  Mn  Holden  notices  also  the  eTcpression  used  by  Moses  in  relat- 
ing the  circumstance  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by -Cain  and*  Abel, 
and  aiioth^r  in  the  book  of  Jpb,  mentioiung  the  time  when  ^  the 
aons.of  Ood  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  ;*^ 
both  of  which  nr^  interpreted  by  Dn  Kennicott  to  point  out 
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tii6  Sabbatb  •    Nolhing  mote  perhaps  can  strictly  be  determined 
of  either,  than  tibat  there  were  stated  seasons,  in  which  certain 
acts  were  performed*    The  passage  in  Job  appears  to  us  not 
only  to  admit,  but  to  require  a  stronger  sense  than  that  which 
our- author  is,  willing  to  put  up  with*     He  says  ^'  the  expression 
may  only  denote,  that  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day."    It 
6eems  to  us  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  point  to  a  fixed  day. 
Such  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  telling  of  Elkanah's  offering 
at  Shiloh,    It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  it  has  no  more  connec- 
tion with  the  Sabbath  than  with  any  monthly  or  yearly  ordi- 
nance ;  and  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Kennicott  in  supposing 
the  Sabbath  to  be  necessarily  intended.    But  we  think  it  of  im- 
portance ;  ^as  we  would  not  on  the  one  hand  draw  inferences 
which  cannot  be  fairly  made  out,  or  on  the  other  interpret 
expressions  so  loosely  as  to  lead  to  conclusions  equally  unwar- 
rantable.    The  conclusion  which  we  have  at  present  in  our  mind 
is,  that  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  there  was  no  settled  day  of  worship. 
^  The  proper  character  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  seiw 
vices  and  duties  belonging  to  it  are  detailed  at  considerable 
length  and  with  great  correctness.    There  is  one  point  upon 
which  some  further  investigation  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
being  made ;  we  mean — ^how  far  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
marked  for  observance  under  the  Mosaic  Law.    Many  persons 
have  supposed  that  a  change  was  made  respecting  the  day  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  upon  the  departure  from  Egypt.     It  is 
one  of  those  conjectures  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  indulge,  but 

E^rhaps  it  is  nothing  more.  When  we  consider  the  Jewish 
aw,  nowever,  as  introductory  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  if 
we  meet  with  any^provision  such  as  that  just  hinted  at, — and 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  appointment  of  the  day  of  Pentecost^rr 
there  seems  to  be  something  more  than  the  pleasure  of  mei-e  cobp 
jecture ;  we  discover  a  connectuie  link  between  the  two  Cove^ 
nants,  and  a  proof  of  one  regular  system  pervading  both. 

There  is  another  subject  which  is  examined  at  considerabfo 
length  and  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Holden^-^the  obligation  of 
ceremonial  laws,  and  ho^  far  the  Decalogue,  as  part  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  ought  to  be  classed  among  them*  Although  we 
have  not  space  for  admitting  much  of  the  discussion,  we  shall 
present  our  author's  opinion  upon  the  questions  in  the  follow* 
mg  passages. 

"  That  the  Hebrew  ritual,  with  its  typical  rites  and  emblematical 
ordinances,  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  o(  Christianity,  is  a 
truth  which  no  believer  in  the  diviiie  mission  of  our  Lord  will  dispute; 
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and  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  so  ftr  as  it  was  pecufior  to  Aat 
fitual,  must  haye  ceased.  It  was  dedared  in  the  law,  that  *  die  dA* 
dren  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  thboooh- 
OUT  THEI&  axNEBATioif Sy  for  a  perpetual  covenant ;'  that  is»  I  coaomef 
so  long  as  their  state  and  constitution  should  endure;  suadSt.  Paul 
pronOQnced  it  to  be  abolished  among  the  other  ceremonial  institutions  of 
^he  Mosaic  economy.  The  cessation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  unequi- 
vocally allowed ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  Chris- 
dans  are  released  from  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbatical  ordinance 
according  to  its  original  appointment.  Though  its  peculiar  observance 
expired  with  the  peculiar  polity  to  which  it  belonged,  in  its  essential 
nature  and  spirit  it  may  still  be  binding  upon  all  mankind.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Levitical  rites  accompanying  the  Sabbath  does  not  neces- 
^iarily  involve  the  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day;  since  that  which  is  es- 
sentud-  to  an  institution  may  remain,  while  adventitious  appendages 
may  be  abrogated.  Whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  Sabbath  must 
Anally  be  determined  by  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  yet  some  considem* 
donsi  ind^endently  of  their  infallible  authority,  and  derived  solely 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  evince,  that  it  was  not  to  be  annulled  along 
with  the  Levitical  ordinances. 

i  "  The  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  shown  before,  to  be 
coeval  with  the  world,  addressed  to  all  mankind,  and  consequently 
obligatory  upon  the  whole  human  race.  It  was  received  into  the  Levi- 
tical'code  with  certain  modifications,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  con- 
verting it  into  a  mere  Jewish  festival,  binding  only  upon  the  Hebrew 
nation.  The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  all  mankind  from  its  abori« 
ginal  institution  cannot  be  altered  by  its  adoption  into  the  religious 
polity  of  a  particular  people ;  for,  though  it  was  adopted  by  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  Deity,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  the  character  of  universality 
)vhich  he  had  antecedently  given  to  it.  Deriving  no  part  of  its  sanc- 
tity from  the  Mosiaic  Law,  it  is  no  more  cancelled  by  the  abrogation  i^ 
that  polity,  than  the  injunction  to  practise  the  moral  duties.  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  Sal>bath,  as  the  prohibition  to  abstain  from  adultery, 
murder,  theft,  and  other  crimes,  is  independent  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation; with  the  dissolution  of  which  it  cannot  therefore  be  affected. 
It  is«.an  institution  of  divine  origin,  of  an  earlier  age,  of  universal  in- 
terest,, and^  while  the  peculiar  observance  of  it  established  by  tlie  liaw 
Of  Moses  has  expired,  will  remaiii  in  force  to  the  latest  generations*" 
P.  141—144. 

**  No  reason  appears  for  restricting  any  part  of  the  Decalogue  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  Levitical  economy ;  the  whole 
of  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things  under  the  reign' of  grace, 
and  those  parts  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  especially  refer- 
able to  the  Theocracy  are  supported  by  corresponding  declarations  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  supposing  it  to  have  an  especial  relation  to 
^e  Hebrew  polity,  this  circumstance  will  not  of  itself  evince  its  alNno- 
gatiofi  under  the  Christian  religion.  Allowing  it  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, adapted  to  the  state  of  die  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  fiist  pro- 
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ttrfgM^  H  WKf  ne^erfhriera  l>e  ded^gned  by  the  Almigbty  for  per-* 
petmQr;  or  Berml  parts  of  the  Old  Testemeot,  primarily  addressed 
(0  the  Israelites,  are  applicable  to  Christians  in  a  higher  and  secondary 
wnte.  This  would  be  the  more  likely,  if,  like  other  brief  and  com^ 
penidieiis  summaries,  the  measure  of  obedience  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
so  nmch  by  the  letter,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is  enough, 
however,  for  silencing  the  objection,  to  prove  that  no  portion  of  it  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  Jews  as  to  forbid  its  extension  to  believers  in  Chris-i 
tianity.".    P.  189, 

~  Mr*  Holden  proceeds  to  urge  *'  that  it  still  remuns  in  force, 
obligatory  upon  Christians,"  from  the  language  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  referring  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  rule  of  con«* 
duct,  and  epitome  of  the  moral  law ;  and  declaring  *'  that  it  was 
not  his  design  to  abrogate  apy  part"  of  that  law*.  The  decla* 
rations  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistles  are 
likewise,  he  adds,  in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  our  Saviour  con^ 
ceming  the  universality  and  importance  of  the  Decalogue* 

The  permanent  character  of  the  Sabbatical  institution,  tike-* 
wise,  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constimtly  men* 
tioned  by  our  Lord.  Several  instances  of  this  Mr.  Holden 
enumerates,  showing  from  them — that  the  Sabbath  *'  was  in^- 
stituted  not  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  of  all 
mankind ;"  that  Christ  never  intimates,  even  in  the  most  obUque 
manner,  the  abolition  of  the  seventh  day's  peculiar  sanctity; 
but  explains  its  real  end  and  design,  mitigates  its  rigour,  and 
corrects  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  its  obligations^ 
all  which  would  be  irreconcileable  with  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a  part  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  to  perish  with  it  For  ^' » 
law  not  intended  to  remain  is  repealed,  not  amended."  This  la 
very  just :  and  our  Church  has  given  her  high  sanction  to  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  by  actulally  incorporating  the  Decalogue^ 
and  thereby  the  commandment  respecting  the  Sabbath,  in  her 
service ; — ^thus  perpetuating  the  obligation  to  a  religious  oIh 
servance  of  it  upon  her  members. 

But  then  with  regard  to  the  particular  day  to  be  observed,  Mr. 
Bolden  employs  several  pages  in  shewing  that  no  one  day  has  been 
strictly  pointed  out  for  tne  Sabbath ;  tnat  all  thaik  has  beeii  re* 
quired  is  that  one  day  in  seven  be  kept  holy ;  that  a  sever^h portion 
ofourUme  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  This  was  the  case 
at  the  beginning ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  **  while  it  is 
decisive  as  ta  the  duty  of  keeping  a  sabbath,  does  not  render  the 
day  they  adopted  absolutely  imperative' upon  succeeding  gene- 
rations.*' It  is  manifestly  impossible,  too,  for  believers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  to  observe  precisely  the  same  portion  of  tinie, 
i^tUl,  as  Mr.  Holden  goes  on'  to  remaric,  as  ^  the  selection  of 
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the  first  day  of  tlie  weeki**  which  was  appointed  by  the  Aposde^ 
^'  was  ihen  no  doubt  the  wisest  and  tne  best^  it  must  now  be 
deemed  a  practice  firom  which  the  strongest  grounds  alone  can 
^stify  a  departure/*  That  selection  was  partly,  perhaps,  owin^ 
to  our  Lord's  having  risen  on  that  day ;  partly  by  way  of  marking 
a  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  bit 
hot  probable,  indeed,  that  our  Lord  himself  directed  the  Apostles 
to  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  following  that  on  which 
be  had  risen^  and  that  from  thence  it  became  a  settled  custom 
for  them  to  keep  that  day  ?    Whatever  inay  have  bieen  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  it  appears  manifest,  and  is  carefidly  and  distinctly 
traced  by  Mr.  Holden,  that  this  day  was  observed  in  the  Apos« 
tolical  and  succeeding  ages*    We  own,  therefore,  we  should 
have  used  stronger  language  than  that  which  our  author  has 
Iwen  content  to  employ,  when  he  says,  that  **  the  chief  grouiids 
for  the  change  from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  g6  no  further  than  to  establi^  its  expe* 
HeneyT    K  these  grounds  be  such  as  are  enumerated  by  him — 
tfie  selection  of  it  by  the  Apostles ;  the  special  tokens  of  our 
Saviour's  approbation ;  the  uniform  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians ;  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  day  for  the  pious  com* 
iiemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection :  we  own  we  should  say 
that  it  becomes  ''  ah  imperative  duty"  on  the  Churches  of  Christ 
to  observe  that  day.    We  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  afiSrm* 
iag,  that ''  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  th^  day  than  of  any 
pther/' 
%.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  Mr.  Holden  through  his  in- 

Juiry  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  as  stated  by  the 
'athei^,  whose  language  he  has  recorded  and  applied  with 
the  readihess  and  judgment  of  a  sound  scholar  and  divine: 
neither  will  it  be  needful  for  us  to  quote  his  sentiments  respect* 
xng  the  proper  mode  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  For 
these  we  would  ref<^  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  Mr.  HoI« 
den  is  warm  and  elevated  in  his  views  of  what  is  due  from  the 
creatmre  to  the  Creator,  firom  the  beings  who  have  been  re- 
deemed from  destruction  to  Him  who  has  graciously  provided 
for  their  salvation ;  and  his  language  corresponds  wtth  the  devout 
feelings  of  his  heart.  He  may  be  thought,  indeed,  by  some  to 
mdulge  even  to  excess  in  the  expression  of  such  sentmients. 
But  this  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  fault  by  the  Christian  reader, 
especially  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  coldness  of  the  half 
sceptic,  or  the  lukewarmness  of  the  worldly  minded.  Impas* 
sioned  feeling  and  wajrm  language  can  alone  beeome  him  who 
sets  forth  the  praises  of  God,  whatever  be  the  subject  which  he 
lakes  in  hand ;  and  isorely  no  one  can  claim  them  with  better 
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i^t,  ao  one  is  more  calculated  to  draw  them  forthf  than 
the  Dif  ine  institution  of  the  Sabbath—the  appointment  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that  day,  so  necessary  to  the 
temporal  comforts  and  eternal  happiness  of  man,  on  which  he 
has  the  high  privilege  of  celebrating  at  once  the  wonders  of 
Creation,  the  completing  of  Redemption,,  and  the  great  opera* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  qualifying  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  for  their  arduous  task* 


Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolans  Vicar  ofPrittle^ 
Vfell,  on  his  erroneous  criticisms  and  mis' statements  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer^  relative  to  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses ;  in  which 
are  contained,  also,  Strictures  on  the  Vindication  of  the  spurious  pas" 
^age  by  tJie  Bishop  o/*  St.  David's  :  ^together  with  a  New  Translation 
of'  the  Genuine  Text,  proposed  and  defended  from  every  caviL  By  the 
Rev,  John  Oxlee,  Rector  of  Scawton,  and  Curate  of  Stonegrave^ 
8vQ.     Pp.140.    3s.  6d,     London.     Rivingtons.    1825. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  ofSt,  David^s,  on  a  passage  of 
the  second  Symholum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century  as  an  Evi* 
dence  of  1  John  v.  7«  By  Thomas  Bu&oess,  D.D*  F.R.S.  F.A.& 
F.B«  jl.L»  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David* s,  (now  Bishop  of  Salisbury*)  8vo» 
Pp.  1^4.     3s.  6d.    London.    Hatchard.     1825. 

Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which 
is  demonstrated,  the  genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses, 
1  Join  V.  7.  By  Bbn  David.  Svo,,  Pp.  70.  3s.  London. 
Hunter.     1825.  ' 

In  opening  the  first  of  these  works  the  reader  is  immediately 
struck  and  repelled  by  the  haughty  tone  and  the  asperity  which 
pervade  its  pages.  The  disputed  text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit*^ 
nesseSt  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  Trinitarian  faith;  and  its  genuineness  or 
dpuriousness  can  only  be  proved  by  deliberately  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  purely  cri^ 
tical  question,  in  the  discussion  of  which  candour  and  mode- 
ration^  at  all  times  desirable,  are  particularly  requisite.  Though 
the  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  1  Johii  v.  7.  appears  to 
some  to  be  overwhdming^  there  are  other  distinguishect  writers 
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wbo  have  arrived  at  a  very  diflfereni  eooeluakm;  irhile  atift 
iBOre»  entertaiiung  a  prudent  reserve^  are  of  opinion  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  question  ean  be  finally  set  at  rest 
Many  advocatea  of  the  verse,  as  Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Nolan,  and 
Bishop  Burgess,  are  names  of  high  rank  in  theology,  and  what- 
ever errors  may  be  discovered  in  their  writings,  into  whatever 
inadvertencies  they  may  have  been  betrayed,  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  those  who  have  deserved  wdl 
of  literature.  The  abilities  and  deep  Rabbinical  learning  of 
Mr.  Oxiee  are  duly  appreciated  by  tne  public,  and  we  r^ret 
that  he  should  have  yielded  to  so  much  unnecessary  warmth, 
and  even  acrimonv,  in  the  Letters  before  us. 

In  the  first  of  these  Letters  Mr.  OxIee  comments  upon  some 
extracts  from  the  ancient  Fathers  which  have  been  appealed  to 
in  the  present  controversy,  rebuts  certain  allegations  of  Mr. 
Nolan,  and  vindicates  several  of  his  own  statements  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer :  but  as  the  principal  matters  here 
discussed  have  already  appeared  in  that  Journal^  we  shall  for- 
bear from  attempting  any  recapitulation  of  them. 

The  second  Letter  introduces  the  author's  refutation  of  the 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  Jerome's  Prologue  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles.  If  this  prologue  be  justly  ascribed  to  that  Fa- 
ther, it  supplies  a  strong  attestation  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  verse,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ghriesbaca  s  Diatribe^  page 
24. ;  and  of  course  the  determination  of  .this  point  is  a  matter 
of  no  mean  consideration.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Nolan  in 
favour  of  its  authenticity  are  so  imposing  that  few  reader^  on 
the  first  perusal,  will  be  inclined  to  withhold  their  assent  to  his 
conclusions ;  yet  these  arguments  are  closely  sifted  by  Mr.  Ox- 
lee,  who  argues  on  the  other  side  with  an  ability  and  force 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  justice,  as  well  as  to  prudence, 
to  hesitate  rather  than  to  decide  peremptorily  in  Questions 
where  so  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  at  least  un- 
questionable that  authorities,  the  character  of  which  is  so 
equivocal,  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  either  for  or  against  the 
disputed  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  Let  us,  however^ 
not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  designed  to  throw  out  any  in^ 
sinuations  .against  the  controversies  which  we  are  reviewing ; 
that  is  important  which  may,  even  in  the  most  remote  d^jtee^ 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate.  We  ardently  wish 
that  everv  point  connected  with  the  evidence  for  1  Jc^m  v*  7, 
may  be  thoroughly  investiffated ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Oxlee's  first  and  ae* 
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cond  letters  are  of  minoT  unportancei  and  that  ihey  jnigbt  be 
freely  conceded  to  him  without  much  diminution  of  the  evidenoe 
for  the  genuineness  of  that  text 

We  proceed  to  the  third  Letter,  the  declared  object  of  which 
is,  to  furnish,  what  hitherto^  he  asserts,  has  been  attempted 
in  vain,  a  dear  and  consistent  sense  of  the  genuine  text.  The 
connexion,  heobserves^  of  what  is  now  the  eighth,  with  the 
mcth  verse,  is  so  close,  that  there  is  no  understanding  theif 
import,  without  supplying  the  whole  context.  This  he  does 
according  to  the  Alexandrine  manuscript;  and  his  version  is: 

"  This  is  he  who  came  by  water,  and  blood,  and  spirit,  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water  and  with  the  spirit :  and  the 
spirit  is  that  which  beareth  witness;  for  the  spirit  is  the  truth.  For 
there  are  three  who  attest  or  bear  witness  of  the  spirit,  and  the  water,, 
and  the  blood  ;  and  the  three  are  for  one  thing. "^     P.  86. 

This  translation  he  endeavours  at  great  length  to  illustrate^, 
and  to  vindicate  from  every  cavil;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  quoting  one  passage. 

"  To  roe  the  immediate  connexion  of  the  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses, 
with  the  sixth  verse,  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  natural  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  holy  Apostle.  Having  asserted  that  the 
Spirit  giveth  testimony,  because  it  is  the  truth ;  he  quickly  calls  to 
mind,  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness  within  us,  is  the  truth;. 
80  also  are  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  and  the  Father  the  truth ;  and  so 
equaUy  unerring  witnesses  with  the  Spirit  itself,  which  proceeds  from 
them  both.  The  conjunction,  Srt^  therefore,  as'  Grotius  has  well  ob- 
served on  this  text,  has  not  so  much  a  causative  as  a  continuative  and 
augmentative  signification ;  and,  consequently,  as  well  here  as  in  other 
I^aces  of  the  Syriac  version,  it  is  rendered  by  the  simple  copulative : 
and  in  the  Arminian  version  is  wholly  omitted.  The  connexion  of  the 
sense  is,  as  though  he  had  said :  nay,  there  are  even  three,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  or  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Spirit,  who  are  attesting  witnesses 
o£  the  Water,  the  Blood,  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  Christ  came  to  erect 
his  Holy  Church  ;  and  these  three  are  from  one  thing,  that  is,  are  ac- 
counted etg  TO  kv  wvevfiajfor  one  and  the  same  Spirit ;  the  same  Evangel- 
ist having  elsewhere  declared,  that,  Hvtvyia  6  0£oc,  God  is  Spirit.  If 
then  we  receive  the  testimony  of  men,  such  as  John  the  Baptist,  who 
testified  of  Christ,  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  to  baptize  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that*  he  was  the  Lamb, 
which,  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  visibly  descended  upon  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  willing  to  admit  such  human  testimony  as  . 
this ;  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unto  whose  name  every  Christian  man  is  solemnly  baptized  4 
and  who  dwell  inseparably  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  is  still  far 
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greater,  and  more  to  be  depended  on,  hi  that  tbej  are  the  troth  itsd^ 
and'cauiot  posaibly  decetve  us."    P.  91  • 


The  Letters  are  accompanied  with  illustratiye  notes^  in  the 
twelfth  of  which  the  author  undertakes  the  **  perfectly  easy" 
task  of  refuting  the  several  arguments  of  Bishop  Burgess  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  text,  as  they  are  summed  up 
at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  tne  second  Eklition  of  his  Liordsfaip  s 
Vindication^  and  proceeds  to  recapitulate  those  reasons  which, 
says  he,  ^'  ought  to  convince  every  honest  and  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  passage  is  spurious."  This,  like  every  other 
part  of  Mr.  Oxlee's  work,  displays  great  learning  and  superior 
acuteness ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  declare  our  convictioii  that 
his  observations  would  have  lost  nothing  of  their  eifec^,  if  they 
had  been  accompanied  with  less  hauteur,  less  self-confidene^ 
and  less  bitterness. 

In  a  far  different  and  more  amiable  spirit  the  learned,  the  inde- 
iatigable,  and  the  excellent  Bishop  Bui^ess  has  again  taken  the 
field  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  «R)hn  v.  7.  Whether  die 
argument  advanced  in  the  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
St. David's  will  stand  the  test  of  examination  or  not,  it  evinces  a 
well-stored  and  well-disciplined  mind,  which  every  scholar  must 
admire,  and  a  Christian  meekness,  which  every  reader  must 
venerate.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Nolan,  this 
Apostolical  Prelate  has  been  the  main  instrument  of  stopping 
the  current  of  public  opinion  against  the  genuineness  of  die 
verse,  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  immense  emditkMi 
and  talent  of  a  Griesbach,  a  Porson,  and  a  Marsh.  The  ad* 
ditional  testin^ony  in  favour  of  the  verse  which  his  Lordship  in 
the  present  publication  has  brought  forward,  and  so  ingeniously 
defended,  most  certainly  merits,  as  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  the 
candid  attention  of  this  learned .  A  brief  abstract  of  it  may  not 
t)e  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  (A.D.34rI.)  the  second iS'^nBdoAoi 
Aniiochenum  was  drawn  up  by  a  Council  held  at  Antioch,  con-* 
sisting  of  97  bishops,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  Arians.  After 
the  declaration  oi  faith  in  one  God,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Creed  adds^c  eircury  fier  vvo^raMK 
TPIA  ry  h  ffviMifmyi^  *£>",  "  SO  that  they  are  three  in  person^  and 
one  in  consent/'  or  (without  the  explanatory  terms,)  *'  so  that 
the  three  are  one.''  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  bears  a  very  strik* 
ing  resemblance  to  the  clause  of  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  the  principd 
question  is,  whether  it  be  a  quotation  from  it.  The  words  of  the 
Creed  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  words  of  the  controverted 
verse,  but  his  Lordship  contends  that  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  a 
quotation  from  it    In  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  ia 
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the  NeV|'  there  »  often  as  great,  or  gi*eater  variadon,  wlMie 
there  is  no  doubt  of  one  being  the  original  of  the  other.  It  ia 
not  indeed  declared  to  be  a  quotation  &om  St.  John ;  but  sucb 
tacit  quotation  is  not  uncommon  even  in  this  Creed,  in  which 
we  have  irphfroTOKoyir€uniQicri<r€faty  and  e£  oh  ra  ^avra,  and  ^lorrk 
navra  and  the  anathema,  Ei  nc  a\Ko  ^i^a^rei  II  €vayytKii€r€u  wop 

6  vapeXofiofiey^  ctvadefm  tartly  from  St.  Paul,  without  his  name»  or 
any  notice  of  quotation,  and  in  the  last  instance  with  some  varia«* 
tioji  from  his  words. 

But  further,  the  whole  Creed  is  declared,  in  its  commence^ 
ment  and  conclusion,  to  be  from  Scripture,  and  from  Scripture 
only,  as  delivered  by  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  Apostles; 
and  that  not  by  a  general  conformity  with  the  doetrine  of 
Scripture,  but  every  article  is  professed  to  be  from  Scripture* 
Hence,  his  Lordship  concludes,  that  the  passage  in  the  Creed 
is  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  because  it  is  an  article  of  a 
Creed  professing  to  consist  of  'n»pa!^%ioiMv»  viro  ta/v  avo^ro^y, 
though,  like  other  quotations  in  the  same  Creed,  and  else^ 
where,  the  words  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  ori^nal ; 
and  that  it  is  from  the  final  clause  of  1  John  v.  1.,  because 
there  is  no  other  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  said  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  three  are 
one.  Besides  the  expression  rip  pbsv  wi^fanfiat  h  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  passage  of  St.  John,^  as  being  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  ly,  expressly  resulting  from  the  Apostle's 
argument  fr(9n  concurrence  of  testimony.  The  expression 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  as  being  both 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  not  offensive  to 
those  who  constituted  almost  half  of  the  Council. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  presents  many  very  valuable 
observations ;  but  as  they  are  .chiefly  illustrative  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  and  as  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
the  second  Symbolum  Antiochenum  is  given  above,  we  shall 
pass  over  them  to  the  Postscript^  wliich  is  longer  than  the 
original  Letter  itself. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  the  Right  Rev.  author  adduces 
evidence  from  Euthymius,  and  Socrates's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  which,  combined  with  the  language  of 
the  Symbolum  Antiochenum^  and  of  Gregory,  appears  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  verse  was  known  to  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the 
fourfli  cientury.  The  Scriptural  character  of  the  Antiochian 
profession  of  faith  is  so  evident  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
conceding  to  his  Lordship,  that  ^'  it  amounts  to  this :  we  believe 
and  follow  all  things  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  and  nothing 
but  what  is  delivered  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  only  as  is  there 
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dfllhrered^''  (P.  460  The  woids  of  EuthynSm^  to  iriudi  (be 
learned  Prelate  appeals,  are, .''  The  wOTd  one  ia  applied  to 
tbiagi  that  are  conaubstantial,  where  there  is  a  sameness  of 
nature,  but  dUferenoe  of  persons,  as,  for  instance,  Km  rx'^rput 
if,  amd  the  Three  are  -One.'*  Person  brought  aU  the  acut^iess 
of  his  powerful  nund  against  this  passage ;  {LeUers,  p»  919*  et 
seq.)  and  ridicules  the  idea  that  such  expressions  in  die  Fathers 
^as  Three  in  One  could  <wily  proceed  from  1  John  v.  7.*;  but 
Bishop  Burgess  strongly  urges,  ou  the  contrary,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  beinff  confessedly  one  of  the 
great  ^  mysteries  of  God,"  it  is  not  likely  that  ''  the  ministers 
and  stewards*'  of  those  mysteries  should  have  derived  it  but 
from  those  *^  oracles-  of  God''  which  were  committed  to  theuk 
preference  to  the  passage  of  Euthymius,  just  cited,  he'oon- 
tttMls  that  it  is  derived  from  the  disputed  text. 

''  The  words  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  text  of  St.  John,  but 
may.  nevertheless  be  derived  from  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  common 
usage  of  quotation  or  allusion  in  ancient  and  modem  writers*    Indeed 
the  Kai  ro  r^ia  Iv  of  Euthymius  and  Gregory, — the  Ta  rpia  tiQ  kv 
yevofieya  of  Origen, — the  Kai  ravra  ra  rpia  eiQ  eva  XpLtrroy  of  QScu- 
menius, — and  'Qg  eivai  Tpia  ty,  or  ra  rpia  ey  of  the  Symholum  Antio- 
chenum  have  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  controverted  passage  of 
St.  John,  being  literal  versions,  in  neuter  terms,  of  Kai  ol  rpeiQ  ly, 
or  etc  cv,  and  Kai  ovroi  oi  rpeig  ly  ettri,  that  we  might  venture  to  say  of 
all,  what  is  indisputable  of  Origen's  and^GScumenius's,  that  they  must 
have  proceeded  from  one  or  two  other  of  the  two  verses.     Of  the 
words  of  (Ecumenius  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  are  his 
paraphrase  upon  the  8th  verse ;  or  of  Origen's,  for  they  are  expressly 
quoted  by  him  from  tliat  verse.    One  pointy  therefore,  is  certain,  that 
ra  Tpia  tic  iv  is  a  quotation  from  Scriptwey  being  a  quotation  or  ex- 
presfion  of  the  -  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  though  not  precisely  in  the 
words  of  St.  John.     And  why  should  not  Kai  m  rpia  ei^  be  a  qaota* 
tion  of  the  clause  pf  the  7th  verse  ?     Mr.  Person  is  of  Opinion,  and 
has  inade  it  probable,  that  Euthymius  had  the  words  immediately 
from  Gregory.     Admitting  them  to  be  Gregory's,  why  should  they 
not  be  derived  by  him  from  the  7th  verse,  as  well  as  Origen's  txi  rpia 
etc  ly  from  the  6th  ?     If  it  should  be  said  that  neuter  terras  were 
admissible  in  a  quotation  of  the  8th  verse,  because  wyevfjLa,  v^i^p, 
and  alfxa  are  all  neuters,  that  will  be  fully  obviated  if  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in 
neuter  terms. .  That  they  did  so  express  themselves^  is  clear,  from 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  letter .-^It  cannot,  therefore,  I 
think,    be  reasonably  doubted  that  Gr^ffdry's    Kai  ra  rpta  kv^  aid 
the  &g  tiyai  rpia  ev,  or  ra  rpia  tv  of  trie  Symholum  AfUiochemam^ 
were  derived  from  the  clause  of  the  seventh  verse,  though,  not  quoted 
io  the  name  of  St.  John,  nor  precisely  in  his  words."   P.  47^ 
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A  hrge  proportioQ  of  i^^  Pmi9etipi  is  oooapied  wkh  strict 
tutes  ut)Qn  Mr.  Oxlee'»  Three  Letters  ta  Mr,  Nolans  in  whicb 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  touches  with  a  masterly  hand  apoh 
several  points  connected  with  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Heavenly  Witnesses  in  St.  John's  Epistle.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  any  extracts,  but  they  every  where  bespeak  the  actite 
cridc  and  sound  divine;  and  the  tone- of  Christian  miMness 
which  breathes  throughout  forms  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
intemperate  language  of  Mr.  Oxlee'-s  Letters* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  publication  is  every  way  ced^ 
cidated  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  Bishop  Burgess.  We  are 
resolved  to  abstain,  froin  taking  any  part  in- the  controversy  re^ 
lative  to  the  disputed  verse  \  neither  do  we  presume  to  decide 
as  to  the  validity  pf  the  line  of  argument  which  we  have"  heeh 
reviewing;  at  the  same  time  we  must  honestly  declare  that  we 
deem  it  too  imposing  in  itself,  and  too  ably  supported  by  his 
Lordship  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  any  one  pretending  to  the 
character  of  a  Biblical  critic.  No  words  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  reprobate  that  rashness  which  dares  to  garble  the  received 
text  on  trivial  or  precarious  grounds.  So  much  has  been^al- 
ready  adduced  in  favour  of  the  controvlerted  text  as  should^ 
repress  all  precipitancy  of  judgment.  More  light,  it  may  be 
expected,  will  yet  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the  labours 
of  the  learned ;  perhaps  the  researches  of  Dr,  Scholz,  the 
result  of  which  is  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  public,  may 
produce  new  and  important  evidence.  If  tne  autihenticity  of 
1  John  V.  7.  has  not  hitherto  been  established  with  certainty), 
enough  at  least  has>  been  done  to  induce  the  cautious  divine  to. 
pause  and  hesitate  in  admitting  so  great  to  interpolation  of  the 
received  text  as  its  spuriousness  implies. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  new  defence  of  the  text  in  questiort 
by  Ben  David ; — and  new  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
author  of  the  T^re^  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  under  this  Israelitish  name,  proposes  to  prove  that 
the  disputed  verse  fbrms  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  and  that  the  true  sense  places  its  genuineness  beyond 
all  reasonable  suspicion,  and  serves  to  account  for  every  defect 
in  its  external  evidence,  (p.  3.)  The  pamphlet  in  which  this  vast 
plan  is  pursued  consists  of  three  Letters,  in  tlie  first  of  which 
Ben  David  explains  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  General  of 
St.  John,  which  object,  as  he  asserts,  was  to  check  the  heresy 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  maintained  that  th^  Creator  is  an  evil,  im« 
perfect  Being,  and  that  Christ  was  a.God^  either  dwelling  fi^ 
a  season  in  tne  man  Jesus,  or  an  empty  phantom  in  his  shape* 
(p.  4.)     It  was  the  design  of  St.  John,^  ia  iJiis  ^pistle^  tp'OfW 


pcM  these  dotfmatf  and  ecmsequently  that  ''  the  olgect  of  it 
is  to  set  aside  die  divinity  of  Christ  as  an  artifice  to  vndemiiiie 
the  Grospel.**  (p.  11.)  We  had  fonnerly  beliered,  widi  1^. 
Macknight  that  **  some  false  teachers  biaving  denied  the  hn- 
■Muoityt  and  others  the  divinity  of  our  Lord»  the  apostle  Johiii 
to  confirm  all  the  dbciples  in  the  belief  of  the  tmth  coneem- 
ing  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  wrote  this  his  fijwt  Epis- 
He,  ia  which  he  expressly  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  chap,  i.  3.  7.  iv.  15,,  and  that  he  came  in  the 
fleshy  chap.  iv.  2/  (Prtf*  to  1  John.)  But  this,  it  seems,  is  a 
great  en:or»  for  by  the  new  light  which  kradiates  under  the 
mystic  covering  of  Ben  David  we  are  taught  to  believe  that 
St  John's  design  was  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  na^ 
ture  of  our  Lord  as  the  mere  heretical  opinion  of  vulgar 
credulity ! 

In  the  second  Letter  our  critic  explains  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  disputed  verse :  "  There  are 
three  bearing  testimony  in  heaven^  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  /  and  these  three  are  one^ 

**  The  meaning  then  is,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  in  heaven,  hear  testimony  ;  and  these 
three  testimonies  are  one  testimony ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  pa- 
rallelism in  the  next  verse,  agree  in  one  testimony*  The  testimony 
meant,  is  that  which  it  is  the  burden  of  this  Epistle  to  prove ;  namely, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  :  meaning,  in  opposition  to  the  Anticfaris* 
tian  teaeheirs,  that  the  man  Jesus,  and  not  a  god  dwelling  in  the  roan 
Jesus,  or  in  the  empty  form  of  the  man  Jesus,  is  the  Christ/ 
P.  12. 

Thus  the  scope  of  1  John  v.  7.,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  is  to  establish  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ !  1 

The  design  of  the  third  Letter  is  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  verse  in  question,  and  to  account  for  the  defect  of  its 
external  evidence ;  and  the  author,  in  meeting  the  overwhelm* 
ing  evidence  against  the  verse,  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
*'  Tittle  novelty  to  produce."  With  respect  to  that  evidence, 
by  which  alone,  either  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the 
text  can  be  established,  he  has,  indeed,  produced  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new  ;  yet,  his  mode  of  defending  it  is  certainly 
a  '^novelty.**  It  mainly  rests  upon  two  propositions^  which 
we  shall  state  in  his  own  words. 

<<  First :  a  verse  which  sets  aside  the  divinity  of  Christ  coiM  oo< 
be  the  forgery  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  who  in  after  times 
believed  in  his  divinity.  Such  were  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Falheni 
through  whose  hands  the  verse  descended  to  us* 


"  Secondly :  a  verse  which  eatabliflhei  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ  oauld  not  but  he  regarded  with. dark  suspidon  an4  alarn^  '^ 
could  not  biit  be'  tbtiist  from-  the  sacred  text  on  certun  occasions  i 
6ould  not  bathe  mangled  cr  perverted  by  men,  who,  understanding 
its  import^  yet.  strenuously  insisted  en  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  lessen- 
tial  to  ChJfistiapity."    P.. 33* 

The  beauties  of  these  propositions,  of  which  tlie  one,  says 
he,  requires  no  proof,  niust  not  be  passed  over  Without  obser- 
vation. The  admission  of  such  a  recondite  scholar  as  Ben 
David,  that  '^  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers"  believed  in 
the  divmity  a(  Christ,  will  no  doubt  be  grasped  at  with  avidity 
by  those  w}io,  under  "  the  baneful  influence  of  an  established 
creed,'*  believe  in  the  Deity  of  their  Redeemer,  (p.  64.)  A 
Terse  which  sets  aside  tbe  divfnlty  of  Christ,  it  mudt  be  ac-» 
knowledged,  *'  could  not  be  the  forgery  of  any  man,  or  axy^ 
body  of  men,  who  in  after  times  (vi;s.  in  times  after  the  forgery ) 
believed  in  his  divinity."  Woiiderfnlly  sagaciotis !  Again,  iC 
a  verse  which  establishes  the  simple  humanity  of  Christy 
"  could  not  but  be  thrust  from  the  sacred  text,'-  we  conclude 
that  there  are  itiMcrQone^vhiGb  estc^lish  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ  in.  our  present  text  of  the  •sacred  Scriptures  I  On  what. 
then  doea  the  Unitarian  creed  of  Ben  David  rest  i 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  this  marvellous  pro*; 
duction.  Such  a  mass  of  unredeemed  errors,  wild  opinions^ 
ialse  asserticms,  ignorant  assumptions,  and  inveterate  hoslilityt 
to  the  Nicene  faith,  has  seldom,  in  these  times,  been  embcH. 
died«i  so  small  a  compass  as  these  Letters  exhibit.  The  author 
tells  us,  that  he  had  ^^  intended  to  leave  his.  thoughts  on  the 
({uestioQ  as  a  legacy  to  succeeding  generations ;"  better,  in  our 
opbion,  would  it  nave  been,  if  the  mis-shapen  embryo  had 
sever  seen  the  light.  It  has  livedo  however,  but  lived  only  to 
perish  almost  in  its  birth ;  and  it  will  speedily  be  consigned  to 
tbe  family  vault  of  those  ephemeral  writings  which  impugn  the 
iound  belief  of  the  Apostolical  Church  of  Christ. 
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Of  all  the  controyerdes  whicli  hare  engaged  Hie  attention  of 
ibe  CShristian  world,  th&t  res{>ectiDg  ptedestiaation,  lelectioBi 
free-will,  and  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Gmace  has  been  the  most 
lasting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most -fierce  and  unrelenting. 
The  evils  resulting  from  it  constitute  a  datk  and  dismal  page 
ih  the  history  of  refigious  opinions:  nor  has  the  controversy  yet 
terminated,  though  it  is  carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  mildness 
ostudi  moderation,  which  takes  away  hxA£  the  nkisc|iief  of  reliri- 
ous  disputes,  by  taking  away  aU  their  rancour.    There  is  abo 

Sparentiy  a  nearer  approximation  to  an  agreement  of  opinion 
an  in  former  ages ;  and,  what  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
fbe  most  favourable  symptoms,  both  sides  seem  inclined  to 
discard  abstract  and  metaphysical  speculation,  and  to  rest 
ilblely  on  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  writings.  Yet  4t  in- 
f blves  questions  which,  though  to  a  Certain  extent  conneeted 
iVith  the  frindamental  doctrinies  of  the  Gospel^  are  so  allied  to 
mystery,  and  in  their  whole  bearing  so  &r  beyond  the  compre* 
hension  of  the  hutiian  mind,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
ifiankind  will  ever  be  entirely  agreed  upon  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Century,  Pelagius  and  his  disd- 
pie  Celestius,  in  an  tinhappy  hour,  broached  their  doctrines 
concerning  Adam's  sin,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  Drrine 
Grace.  In  opposition  to  these  Augustine  maintained  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  men  have  become  totally  depraved, — 
that  Divine  Grace  is  necessary  both  to  commence  and  continue 
a  holy  life, — ^and  that  God  has  decreed  or  predestinated  the 
future  condition  of  men.  Soon  afterwards  Semipelagianism 
arose, — a  doctrine  by  which  those  who  adopted  it  sought  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  Pelagianism  and  Predestinarianism. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  nice  shades  of  distimrtion 
between  them;  and  the  occasional  confiision  which  appears  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  of 
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Adcertainirig  the  real  sentmients  of  ea^h  party,  as  weH  as  from 
the  Abdtruse  nature  of  the  question  itself; 

The  flame  kindled  by  this  controversy  has  been  burning, 
with  only  occasional  intermissions^  from  that  period  to  the  pre-* 
sent.  In  the  ninth  century,  Godeschalchus  asserted  the  doc-* 
trine  of  predestination,  and  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Rabanusr 
Maurus  and  Hincmar.  In  the  13th  or  14th  centuries,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  a  Dominican,  and  his  followers,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Augustine;  while  Joannes  Scotus,  a  Franciscan,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, defended  thatof  Pelagius.  The  disputants,  distinguished 
according  t6  their  respective  leaders,  by  the  names  of  Tbom^ 
ists  and  Scotists,  contended  with  all  the  animosity  of  personal 
rivalry,  and  with  all  the  keenness  which  a  haughty  £md  dog-* 
inatical  spirit  could  suggest:  nor  was  the  contest  abated  in  the 
Romish  Church  after  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  sera  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Jansenists  and  Dominicans  sided  with  the 
former,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  with  the  latter;  and  theiv 
mutual  disputes  were  carried  on  with  almost  as  much  asperity 
and  bitterness,  as  both  parties  exercised  towards  the  Protest 
tant  Reformers. 

The  saifte  disputes,  under  the  new  appellations  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism,  unhappily  attended  tl^  progress  of  the  Re-* 
formation  in  every  country  which  revolted  from  the  papal 
yoke.  >  In  none,  however,  was  it  conducted  with  more  warmtb 
and  violence  than  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  opinions  of 
Calvin  were  suppcurted  by  men  of  great  talent,  as  well:  as  by 
others  of  great  power  among  the  Dutch,  and  the  doctrines 
opposed  to  these  were  formed  into  a  system,  and  ably  defended 
by  Arminius,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden« 
To  the  stubbornness  of  this  theological  contention  was  added 
the  eniiiity  arising  from  political  parties ;  and  the  controversy 
so  embroiled  the  public  mind,  and  so  agitated  the  State,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  assemble  the  memorable  Synod  of 
Dort  in  the  year  1618,  which,  after  a  long  and  stormy  discus* 
sion,  terminated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians* 
Scarcely  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Clu*istian  Church  is 
more  interesting,  or  more  fruitful  of  instruction,  than  that  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded ;  but  for  more  particular  informal 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heylin,  Brandt,  and  the  general 
ecclesiastical  historians. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  took  a  part  in  tibese  transactions, 
no  one  challenges  ill  a  higher  degree  our  attention  and  respect 
than  James  Arminiu3.  But  the  fate  which  generally  hap^na 
to  controversialists,  to  be  top  much  praised  by  one  party,  and 
too  much^depreeiated  by  another,  has  befallen  this  celebrated 
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Pnrfbtsor.  His  writing*  are  seldom  ?ead»  eie  stiD  sddoner 
quoted,  and  may  be  said  to  have  fallen,  into  nearly  total 
neglect.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this,  much  as  their 
many  excellencies  merit  a  better  £ite«  Some  degree  of  preju- 
dice usually  exists  against  the  head  of  an  extensive  party  in  the 
Church*  A  suspicion  also  attaches  to  Arminius  of  that  Latitu- 
dinarianism  with  which  many  of  the  Remonstrant  divines  are 
insdy  charged,  as  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Curcelkeus,  Limborch, 
Le  Clerc.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  undervalue  theae 
writers,  to  whom  every  theologian  of  this  age  is  indebted  for 
much  important  instruction^  and  whose  works  form  an  imperisb- 
able  monument  of  learning,  industry,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, of  judicious  research.  We  cannot  bestow  on  them  un- 
qualified praise,  because  they  were  lax  on  some  points,  mi 
others  unsound ;  and,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we  believe  that  they  deflected  from  the  primitive  faith  and 
discipline.  The  opinions  of  Arminius  are  further  considered 
as  not  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  even  by  those  who  .are  most  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic 
^stem. 

f  Biit' whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  certun;  and 
Mr.  Nichols  has  done  a  laudable  service  in  introducing  the 
writings  of  Arminius  to  public  notice  in  an  English  dress,  and 
under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  insure  attention.  This 
celebrated  Professor  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  no  ordinary 
writer:  but  as  we  shall  have  another  onportunity  of  estimating 
his  literary  merits,  when  Mr.  Nichols's  remaining  volumes 
make  their  appearance,  we  shall  proceed  to  inform  our  read* 
ers  of  what  nas  been  performed  in  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. 

After  a  short  pre&ce,  and  a  collection  of  testimonies  from  a 
variety  of  authors  in  favoiur  of  Arminius,  and  in  elucidation  of 
his  doctrines,  Mr.  Nichols  enters  upon  the  laborious  task  of 
translating  his  works,  commencing  with  the  Oration  on  bis 
Lifie  and  Death  by  Bertius,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Arminius*.    From  this  oration  we  learn,  that  Arminius^ 
whose  real  name,  Mr.  Nichols  says,  was  James  Hermans,  or, 
according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of  paternity,  Hermanson,  was 
bom  at  Oudewater  in  Holland,  A.  D.  1560.   He  lost  his  father 
while  quite  an  in&nt,  but  Theodore  JSmilius,  a  clergyman  re* 
siding  in  the  town  at  that  time,  charged  himself  with  bis  educa- 
tion, and  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  lus  mind  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religioa 

*  Tlw  edition  we  use  is  in  one  vol.  4to  ,  Francqf.  1631. 
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and  yirtue..    He  found  another  patron  in  Rudolph  Snellius, 
who  took  him  into  Hessia  in  the  year  1575 ;  but  not  long  after- 
wardsy  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends,  he  became  a  stu-* 
dent  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  genius,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  learning  and  virtue. 
He  continued  here  till  the  year  1582,  when  the  honourable 
Senate  of  Amsterdam  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Geneva : 
from  thence  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Basle,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents  and  erudition.     In 
the  year  1587  he  was  recalled  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  assumed 
the  clerical  function,  and  was  no  less  eminent  as  a  preacher, 
than  reverenced  for  his  knowledge,  and  beloved  for  his  virtues. 
But  the  time  was  approaching  when  it  pleased  God  to  exer- 
cise this  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord  with  adversity.     In  the 
year  1603  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  university  of  Leyden;  but  though  he  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  students  from  intricate  disputations  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  those  pure  fountains  of  salvation,  he 
was  opposed  and  vilified.     Having  formed  that  system  of  doc- 
trines which  from  him  was  subsequently  denominated  Arminian- 
ism,  he  openly  avowed  and  maintained  them, — which  occa^oned 
a  violent   controversy,  and  subjected  him  to  reproach   and 
much  personal  hostility.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  severe  disease ;  and,  after  enduring  his  malady  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  Composure,  he  expired  on  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1609. 

In  a  very  long  Appendix,  Mr.  Nichols  has  collected  a  mass 
of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  personal  history  of  Armi- 
nius,  and  to  other  personages  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  those  times.  Had  Mr.  N.  merely  aimed  at  popularity,  he 
would  have  interwoven  these  materials  into  one  continuous 
and  uniform  narration^  which  might  have  been  compressed  into 
half  the  space,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  many  readers.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
acted  judiciously  in  annexing  to  Bertius's  life  such  information, 
together  with  the  authorities,  as  his  extensive  search  into  the 
history  of  that  period  enabled  him  to  supply.  The  produc- 
tion of  authorities  and  copious  extracts  carry  far  greater  weight 
than  the  individual  assertions  of  any  writer;  for  as  he  observes, 
*  when  strengthened  by  respectable  authorities,  many  of  which 
consist  of  original  documents,  while  others  often  serve  to  illus- 
trate more  than  the  subject  immediately  under  review,  the 
'emarks  of  an  individual  assume  greater  importance,  and  prefer 
ligher  claims  to  general  credence."  (Pref.  p.  vii.) 
The  works  of  Arminius  translated  in  the  present  volume  are 
NO.  VI.  VOL.  in,  A  a 
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his  fife  Orations, — the  dechration  of  his  saitinieiits  d^veied 
before  the  States  of  HoUandi — and  part  of  his  Apology  against 
thirty-one  defamatory  articles.  The  two  last  treatises  contain 
a  succinct  but  clear  developement  of  the  system  taught  by 
Arminius.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Declaration,  which  will  both  serve  to  illustrate  the  sentim^its 
of  this  eminent  divine,  and  to  form  a  specimen  of  the  merits 
of  the  translation. 

SSNTDCSNTS  OV   ArMIKIUS  ON   PRED£8TIKATIOir . 

'*  I.  The  first  absolute  decree  of  God  concerning  the  salvatioii  of 
sinful  man,  is  that  by  which  he  decreed  to  appoint  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  for  a  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Priest,  and  King,  who 
might  destroy  sin  by  his  own  death, — might,  by  his  obedience,  obtain 
the  salvation  which  had  been  lost, — and  might  communicate  it  by  his 
own  virtue. 

^'11.  The  second  precise  and  absolute  decree  of  God,  is  that  in  (by) 
which  he  decreed  to  receive  into  favour  those  who  repent  and  beltevej 
and,  in  Christ,  for  his  sake  and  through  him,  to  efiect  the  salvation 
of  such  penitents  and  believers  as  persevered  to  the  end  ;  but  to  leave 
in  sin  and  under  wrath  all  impenitent  persons  and  unbelievers,  and  to 
damn 'them  as  aliens  from  Christ^. 

**  III.  The  third  divine  decree  is  that  by  which  God  decreed  to 
administer,  in  a  sufficient  and  efficacious  manner,  the  means  which  were 
necessary  for  repentance  and  faith ;  and  to  have  such  administratioa 
instituted  (1)  according  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  by  which  God  knows 
what  is  proper  and  becoming  both  to  his  mercy  and  his  severity,  and 
(2)  according  to  Divine  Justice,  by  which  He  is  prepared  to  adopt 
whatever  his  wisdom  may  prescribe  and  put  it  in  execution. 

"  IV.  To  these  succeeds  the  fourth  decree,  by  which  God  decreed 
to  save  and  damn  certain  particular  persons.  This  decree  has  its 
foundation  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  by  which  he  knew  from  all 
eternity  those  individuals  who  would,  through  his  preventing  grace, 
believe,  and,  through  his  subsequent  grace  would  persevere,  according 
to  the  before-described  administration  of  those  means  which  are 
suitable  and  proper  for  conversion  and  faith;  and  by  which  fore- 
knowledge he  likewise  knew  those  who  would  not  believe  and  persefere. 
(p.  589.) 

The  Feee-Will  of  Man. 

**  This  is  my  opinion  concerning  the  Free-will  of  Man : — In  kU 
primiiive  condition^  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 


*  Tboagh  the  sense  is  pretty  much  the  same,  the  two  clauses  are  not  so 
united  in  this  translation  as  in  the  original,  which  we  subjoin  :  <*  Quo  deorr- 
Vit  resipitcgnleB  et  credentes  in  gratiam  recipcre,  eosqne,  perseferaateK  md 
fincm  usque,  salvos  Tacore  in  Cbristo,  propter  Christom  et  per  ChriaUi^  ^ 
impaniteniei  vero  et  infideles  in  peccato  et  sub  ira  derelioquere,  atqu«  ~* 
nare  tanquam  alienos  a  Christo/' 
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was  fidowed  with  sncfa  a  pdrtion  of  knowledgi^  IioliiiaBi  And  polror^ 
,  as  enabled  him  to  undersUmd,  esteem,  consider,  will,  and  to  perlbi^ 
THE  TBt7B  GOOD,  according  to  thjb  commandment  ddivered  to  bim.:  yal 
none  of  these  acts  could  he  do,  except  through  the  assistance  o/Divkm 
Grace*  But  in  his  lapsed  and  sinfiil  state^  man  is  not  capable,  of  and 
by  himself,  either  to  tnink,  to  will,  or  to  do  that  which  is  really  good; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  regenerated  and  renewed  in  his  intel- 
lect, affections,  or  will,  and  in  ail  his  powers^  by  God  in  Christ  through 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  be  qualified  rightly  to  understand,  esteem^ 
consider,  will,  and  perform  whatever  is  truly  good.  When  he  is  made  a 
partaker  of  this  regeneration  or  renovation,  I  consider  that,  since  he 
is  delivered  from  sin,  he  is  capable  of  thinking,  willing,  and  doing  that 
which  is  good,  bat  yet  not  nnihmU  the  continued  aids  ofDwine  Grace^ 
(^  595,  596.) 

The  Grace  of  God. 

"  In  reference  to  Divine  Grace,  I  believe,  (1)  it  is  a  gratuU&UB 
affection^  by  which  God  is  kindly  affected  towards  a  miserable  sinner^ 
and  according  to  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  gives  his  Son,  ^  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  have  eternal  me,* — and  afterw^ds 
he  justifies  him  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  his  sake,  and  adopts  him  into 
the  right  of  sons,  unto  salvation.  (^)  It  is  an  infusion  (both  into  the 
human  understanding,  and  into  the  will  and  affections,)  of  all  those 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  appertain  to  the  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  man, — such  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  &c. ;  for,  without  these 
gracious  gifts,  man  is  not,  sufficient  to  think,  will,  or  do  any  thing  that 
is  good,  (d)  It  is  that  perpetual  assistance  and  continued  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  which  He  acts  upon,  and  excites  to  good, 
the  man  who  has  been  already  renewed,  by  infusing  into  him  salutary 
cogitations,  and  by  inspiring  him  with  good  desires,  that  he  may  thtt# 
actually  will  whatever  is  good ;  and  according  to  which  Gk>d  may  then 
will  and  work  together  with  man,  that  man  may  perform  whatever  he 
wills. 

"  In  this  manner  I  ascribe  to  Grace  the  comhemcehent,  the  con- 
tinuance,   AND   THE   consummation   OF   ALL  GOOD, ^aud    tO    SUch  BXL 

extent  do  I  carry  its  influence,  that  a  man,  though  already  regenerate, 
can  neither  conceive,  will,  nor  do  any  good  at  all,  nor  resist  any  evil 
temptation,  without  this  preventing  and  exciting,  t»:i:  following  and  cO' 
operating  grace"  (p.  597 — ^600.) 

From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  be  able  to  jiidge  of  the 
mamier  in  which  the  translation  has  been  executed.  The 
style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  easy;  and,  having  compared  it  with 
the  original  in  a  variety  of  passages,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
confidence  in  its  genial  faithfulness  and  accuracy*  In  sOni6 
instances  we  observed,  a  little  freedom  in  the  translation,  a^it^ 
indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  in  rendering  the 
expresatve  terseness  of  the  classic  languages :  but  for  the  ra^t 
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part  we  found  it  more  dofle,  and  less  parmphnsticy  liian  is 
Qsnal  with  translatioiis  from  the  Latin  into  oar  Temacular 
ieogoe*  The  text  is  accompanied  with  notes  which  embody  a 
great  deal  of  information^  and  are  iUostratiye  of  the  Aadior, 
as  well  as  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Those  which  give  an 
acoonnt  of  the  celebrated  Synod  of  Dort  are  particnlaily  de- 
serving of  attention.    They  extend  firom  p.  409  to  p.  516. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification 
which  we  have  derived  from  this  first  volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
translation  of  Arminius.  It  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his 
learning  and  abilities,  evincing  indeSsitigable  perseverance,  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  laborious  research.  It  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  a  layman  and  printer  in  Lcm- 
don,  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  literature,  amid  the  indispensable  claims 
of  bunness ; — ^he  may  adopt  the  language  of  our  great  lexicogra- 
|dier,  and  say  that  his  work  was  written,  **  not  in  the  soft  ob- 
scurities of  retirenient,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction.**  The  ardour  of  lite- 
tary  inquiry  is  not  easily  repressed ;  and  Mr.  Nichols,  by  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Ar- 
minianism,  has,  under  circumstances  but  little  favourable  to 
9tudy,  acquired  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  valuable  labours;  be- 
cause, whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  system  which  he 
has  espoused,  his  work  is  calculated  beyond  those  of  almost 
any  other  contemporary  writer,  to  throw  light  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  dispute,  which  forms  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  annals  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries. 


The  Life  of  Eraemus ;  wUh  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Sude  of  LiU- 
raJtmrt  between  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Cenktriest  hy  Chaxlxs 
BuTLsa,  Esq.  of  LtncoMs^Inn*  8vo.  pp.  244.  78.  6d«  LondoB. 
1825. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  we  believe,  that  Erasnms,  firing 
during  the  first  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  endeavours 
to  steer  his  course  quietly  and  safely  between  the  Papists  and 
Reformists,  gave  some  offence  to  both,  and  fully  satisfied  neither 
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party.    Db  began  with  affronting  the  religious  orders  among 
the  former,  by  some  rather  bold  attacks  oh  the  mummeries^ 
deceptions,  and  rude  manners  of  the  monks ;  and  soon  after 
almost  disgusted  the  latter,  by  his  timid  abandonment  of  Li;^ 
ther,  whose  proceedings,  as  Mr.  Butler  himself  acknowledges^  ' 
he  at  first  approved,  being  startled,  (or  rather  almost  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,)  at  the  "  seditiosa  libertas,"  as  he  called  it, 
wherewith  the  German  Reforlner  attacked  the  Papal  power, 
and  which  he  certainly  suspected,  would,  in  due  time,  re- 
ceive due  chastisement  from  the  latter.    His  conduct,  indeed, 
was  so  notoriously  inconsistent,  that  notwithstanding  Beza'a 
sprightly  epigram,  to  account  for  the  singular  circumstance  of 
all  his  portraits  being  drawn  only  half-lengthy  it  has  been  conp 
jectured  that  it  was  expressly  done  to  stigmatize  his  Ao^mea- 
sures,  in  those  trying  and  important  times.     We  are  not  going 
to  abuse  Erasmus :  he  was  certainly  a  great  scholar,  and  very 
amiable  as  respected  his  love  of  peace,  order,  and  Quietness ; 
but  he  mistook  the  matter,  as  far  as  regarded  the  Rerormation, 
and  betrayed  himself  grievously  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence. So  much  so,  that  while  we  would  wish  him  to  have 
lived  and  died  a  Protestant, — which  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
as  to  his  external  conduct, — we  think  the  Papists  have  no  great 
reason  to  pride  themselves  upon  his  adherence  to  their  cause, 
since  we  have  it  under  his  own  hsoid,  that  not  being  made  for  s 
martyr,  he  might  have  easily  been  induced  to  side  with  the 
strongest  party,  though  it  should  be  with  some  sacrifice  of 
truth.      Who  would  venture  to  boast  much  of  such  an  ad- 
herent, on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance,  as  religion? 
Mr.  Butler  seems  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  the  vulgar 
say,  rather  inadvertendy,  by  adopting  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus, as  given  by  Burigni,  who,  after  seeking  to  define  a  heretic^ 
concludes,  that  Erasmus  '^  could  be  no  heretic,  because  no 
person   was  ever   less  obstinate,  or  ntore  submissive  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  himself,"  p.  SI 5.    This  is  certainly  an 
admirable  description  of  a  non-heretic;  only,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  ourselves,  (not  M«  Burigni  or  Mr.  Butler,)  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  Er&smus  proved  cmly 
a  little  more  obstinate,  or  a  little  less  submissive  ?  for  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  a  very  litde  would  have  turned  the  scale  in 
our  favour.  In  fact,  he  was  a  quiet  and  a  very  timid  mauj  but  a 
^eat  scholar,  and  much  given  to  the  "new  learning/*  of  which 
the  Papists  expressed,  and  reasonably  expressed,  so  great  dread. 
We  are  confident,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  outward  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  See  of  Rome^  he  ought  to  have  been, 
f  he  was  not,  a  decided  Protestant 
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Mr.  Buder  is  caveAil  to  tell  vs/  how  mmy,  tad  \dio  thev 
were»  that  had  written  the  life-of  EraeniiiSy  before  he  undertook 
the  task ;  but  he  does  not  exactly  tell  us,  why  he  hisiself  was 
oiduoed  to  become  one  of  his  biographers;    We  should  be  very 
sorry  to  impute  to  him  any  wrong  motivei  but  he  must  excuse 
us  for  suspecting  rather  a,  partial  one.    It  seems  to  us,  we  must 
-confess,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book»  that  he  has  been 
somewhat  anxious  to  shew,  tibat  so  far  from  the  cause  of  Catho- 
lieism  being  at  all  endangered  or  affected  by  the  revival  and 
piogress  of  learning,  the  latter  was  n^vw  quite  eittinct  during 
the  very  darkest  of  the  dark  ages.    That  it  was  even  encou- 
raged by  some  Popes  duringthe  course  of  those  dark  ages,  and 
at  the  very  period  of  the  Keformation,  countenanced  by  the 
Papal  See, — as  the  very  case  of  Erasmus  tends  to  prove.     We 
any  certainly  be  mistaken  in  this  investigation  of  motives,  (a 
most  precarious  inquiry  at  all  events,)  but  as  it  seems  to  us  so, 
we  may  not  conceal  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  shew  how  we  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
-dusion,  by  regularly  following  Mr.  Butler  himself  through  the 
'Course  of  his  Remarks.  In  his  first  chapter  he  gives  us  a  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  literature  during  the  middle  ages,  from 
600  to  1467,  beginning  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  then  pursues  his  way,  through,  not  all  the  middle  ages  in 
regular  succession,  but  more  particularly  the  tenth,  eleventhj 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  motive 
assigned  for  this  Introduction  to  the  liife  of  Erasmm,  is,  that 
as  '*  nothing  reflects  so  much  honour  upon  his  memory,  aa  the 
services  which  he  rendered  by  his  exunple  and  labours  to  sacred 
and  profane  learning,  it  is  fit  that  the  state  of  letters  at  the  time 
«f  his  birth,  should  be  properly  kno^n  and  luMlerstood/'  There 
is  to  foe  sure  a  piretfy  wide  gap  in  the  annak  of  literature  be- 
tween Homer  and  Erasmus,  yet  Mr.  Butler  begins  with  the 
former,  and  ventures  a  conjecture  as  to  the  production  of  his 

Seat  work,  (a  prodigy^  as  be  reasonably  tinough  calh  it,)  which 
Ls  something  in  it  so  new,  to  ourselves  at  least,  that»  coming 
from  such  a  writer,  we  cannot  omit  to  trsossciibe  it  It  having 
been  an  old  opimdn  that  Homer  acquired  his  knowledge  firora 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  from  India ;  and  £&:  WiUiaia 
Jones  having  discovered  an  identity  between  the  Indian,  Gre- 
cito,  and  Italian  deities ;  and  o&er  orientalists,  a'gjpeat  affini^ 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  not  mdy  as  to  the  languages 
simply,  but  in  their  poetical  measures,  Mr.  &itkar  very  modesdy 
proposes  the  following  solution  of  the  difiicultieB  attending  the 
wtiAings  of  Homer,  with  r^ard  to  his  mythology,  aad  the  per* 
fection  of  his  poetical  style. 
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**  Tlmt  tWe  existed  in  ceitral  A«a,  a  civilized  and  powerful  nation, 

in  which  the  Sanscrit  language  was  spoken,  and  the  religion  of  Brama 
prevailed ;  that  the  initiated  might  reconcile  it,  by  emblematical  ex- 
planation, with' philosophy ;  but  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  at  large,  it*  was  the  rankest  idolatry ;  that,  com- 
paring what  the  writers  on  India,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  relate  of  a 
celebrated  man,  whom  they  severally  call  Budda^  Sommonocoddom, 
Fohi  and  Xaha,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  same 
person,  and  a  reformer  of  the  Sanscrit  creed  and  ceremonial ;  that  his 
reformed  system  may  be  called  Buddyism ;  that  this  still  prevails  in 
Tartary,  China,  and  numerous  Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  but  thai 
Sanscritism  still  exists  in  Hindustan ; — ^that,  either  before  or  after  the 
Buddyistic  sdiism,  and  not  far  from  the  sera  usually  assigned  to  the 
fabulous,  ages,  the  Sanscritans  spread  their  doctrines  and  languages, 
though  not  their  caistes,  over  the  countries  which  lay  on  the  westward 
of  them ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  became  the  religious 
creed  a|id  language  both  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  that  civilization  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  at  this  period,  among  the  Sanscritans ; 
that  those,  who  introduced  them  into  Greece,  were  called  Pelasgi ; 
that  those,  who  introduced  them  into  Italy,  acquired  the  appellation.of 
Hetruscans  ;  that,  by  degrees,  the  Sanscrit  was  moulded  into  the 
Greek  language ;  that,  from  the  Greek  it  degenerated  in  Italy,  into 
the  Latin ;  that  this  state  of  things  continued,  in  Greece,  till  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  about  eighty 
y6ars  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and  in  Italy,  until  the  period  usually 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  when,  from  some  unknown 
event,  the  glories  of  Hetruria  were  considerably  impaired ;  that,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  and  HeracHdse  in  Peloponnesus,  but, 
while  the  former  traditionary  learning  of  Greece  was  still  remembered^ 
Homer  wrote ;  that,  in  the  confusion,  which  followed  this  event,  the 
memory  of  Homer  and  the  preceding  and  contemporary  poets  was 
lost ;  that  the  minor  poets  never  revived,  but  that  the  super-eminent 
merit  of  Isomer  buoyed  up  his  strains  against  the  overwhelming 
waves  of  time,  and  restored  them  to  celebrity.**    (Pp.  4,  5.) 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Butler,  in  p.  10,  speaking 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
bears  rather  too  hardly  on  some  of  the  invaders,  in  the  foUowmg 
account  of  matters.  **  The  Barbarians  assaulted  the  empire 
on  every  side,  without  distinction  between  what  was  sacred  and 
what  was  profane,  aiid  without  respect  for  age  ot  sex,  destroyed 
or  ravaged  all  around  them."  We  are  so  used  to  speak  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  as  the  destroyers  of  every  thing  valuable 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  at  Rome,  as 
scarcely  to  allow  them  the  credit  of  any  refined  fecflings  what- 
soever. But  who  could  act  iflore  nobly  or  gfenerously  than  the 
first  invader  of  the  imperial  eity,  even  Akric  ?— ^wnile  Rome 
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was  closely  besieged  by  his  army,  he  acttudly  eompdled  his 
troops  to  restore  a  convoy  of  provisions  which  they  had  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  to  the  city,  and  even  reproved  them  for  med- 
dling with  so  essential  a  supply.    And  though  he  had  been 
many  times  deceived  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  he  yet  did  aU 
he  could  to  moderate  the  violence  and  vengeance  of  his  array, 
on  the  capture  of  the  city,  directing  them  to  spare  the  women 
and  the  churches,  and  directing  that  the  latter  should  be  re- 
garded as   secure  asylums  to  all  who  took  refiige  in  them. 
Even  some  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  Italians  of 
modem  times  have  asserted,  that  **  the  Goths  and  Vandals  did 
much  less  mischief  than  b  generally  believed*"    These  are  the 
very  words  of  Algarotti;  and  Chravina  nearly  agrees  with  him. 
The  Epistles  indeed  of  Cassiodorus  are  sufficient  to  siiew,  that 
the  Gothic  kings,  '^so  injuriously  accused  of  the  rum  of  anti- 
quity,'* (which  IS  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gribbon)  were,  in  fact, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Roman  monuments ;  some  extraordinary 
edicts  being  published  to  this  very  effisct.    Mr.  Buder  does 
indeed  quaBfy  matters  a  Uttle  afterwards,  by  observing,  p.  11, 
that  *^  in  every  part  of  what  are  termed  the  dark  a^esy  there 
was  less  ignorance  and  superstition  than  is  genenfiy  repre- 
sented,** and  that  ''there  are  grounds  to  suspect  that  sound 
learning  and  science  b^an  to  revive  in  Europe  sooner  than  is 
generally  imaffined."    But  we  must  confess  we  were  gready 
surprised  at  me  citation  from  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi  imme- 
diately following,  which  being  adduced  to  prove  that  in  the 
tenth  century  and  the  four  centuries  immediately  preceding, 
there  were   **  same  judicious  historians, — some  subtle  philoso- 
phers,— some  learned  theologians, — and  some  poets,"    M.  Si- 
monde is  carefiil  himself  to  tell  us,  that  this  amounted  to  no 
actual  revival  of  learning,  that  they  were  not  to  be  r^arded  as 
''the  representatives  of  their  contemporaries^ — diat   ^'it  is 
impossible  to  recognize  in  their  style  the  times  in  which  they 
lived" — ^that  they  can  be  considered  as  only  "imitators  of  the 
language  and  thoughts  of  a  former  age"* — and  that  they  ''do  not 
belong  to  modem  Eterature."    These  are  all  M.  Simonde's  own 
expressions :  and  yet  what  is  the  conclusion  Mr.  Buder  draws 
in  nis  short  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ?     "  Few  discerning 
readers  of  the  passage  cited  in  die  text,  will  not  admire  it^ 
they  may  think  that  &r.  Cave  should  have  paused  before  he 
denominated  the  tenth  century  the  'scBculum  obscurwn*^  Now 
we  verily  think  M.  Simonde  himself  has  stamped  tliis  very 
character  on  the  same  age,  by  regarding  the  few  historiaiB, 
philosophers,  dieologians,  and  poets,  whom  he  mentions  as 
such  great  writers,  and  marked  exceptions^  as  in  no  manner  to 
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seem  to  belong  to  that  age.    ''  They  breathed/'  says  he,  **  a 
spirit  of  a  former  age ; "  and  did  not  resemble  their  ^^contem* 
poraries."    Perhaps,  then,  after  all,  Dr.  Cave  had  no  need  to 
pause;  and  yet  he  does  some  justice,  possibly  to  the  very  per- 
sons M.  Simonde  admires^  (two  out  of  four  he  expressly  names,) 
but  at  least  to  a  few  writers  of  that  age,  **  Pauci  hoc  sasculum 
omarunt  scriptores  eruditi.**  Now  had  he  said  multi,  he  would 
clearly  have  contradicted  M.  Simonde ;  but  why  Mr.  Butler 
should  wish  to  raise  the  character  of  this  age^  this  **  stjeculum 
obseurum,"  as  we  still  think  it  was,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture ;  since  one  of  the  marks  of  the  age,  according  to  Dr. 
Cave,  is  as  follows ;  and  we  believe  it  could  not  be  contradicted : 
**  Deformarunt   detestanda  schismata  etiam  in  ipso  Romana 
sedis  sinu,  turpissima  paparum  vitce,  et  abominanda  flagiiia, 
in  republica  Christiana  hactenus  inaudita"     After  all,   the 
title  '^obscurum"  is  acknowledged  as  an  oZc?  and  proper  title 
of  the  age,  *'  inopia  scriptorum,  *  by  Baronius.     In  fact.  Dr. 
Cave  rests  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  this  learned  Cardinal 
of  the  sixteenth  century:  **  haec  ibi  et  multo  plura  eminentissi- 
mus  et  doctissimus  Cardinalis/*  are  his  words. 

We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  the  credit  given  pp.  13, 
14,  to  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  for  possessing  much  of  the 
learning  of  the  eleventh  century,  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
astronomy ;  though  the  chief  merit  of  all  these  attainments 
clearly  belongs  to  the  Mohammedans :  and  as  for  Sylvester's 
Christian  flock,  their  simplicity  and  dulness  stand  recorded, 
in  the  conclusions  they  drew  from  this  very  knowledge  of  their 
master.  They  were  persuaded,  it  seems,  that  he  had  raised  him- 
self to  the  tiara  by  magical  arts.  This  also  we  have  upcm  the 
authority  of  a  Cardinal,  who  hints  at  some  odd  dealings  with 
the  devil  into  the  bargain.  ^^  Benno  Cardinalis  de  vita  et  rebus 
gestis  Hildebrandi  papae" 

Of  the  twelfth  century  Mr.  Butler  gives  a  very  fair  account 
in  his  remarks  on  the  *' Scholastics.*'  We  grant  all  that  he  says 
of  their  industry,  intense  application,  thirst  after  knowledge, 
(such  as  it  was,)  of  their  subtlety,  and  extraordinary  reasoning 
powers :  but  there  we  must  stop.  Indeed  Mr.  Butler  himself 
laments  the  obscurity,  ^dryness,  and  general  inutility  of  their 
very  curious  labours.  Even  those  that  were  bestowed  on  subjects 
decidedly,  interesting,  and  which  might  still  excite  no  small  ad- 
miration,  must  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  literature, 
as  totally  ^rown  away.  Few  could  find  time  to  read  such 
volumes  now;  much  less  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  subtle 
disputations  and  endless  distinetions. 
Mr.  Butler's  short  account  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
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•rt8«  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  eimaut,  caneet»  afid  ellte^ 
iaimng.  Mr.  Butler  is  inclined,  p«  SO,  to  fix  on  the  reign  of 
ourHenry  the  Second,  as  the  '^golden  aera  of  the  nmldle 
ages  ;'*  and  he  speaks,  almost  in  terms  of  resentment^  of  the 

S'oss  neglect  shown  to  the  memory  of  our  countryman  Rog^ 
aeon*  Perhaps  he  is  right  enough,  for  we  much  doulit 
whether  some  of  our  most  modem  (tifcaveries,  (as  they  are 
called,)  and  for  which  others  have  obtained  credit,  not  only 
here  but  in  foreign  countries,  might  not  be  traced  back  to  him* 
In  some  few  instances  it  has  been  done,  but  still  he  is  not  so 
wdl  known  as  he  should  be.  He  belongs  pretty  strictly  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  having  been  bom  in  1214,  and  dyinff  in 
1292.  ''He  had  enemies,''  says  Mr.  Butler,  "but  he  had 
many  powerful  friends,  and  he  was  patronized  by  every  Pope 
of  his  time/'  We  have  some  reason  for  citing  this  remark,  as 
will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

In  the  fourteenth  centurv,  Mr,  Butler  observes,  *^  some  hardy 
spirits  disturbed  Aristotle  s  reign,  by  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry^ 
which  then  discovered  itsdf,  and  has  ever  since  been  on  the 
increase ;"  and  he  quotes  Mosheim  in  proof  of  what  he  says, 
alleging  particularly  the  case  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  as  an  en- 
coumger  of  the  study  of  ''.Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  oriental 
lafflsguages  in  schools  and  seminaries,  to  qualify  persons  to  dis* 
pute  with  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and  to  propagate  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  East.*'  Here  the  purposes  of  sudi  an  euoa* 
tagement  on  the  part  of  Clement  are  distinctly  mentioned,  and 
are  no  doiibt  to  be  credited.  Kor  would  we  willingly  withhold 
from  any  Pope  any  praise  that  may  be  due  to  him,  as.  an  en* 
oourager  of  learning.  But  when  Mr.  Butler  sfeems  to  confi>nnd 
ibe  encouragement  of  leamii^  wkh  the  enoonragemeot  of 
**  bee  inquiry,"  we  must  beg  to  look  a  httle  more  narrowly 
into  the  spirit  of  particular  times  and  seasons.  We  can  believe 
that  Clement  the  Fifth  did  encourage  the  acquisiticm  of  the 
leumed  languages  for  the  ends  mentioned.  We  can  equally 
beKete  ihat  on .  the  first  rerival  of  letters  in  Italy,  tfaroufih 
the  mflttz  of  kamed  Greeks,  on  the  taking  of  Constantinopk, 
^every  branch  of  learning,  every  science,  and  every  art,  fiiimd 
liiimiftceBt  prciecian  in  Nkboias  Y.  Sixtns  IV*  and  many 
other  Pojpes/'  Mr.  Butlor  happens  to  add,  anumg  the  encoo* 
«agers  of  leamiag  at  this  time,  however,  JmoaeB  fV.  of  Soot* 
land  and  Henry  VlII.  of  England.  Now  upon  the  character 
of  the  latter,  we  must  dilate  a  little,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  dear 
m  much  of  the  myabery  that  haoga  over  Mr«  Biider*s  book. 
There  can,  wo  think,  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  Mr.  Buder's 
^'~'—  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  notion  that  the  Popes,  so 
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Ai*  from  being  enemies  to  kaming,  werb  among  the  firiSt  to 
promote  it ;  and  that  in  truth,  that  "  universal  tendency  to  a 
new  and  betber  order  of  things,"  which  distinguished  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries*  through  the  revival  of  letters 
was  as  grateful  to  the  Catholics,  the  Popes  particularly,  as 
to  the  iProtestaiits. 

Nov  who  would  go  about  to  deny  that  Henry  VIII.  was  an 
encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  as  well  as  his  contem^- 
porary  Leo  X — ^for  did  not  the  former  found  ajnd  endow  col- 
leges, and  even,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Professorships 
of  Divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine  ?    But 
did  he  equally  encourage  free  inquiry  ?    Let  those  two  emi* 
nent  Catholics,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  be  al«- 
lowed  to  answer  from  their  graves : — wete  they  permitted,  being 
Catholics,  to  question  his  supremacy  in  tiie  Church  ?    Let  the 
many  victims  who    equally  suffered,  being  ProtestcmiSi  tot 
denying  his  six  famous  articles,  answer.     Let  these  tell  us 
whether  there  is  no  difference  between  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  and  &e  encouragement  of  free  inquiry.     Did  Luther 
find  that  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men.  Pope 
Leo  X.  an  encourager  of  free  inquiry  ?    Were  not  the  Jesuits, 
who  appeared  first  in  the  very  year  in  which  Henry  VIII. 
feunded  four  -of  his  five  professorships  (1S40)  encouragers  of 
learning  ?  eminently  so,  no  doubt.     But  did  they  encourage 
any  free  inquiries  to  go  forward  into  the  state  and  condUion  of 
the  Roman  Church;  of  its  Clergy;  its  high  claims  to  powev 
and  authority  and  infidlibility ;  and  other  questionable  points  of 
thai  descriptioxi  ? — Was  it  any  great  encouragemient  to  free 
inquury,   in  the  midst  of  that  Uaze  of  learning  which  began 
to  slmie  through  a  p«:t  of  the  fourteenth  and  ail  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  some  ox  Mr.  Butler's  papal  encounters  of  learned 
men  at  Rome,  to  put  forth  tfarir  index  expurgaiorius  as  an 
extinguialier  upon  the  works  of  any  troublesome  free  inquirers, 
whose  names  tliey  might  iiisert  at  will?     How  came  Leo  th^ 
Tendi,  we  n^y  ask,  in  his  great  encouragement  of  learning,  to 
issue  in  1515  severe  restrictions  against  the  printing  or  peh« 
Ikking  of  any  books  trsmslated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew^  of 
Arable;  and  threaten  at  the  vary  same  time  to  excommuoi- 
eate  any  who  should  be  so  bold  as  to  find  faidt  with  die  jprofane 
poeaas  t>f  Ariosto,  or  ohstruct  their  isale  ?     In  {act,-^or  so  it 
•eeiBS   to  hxre  been,  accordii^  to  Mosheim^ — there  was  no 
appaveait   disooaeagement  of  kaming,  even  oi  free  inquiry^ 
upoa  tolerated  subjects,  before  Luther;   but  any  attadc  on 
the  aoprenacy  of  the  papal  See,  or  on  the  temporal  intei^srts 
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of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  order,  were  sore  of  being  pretty 
soon  checked  and  restrained. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  come  to  the  life  of  Erasmns— a 
life  already  very  well  known  to  the  learned,  but  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  certainly  written  in  so  masterly  and  agreeable  a 
style,  that  it  must  be  difficult,  we  should  think,  for  any  man 
to  stop  when  he  has  begun  to  read  it,  till  he  fiiirly  arrives  at 
the  end*    Mr.  Butler  is  so  often  found  to  be  correct  in  his  nu- 
merous publications,  and  writes  with  such  an  apparent  com- 
mand of  knowledge,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  fancy 
him  accurate  in  all  he  advances.    He  speaks,  certainly,  as 
if  upon  historical  points  he  were  infallible.     He  has  latdy, 
however,  forfeited  some  of  his  credit;  and  we   may  be  en- 
couraged to  approach  him,  as  a  more  ordinary  and   common 
writer,  than  we  had  formerly  supposed  him  to  be.     On  some 
subjects,  he  has  of  late  manifesdy  evinced  considerable  preju- 
dice; we  win  not  say  blindness,  for  we  think  he  might  see  better 
if  he  would.    We  confess  that  recent  circumstances  have  led 
us  to  regard  a  life  of  Erasmus,  just  at  this  time,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Butler,  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

Erasmus  had  the  misfortune  to  be,  in  his  birth,  the  ill^iti- 
mate.offspring  of  parents  mu<;h  attached  to  each  other,  and  who 
would  have  entered  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  had  they  been  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  own  inclinations;  or  had  they  been  fiurly 
dealt  with  by  those  who  opposed  their  union, — ^whidi  was  not  die 
case.  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  year 
1467.    He  was  named,  after  his  father,  Gerard.  But,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  adopted  other  names,  which 
would  seem  to  make  him  quite  a  di^rent  person.     First,  he 
latinised  Gerard  into  Desiderius,  which  signifies  the  "  desired," 
answerable  to  the  French  '*  didier ;"  then  added  the  Greek  ap- 
pellative oi Erasmus f  or  the  **  amiable,**  and  to  denote  the  place 
of  his  birth,  added  to  that  the  Latin  term  Roterodamus.   Jl^wd  it 
is  odd  enough  that  he  should  commit  a  blunder  in  the  adoption 
of  these  learned  appellations.    It  should  have  been  Eoieroikh' 
mius  and  Erasmius.  The  latter  Erasmus  himself  admowledged 
by  calling  a  godson,  the  child  of  Froben  the  Printer,  by  the 
corrected  name.     He  was,  like  many  other  geniuses,  accounted 
dull  at  school — at  least  at  his  first  school  at  Tergaa.     A^r- 
wards,  at  Daventer,  his  abilities  soon  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood.    Here  he   began  to  receive  the   encooragement  he 
wanted, — ^to  acquire  a  confidence    in  his  own  tadents.    He 
was  very  gratefiu  in  his  acknowledgment  of  such  advantages, 
while  they  continued ;  but  an  instance  of  undeserved 
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ment  had.  nearly  ruined  ajly  haying  gready  offended  and  dis- 
gusted bis  susceptible,  mind.  He  irery  early  lost  his  parents, 
whom  he  deeply  lamented,  and  with  reason,  according  to  all 
accounts.  For  though  their  early  imprudence  had  involved 
him  in  some  disgrace, — a  disgrace  afterwards  aggravated  and 
exaggerated  by  illiberal  adversaries,  as  if  it  could  have  been 
personal  with  regard  to  himself,  their  case  was  decidedly  a. 
cruel  one ; — ^but  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  guardians  of  Erasmus  seems  worse  than'  all.  We 
shall  give  it  in  Mr.  Butler's  words : — 

"  Gerard  (the  father  of  Erasmus)  appointed  three  guardians  of 
his  children ;  they  sent  their  wards  to  an  obscure  convent  of  friars  at 
Bois-le-Duc ;  the  plague  reached  it,  and  they  returned  to  Tergau. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  their  guardians ;  they  had  spent  all 
the  money  of  their  ward :  aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  this 
exposed  them,  they  endeavoured  to  induce  their  wards  to  enter  a  mo- 
nastery at  Sion  in  Delft,  conceivii^  it  probable  that,  by  this  and  some 
further  manoeuvres,  all  inquiries  respecting  the  fortunes  of  their  wards 
might  be  stifled.  At  fir^t,  both  the  youths  warmly  objected  to  the 
measure,  but  Anthony,  was  soon  brought  over,  and  entered  into  a 
religious  order :  here^  he  entirely  disappears  from  history."  (P.  38.) 

Erasmus  resisted  his  guardians,  but  only  to  be  inveigled 
"  by  improper  artifices"  (is  his  own  expression)  into  another 
monastery  at  Stein ;  where,  however,  he  seems  to  have  spent 
his  time  pleasantly  enough  at  first,  though  he  had  taken  the 
habit  of  a  novice,  says  Mr.  B.,  ^'not  without  some  unwilling- 
ness." How  much  of  a  boy  he  was  at  this  period,  though  a 
professed  conventualist  of  Austin  Friars,  may  be  collected  from 
a  story  told,  p.  40,  which  we  must  abridge.  He  got  up  in 
a  tree,  it  seems,  to  steal  some  apples,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  the  superior  of  the  convent.  The  wily  youth,  knowing  there 
was  in  the  convent  a  lay  brother  that  was  lame,  jumped  down 
from  the  tree,  and  went  limping  away.  The  trick  succeeded 
admirably.  The  poor  lame  youth,  who  had  not  seen  or  tasted 
an  apple,  was  accused,  and  against  all  evidence  convicted,  and 
severely  punished.  Here  again  we  shall  suppress  our  own 
reflections,  since  we  have  Mr.  Butler's  to  record.  **  How 
greatly  are  we  interested,"  says  he,  "in  the  actions  of  illustri- 
ous men,  when  we  read  with  plecuure  even  this  trifling  story." 
We  have  only  ventured  to  Italianise  the  printing  of  two  words 
in  this  reflection,  which  we  think  the  lay  brother  might  have 
wished  tok  have  seen  altered. 

In  the  convent  at  Stein  Erasmus  wrote  several  of  his  early 
works,  but  at  length  grew  tired  of  a  monastic  Ufe :  "  its  fish 
diet,"   says  Mr,  Butler,    *^  its  long  fasts,  its  interruptions  of 


■hepf  daagfeed  wMi  him ;  nA^  ahtoiuirfy  defotpd  to  glaiy  u 
lie  wa8|  it  ffrieved  him  that  so  long  a  propcwrtfam  of  eveij 
twenty-four  hours  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  religions  exercises 
and  religions  ceremonials^**  (p.  4S.)  In  the  29th  year  of  his 
age,  however,  he  got  released,  dirouffh  the  interposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cambray,  who,  having,  heard  of  his  talents  and 
ffood  character,  wished  to  take  him  in  his  suite  to  Rome.  The 
jonmey,  indeed,  did  not  take  place,  but  Erasmus  obtained  a 
pension:  in  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  it  was 
ul  paid.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  carried  bun  to  Paris,  a&er 
haviiu^  been  ordained  priest,  Feb.  1403* 

In  his  8rd  Chapter,  Mr.  B.  dwells  much  on  die  schocds  of 
the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  during  the  middle  ages,  as  wro* 
motive  of  the  restoration  of  leamine,  and  chieflv  so ;  voa  he 
.  tells  us  that  many  of  them  were  founded  by,  or  taken  under  die 
protection  of  the  Popes,  and  that  these  were  called,  *'  pontifi* 
cal  schools  or  colleges.**  All  this  may  be  very  true,  as  &r  as  it 
goes;  but  who  can  look  back  to  the  irivium  and  quadrivhtm  of 
those  seminaries,  or  the  scholastic  circles  of  sciences  into  which 
they  were  afterwards  .enlarged,  as  tendii^,  under  pontifical 
protection,  to  any  thing  l&e  that  revival  of  literature,  ¥^ch, 
at  the  sera  of  the  Reformation,  opened  the  door  to  free  incfuiry, 
not  in  grammar,  music,  arithmetic,  or  the  classics,  but  in  tlungs 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
pontifical  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  that  duurch  ?  We 
cannot  help  asking  these  questions,  when  we  see  the  Popes 
brought  forward, — ^the  Popes  even  of  the  dark  ages, — as  ge« 
nuine  encouragers  of  learning. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Butler  step  by  step  in 
his  entertaining  account  of  the  life  of  Erasmus;  in  die  ditails 
of  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  application,  of  his  low  and 
often  distressing  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  of  his  difleKent 
patrons  and  patronesses.  We  feel  some  pride  in  the  credic 
given  to  our  countryman^  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  the  most  gratefiil 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  most  constant  of  his  patrons.  Having  do 
very  strong  health,  it  was  well  for  Erasmus,  that  when  he  fell 
ill,  he  could  get  cured  without  any  very  weighty  calls  upon  his 
scanty  purse.  We  are  told,  p.  49,  that  being  ill  at  Paris,  he 
Opened  a  communication  with  St.  Genevieve,  the  tutehr  saint 
of  that  pious  metropolis,  promising,  in  the  height  of  his  disor- 
der, that  if  she  would  help  him,  he  would  write  some  verses 
upon  her, — with  which  iS^^  Genevieve  was  so  much  flattered  and 
delighted,  that  she  immediately  took  him  in  hand;  so  that  his 
physician,  finding  whom  be  had  called  in,  and  not  waiting  even 
for  a  consultation,  or  any  more  fees,  made  his  bow,^  observing 
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to  hin^  *'  You  no  longer  have  any  occasion  for  nqr  assistance ; 
the  sdnt  whom  you  have  invoked  is  more  powerful  than  the 
whole  college  of  physicians."  The  fever,  it  seems,  immediately 
left  him;  and,  as  Mr.  B.  says,  '*  he  was,  (that  is,  Erasmus  was !) 
highly  delighted  with  his  miraculous  cure."  Poor  Erasmus ! 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  B.  is  not  rather 
afraid  of  adding  largely  to  the  adversaries  ^of  Catholic  emanci^ 
pation  by  this  story,  (matter  of  fact  we  mean.)  What  will  our 
College  of  Physicians  in  Warwick  Lane  (we  beg  pardon^  Pall 
Mall  East)  be  inclined  to  think  of  it?  We  merely  throw  out  a 
hint.  It  is  odd  enough,  but  quite  true^  that  the  very  next  sen* 
tence  to  the  above  relation  is  as  follows^  (p.  50.)  '^  It  does  not 
appear  that  be  (that  is,  Erasmus)  bestowed  much  time  either 
upon  philosophy  or  theology.  As  they  were  then  taught  in 
the  schools,  they  could  bare  little  attraction  for  him.'*  Some 
comfort,  however,  to  the  physical  tribe  Mr.  Butler  suppliesi 
pp.  59,  60,  where  we  find  that,  being  ill  at  Paris,  at  a  sub* 
sequent  time,  Erasmus  sighed  for  the  help  and  assistance  of 
his  medical  friend  in  England,  the  celebrated  LinacrCf  of 
Oxfocd.^  This  seems  to  set  matters  almost  straight ;  and  we 
should  say  Erasmus  was  wiser  in  the  last  than  in  the  former 
instance, — especially  if  the  Sorbonne  judged  rightly  of  him, 
which  actually  anathematized  him  for  being  an  enemy  to  the 
saints  among  other  things.  But  Erasmus,  turning  from  those 
schools,  which  had  no  attractions  for  him,  soon  began  to 
go  his  own  way  to  work,  and  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  the  study  and  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language. 
Mr.  Butler  sums  up,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  nume- 
rous difficulties  this  great  scholar  had  to  struggle  with,  in  the 
course  of  these  studies,  (pp.  51,  52)  and  speaks  feelingly  of 
what  every  friend  to  learning  must  still  lament,  his  frequent 
want  of  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  often  drove  him  to 
the  severe  mortification  of  having  to  ask  for  money.  If  he  could 
have  hved  upon  honours  and  compliments,  they  were  profusely 
poured  upon  him :  and  who  can  say,  they  were  more  than  he 
deserved?  It  is  highly  entertaining  to  read  the  accounts,  not 
only  of  these  distinctions,  but  of  the  intimacy  formed  by  Eras- 
mus with  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  but  particularly  our  own.  Erasmus  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  each  of  our  English  Universities,  holding  two 
professorships  at  Cambridge,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop 
Fisher ;  and  was  well  known  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey,  to 
the  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  royal  master,  he  dedi- 
cated several  of  his  works,  though  it  seems  very  certain  that 
Wolsey  was  no  fevouvite  with  him.     Mr.  B.  is  careful  to  tell 
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U8  how  much  he  liked  England^  and  how  many  friends  he  found 
there;  but  among  the  many  delights  he  enumerates  in  his 
letters  to  his  friends,  the  learned  biographer  has  rather  un- 
gallantly  suppressed  one» — the  delicious  Kisses  of  the  ladies, 
which  he  hem  out  to  his  friend  Andelius  as  the  most  irresbtible 
inducement  to  him  to  visit  so  happy  a  country.  *'  Quae  si  tu 
FoMSte  gustass^s  semel  quam  fragrantia,  profecto  cuperas,  non 
decennium  solum,  ut  SoUm  fecit,  sed  ad  mortem  usque  in  Anglia 
peregrinari.**  We  have  used  the  term  ladies,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  very  goodly  companies  that  Erasmus  found 
these  precious  salutations  mere  matters  of  custom. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  5th  Chapter,  Mr.  Butler  descants 
on  the  revival  of  letters  commencing  in  Italy,  (as  it  certainly 
did,)  and  on  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  they  were  culti- 
vated there.  He  speaks  very  properly  of  the  patronage  of 
the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  dwells  largely  on  tnat  of  many 
successive  Popes,  from  Nicholas  IV.  to  tlie  very  sera  when 

"  a  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung," 

namely,  the  happy  period  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  We 
cannot  copy  all  that  Mr.  B.  has  said  of  the  munificence,  taste, 
and  profuse  liberality  of  this  celebrated  Pontiff,  during  whose 
reign,  according  to  a  celebrated  Italian  writer,  "  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  seemed  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  Vatican.'*  Much 
also  is  said  (not  of  his  immediate  successor,  Adrian,  who,  being 
no  lively  Italian,  but  a  dull,  though  honest  and  worthy  Dutch- 
man, and  Erasmus's  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  gets  no  praise, 
but  quite  the  contrary,)  of  Leo's  relation,  whose  illegitimacy 
his  kind  uncle  had  taken  off^  Clement  VIL  He,  it  seems, 
'*  brought  back  the  fugitives "  that  had  fled  from  Adrian's 
heavy  scowl,  namely,  the  arts  and  sciences,  not  to  mentiou  the 
loves  and  graces,  which  had  been  the  ornaments  of  Leo's  court, 
and  the  great  objects  of  his  delight.  It  was  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  this  happy  period,  that  Erasmus  first  visited  the  classi- 
cal soil  of  Italy,  that  is,  rather  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo ; 
and  it  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable,  tnat*  the  first  graiul 
papal  ceremony  he  saw  in  Italy,  was  one  which  greatly 
ofiended  him,  namely,  the  triumphant  entry  of  Pope  Juuus  II. 
into  Bologna,  after  its  surrender  to  that  emulator^  not  of 
St.  Peter,  but  of  Caesar,  whose  very  name  he  had  chosen  to 
assume.  Erasmus  wrote  an  admirable  satire  upon  the  exhi- 
bition— as  Mr.  Butler  justly  observes.  The  honours  and  atten- 
tions he  received  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  must  have  been 
highly  gratifving  to  him,  and  in  no  small  degree  fascinating, 
considering  the  place,  and  the  exalted  rank  of  some  of  tlie  per- 
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Bons  who  thus  greeted  hitxi,  particularly^  Cardinal  Grimaldi  and 
his  nephew,  "  who,  although  very  young,''  says  Mr.  B.,  **  was 
apchbishop/'  Erasmus,  mdeed,  had  just  quitted  another  juve- 
nile archbishop,  Alexander,  the  natu|*al  son  of  James  the  IV th. 
of  Scotland,  and  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sienna  in 
Italy,  leaving  his  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Andrew's  to  its  own 
jsuperintendence.  "  He  was/'  says  Erasffltisf'and  Mr,  Butler 
after  him,/'  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  and,  altKough  he  had  not  , 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  posse&sed  the  virtues  of  the  per*^ 
feet."  Unfortunately,  this  young  metropolitan  perished,  in 
battle  at  Flodden  Field !  At  Rome,  Erasmus  witnessed  ano* 
ther  triumphal  entry  of  Pope  Julius  into  the  capital,  and  was, 
according  to  his  learned  biographer,  no  less  scandalized  than 
before :  but  here  he  seems  to  have  been  a  little  imprudent,  for 
some  of  his  censures  and  reflections  becoming  public,  he  was 
reproached  with  them,  "  as  insults  to  the  Church/' 

In  1509,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIL,  his  pupil  and  patroni 
Lord  Mountjoy,  earnestly  invited  him  to  return  to  England,  to 
greet  and  compliment  his  friend  and  ^correspondent,  Ithe  new 
King.  He  returned,  pressed  and  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
do  so  by  many  other  distinguished  personages,  particularly 
Archbishop'Warbam  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Passing  througa 
Canterbury,  he  visited  Becket's  shrine,  made  fun  of  the  pU* 
grims,  lamenting  mat  the  value  of  the  jewels  and  other'  orna- 
ments had  not  been  rather  bestowed  on  the'  poor.  "  Bat  was 
it  not  much  better,"  says  Mr.  B.  "  both  for  the  poor  and  for 
society,  that  the .  artisan  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
workmanship  of  them  ?"  Certainly,  if  Erasmus  meant  only  idle 

foor,  which  does  not  appear.  This  time,  England  aippeared  to 
ave  lost  some  of  itscharmsi  for  Erasmius  longed  to  return  to 
Home,  especially  after  Leo  had  mounted  the  throne  there.  It 
was,  however,  during  this  visit  to  England,  that  Erasmus  got 
released  by  the  new  Pope  Leo  from  his  nionastic  engagements 
at  Stein,  having  written  a  letter  to  Rome,  to  expose  the  artifices 
used  to  entrap  young  persons  into  monasteries,  which,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  received  due  attention,  and 
procured  him  his  dispensation,  (p.  114.) 

Erasmus's  life  was  a  very  wandering  one;  he  visited  many 
countries,  and  was  almost  domiciliated  in  England,  w}iere  he 
received  attentions  which  he  was  always  earful  to  acknow-* 
led^e.  By  his  own  country  he  felt  neglected.  He  refused,  at 
vanous  times,  proffers  of  siettlement  and  provision,  not  onljr 
from  our  English  monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  but  from  Charles  V., 
Francir  L,  and  Ernestt  Archbishop  of  Saltzburgh ;  from  King 
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Ferdinand)  tKe  Queen  Dowager  ^f  Hungary,  the  Cttdmal 
of  Trent,  and  Fngger,  the  richest  merchant  in  Europe. 

The  8th  Chapter  is  occupied  entirely  with  the  catalogue  and 
notice  of  Erasmus's  works,  preceded  by  a  Section  on  the  rise 
of  Italian  literature  and  modem  latinity.     This  is  a  very  enter- 
taining and  interesting  chapter,  in  Mr.  Butler's  best  style  and 
manner.    We  shall  submit  to  the  reader  but  a  very  few  obser- 
yations  upon  it.  His  book  of  adages,  or  Proverbs,  it  seems,  had 
the  honour  of  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  Council  of  Trent ,  and 
deliyered  over  to  Manutius  for  correction!     Of  his  **  £nco» 
mium  MorisB,"  or  Praise  of  Folly,  20,000  copies  were  sold  in  a 
few  months;   and  of  the  reprint  of  his  Colloquies,   £4,000 
almost  immediately.     But  there  was  some  trick  in  this  latter 
ease,  the  printer  (Colinet,  of  Paris)  having,  before  its  pubiiea- 
tion,  caused  it  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  sale  of  it 
would  soon  be  stopped,  and  the  reading  of  it  prohibited, 
printed,  in  a  very  elegant  type,  an  immense  number  to  answer 
this  excited  avidity  for  j»rohibited  writings,  and  thus  produced 
the  rapid  and  extravagant  sale  described.     We  nave  thift 
account  from  Erasmus  himself.     ">  PrsBcesserat  nescio  qois 
rumor,  forte  a  typographo  studiose  i^arsus,  fore  ut  hoc  opus 
interdiceretur,  ea  res  acuit  aviditatem  emptorumJ^    Hoi^ver, 
the  printer  was  not  quite  wrong  after  ail,  for  it  had  the  honour 
of  being  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  Inquisition.     His 
^*  Encomium  Morias"  had  a  place  allotted  it  in  the  Index  Ex* 
^  purgatorius,  though  Mr.  B.  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  no  Pope 
reproached  him  with  the  work.     Erasmus  himself,  neverthe- 
less, it  should  be  observed,  made  some  apolo^es  for  the 
irreverent  introduction  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  into 
so  light  a  wwk.    Of  his  "  Ciceronianus  *'  Mr.  Butler  gives  a 
very- entertaining  account.     The  rage  and  anger  of  Scaliger 
are  quite  laughable, — his  rudeness  and  £|]luse  shamefiil.     But 
we  regret  them  not  now,  since  they  have  led  Mr.  Butler  him* 
self  to  lay  down  some  rules  applicable  to  such  controversies, 
which  are  highly  deserving  of  attention,  (pp.  161,  2.)     Eras- 
mus himself  might  have  profited  by  them ;  for  though  Scali- 
ger's  abuse  of  him  was  most  foul  and  unjust^able,  yet  even  tibe 
mild  and  peaceable  Erasmus  was  not  free  from  this  foible  of 
the  age :  he  so  ill-treatedLee  Archbishop  of  York,  for  venturing 
to  correct  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  expressly  put  into  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  that  Liee 
was  'quite  shocked.   "  Rogo  Te  Erasme;    Hacccine  sunt  verba 
te  digna,  qui  videri  vis  solus  theohgus,  ac  Censor  orbis?  quid 
potuit  dici  spurius,  odiosius,  virufentius?    Aut  quis  rabmla, 
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Ckap.  9  is  devoted  to  Erasmua's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa** 
ment,  and  new  Latin  version  of  his  controversy  with  Stunica 
ea  1  John  v.  7.  His  Greek  Testaoient  was  dedicated  to 
Lee  X.|  who  commended  it  highly^  persuaded^  as  he  says  in 
his  brief,  1518^  daat  it  would  be  '^  very  useful  to  the  orthodox 
&ith/'  which  appears  to  have  been  so  much  the  wish  and  design 
ef  £rasmus»  iJuit  at  the  close  of  his  preface  he  is  careful  to 
observe,  that  **  he  never  had  intentionally  departed  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Chiireh;  desiring*  that  if  any  thing  not  exactly 
conformable  to  them  should  be  ^und  in  his  writings,  it  should 
be  considered  as  having  escaped  from  him  contrary  to  hia 
intention.-'  Burigni  had  assuredly  good  reason  to  account  so 
submissive  a  subject  of  the  court  of  Kome  **  no  heretic." 

That  £rBsmus,  and  indeed  all  the  w(Mrld,  applauded  Luther's 
first  '^  deckmations/'  Mr.  Butler  (chap.  10)  seems  fully  to  ad^ 
mit:  he  abo  allows,  that  though  every  true  Catholic  believea 
that  nothing  can  be  wrong  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  much* 
reformation  was  undoubtemy  wanting  in  the  head  and  its  mem*' 
bers,  as  tx>  discipline  and  morals,  when  Luther  first  made  his 
attack  OB  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  chapter  sets  .in  its  fuU 
light  the  trimming  character  of  the  timid  Rasmus,  and  the 
difficulty  he  found  to  keep  well  with  either  party.  It  seems, 
he  expected  Luther  to  do,  what  in  reality  he  was  not  permitted 
to  do,  in  the  way  Erasmus  desired,,  and  yet  he  could  blame 
Ludier  for  pursidng  those  good  objects,  in  defiance  of  such 
hindrancea^.  At  first,  says  Mr.  B*  **  Erasmus,  by  his  own 
account,  beheld  in  Luther  an  ^  indiscreet  and  too  ardent 
Catfaolie,  whose  writings  .teazed  the  monks  and  theologians^ 
md  whose  aeal  and  talents,  though  they  scmietimes  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  moderation^  might  banish  scholastic  theology 
Trom  the  universities,  and  work:  in  the  Church  that  salutary 
eformation  of  mannera  and  discipline  which  Erasmus  so  much 
vished  for."  (p.  18S.)  Now^  unfi^rtnnatelv  for  the  credit  of 
Elrasmus,  be  afiterwards,  in  one  of  bis  letters  against  the 
Prince  of  Carpi,  oalts  this  an  ^'  error."  But  some  of  Liith^  s 
Irit  steps  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Church  were  directed 
kgainat  seme  of  the  worst  and  most  flagrant  abuses  of  Popery : 
or  what  could  be  worse  than  the  traffic  of  indulgences  ?  And 
low  was  Luther  met  upon  diia  point  ?  Did  the  court  of  Rome 
how  any  disposition  to  stand  corrected,  when  the  abuse  wa$ 
ointed  out  ?  But  if  Luther's  manners  offended  Erasmus,  waa 
iie  mild  Mehncthon,  as  he  is  so  commonly  oaUed,  no  better 
lan   an   ^*  indiscreet  and  over-ardent  CathoUc  V     In  fact» 
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Erasmus  was  not  disposed  to  trust  either  in  their  OTOoriliai 
to  the  papal  see.  Let  us  see,  then,  whom  he  would  hare 
trusted  to  acoomplish  all  the  good  things  he  had  in  view. 
**  We  have  a  Pope/'  says  he,  in  nis  honest  simplicity,  addiei»- 
ing  Jodocus  Jonas,  a  Lutheran,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,-!— 
**  We  have  a  Pope  (Leo  X.)  who  in  his  temper  b  much  dis^ 
posed  to  clemency,  and  an  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  who  is 
also  mild  and  placable !"  Now  it  is  odd  enough  .tibat  £n»» 
mus  should  have  judged  these  two  celebrated  potentatas.to  be 
so  mild,  placable,  and  benign  after  the  Diet  or  Worms  (15^}) 
when,  as  Mr.  Sutler  himself  tells  us,  Erasmus  thought  the 
Bull  of  Leo  X.  against  Luther  in  1520  too  violent,  and  '^wished 
milder  measures  had  been  resorted  to:  Cardinal  Sadoktei^ 
pressed  the  same  wish/'  (p.  186.)  But  this  is  not  all,  fbr  it 
appears,  that  Erasmus,  by  only  writing  too  mildly  and  mode- 
rately to  Luther  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ment^B,  incurred  Leo's 
displeasure,  who  fancied  on  these  accounts  that  he  was  becomr 
ing  a  partizan  of  the  reformers.  Jplrasmus  socm  undeceived 
him,  by  writing  '^  a  letter  of  apology  and  explanation*"  This 
**  satislled  his  holiness,"  says  Mr.  Butier,  ^'  who  immediately 
exhorted  him  to  write  against  the  Lutherans, .  and  invited 
him^  to  Rome."  In  the  meanwhile,  Luther  was  blaming  him 
for  his  moderation,  as  **  a  dereliction  of  the  catise  of  .God,"* 
(p.  189) ;  sa  that  in  truth  his  case  was  a  hard  one:  but  he  was 
governed  by  two  principles,  that  stood  ready  to  help  him  at  a 
pinch.  **  I  follow,"  says  he,  **  the  decisions  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  when  they  are  right,  which  is  acting  reuoiously; 
I  submit  to  them  when  they  are  wrong,  which  is  acting  pav** 

DENTLY." 

'  But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
seem  to  write  ill-naturedly  of  Erasmus,  or  disvespect&Uy  of  his 
biographer ;  but  these  are  times  when  we*  are  called  upon  io 
look  back  pretty  carefully  upon  the  events  and  characters  of 
the  XVIth  century.  Of  Erasmus  as  a  scholar  and  finend  to 
learning,  all  ^parties  must  think  alike ;  but  Catholics  and  Pro* 
testants,  we  imagine,  will  never  be  able  to  agree  as  to  his  real 
sentiments  concerning  the  Reformation^-^-jEirwifence,  by  his  owa 
account,  keeping  a  continual  check  upon,  him,  Bven  upoo 
points  of  religion,  and  Truth  itself  being  under  no  .cireuiiH 
stances  whatever  worthy  the  price  of  martyrdom*. .  So  tiuit, 
when  Mr.  Butler,  recording  the  testimony  of  Erasmuses  friends, 
in  his  last  days,  to  the  fact  of 'his.  having,  been  fixed  upon  foe 
aCardinars  hat,  and  declining  so  great  an  honour,  observes, 
that  **  he  was  bom  with  a  love  of  independence  and  literaiy 
occupation ;  that  it  grew  with  his  growth,  strengthenai  with 
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his  strengtli^  fikid  dwelt  in  him  to  the  last ;"  and  that  *^  liberty 
above  all  THiNGS^.the  motto  of  Selden,  was  also  the  motto 
of  Erasmus/'  we  can  admire  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the 
compliment,  Hliut  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  senti« 
nent,— ^esfiecially  when  we  compare  him  with  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  Reformation,  and  recollect  his  adherence  to  those 
who  .Were  for  stifling  all  adverse  opinions  with  fire  and  faggot, 
and  could  pretend  to  be  the  friend  of  learning  and  the  patron 
of  literature,  while  the  blood-hounds  of  the  Inquisition  were 
following  close  behind,  ready  to  be  let  loose  and  destroy  any 
prey  which  might  be  pointed  oiit  to  them. 

It  was  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  July,  1S36,  that  Erasmus 
closed,  *f  with  great  piety  and  resignation,"  as  Mr.  Butler  ob- 
serves, his  laborious  life.     Being  at  the  Protestant  town  of 
B&sle  at  the  time,  he  did  not  receive,  as  it  is  added,  "  the 
spiritual  helps  of  the  Catholic  religion/'    We  shall  not  com- 
ment upon  this  event  as  others  have  done,  because  we  still  feel 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  what  Ei^asmus  might  have  been  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer;  and  know,  from  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  was  liable  to  be  governed  by  principles  of  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  which  may  have  led  him  occasionally  to 
conceal,  if  not  to  dissemble  the  truth.    He  made  a  will,  which, 
considering  the  correctness  of  the  date  of  his  death,  (p.  213,) 
1536,  is   oddly  enough  dated,  (p.  218,)    1540.     Nor  do  we 
find  the  inconsistency  noticed  in  any  table  of  errata.     There 
are  other  misprints  and  inconsistencies  not  common  in  such 
publications  as  Mr.  Butler's :    only  a  very  few  pages  beyond 
the  one  we  have  .pointed  out,   speaking  of   the  Jlrst  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  publishedybwr  years  after  his  death, 
it  is  said,  that  "  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  that  the  dedicatory  epistle  bears  date  1st  June,  1516." — 
To  be  sure  Erasmus  might  have  written  an  epistle  to  Charles 
V.  when  the  latter  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  but  then  he 
was  not  Emperor, — ^nor  could  it  be  a  dedication  of  all  his 
works.    It  is'surely  a  great  mistake,  but  we  do  not  quite  know 
how  to  turn  1516  into  154()v    The  catalogue  of  his  works  is 
very  surprising,  considering  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  should  adways  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  this 
great  man,— -as  the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  Histortque  very 
justlv  observes.         .  .         . 

Though  EriEismus  received  higher  honours  and  attentions 
among  foreigners  during  his  Hfe,  than  in  his  own  countrvi 
yet  after  his  death  the  Hollanders  began  to  be  sensible 
of  his  great  merits  and  extraordinary  fame.  They  caused 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  to  be  distinguished  by  an  in-* 
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irhicb^  with  tfue  I)ittch  frugality,  as  m  modern  tnrrriler  hm 
ebserredi  was  at  first  only  of  wood  2  afterwards  th^  got  as  &r 
as  stone,  yia.  in  1557.  But  this  statae  bdi^  md^  tlwown  into 
the  Meuse  by  the  Spanish  soldieiS)  in  1560,  they  sobsthxiled  OBS 
of  copper,  or  bronse.    Either  tiie  aathor  we  have  just  cdted 
(Owen*8  TraTok)  or  Mr*  Butler  is  wrong  in  the  dates  of  these 
eommemoratitre  hcmours  paid  to  Erasmus.    Mr.  Owen  sajs, 
the  wooden  statae  was  made  in  1540,  and  aes^filtfeit  years  irfker, 
▼is.  1567,  the  statue  of  stone*    Now,  Mr.  Butler  agrees  ha  the 
latter  date;  but  as  to  the  wooden  one,  he  says  it  was  erected 
^  when  PMlip  IL,  in  1549,  announced  his  intention  of  making 
his  'solemn  ^itry  into  Rotterdam.''    As  Phil's  ftther,  Charles 
V.  was  in  the  Netherlands  in  1540,  and  Philip  II.  had  not 
obtained  that  kingly  title  in  1549,  we  oonceire  Mr.  Butler  may 
be  more  wrong  than  Mr.  Owen.    We  must,  however,  conchide 
our  review,  already  much  longer  than  we  had  intended  it  to 
be,  by  giving  Mr.  Butler  the  credit  of  having  written  a  very 
entertaining  book, — ^but  one,  in  our  estimation,  by  no  meatts  to 
be  impBcitly  trusted  a^  'an  historical  pubhcation* 


An  Esiay  on  the  Absolving  Power  of  tie  Chitreh;  with  espetiai  reference 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England^  for  the  ordaifdng  of  Priests 
and  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  By^  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Lowe,  A.  M. 
Vicar  of  Grmley^  in  the  County  of  Worcester^  and  Chaplain  to  the 
liight  Hon.  the  Viscount  Gage.  8yo.  Pp.  66.  2a.  6d.  Parker. 
Oxford.    1855. 

To  trace  the  drfferent  degrees  of  authority  which  have  been  at 
different  periods  ascribed  in  the  judgment  of  the  laity  ta  fbe  mi- 
nisters  of  reHgton,  would  be,  if  the  occasion  permitted,  an  inefhl, 
and  not  uninteresting  task.  Certainit  is,  that  neverhave  moi«  lax 
notions  on  this  subject  been  current  in  the  Ghristhm  eomnniiirv, 
than  in  our  own  eventful  time*.  The  minister  of  Christ  is  ^- 
linguished  in  the  estimation  of  his  lay  brethren,  not  by  die  sa- 
cred character  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Most  High,  but 
rather  by  the  consideration  of  his  rank  m  secular  society ;  he 
is  known  as  the  incmnbent  of  the  living,— he  is  recognised  as 
the  lawful  minister  of  the  Church's  ordinances,— lie  is  expected 
to  have  some  more  than  ordinary  share  of  literary  profidencv, 
but  he  is  seldom  acknowledged  as  a  person  hrvested  with 
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spiritual  autborityy  an  authority  delegated  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Churchy  for  the  conservation  of  order  and  unity, — ^for  the 
perpetual  preaching  of  the  Gospel^ — ^and  for  communicating 
spiritual  blessings  to  the  people  by  the  administration  of  the 
SacraiQenis.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  as  it  is  indeed  very  com* 
monly  said^  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  content  with  the  respect 
already  paid  to  them,  and  not  seek  to  revive  any  of  that  super- 
stitious feeling  with  which  their  office  was  regarded  in  the 
unhappy  times  of  Papal  ascendancy.   No  doubt  they  ought  not, 
neither  do  they^ — at  least  we  would  not  now  be  understood  so  to 
argue.    Our  complaint  is  of  want  of  respect,  not  to  the  clergy^ 
but  to  the  eommmion  which  they  bear.     It  is  to  this  subject, 
that  we  wish  to  .draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  it  is  on 
this  account,  that  we  consider  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lowe*8 
pamphlet  important  at  the  present  juncture.    We  write  as 
Christians  to  Christians,  as  members  of  a  congregation  whereof 
Christ  is  himself  the  head :  and  we  ask  seriously  and  solemnly 
whether  the  real  nature  of  the  commission  which  his  ministers 
hold  is  duly  considered  amongst  us  ?     Is  it  enough  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  respectable  cUss  of  society,  that  they  are  al« 
lowed  an  undisputed  claim  to  the  much-valued  appellation  of 
gentleman?  or  is  this  altogether  insufficient,  and  inadequate  to 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  their  office?     That  office  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature.    That  it  should  be  attended  by  the  tokens  of 
secular  respect  is  well ;'  but  it  is  not  enough ;  nay,  it  is  so  far 
mischievous  that  it  blinds  men  to  their  deficiencies  in  regard 
to  the  more  important  duty  of  spiritual  subjection.     These  are 
strong  words,  and  unwelcome  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  smooth 
prophecyings  of  modern  liberaUty ;  such  persons,  however,  we 
would  remind  of  that  good  old  sununary  of  duty,  which  once  at 
least  they  learnt  to  respect,  in  which  each  of  us  acknowledges 
the  obligation  '^  to  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors,  and  masters." 

Now  if  it  be  asked.  On  what  ground  is  this  claim  of  spiritual 
authority  founded  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  not  only  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  God's  Word,  but  has  a  title  independent  of 
all  written  revelation.  The  order,  succession,  and  authority  of 
ministers,  is  as  clearly  demonstrable  from  antiquity,  as  the  canon 
of  Scripture  itself;  and  as  we  must  behove  them  to  have  com- 
menced at  least  as  early  as,  probably  earUer  than,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  apostolical  writings,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume 
that  the  vaHdity  of  their  commission  is  truly  independent  of 
any  written  testimony.  Their  very  e:&istence,  much  more  their 
preaching,  and  other  ministrations,  are  independent  testimonies 
of  the  truth  <^  Chrit^tianity. .  The  corruption  of  their  order  in 
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the  dark  ages  of  Chriadamtjr,  prows. die  wMon  of  diaC^b^ 
pensation,  which  trusted  not  to  the  sole  agency  of  cormpAfe 
nan,  but  left  a  distinct  and  unimpeached  testimcmy  of  its  trodi 
for  the  security  and  benefit  of  all  ages,  in  ibe  poikj  and  inte- 
grity of  the  written  Word.  In  the  Refomsed  Churches  diere 
has  been  a  natural  t^idency  to  underrate  those  means  of  edifi- 
cation which  the  Romanists  had  most  corrupted,  and. to  extol 
to  their  prejudice  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptnies, 
which  in  those  times  of  darkness  were  subjected  to  their  ca- 
price and  ignorance.  Every  man  would  now  fain  be  his  own 
priest,  and  be  for  Umself  the  sole  judge  of  the  intent  of  Scro- 
ture ;  the  sufficient  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God.  No 
wonder  then  that  objections  are  started,  and  even  loud 
clamours  raised  against  that  sober,  primitive,  and  scriptural 
view  of  ministerial  authority,  which  is  adopted  in  our  truly 
Apostolical  Church. 

In  the  way  of  answer.to  these  diflSculties,  Mr.  Lowefaas  sent 
forth  the  present  publication,  which,  he  states  to  be  designed 
chiefly  for  the  younger  Students  in  Theology.  We  cannot  say, 
that  tne  subject  is  discussed  in  so  satisfactorv  a  manner,  as'we 
could  have  wished,  nor  do  we  think  the  method  or  style  Kkefy 
to  engage  and  fix  the  attention.of  the  reader.  Of  these,  hofw- 
ever,  we  proceed  to  give  some  specimens,  both  by  way  of  fnr- 
mshing  an  outline  of  the  argument,  and  doing  justice  to 
ter,  who  evidently  studies  the  subject  of  Theology  with 
to  find  and  to  communicate  the  truth.  We  are  of  opinion  upcm 
the  whole,  that  a  sound  view  of  the  independent  spiritnal  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  ministry,  would  do  more  towards  the 
solution  of  these  and  other  similar  difficulties,  than  the  system 
of  explanation  which  Mr.  Lowe  and  many  others  before  him 
have  adopted. 

Mr.  Lowe  commences  his  Pamphlet,  and  states  tlie  difficulties 
which  he  proposes  to  discuss,  in  the  following  explicit  but  la* 
ther  abrupt  manner : 

'*  The  Church  of  Eoglaod  oonfisrs  ordination  on  her  priests  in  the 
▼cry  words  with  whidi  our  Lord  consecrated  his  Aposdes,  and  in  her 
office  Ibr  the  Visitadon  of  the  Sick,  ghe  authorizes  her  priests  so  oidain- 
ed,  to  give  the  penitent  after  confession  made,  a  full  and  authoritative 
absolution  from  bis  sins.  Both  these  points  have  given  great  ofience. 
It  appears  intolerable  presumption  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in 
the  present  day,  to  claim  in  this  respect,  equality  with  the  Apostles ; 
and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  peculiar  to  the  Godhead,  is 
nothing  less  than  blasphemy.  P-  1-  , 

The  parages  in  the  Ordination  Serrice,  and  in  the  Offiee  for 
tbe  Visitation  of  the  Sick  need  not  be  quoted  at  length ;  we 
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trust  thftt  0ttr  iieaioters  are  w^  acquainted' witH  botii,  tor  do  ^e 
think  that  dfher  of  thetn  can  be  fairly  so  interpreted,  as  to  suljh 
ject  oar  Ministers  to  the  charge  of  intolencble  presumption.'  On 
the  first  point,  Mr.  Lowe's  ^iiriect  seems  to  be,  toj>royetbat 
the  Ord^s  of  Ministry  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  not  only  a 
copy  but  continuation  of  the  several  orders  of  Ministers  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogues.  He  next  proposes  to  shew,  that  the  terms 
''  binding  and  loosing,"  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  we're  made 
use  of  at  the  ordination  of  the  Jewish  Ministers ;  he  assumes  for 
them  a  certain  limited  mport,  and  thence  argues  that  our  Sa- 
viour addressed  them  in  this  very  same  sense  to  his  Apostl6a; 
and  that  in  this  sense  they  are  literally  and  justly  applied  in  the 
Ordination  service  of  our  Church. 

''  To  understand  ^the^xtent  of  those  ordinary  powers  that  were  ori* 
ginally  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  we  must  therefore  recur  to.  £he  prac-* 
tice  of  the  synagogue.  Now  the  ordination,  of  the  Jewish  Presbyters 
was  performed  with  solemn  imposition  of  hands;  to  denote,  that  the 
person  so  ordained,  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  dedicated'  to  God*S  ser-? 
vice ;  and  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  on  him ;  and  on  those  who  were 
lawfully  ordained,  it  was  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rested.  In 
these  ordinations,  which  were  slighdy  varied  according  to  the  difiereilt 
offices  to  which  they  were  a|)plied,  and  the  different  powers  which  they 
were  intended  to  convey,  authority  was  usually  given  to  biqd  and  to 
loose,-,  to- remit  and  to  retain;  that  is,  either  as  interpreters  of  the 
law,  or  as  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  to  declare  what  was  lawful,  and 
what  was  unlawful ;  as  guides  and  teachers  of  the  people,  to  rebuke, 
to  exhort,  and  to  instruct ;  or  as  presidents  and  judges  in  spiritual 
matters,  if  need  were,  to  pass  sentence  on  offenders.  That  this  is  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  phraSe,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
embraces  almost  the  entire  circle  both  of  Hebrew,  theology  and  juris- 
prudence might  be  shewn,  were  it  needful,  by  many  examples."  P.  \%. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  well  expressed  in  a  passage 
quoted  from  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  Illustrations  and  Notes^ 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  usefiU  part  of  the  publication. 

*•  *  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Cajtholicand  Apostolic  Church,' 
says  the  very  learned  Bishop  JBeveridge,  'in  the  ordination  of  priests, 
the  bishop,  when  he  lays  his  hand  severally  upon  the  heai  of  every  one 
that  receives  that  order,  saith.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  oflSce 
and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God ;  now  committed  unto  thee 
by  the  imposition  of  hands :  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  Where 
we  may  observe,  that  although  some  other  words  are  inserted,  to  de- 
termine and  distinguish  the  office  committed  to  them,  yet  all  the  same 
words  repeated,  which  our  Lord  himself  used  at  the  ordination  of  his 
Apostles ;  wbivb  the  Catholic  Church  always  judged  necessary,  not 
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only  inimtUdon  of  ourbleised  Ssrioor,  but  UlDevriie  bccaoae  ftMtkt 
penoiM  who  flb  ordaikuid  priots  in  his  Church*  are  to  preach  dieaatae 
word«  adninistor  the  aame  aacramenta,  and  exerciae  the  aame  spiri- 
tual authority  in  the  censures  of  the  Church,  as  the  Apostles  themselves 
did.'  [VoL  1.  Sem.  2nd  p.  20.  ioLJ  P.  60. 

The  second  point  discnsssed  in  the  Essay  is  the  form  of  Ab- 
solution, which  occurs  in  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.  On  this  subject  also  we  find  in  the  notes  a  good  prac- 
tical observation  from  the  author  himself. 

**  See  the  Rubric  immediately  preceding  the  abaolution ;  whei«  the 
expression  is, '  Hie  priests  shall  absolve  him,  (if  he  humbly  and  hear- 
tily desire  it,)  after  this  sort* — It  is  possible,  that  some  latitude  might 
be  here  intended,  as  in  the  preceding  exhortation,  where  the  minister 
is  not  tied  down  to  the  use  of  the  prescribed  form :  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  this  form  ofabsdutuxumlesa  the  peni- 
tent himself  desire  it.     The  precatory  absolution  in  the  Commimian 
office  (which  almost  always  accompanies  this  office  for  the  Yisitaiian  of 
the  Sick)  is  wholly  unexceptionable,  and  formed  upon  the  best  Models 
of  primitive  antiquity:  and  it  never  can  be  necessary  to  me  both. 
Observe  also  how  di&rently  the  Rubric  there  is  warded :  *  Then  diaU 
the  priest  (or  die  bishop  being  present)  stand  up,  and  turning  iMBoadf 
to  the  people,  pronoimce  Im  aieobiUanJ    So  marked  a  diflfeaeuce 
caimot  be  onintentionaL" 

In  the  Essay,  Mr.  Lowe  accoimts  for  theybrm  of  Absohition 
in  question,  by  reference  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  penance. 

''At  the  eera  of  the  Reformation,  these  opiuions  were  so  inveteraldy 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  baptism  itself  was  considered  not 
tnore  indispensable  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  than  priesdy  absolution  to  ensure  their  pardon  at  die  boor  of 
death,  and  in  the  day  of  ja^^ment.  To  eradicate  this  miscfaievoos  per- 
suasion our  reformers  appear  to  have  done  all  diat  the  soundest  wisdom, 
and  most  eidightened  Christian  piety  could  dictate.  In  the  pabhc 
offices  and  Liturgy  they  retained  none  bnt  the  decbratory  or  pceeatarv 
forms  of  abs<^ution ;  and  in  the  daborate  apologies  of  Jewdl  and 
Hooker  it  was  unequivocally  asserted,  that  the  ministerial  sentence  of 
absolutiop,  except  when  it  relates  to  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, is  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  what  God  has  done*  But 
whilst  they  made  use  of  every  prudent  caution  to  remove  the  grouoAs 
of  the  opposite  error,  they  knew  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peopk 
could  not  at  once  be  thoroughly  divested  of  their  ancient  prejadices : 
and  that,  especiaUy  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  when  bodily  weakness  was 
superadded  to  mental  infirmity,  they  would  be  apt  to  languish  fer  those 
consolations  which  both  they  and  their  fathers  had  hitherto  thongbt 
necessary  to  their  quiet  passage  out  of  this  mortal  life.  In  ccmipja- 
sion  to  these  human  weidcnesses  and  natural  misgivings,  they  retmned. 
for  the  comfort  of  the  dying  penitent,  a  full  and  aothoritauve  fbrm  oi 
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noeidotfti  AMtdtidOf  in  the  prif ute  offi^  for  the  Visitatkm  of  t\kt 
Skk.  Aft  iht  folMMd  Apottlefti  in  condescension  to  the  similar  preja^ 
dices  of  their  own  coontrymeny  permitted  the  Chiirdies  of  Judeft,  to  re* 
tain  the  ceremonial  obsenraDces  of  the  Mosaic  law.  If  the  cases  are 
not  exactly  parallel*  they  so  nearly  correspond,  that  few  will  venture 
to  deny  to  our  reformers  in  this  instance,  the  praise  of  that  exalted 
charity,  and  diat  considerate  attention  to  the  pardonable  frailties  of 
human  nature,  which  are  of  more  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the 
highest  attidnments  in  mere  knowledge  or  in  mere  faith.     P.  21. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  justly  argued,  that  though  in  no  case  ia 
the  absolution  of  the  Church  dther  than  conditional,  yet  is  it 
pregnant  with  s^ritual  comfort  to  those  who  by  faith  and  re** 
pentance  are  its  proper  objects. 


^n  Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  Missions,  hy  a  Mertt" 
her  of  the  Society,    Price  6d.     Loiidon.    Hatchard.     18^5, 

Letters  on  Missions^  addressed  to  the  Protestant  Mmisters  qf  the  Britisk 
Churehes.  By  Mblvill  HoKK^ffofrmerly  ChapUrin  of  Sierra  Leom^ 
West  Africa*    4«.  ^d.    London.     Seeley.     1SJ^4. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  the  litde  work  whose  title  is  first 
given.on  one  account,  as  a  novel  attempt  to  bring  in  the  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  Reformed 
Churches  in  general,  in  an  object  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  all 
Christians,  and  which  it  is  a  nusforlune,  amd  a  scandal,  they  do 
not  and  cannot  pursue  with  common  united  efforts*  The  Friends 
have  already  joined  the  Bible  Societies ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we 
hail  any  union  among  Protesrtant  communities  upon  solid  jurin^ 
ciples,  being  convinded,  that  our  dissent  among  ourselves  upon 
points  of  minor  importance,  is  the  most  specious  argument  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  against  ua,  a  triumph  to  inffidelity,  and  a  main 
obstacle  %o  the  exteiHsion  of  true  religion.  We  shall  not  be 
thought  waiting  in  respect  and  duty  to  the  Church  of  England 
to  which  we  are  faithfully  attached  \  but  we  are  free  to  confess 
she  has  been  too  backward  in  endeavours  to  convert  the 
heathen.  Many  causes,  rather  than  reasons,  may  be  assigned 
for  this  remissness,  which  has  clung  more  or  less  to  all  the 
Reformed^  In  separating  for  conscience  sake  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  great  leading 
principle  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptixres, — ^that  eadi 
Hictividaal  baa  a  right  to  read  the  Bible  afid  judge  of  its  coa^ 
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ttots  tot  himself.  This  axiom  is  tha  only  effisetaal  geavd 
flgunst  priestly  tyranny  and  usurpation;  and  tliis  .we  nuist 
continue  to  maintain  in  its  simplicity,. firmly  and  boldly»  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  accompanying  it,  in  ovder  to  avoid 
worse  evils.  In  the  great  matter  of  the  salvaticm  of  our  aoids, 
we  wHl  have  no  men,  or  set  of  men,  say  to  us,  You  must  take 
our  word  Aat  such  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 
On*  the  contrary,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  the  interpretation, 
however  respectable  .the  authority  from  which  it  is  derived, 
with  the  original ;  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  are  so.  We  must  not  be  startled  at  the  consequences 
of  this  principle,  that  from  erroneous  judgment  or  bad  pas- 
sions many  will  desert  the  National  Church,  and  form  separate 
assemblies,  pleading  conscience;  that  others  will  use  theu 
liberty  to  reject  Revelation  altogether.  These  consequences 
we  deplore;  but  they  will  not  make  us  cast  off  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformed  Christian  Church 
claims  no  authority,  in  any  other  communities ;  or  except  over 
members  in  communion  with  {he  respective  Societies.  Over 
others  her  only  power  is  the  power  of  persuasion.  For  the 
first  century  after  the  Church  of  England  escaped  from  the 
Romish  tjrranny,  she  Vas  wholly  occupied  in  selfrdefenoe, — in 
maintaining  her  existence  as.  a  body  politic,  against  d&e  attads 
of  Roman  Catholics  on  one  hand,  and  of  Puritans  on  the  other ; 
in  keeping  with  a  steady  foot  the  middle  track  between  the 
abettors  of  absolute  rule  without  law,  and  those  who  dispa- 
raged all  human  government  in  the  discipline  of  die  Chuxxih. 
During  nearly  a  second  succeeding  century,  England  was  torn 
by  intestine  wars  between  two  factions — ^the  Monarchical  mkI 
the  Republican;  and  this  contest,  like  the  Ecclesiastical^  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  brought  to  subside  at  last  in  the  set- 
tlement of  our  present  happy  and  moderate  constitution,  which 
acknowledges  no  jurisdiction  in  Church  or  State,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  the  authority  of  the  Church 
hi»  perhaps  been  top  much  reduced.  The  Churdi  has  not 
within  itself  sufficient  jurisdiction  for  useful  and  necessary 
purposes.  We  would  have  some  jurisdiction  in  d&e  Oiurcfa 
competent  by  law  to  regulate  and  govern  all  matters  of  its  in- 
temal  polity,  composed  of  known  and  responsible  members, 
who  might  give  an  impulse  and  notoriety  to  that  inai^hii>f> 
which  now  moves  heavily  under  the  greatest  disadvantages. 
Over  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  officers 
preside  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  who,  upon  dte  whole, 
enjoy  the-confidence  of  the  country  in  transacting  the  great 
concerns  entrusted  to  them.    The  system  of  these  CooitB  ia 
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not-  whhout  aBuses,  bat  ah  useftil  power  of  goirerilinferil  li  lodged 
with  them;  for  want  of  wbich  the  discipline  of  the  Ghiurch  is 
often  neither  vigorous  nor  consistent. 

In  the  important  matter  of  Christian  Missions  there  is/we 
believe,  no  jurisdiction  within  the  Church  of  England  for  ap- 
pointing the  clergy  to  preach  the  Crospel  in  any  heathen  dis- 
trict. When  clergymen  have  been  sent  out  to  'America  and 
India,  it  has  been  fotind  necessary  to  pass  particular  Acts'  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  legal  conupiasioh 
for  the  specific  office.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  very  much 
in  ccMisequence  of  this  inherent  defect  of  authority  in  the  Na;- 
tional  Church  that  independent  Societies  have  sprung  up,  witli 
self-appointed  power,  not  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  ixuleed, 
but  of  sending  ministers  once  ordained  to  execute  their  office 
in  certain  spots.  We  ,do  not  blame  these  Societies,  undesr 
sSl  the  circumstances,  for  this  assumption  of  power ;  we  believe 
that  the  individual  members  composing  them  are  for  the  most 

^ai't  actuated  by  a  pure  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christian 
Vuth,  and  that  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  act,  if  it  could 
be  done,  under  the  superintendance  and  control  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  must  see  that  their  effi3rts,  now  dis- 
jointed, would  be  much  more  effectual,  if  concentrated  to  one 
pointy  and  that  their  funds  would  be  more  directly  applied  to 
the  object  for  which  they  are  intended,  than  now  when  frit- 
tered away  in  keeping  up  different  secretaries  and  committees, 
with  the  printing  of  long  correspondence  and  jorations  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  all  that  complex  and  too  theatrical  machinery 
which  is  thought  necessary  to  attract  public  attention.  The 
propriety  of  union  among  Christians  in  *'  the  system  of  sending 
and  paying  persons  to  preach"  among  the  heathen,  is  thus  en- 
forced even  among  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  by  the  author  of 
the  Appeal. 

"  It  behoves  us  seriously  to  consider,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, those  scruples  which  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  uniting 
with  our  fellow-Christians*  Is  it '  because  we  think  they  are  not 
cighdy  called  to  the  great  work  of  declaring  among  the  heathen  the 
Ufiseariehahle.  riches  of  Christ,  that  we  refrain  from  coming  forward 
with  our  substance,  to  help  on  their  way  those  servants  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer?  Where  shall  we  find  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence 
more  genuine,  of  faith  more  fervid,  than  is  pourtrayed'jn  the^foUowing 
lines,  written  by  the  wife  of  a^Missionary,  when  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing for  a  distant  land : — *  My  heart  often  sinks  within  me  when  I  think 
of  living  among  a  people;  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruel.  But  when 
I  reflect  upon  thra  miserable  state,  as  destitute  :>f  the  Gospel,  and 
that  it  is  easy  for  our  Heavenly  Father  to  protect  .Hs  in  .the  nudfit  gS 
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daogeri  ffed  iriBiag  to  go»  aad  live  aal  dfe  aifao^g  AaH;  iiH  h  ■ 
our  dailjr  prayer  that  it  may  please  God  to  enable  aa  to  eeutfitae  ii 
that  tavage  country.  Farewdl  to  reined  Cluriatian  looiety  I  &re«dt 
to  the  prtrikegea  atod'  cOuvenieiiceB  of  civilised  life !  We  shall  engoy 
these  comfiMTts  no  more ;  but  Burmah  will  he  a  good  place  to  grow  ii 
grace,  to  live  near  to  God  and  be  prepared  to  die/  (Jodaon'a  Let- 
ters.")    P.  11. 

The  aathor  then  gives  to  the  MisnoBaries  of  th^  Moravians, 
or  United  Brethren,  that  tribute  of  just  praise,  which  must 
now  always  attend  the  mention  of  their  Society,  whedier  we 
regard  their  early  and  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  or  the  patient  perseverance  of  their  humble 
but  judicious  efforts,  crowi^,  as  they  have  been  by  Profidence 
wlA  unequalled  success. 

**  They  weA  not  wealth  or  ease  or  boQoars.  The  eandidatet  fee 
these  it  is  vain  to  seek  on  the  Missionary  list.  Tbey  may  not*  per* 
haps»  believe  in  every  little  particular  as  ourselves;  but  shall  iJnt 
form  a  barrier  to  our  extending  to  them  the  right  hand  of  £ello«slup  \ 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  &w  points  of  difference  between  us,  kt  ui 
att«idonly  to  thoM  great  fundamentals  in  which  all  these  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  alike  believe.  We  all  believe  in  the  fall  of  naaa,  in  hii 
depravity  by  nature^  in  his  utter  inability  to  help  or  extricate  himself 
from  the  thraldom  and  yoke  of  sin,  in  his  recovery  and  redemptiaa 
through  the  mediatorial  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ"    P.  JSO* 

This  short,  but  impressive  tract  (perhaps  more  in^yreanre 
because  it  is  short)  concludes  with  extracts  from  the  account? 
of  Missionaries  of  different  Protestant  Societies,  exerapfifyiB; 
the  effects  of  Christian  doctrine  upon  individual  heath«is  in 
.theur  conversion  and  amendment  of  life,  and  particidarly  the 
wonder  and  gladness  with  which  they  received  the  new^  and 
comfortable  tidings  of  pardon  and  redemption  for  the  sins  of 
men,  accomplished  by  a  Divine  Saviour,  that  great  and  fonda* 
mentd  article  of  our  faithj  the  sure  hope  of  the  dying. 

**  What  riiall  we  say,  then,  to  these  glorious  truths  I  This  »  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  raarvdlous  in  oar  eyes.  My  dear  fiiendu,  if 
these  blessed  effects  are  produced  through  the  iBstnmentality  of  Mis- 
sionary exertion  (and  that  they  are  {woduced  none  of  us  can  dsay)  oa 
what  sermturai  ground  can  we  relhse  our  hearty  co-operation  and  sop- 
port?"    P.  5«. 

The  enthuaiaal  sees  notbiiig  but  the  sunshine  of  this  piduiCr 
but  there  are  dark  shades  in  it.  *'  The  LeIAeiB  on  Misriaas,' 
first  puWriied  in  1704,  show  some  of  the  vul  ^MfcpnitS^—  at* 
tend^  atlempU  to  ^f ead  Chriatiaiiity. 
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^'  I  bid  goae  (says  tbe  anAor)  to  Sierra  Leone  with  the  hope  of 

doing  flomethipg  towards  theesublishotent  of  a  mission  to  the  QatiTes$ 

after  a  resideaoe  of  fourteen  months,  I  returned  to  England)  from  a 

conviction  that  I  could  not  eflSect  my  purpose*    This  requires,  ^xpki* 

oadoB.    I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  take  a  sickly,  delicate  .woman* 

and  yoang  children,  and  place  tfa^m  in  an  African  wood,  where  I  must 

feave  thera  for  one  half  of  my  time,  whik  I  was  engag^  in  rambling 

from  village  to  village.   Had  I  considered  tUs  point  well,  I  had  never 

gone  to  Sierra  Leone ;  but  misled  of  my  partial  attachments,  I  hoped 

what  I  wished  rather  than  what  I  had  reason  to  expect.     If  my  read" 

ers  are  curious  to  know  whether  I  did  nothing  in  Africa  as  a  Mis-* 

sionary,  I  am  sorry  that  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  me  to  answer, 

nothing  but  preach  one  single  sermon  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

The  truth  is,  I  felt  I  had  acted  precipitately  \  I  charged  myself  with 

folly  and  vanity ;  I  lamented  having  left  my  parish  m  England,  an4 

having  placed  myself  in  a  situation  to  which  I  began  to  think  Divine 

Providence  had  never  called  me.   3fy  spirits  were  broken ;  sleep  and 

af^petite  Iblrsook  me,  and  my  health  suffered  infinitely  more  from  the 

eierdses  of  my  mind,  than  it  did  ftom  the  influence  of  climate  and 

fiem  disease."    PrdBice,  P,  7. 

• 

This  caodid  ayowal  doee  ^eat  credit  to  the  writer :  the  cosh 
fession  must  have  cost  bim  some  pangs,  and  it  is  of  consequencei 
inasmuch  as  b^ing  given  voluntarily  against  himself^  it  is  eyi* 
dence  of  his  own  sincerity  as  well  as  of  the  reality  of  the  fact^ 
related*  Accordingly  the  present  Editor  states^  with  great  pro« 
bability,  that  tbi9  publication  ''was  eminently  instrumenta)  n\ 
first  kindling  and  extending  the  flame  of  Missionary  zealj  that 
has  since  that  period  spread  so  widely  through  pur  country/' 
It  thua  begins : 

**  Fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Gospel  ministry,  from  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  press,  we  frequently  hear  loud  calls  on  Cbristmns  to  respecit 
the  interests  of  their  several  Oinrches,  one  while  we  of  the  Establisfa- 
ment  turn  the  attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  alarming  progress  of 
Dissenters,  and  exhort  each  other  to  a  skilful  opposition  against  sec-> 
taries.  Another  while  Dissenters  rouse  the  languid  zeal  of  their  peo:^ 
pie,  descanting  on  the  excellence  of  their  own  modes  of  fliitb  and  wor-* 
sh^  and  ipd«lgipg  vehement  Invective  against  the  avarice,  die  dothf 
and  the  lordiinesa  of  Episcopalians.  We  taik  of  the  interests  of  the 
Establial^ent,  the  Dissenting  cause,  the  Baptist  and  Independent  in-f 
terest,  the  Methodist  cause,  and  the  like,  until  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Chrittian  cause^  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  dih'gentt 
peaceable  service  of  our  Master.  Thus  do  we  forsake  the  sublime  of 
religion,  sink  into  the  meanness  of  partizansj  and  inspire  our  flocks 
with  a  fierce  sectarian  zeal.  Whfle  the  ministers  of  Christ  sleep  and 
indulge  their  ease ;  while  they  sacrifice  to  the  Graces  and  Muses  > 
while  they  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  polite  learning,  or  prrfound 
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•ciaiice;  while  Aey  toil  in  philoaopiiicaL  researdi,  or  mpliBliiigaid 
^fsiering  the  tree  of  civil  liberty,  our  adversary  sleepa  noc  Fathen> 
brethren,  miniBtert  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  Qod  I  charge  ytn* 
I  €hai]ge  myself,  with  betraying  the  grand  interests  of  oor  Master,  bj 
vefvsiag  to  propagate  .his  Gospel.  I  charge  yon  with  the  habitual  opa 
▼aofaitioa  of  Christ's  command,  **  Cjo  preaich  the  Grospel  to  every  act- 
ture."  I  chaige  you  with  the  unspeakable  guilt  of  burying  in  a  di^ 
kin  those  unsearchable  riches,  which  the  apostle  Paul  thouj^t  it  the 
honour  of  his  life  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  Lastly,  I  chai^  yoavitli 
doing  this  without  shame,  without  remorsei  and  almost  widMnt  id 
eflfort  to  do  the  contrary."    P.  6. 

The  author's  tur^d  style  must  not  induce  us  to  withhold  bm 
him  the  praise  of  well  meant  effort;  and  the  inconsistencjof 
his  ardent  harangues  to  persuade  others  to  a  task  from  wbidi 
he  himself  shrunk,  must  not  turn  away  our  attention  from  some 
mqpaktaUe  troths.  In  fiict,  appeals  of  this  kind  have  been  &- 
▼orably  received  by  the  British  public ;  and  that  religious  sfirk 
wfaidi  has  been  increasing  in  this  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  giving  an  impulse  to  missions.  It  camxK 
be  said  that  there  is  now  in  England  a  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause: 
stin  less  that  there  is  a  want  of  funds.  In  the  year  1661 ,  under 
the  auspices  of  the- Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  a  name  as  dear  to  pietr 
as  to  science,  the  whole  fiinds  of  the  incorporated  Society  (« 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  amounted  to*115SJM 
of  which  sum  there  was  only  an  opportunity  of  spending  in  du: 
year  738/.  (See  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagaticm  of  Chi^ 
tianity,  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  In  the  year  18£^-S,  the  contributioe> 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  514TL 
besides  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  9412/. :  to  me  Church  Mir 
sionary  Society  35,462/. ;  and  to  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
aioos  13,778/.  The  Jesuits  could  have  had  no  frmds  propor- 
tionable to  this  wealth,  when  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  i 
half  that  Society  established  their  60,000  parishes  in  iParagiuj 
The  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  who  of  modem  Missioc- 
aries  have  had  most  success,  have  been  po<»est  of  the  poor,  li 
then  there  be  wanting  to  our-Etiglish  liussionaries  neither  leai 
nor  money,  to  what  cause  or  causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  slov 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  in  our  times?  Pn!> 
cipidly  we  think  to  want  of  unity  of  effort.  The  Ptotestsr: 
Missioiiaries  go  forth  as  Individuals,  to  contend  sin^b  handed 
not  only  against  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  heatfae::: 
but  as  theolo^cal  polemics  who  are  to  refute  the  errors,  or  sop- 
posed  errors,  of  their  Christian  brettiren,  in  the  audience  c:' 
strangers  and  infidels,  who  in  consequence  of  these  intend 


diqpiitei}'  must  look  with  d^iibt  upon  the  system.  The'kity  in 
foreign  countries  do  not  always  afibrd  the  best  specimens  (^ 
English  principles  and  manners ;  more  intent  upon  pleasure^ 
profit;  and  power^  than  upon  preserving  a  religious  and  moral 
conduct^  their  lives  do  not  adorn  Christianity,  or  recommend 
it  to  the  natives.  Thus  the  Missionaries  too  often  find  obstacles 
among  those  of  their  own  household :  they, have  no  superior^ 
to  look  up  tOj  who  may  strengthen  and  direct  them  in  diffi-. 
culties,  and  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  unprepared  in  mindi 
and  body  for  the  real  practical  evils  before  them.  There  are 
some  few  solitary  instances  of  persons,  a  Schwartz,  a  Brainerd, 
who  have  overcome  all  impediments ;  but  these  are  rare,  and 
the  effect  of  their  labours  is  insulated^— ra  small  green  spot  iq 
avast  waste.  .  -  .  ;  , 

What  individuals  have  done  under  so  many  disadvs^tage» 
is,  however^  an  encouragement  to  proceed :  from  their  partia} 
success  we  may  infer  the  reasonable  probability  that  considera* 
ble  effects  would  follow  the  efforts  of  a  united  body  like  the 
English  clergy ;  conducted  with  knowledge  and  circumspection, 
as  well  as  animated  with  zeal.  Under  the  discipline  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  we  might  conclude,  that  none  but  fit  persons 
would  be  selected  for  the  ofiice  of  Missionaries,  that  they  would 
be  previously  instructed  in  the  pecuharities  of  the  situation  to 
which  they  might  be  commissioned,  and  powerfully  assisted*  in 
difficulties  and  emergencies.  Above  all,  .under  such  manage- 
ment,  we  might  hope  to  receive  a  full,  exacty  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  true  state  of  Missions.  A  simple  statement  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  relating  to  any  one  Mission,  would  avail  laore  t6 
interest  and  persuade  persons  of  prudence  and  understandings 
and  through  them  the  public,  than  all  those  reiterated,  high- 
flown  appeals  to  the  passions,  which  well  meaning  men  oircu*^ 
late  without  end  through  the  press  (sometimes  with  childishi 
disgusting  pictures)  to  the  effect  of  exhausting  the  funds  des-* 
tined  for  Missions,  in  useless  publications.  Mr.  Home  gives 
some  very  good  advice  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mission- 
aries in  heathen  countries,  in  his  4th  letter,  and  to  the  quaUfi- 
cations  they  should  possess^  in  the  5th  and  6th. 

"  The  Missionary  should  possess  much  self-denial,  and  be  regular 
in  all  his  habits.  He  need  not  have  the  razor's  edge ;  but  he  must  b^ 
as  the  blade  of  a  well-tempered  knife.  He  must  bd  a  man  of  discipline 
and  self-command.  His  character  should  be  divested  of  sloth,  eflfemi* 
hacy,  and  indulgence.  He  should  be  more  the  active  man  than  the 
eonteroplative  one.  A  sound  constitutiort  hardened  to  the  vicissiiudes 
of  the  seasons  is  greatly  to  be  desired ;  but  a  mind  superior  to  suffering 
is  a  consideratien  of  ba  uapr*  importAoce.    We  require  io  our  Mis- 
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•ibnary  ft  dUnterested  generoqs  way  pf  thinkmgapd  actiqg»  dracre  kw 
cunning,  servile  compUimce,  and  a  presomptuous  invasion  of  powers  to 
which  his  character  does  not  entitle  him.  We  would  have  him  sincere 
opeui  afiectionate,  ^c."    P.  86. 

'<  Enougfai  tbou  hast  convinced  me  no  human  being  can  be  a 
Missionary.*'  '*  To  be  a  Missionary  is  indeed  very  dimailt,  but 
hot  impossible."  Surely  the  Church  of  Englaim^  as  a  body, 
should  endeavour  to  provide  men  suited  to  this  important 
office^  by  an  establishment  for  their  education  at  home,  and  by 
settlements  in  foreign  countries  for  preparing  native  teachers. 
Colleges  or  seminaries  of  this  kind  have  in  many  parts  of  die 
world  prospered  and  flourished  under  Diraie  blessing.  The 
English  Universities  are  nbw  fuU  to  overflowing;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  call  from  God  and  man  for  some  national  founda- 
tion in  order  to  supply  persons  duly  qualified  for  fulfilling 
Christ's  last  command — **  Go  and  eyangblize  all  nations." 


A  Comment  upon  the  Collects  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  Chrnvh  ef 
England^  before  the  Epistle .  and  Gospel  on  Sundays  ondHeUdsfs 

'  throughout  the  year.  By  the  Rev.  Johk  James,  M.  A«  l^mo. 
Pp.  300.    7s.  6d.    Rivingtons.    1825. 

This  is  a  very  unpretending^  but  a  very  useful  perfixrmance» 
containing  much  valuable  matter^  fitted  by  its  cheapness  £» 
extensive  circulation;  and  calculated  by  its  clearness  of  styk 
and  solidity  of  instruction,  to^be  very  beneficial  to  that  dass  of 
persons,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  parishioners  of  a  country 
town*.  Tp  many  of  the  younger  Clergy,  it  will  also  be  found 
very  convenient,  particularly  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
adapting  their  Discourses  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the 
Collect  of  the  day.  The  hints  thrown  out  in  this  commentary 
might  frequently,  without  difficulty,  be  expanded  into  a  Ser- 
mon well  suited  to  the  generality  of  congregations.  In  his  De* 
dication  Mr.  James  lays,  very  properly,  great  stress  upon  the 

Se-eminent  services  of  mothers  in  the  religious  education  of 
.  eir  children:  *'  The  first  training  of  the  soul  fi)r  heaven/*  he 
justly  observes  '^  is  a  maternal  officeJ*  And  this  leads  him  to  le- 
flect,  with  a  feeling,  with  which  every  well  constituted  mind  will 

«  Oandle,  of  which  Mr,  James  is  the  curate. 
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■ynmatbue,  upon  ^le  oU^ttdns  wiiicli  he  k&aself  **  ow^b  ta  a 
notiher^  now  immbered  mvi  the  dead/' 

It  is  «vident^  that  a  work  of  this  kind  admits  not  of  analysis. 
Itconsists  of  a  series  of  reflections,  naturally  suggested  by  each 
of  the -Collects  which  are  used  before  the  EpisUe  and  Gospel 
appointed  lor  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  year. 
These  are  explanatory  of  their  sense,  when  necessary ; — and 
their  readers  are  exhorted  to  the  performance  of  the  various  du- 
ties which  they  inculcate,  by  the  most  powerful  arguments ;  in 
whieh  zeal  is  guided  by  knowledge,  and  ardour  does  not  de« 
generate  into  enthusiasm;  There  are  passages  also,  which  in^ 
dicate  that  the  author  has  no  meanpf^etensions  to  learning ;  but 
it  is  displayed  with  so  little  parade  and  ostentation,  that  the 
book  is  printed  at  a  icountry  press,  which  coiild  not  fupply  &e 
proper  types  for  the  quotation  of  Chryaoetom  and  other  (rreek 
wrilerSf  JB.tfaeir  own  language.  A  short  apecimen  or  two  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion,  which  we 
have  expressed  c^  this  work.  Commenting  upon. the  Collect 
for  the  Sunday  after  Christmachday ;  and  speaking  of  "  Rege- 
neration at  Baptism,"  he  observes,  that, 

*'  Thus  changed  toih  in  condition  and  in  name,  me  are,  ( scripturally. 
speaJcing)  hwrn  qgaiU'^regenercUef  changed  from  a  state  ofwrath,  to  a 
itate  of^gzace, 

"  But  spiritual  lifSf  as  well  as  natural  lifCf  requires  to  be  continually 
supported;  or  our  new  birth  wifl not  profit  us. 

**  To  this  end,  it  isi  necessary,  that  the  grace /r*f  given  at  baptism, 
as  the  quickening  principle  of  ap1|ritual  life,  should  be  continually  re- 
wmd  in  us ;  because,  since  day  by  day  we  offetid  against  the  perfect 
Uw  of  6od,  we  of  course  for^  the  prioileges  of  the  covenant,  by 
hreaSang  the  ccwi&tioiiis  of  it ;  and  can  recover  them  only  by  that  grace, 
to  assure  as  ofwhich,  our  baptism  was  the  pledge/' 

The  Character  of  St.  Paul  is  sketched  with  much  felicity,  in 
the  coimnent  upon  the  Collect  which  celebrates  his  conversion. 
We  can  afford  room  only  for  a  pari  of  it. 

"  To  a  natmal  .4ig»ity  of  f»iBd,  m^  a  commanding  eloquence,  he 
added  great  attainments.  He  was  deeply  learned,  and  thereby  enabled 
to  cope  with  the  learning  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gentiles.  All  his  powers  were  well  directed.  He  knew  aU 
the  springs  of  human  aption,  and  touched  them  with  a  master's  skill. 
Hence  there  is  a  remarkable  adaption  of  sentiment,  style,  and  manner, 
to  the  different  people  or  individuals  amongst  whom  he  ministered  *. 
To  the  lawless  sailors  in  the  storm,  he  declared  at  once  his  call  to  be 

*  1  Cor.  is.  28. 
cc2 
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divine*.  Before  tBe  Athenians,  who  were  of  degant  raraSAl  raoooth 
manners,  and  a  keen  sensibility  of  any  opposition  to  their  rational,  or 
Oevotional  prejudices  ;  before  them  he  studiously  avoided  an  abrupt 
declaration  of  his  call  from  heaven.  He  declared  to  them  no  new  God ; 
but  proposed  to  open  their  understanding  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  very  Being  whom  they  did  worship.  His  address  to  them  upon 
seeing  their  altar  dedicated  *  to  the  unknown' — is  the  finest  instance 
on  record  of  the  application  of  eloquence  to  the  honour  of  Godf.  In- 
deed, he  exhibited  in  his  conduct  before  all  men,  a  rare  combination 
of  different  excellencies.  Unyielding  in  principle,  he  was  yet  of  most 
finished  address,  and  polished  manners  %.  The  self-respect  which  set 
him  at  ease  before  kings,  was  tempered  with  an  humility,  which  made 
him  courteous  towards  all  men*** 

We  have  not  selected  these  passages  as  being  better  than  the 
generality  of  the  work,  which  is  marked  throughout  by  sound 
judgment  delivered  in  perspicuous  language ;  and  displays  uni* 
formly  considerable  ability  and  familiarity  with  the  topics  ^hich 
it  discuerses.  We  noticed  indeed  one  observation,— *which  pro- 
bably-escaped Mr.  James  in  one  of  those  nodding  mamenU,  to 
which  all  authors  are  liable,— that  seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  cor« 
rect.  Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Herod  in  the  murder  of  the 
innocents,  he  describes  it  thus,  *'  Hurried  on  to  madness  by 
these  combined  feelings,  and  not  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  could  not  interfere  with  him, 
whose  kingdom  was  of  this  world,  he  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem."  Now  we  certainly  do  not 
mean  in  any  manner  to  apologize  for  the  inhuman  cruelty  of 
Herod :  but  it  does  seem  to  be  implied  here  that  he  possessed 
a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
which  probably  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  at  that 
time  had  or  could  have  had.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  our- 
selves may  mistake  Mr.  James's  meaning,  and  at  any  rate,  it  de- 
tracts very  little  from  the  merit  of  a  work,  which  we  consider 
upon  tbe  whole  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  useful  books 
of  the  sort  we  have  ever  perused* 

^  Acts  xxvii.  23.  f  Acts  xiii.  28.  *  Adts  xxvi.  97,  29. - 
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the  two  Main  Questions  in  controversy  between  the  Churches  of  Engm 
land  and  Rome,  stated  and  discussed^  with  reference  to  Dr,  Doyle's 
.  assertion  of  the  Practicability  of  a  Re-union ;  and  in  reply  to  the  most 
:  important  parts  of  Dr,  Milner's  "  End  of  Religious  Controversy/'  and 
J,  K»  LfS  Seventh  Letter  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  By  Jamss  Ed-: 
WAKD  Jacksok,  M.A.  Ficar  of  the  United  Parish  ofjrdee,  in  the 
Dioce»B  of  Armagh.  Svo.Pp.  800.  10s.  6d.  London.  Rivingtons.. 

\m. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  peculiarly  successful  in  the  address' 
with  which  she  accommodates  her  mode  of  attack  to  the  situa- 
tion and  genius  of  its  object*  To  the  Oriental  idolater  she 
appeala  with  the  irresistible  pomp  and  display  of  her  ritual^  and 
allures  him  with  idols  yet  more  gorgeous  and  in  far  better  taste 
than  his  own«  To  the  humbler  members  of  her  own  conunu* 
nion  she  addresses  no  language  save  that  of  the  Deity  whose 
prerogatives  she  assumes.  She  would  as  soon  condescend  ta 
zest  her  claims  on  the  basis  of  external  evidence^  as  that 

•  ''  Heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights  dispute* 
Lest  God  himself  shoulji  seem  too  absolute." 

Wlien  Protestantism,  more  especiallv  the  Church  of  England,^ 
is  the  object  of  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  Rome,  a  tone  essen- 
tiallv  differing  is  assumed.  The  reader  can  scarcely  trace  in 
Bellarmine  and  Bossuet,  in  Mr  Butler  and  J.  K.  L.|  the  lan- 
guage of  a  church  glorying  in  immutability.  If  report  speak 
truly,  and  Dr.  Doyle  and  J.  K.  L.  are  really  identified,  the 
Protean  quaUties  of  the  church  appear  to  be  transferable  tor 
individuals.  One  point  at  least  is  certain,  which  is,  that  this 
lofty  and  uncompromising  queen,  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
having  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  the  sole  depositary  and 
source  of  truth,  no  sooner  comes  fairly  in  collision  with  those 
who  have  rejected  her  authority  and  denied  her  pretensions,, 
than,  forgetful  that,  without  the  most  grievous  inconsistency, 
she  can  never  reconcile  her  own  infallibility  and  their  rectitude, 
she  is  disposed  to  admit  that,  after  all,  the  differences  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  be  easily  adjusted. 

We  are  ready  to  allow  that  this  stratagem,  like  most  others 
in  the  same  quarter,  is  sufficiently  seducing,  although  exposure 
will  render  it  perfectly  innocent.  Externals  are  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  Popery ;  and  it  is  to  their  influence  generally  on  the 
human  mind  that  she  owes  the  extent  and  duration  of  her  em- 
pire. Like  the  unsubstantial  forms  of  heroes,  which  epic  gods 
and  goddesses  create  to  preserve  their  favourites,  and  divert  the 
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portlier  from  Ids  purpose,  die  maneaU  of  the  Papilla, 

erer  ingeniowtly  contriTed  to  nustead,  aie  no  toooer  ngossvdf 

porsiied,  tlum  they  melt  into  airy  vatutjr.    Yet  we  eaoaoc  bat 

€Dtertaiii  very  considerable  gratitode  toiraids  sodi  as  wB  m^ 

dertdte  to  track  and  disripate  die  shadow.    The  ev3s  of  ^ 

fitnal  disiiiiion,  and  the  notofkms  kilegtltf  of  dbe 

Chttdi  hi  this  repeat,  are  iff  issstty  aB<  bafawa 

twdble  argamants  of  tha  nossisity,  or,  at  least,  I 

of  rerertitig  to  her  maternal  disdiMiflt.    ThAhaoav 

dfthe  Church  of  En^nd  to  erery  thing  wild  and 

m  religions  opinion,  and  the  present  actual  state  of  i 

m  this  eount^,  are  eonsiderod  htefragaUa  anyJKarira  at  tfaii 

poaitioti ;  and  the  Romanisti  hope  to  jrfacie  wa  to  the 

^  admitting  the  mfidlibOity  of  didr  chmdif  or,  at ' 

eedhig  to  Its  comnnmioii  bb  a  matter  of  expedienqr* 

Ihe  C^mch  (^  Roma  it  litde  serapolaiis  reapeetiflg  the 

tious  smliments  of  her  proselytes,  provided  they  render  the 

doe  et^temtl  homages,  a  dight  concession  of  this  kind  wosdd 

be  amply  tep$id  if  it  procured  but  one  cenvmrt,  of  wliues  aam- 

mictions  we  shoidd  hett  inoessaatly,  evae  when  it  a^gfct  a«it  te 

church  h^padf  to  abolish  or  toget  her  politia  a^nni™—. 

No  conriderato  Qiristian,  certaid^,  would  uodetfadoe  the 
Uesrings,  or  disregard  the  duty  of  spiritual  unkmi  and  bq 
Christian  comiminity  labours  more  to  promote  it  dian  the 
Church  of  England*  An  argument  fimnded  on  &e  inlewau 
of  religioos  concord  is  certain  to  meet  with  attention  firom  her: 
ao  powerfully  are  her  members  impressed  witii  the  importance 
of  this  sentiment,  that  the  ooly  danrar  is  lest  they  Aonld  ss- 
crifiee  to  its  indulgence  points  of  stw  graver  coneem.  Whea 
St.  Paul  charges  us  to  ^  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  ike 
spirilL"  the  very  expression  implies  that  this  wiD  not  ahrmys  be 
posrible;  it  is  indeed  an  injunctimi  of  rimilar  import  to  anoliier 
precept  of  like  anihority,  ^  as  much  a*  in  you  Ueii,  five  peace- 
ably with  aU  men."  Ereiy  man  knows  thal^  ccmstitnted  as  the 
world  is,  the  best  Christian  wSI  not  always  be  able  to  five  ia 
unireiBal  peace ;  and  if  he  does  hu  best  endearonr  ao  to  fire, 
he  has  fumDed  die  requirement  of  his  Master.  If  the  price  of 
a  peaceable  life  be  die  surrender  of  rel^jums  int^rity,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  no  longer  '' fiedi  Bir  a  Christian  to  five  peacenUr. 
The  verv  same  argument  applies  to  die  ease  of  sraritnal  onstT. 
Spiritual  umty  is  a  Ppreat  advantage,  bat  spiritual  error  is  a  6r 
greater  evil :  and,  if  they  become  inseparable,  the  fine  of  dasj 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Chi  pmnto  of  church  discqpfine^  or  in^ 
lior  matters  of  beliel;  Chnstians  cannot  separato  widioot  die 
sinofsdiism;  because, aa  it  is  scarce^ poasible  that  aaj  two 
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persont^oiild  be  minulely  agreed,  iii  such  cases^  the  tendency 
of  sucb  conduct  is  the  ruin  of  the  visible  Church.  But  in  great 
and  esmitiai  points,  afifecting  die  vary  foundation  of  Christiaii 
belief-Hnich  as,  for  instatleey  the  Rme  of  Faith, — ^we  cannot 
conscientiDudy  hold  diflfermit  opinibna  from  the  conununion  to 
which  we  externafiy  belongs  Separatbn  in  such  cases  is  not 
scbiamaticfil,  but  an  imperative  dvdy ;  tmless  indeed  the  bond 
of  spiritaai  union  be  deaiiied  so  saicred;  that  its  integrity  tnuafe 
b^  maintained  at  the  expense  of  teaching  and  receiving  for  the 
word  of  God  what  we  believe  to  be  the  commandments  and  in«i 
vt^ntions  of  mim. 

Direct  and  palpable  as  this  course  appears  to  be,  the  Romaa«* 
iflts  stOl  endeavour  to  raise  mists  about  it.    They  tell  us,  that^ 
howev^  specious  such  reasomng  may  ameBrdpriofi;  itisjiot 
confirmed  bjr  experiment.    The  princifde  of  the.  Reformatidii 
(they  aigue)  has  led  to  mischie&  which  it  neveif  contemplated  9 
and  the  great  variety  of  Protestant  sects^  the  peniicimisnesii  of 
0oihe  of  their  tenets,  acknowledged  even  by  the  Anglican 
Church  herself  to  be  more  olijectionable  than  those  of  Romei 
added  to  the  evils  of  spiritual  disunionj  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbahnce  any  arppatent  advantage  derived  from  a  prin- 
eiple,  which,  however'^plausible  in  speculation,  is  found  to  be  de? 
fective  in  practice.    This  argument^  which  has  created  much 
difficulty  ia  the  ndnds  of  manv  weH  meaning  Protestants,  re^ 
diinds  us  of  tibe  wvU  know9  algebraical  jug^e,  by  which  1  ia 
proved  equal  to  2;    An  artful  substitution  is  made  during  the 
course  of  the  argument^  by  which  ^<  airy  nothing**  is  invested 
with  a  tangible  form,  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'*    The 
state  of  religious  knowledge  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is 
earefoUy  kept  in  the  back  ground>  and  unanimity  of  profepsion 
sturdily  advanced  as  an  equivalent  for  unammity  of  belief    That 
Roman  Catholic  countries  have  no  sects^  is  true :  but  what  ia 
the  reason  ?  The  Church  of  En^nd,  did  she  adopt  similar  me* 
thods  to  those  of  her  sister  of  Rome,  might  be  as  little  incom- 
moded by  sectarianism/    Religious  tol^ation  allows  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  which,  however  inaudible  imder  a  coercive 
system,  caii  no  more  be  extinguished  by  bigoted  oppressibit 
than  the*  fired  of  ^tnai  by  the  winter^  snows.    The  opi- 
nion of  man  must  ev^ry  where  be'  uncontrollably,  and  Pro^ 
testantism  does  nothing  more  than  permit  it  to  be  expressed. 
Mr.  Blanco  Whke  has  given  us  an  insLzht  into  what  may  be  the 
sentiments  of  a  professed  Papist.    The  lower  orders  of  the 
avowed  meoibers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churclti  have  as  incom^ 
plete  notiona  on  the  creedi  of  their  conununion  as  h»ye  th^  cor« 
respoiidiBg  ordert  with  vm  1  and  the  only  xeaaon  why  the  puIpU 
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with  thm  u  not  deserted  for  Ae  tab,  h,  thaf  tabs  are  iiiter* 
dieted.  Bot  wiQ  any  reasonable  man  affirm  that  iMb  is  a 
healthier  state  of  religion  with  the  individual  ?  In  what  respect 
are  the  miracles  of  Joanna  Soothcott,  so  liberally  charged  on 
Protestantism,  inferior  to  those  of  St,  Apoline,  a  person  whose 
▼ery  exbtence  is  questionable?  The  only  difference  that  ve 
can  see  is  this : — All  countries  have  abundant  examples  of  su- 
perstition and  ignorance:  but  in  Protestant  states  they  are 
tolerated  and  rimculed,  while  in  the  Roman  Catholic  they  are 
sanctioned  and  encouraged,  unless  they  happen,  which  is  rare^ 
the  case,  to  be  adverse  to  the  popular  faith.  Let  any  unprriu- 
diced  man  take  a  survey  of  continental  sodety,  or,  where  diis 
may  be  impracticable,  let  him  collect  one  from  the  most  respect- 
able and  credible  travellers ;  and  when  he  has  done  this,  let 
him  compare  the  state  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  influence 
of  reli^ous  motive  which  he  there  finds,  with  the  corresponding 
features  of  his  own  country :  and  then,  amidst  all  our  varieties 
of  religious  denomination,  he  will  find  nothing  so  startling  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  objection*  We  throw  out  the  challenge  with 
no  apprehenisions  for  the  result* 

Discovering,  however,  that  we  are  unmoved  by  argument 
in  favour  of  spiritual  union  inseparable  from  spiritual  «rror;  and 
that  we  are  no  less  proof  against  the  sleight  which  would  make 
experience  contradict  our  reasoning,  (as  though  one  should 
measure  the  sides  of  a  triangle  to  prove  tWo  of  them  less  dian 
die  third,  in  the  teeth  of  demonstration,)  the  Romanist  comes 
up  with  his  *'  ratio  uldma  :*'-r-^  Since  you  object  to  join  us  because 
we  differ  with  you  on  certain  points  which  you  deem  essential, 
revise  those  points ;  we  believe  you  will  find,  after  aU,  that  we 
are  perfectly  agreed.*  Such  is  the  proposal  actually  made  by 
Dr*  l)oyIe,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  masterly  work  be- 
fore us.  As:  we  do  not  possess  the  Doctor's  writings,  we  must 
give  his  words  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jackson* 

**  *  The  union  on  which  so  much  depends,'  says  Dr*  Doyle  (the  pre- 
late  alluded  to)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  RobertBOD»  which,  however,  breaiha 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  conciliation,  *  ib  not,  as  you  hare 
justly  observed,  so  difficult  as  appears  to  many.  •  •  *  It  is  not  difficult; 
for  in  the  discussions  which  were  held,  and  the  correspondence  which 
occurred  on  this  subject  early  in  the  last  century ;  as  well  that  in  whlcL 
Archbishop  Tillotson  was  engaged,  as  the  others  which  were  carried  oo 
between  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz  ;  it  appeared,  that  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Churches  were  numerous,  those  on  which  the  par- 
ties hesitated,  few,  and  apparently  not  the  most  important/^-Again,  m 
anodier  part  of  the  same  letter,  this  prelate  goes  on  to  say:  -^^  It  may 
not  befsome  so  humble  an  individual  as  I  am,  to  hint  even  at  a  ]^  fat 
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effecting  -so  great  a  purpose,  as  the  umon  of  Boamn  Catholics' aad 
Protestants,  in  one  great  family  of  Christians ;  but  as  the  difficulty  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  t>b- 
ject  to  be  attainedi  I  would  presume  to  state,  that  if  Protestant  luid 
Catholic  Divines  of  learning  and  a  conciliatory  character,  were  sum* 
moned  by  the  crown  to  ascertain  the  points  of  agreement  and  difier* 
encc  between  the  churches,  and  that  the  result  of  their  conferences 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  project  to  be  treated  on  between .  the  heads 
of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England  ;  the  result  might  be  more 
favourable,  than  at  preserit  Would  be  anticipated.  -The  chief  points  to 
be  discussed  are,-^the  Canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Faith,  Justifi- 
cation, the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  of 
Couhdls,  of  the  Pope,  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  the  Language  of 
theLit.urgy,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Respect  for  Images,  Prayers  for  the 
Dead.  On  most  of  theses  it  appears  to  me^  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  CcUhoUcsand  Protestants  ;  the  existing  diversity  of 
opinion  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  certain  forms  of  words  which  ad« 
mit  of  satisfactory  explanation,  or  from  the  ignorance  or  .  misconcep- 
tions which  ancient  prejudice  and  ill-will  produce  and  strengtheOt  but 
which  could  be  removed ; — they  are  pride  and  points  of  honour  which 
keep  us  divided  on  many  su^ects,  not  a  love  of  Christian  humility, 
charity,  and  truth.'    Ibid."     P.  2. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  conduct  and  productions  ot 
Dr.  Doyle»  we  do  not  feel  much  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  very  disinterested  love  of  abstract  truth  or  harmony.  His^ 
proposition,  too,  certainly  implies  somewhat  of  the  marvelloufii; 
That  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  educated  themselves  under 
the  Romish  discipline,  and,  consequently,  well  understanding 
the  sense  of  the  Romish  docti*ines,  should  separate  themselves 
from  that  church,  and,  rather  than  renounce  the  grounds  of 
separation,  endure  death  in  its  'most  painful  fprms;  thdt  the 
Romish  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  should  use  every  exerw 
tion  to  procure  recantation,  and  unrelentingly  inflict  extreme 
punishment  in  every  instance  in  which  such  recantation  was 
not  tendered,  when,  all  this  while,  hoth  parties  were  essentially 
agreed,  is  a  supposition  not  readily  admissible.  However,  it  is 
one  which,  certainly,  claims  attention.  If  the  Church  of  En- 
gland has  during  this  period  been  separated  from  the  church  of 
Rome  on  frivolous  and  unimportant  grounds,  she  is  certainly, 
what  the  Romanists  call  her,  a  schismatical  church,  and  it  is 
time  that  she  acknowledge  her  error,  and  endeavour  to  repair 
the  etil  consequences  of  her  apostasy.  Although  centuries 
have  past,  during  which  she  has  refused  to  communicate  with. 
Rome,  nevertheless,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this  refusal  is. 
founded  od  do  sufficient  reasons,  we  may  feel  indeed  humiliated^ 
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at  the  oolificdofti  tmt  if  is  dot  duty  to  give  up  all  fbat  our  fa- 
thers edntend^  and  died  for. 

Our  readers,  may,  perhaps,  be  starded  at  Dr.  Doyie's  cata- 
logue of  points  on  which  there  exists  no  essential  difference  he- 
iween  the  churches.  Oh  this  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  enter ; 
lAit  his  inanuatioti  that  the  same  Tiew  of  the  question  has  be* 
feie  been  taken  by  the  Churdi  of  Bngland  herself  deseires 
some  notice.  We  confidently  assert  that  on  no  occason  has 
the  Cboxch  of  Englund  expressed  any  such  opini«tt«  En- 
Ij^teoed  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  sometmiea  re- 
garded the  beauty  and  ^rder  of  her  structure  with  adanratioB, 
and  akhottffh  not  oitirely  abk  to  divest  themselvea  of  le^povs 
ptf<nudioeilifti«  feb  desirous  to  shore  her  eonnnuiiioii.  Td 
Hbmt  proposals  of  alfianee  she  has  always  listened  with  respeet; 
On  the  other  hand>  designing  Romanists  have  purposely  ex- 
tenuated the  grounds  of  ner  dissent :  and  to  these  she  has  been 
ever  ready  to  give  a  fair  and  satisfactory  reply.  "  The  corres- 
pondence which  occurred  on  this  subject  early  in  last  century,** 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Doyle,  is  the  celebrated  discussion  between 
Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Sorbonne  divines ;  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  assuredly  made  no  concession  of  the  kind. 
The  tiiith  is,  that^  on  that  occasiofi,  many  of  the  distinguished 
dergy  of  Francci  provoked  by  the  famous  tjrrannical  Bnl 
^  Unigaiitus/*  were  for  appealing  against  the  Pope  to  a  gene- 
ral Council  (^  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  realrii.  The  lan- 
ige,  IB  particular  J  of  Dr.  Dupin,  of  the  Sorbonne^  induced 

\  Beauvoir^  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  at  Paris,  to 

ghre  Archbishop  Wake  an  intimation  that  a  separadcm^  in  poist 
of  gotFemmenty  between  the  Ghdfican  and  Romish  churches  wu 
not  improbable.  The  Doctor,  indeed,  expressfy  wished  for  sn 
union  iietweea  those  of  England  and  France.  On  this  a  cor- 
ffeapondence  opened  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Sorboone 
Doctors,  which  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Appendix  IV*  to 
Coote's  edition  of  Mosheim,  Vol.  V I.  From  this  it  appears  thst 
the  first  great  object  which  the  Archbishop  had  in  view  was  to 
detach  thera  jGrom  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Sie&  of  Rone 
•^apoint  which  he  considered  essential  to  all  refbrmationin  doc* 
trine  and  disdpline*  Insulted,  however,  as  the  Gkiflicaa  divniet 
had  been,  thev  had  not  strength  of  mind  utterly  to  renoanee 
the  Papal  authority ;  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Dupin  himsd^  the 
aniUiest  and  most  conciliatory,  if  not  the  most  learned  of  Aca 
aO,  hr  the  audst  of  the  negociation,  conspired  wid^  the  tynoA- 
oal  condnct  of  the  French  court  to  crush  the  proceedings  aii»- 
gather^    VflPwaKng  as  was  the  Doctor  to  renounce  the  authooiy 
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of  die  Popei  a  point  on  which  the  Ardibkhop  was  inflexiMef 
it  is  true  that  he  made  great  concesaons  in  other  respects*    We 
kiHXw  not  how  far  it  is  jmrobable  that  Dr.  Doyle  would  go  wkh 
bim.    ^e  only  allows  Tradition  in  interpretation  or  Gonfimi» 
tionof  Scripture;  as  a  witness,  rather  than  an  authority i  he  afe^ 
tributes  a  very  equivocal  authority  to  the  Apocrypha^  which  hd 
calls  deuterocwkonical :  his  notions  of  free-will  and  justificatiosi 
appear  precisely  pnr  own :  works  of  supererogation  he  dismiv* 
fi^s  with  a  very  inoffensive  definition :  he  adnuts  the  possibility 
OF  EREoa  IN  T^E  CHVACH  OF  ROME,  although  he  wiQ  not  ad^ 
mit  the  fallibility  of  a  Council  received  by  the  imiv^rsal  ohurdi  i 
he  considers  the  respect  paid  to  Images  and  relicks  as  MAtTBii 
OF  vz^nors  inoiffbbenob  ;  in  the  same  light  he  regards  the 
celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  an  unknown  tongue :  he  deniea 
the  benefits  of  the  Eucharist  to  all  but  the  fisdthiul :  he  oonsi^ 
ders  communiQn  in  bodi  kinds  indifferent  9  he  allows  pbibsts 
TO  hab^y  i  admita  die  validity  of  our  ordination ;  and  entirely 
spprovejsi  our  discipline  and  liturgy.  With  all  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  \)t*  Dupin  to  concede^  and  with  eveir  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Archbishop  to  surrender  any  point  of  minor  impor* 
tance,  some  conditions  of  alhance  still  remained^  with  whicLno 
eoQsci^ntious  member  of  the  English  Church  could  tov^ily* 
The  five  Fppiab  fts^ramentsi-^the  sacrifice  of  the  mass^M^ 
above  all,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  however  modified^  wete 
inadmissible.    With  regard  to  Archbishop  Tillotson>  we  ca»« 
not  ecmceive  from  wh^  source  Dr.  Doyle  can  have  drawo 
even  the.  most  slender  appearance  of  concessions  made  by  him  > 
we  have  perused  several  lives  of  this  eminent  prelate  and  ttm* 
suited  sevend  histories  of  the  time,  but  are  ntteriy  unable  to 
find  any  thing  to  countenance  such  a  supposition  \  imd  mth  re^ 
spect  to  Bossuet>  whose  work  the  state  of  his  times  made  it  ea>* 
pedient  for  Rome  to  sanction,  few  need  be  told  that  it  ii?  amonn 
the  v^y  choicest  specimens  of  Jesuitical  sop)iist^  and  ingCM 
nioua  eqilivocation.    Moreover,  the  correspondence  betweeil 
Bossuet  i^nd  Leibnitz,  had  no  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  to  the  general  prinei^le  of  the  Re^ 
foriM^oii :  so  that  had  the  arguments  ef  the  I>*yencb  Fc^hM 
prevailed,  the  point  proved  would  have  been,  not  the  idenlity 
of  the  jElpniish  and  Reformed  tenets,  but  the  tm^xeeptiMable 

truth  of  the  former.  *     *       vx    * 

With  all  tjiese  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Poyl^ 
Mr.  Jackson  is  wiUins;  to  g;ive  bis  proposal  the  minutest  and 
most  reapectful  considi^ration:  and  this  he  has  dope  in  so  ad^ 
miraible  a  manner  that  to  us  he  appears  to  have  set  the  qiie^tvM 
for  evejr  at  rest    He  dees  not  pursue  Dr.  Doyle  thjroiigll  aU 
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tbe  Bttbjects  which  he  has  so  strangely  collected  as  points  of 
coincidence  between  the  churches;  he  gives  no  opportunity 
for  other  writers  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  these 
points ;  he  regards  them  all,  not-  as  principles,  but  as  conse- 
quences :  the  root  of  the  separation  is  the  object  to  which  he 
turns  his  whole  attention.  He  discusses  in  a  most  luminous 
and  powerful  manner  the  two  great  questions  on  which  depends 
every  member  of  the  controversy,  namely  ''  the  rule  of  fiutb/' 
and  *'  the  authority  of  the  church."  These  two  subjects  are 
«et  before  the  reader  in  the  broad  daylight  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  the  result  is  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the 
shallowness,  bad  faith,  and  false  reasoning  of  the  authors  men- 
tioned in  the  title ;  the  most  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
perfect  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  aqd  the  most  entire  defeat  of 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Rome.  This  our  readers  must  be 
content  to  believe  on  our  assertion,  unless  they  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  peruse  the  work  itself,  which  will  not  bear  a  cur- 
sory view,  but  requires  to  be  studied  and  reflected  on.  Such 
as  do  this  will  find  themselves  well  repaid ;  and  we  believe  our 
opinion  will  be  abundantly  countenanced  by  their  suffrages. 
.  The  character  of  the  work  being  so  strictly  argumentative 
tiiat  extracts  would  scarcely  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of 
the  argument,  than  selections  from  Euclid  would  exhibit  an 
intelligible  view  of  geometry,  we  shall,  in  our  extracts,  confine 
ourselves  to  those  collateral  subjects  which  Mr.  -Jackson  has 
incidentally . treated,  and. which  are  extremely  important  as 
eidiibiting  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland.  It  is  right  at  all  times,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  these,  that  the  most  complete  information 
should  exist  on  the  real  character  of  those  persons,  whose  ex- 
clusion from  political  power  is  continually  represented  as  a 
most  unjustifiable  act  of  oppression,  and  a  most  important  in- 
jury to  a  large  portion  of  the  British  empire.  The  Roman 
Catholic,  laity  are  loud  in  their  protestations  against  that  didn- 
genuousness  and  double  dealing  which  is  charged,  with  the 
best  historical  confirmation,  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  Let  us 
see,  then,  in  what  light  their  clergy  regard  the  expediency  of 
equivocation*  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to.  learn  that  tiiey 
JUSTIFY  this  practice  by  the  example  of  the  Apostles ! ! ! 

*'  In  the  institution  of  that  Gospel,  which  was  to  be  preache4  *  to 
every  creature/  and  which  is  hidden  *  only  to  them  that  are  lost,' 
J.  K.  L.  informs  us,  that  there  existed  a  sort  of  Freemasonry.  As  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation  had  its  secret  meaning  which  was  confided  to  the 
Rabbles,  and  which,  we  must  8upx>6se,  is  carefully  preserved  in  those 
ivorkf  of  prime  (authority ,-^the  Tjilmud,  the  MaBorfr,>andtfae€abah; 
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-^SiS  the  heathiBn  priests  and  sages  had  their  exoteric  and  esdferic  doc» 
trine,  the  former  fitted  for  the  credulous,  and  the  latter  for  the  uiitiiated 
into  their  edifying  mysteries ;  so  the  crafty,  though  inspired,  Apostles 
bad  a  secret  doctrine,  which  it  is  revolting  '  to  common  sen^e'  to  be** 
lieve,  that  they  would  '  expose  in  writing  to  the  pagan  world  to  be 
scoffed  at,  or  to  the  undisciplined  Neophytes  to  be  thought  lightly  of.* 
—Letter  7th,  p.  193.  This  hidden  doctrine,  which  consisted  of 
nothing  less  than  '  those  mysteries  and  sacraments,  which  constitute 
the  life  and  essence  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,'  was  imparted,  he 
gives  ns  to  understand,  by  the  Apostles  to  their  successors,  and  firoiii 
them,  it  has  descended,  as  the  precious  depositum  of  Tradition,  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  to  J.  K.  L.  and  to  his  brethren  of  the  Roman  Cathdie 
Clprgy  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

"  What  the  Apostles,  therefore,  openly  preached  to  the  people,  or 
what  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  comprises  only  certain  poV 
pular  tenets,  selected  as  the  least  likely  to  shock  prejudice,  and  toc 
draw  down  odium  on  the  new  religion :— '  the  life  and  essence  of  the 
dispensation'  were  kept  in  reserve  for  the  initiated.  On  thid  supposir 
tion  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  true,  (if  we  admit  that  the  Apos-. 
ties  themselves  were  sufficiently  informed)  and  both  of  them  are  almost 
equally  irreconcileable  with  fair  dealing :  either  the  Apostles  believed 
not  what  they  wrote  and  taught  openly,  or  they  dared  not  write  and 
teach  openly,  all  that v they  believed*.  Now  this  is  nionstrous.-*w 
J.  K.  L.  tells  us,  thjat  it  is  '  common  setose.'  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
common  honesty ;  and  that  a  calculating  and  time-serving  policy^ 
could  alone  *  have  taught  the  Apostles'  thus  '  to  dispose,  of  .the  trust 
committed  to  them.'  One  of  them,  however,  disclaims  the  foul  impu- 
tation, in  so  many  words.  "I  have  not  shunned,'  says  he  to  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  not  to  a  select  few,  but  to.  the  as** 
sembled  body,  together  with  the  Church  of  Miletus—*  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'  Acts  xx.  £7.- 
—It  seems  that  we  are  to  doubt  his  sincerity  : — for^  says  J.  K^L. 
with  the  most  Jesuitical  casuistry,  *  common  sense  teaches,  that  we 
should  not  throw  pearls  to  swine,  expose  what  is  sacred  to  the  insult 
of  the  profane,  or  render  it  vile  by  familiarity  to  the  crowd  J  If  this  be 
the  maxim  of  his  school,  we  may  learn  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  ex-* 
positions  and  palliations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets  lately  put  forth, 
which  are,  by  this  account,  but  so  many  lures  to  draw  the  unsuspecting^ 

*  "  This  was  the  abominable  pretence  of  the  heretics  in  TertaUian'«  days*- 
'  Solent  (haeretici}  dicere:  non  omoia  apostolos  scisse ;  eadem  agitati  ae« 
nientia,  qua  rursus  convertunt,  omnia  quideni  Apostolos  scisse,  sed  non- 
omnia  omnibus  tradidisse.'  Tertulllian  de  praescript.  hoeret.  cap.  22.  See 
also  cap.  25.  'Ipse  (Christus)  docebat  luccrnam  non  sub  modio  obstrai 
solere,  sed  in  candelabrum  coastitui,  ut  luceat  omnibus  qui  in  domo  sunt. 
Hsec  Apostoli  aut  neglexerunt,  aut  minime  intelleiLerunt,  si  non  adimplove*' 
runt,  abscondentes  aliquid  de  lumine,  id  est,  Dei  verbo,  de  Christi  Sacra- 
mento. '  Neminem,  quod  scio,  verebantur,  non  ludaeorum  vim,  non  Ethni* 
coram  «.••..  muito  magis,  jam  credentibus  ecclesiis  nihil  subtraxissent,  qiiof 
aliia  paficis  seorMim  demaiidareut«Mb.  cap.  36«,'^  .         ' 
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eioird'cf  Iwredcs  within  the 'circle  of  Roifdsh  authority  utitS  Aeif 
disoii^aed  and  subgugated  understandings  are  prepared  for  the  secret 
and  ofiRsnsiTe  dogmas.    This  duplicity,  J.  K.  L.  justijQea  by  the  ex- 
anpki  of  that  very  St.  Paul»  who,  as  we  have  seen,  disavows  it  for 
hiinielfi    *  Thus,  St.  Patd  seemed  to  hum  rushing  in  pMic,  save 
Jenis  Christ,  and  him  cntoified ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  apoke  wisdom 
mmmgst  the  perfect,*    P.  9IS.    The  shamelessness  of  this  declaratioff 
it  only  to  be  equalled  by  its  ignorance.    I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself 
to  uae  more  measured  terms.     Who,  thinks  he,  were  the  first  that  had 
die  efirontery  to  ascribe  this  double-dealing  to  the  Apostle  ?     Certain 
heretics  in  the  days  of  Irensus,  who  appealed  in  support  of  their  ab- 
turd  tenets  to  a  supposed  secret  tradition^  handed  down  hy  St.  Pmd, 
The  father  confutes  their  notions,  since  they  refused  to  be  judged  by 
the  sure  test  of  Scripture,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  voice  of  cUl  pure 
Tradition  did  but  accord  with  those  Scriptures  which  they  rejected ; 
and  J.  K.  L.  has  mistaken  the  objection  and  aBsertions  of  the  heretics, 
as  stated  by  Irenaeus,  for  that  father's  own  opinion.     *  When,'  says 
Irensens,  *  they  are  reproved  out  of  Scripture,  they  fall  to  itecusing  the 

Scriptures  Ikmsehes as  if  they  he  not  of  sufficient  authority^  and 

that  the  truth  cannot  he  found  out  of  theniy  hy  those  persons  that  know 
net  the  TradUUm ;  for  that  was  not  delivered  by  writing,  but  by  word 
of  month*  For  which  cause  Paul  said^  '  We  speak  wisdom  among  them 
that  ctre  perfect  J  Adv.  Hser.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  It  is  the  heretics  who 
tims  pervert  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  and  J,  K.  L.  implicitly  receives 
their  silly  sophistry  as  the  reasoning  of  the  father."    P.  111. 


From  a  justification  of  equivocal  deiding.  pn  the  pasFt  of 
J.  K.  L.,  and  of  which  he  himself  (if  the  prevalent  conjepture 
be  true)  ha3  affoirded  a  conspieuoua  practical  illuatration  rise- 
where,  turn  we  to  an  exemplification  of  the  same  (Romish) 
Apostolic  virtue  by  Dr.  Milner. 

'  **  The  first  passage  which  h^  adduces,  is  the  relation  preserved  bj 
Eusebius ;  in  which  St.  Ignatius  is  said  to  have '  exhorted  me  Christians 
who  got  access  to  him  in  his  passage  to  Rome,  '  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  rising  heresies,  and  to  adhere  with  the  utmost  fimuiess  to 
(he  Traditions  of  the  Apostles.*    End  of  Controv.  p.  83. 

''  The  advice  was  worthy  of  tlie  martyr ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with 
the  question  ?  For  any  thing  that  appears  in  Dr>  Milner* s  quotation^ 
these  Traditions  of  the  Apostles  might  be  precepts  record^  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  then  there  is  no  codtrdrversy  respectiiig  their 
obligation ;  or  if  they  were  doctrines  recorded  no  where,  will  it  follow, 
because'  credit  was  due  to  them,  when  ascertained  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Apostles,  by  the  consentient  testisnQny  of  the  wimersd 
Ghtticb  in  an  age  bordering  on  the  ApostoMc,.  that  the  same  ciedtt  >i 
due  to  the  Traditions  of  a  paWicti^r  Church  1700  years  after,  at 
variance  with  every  other  part  of  the  Christian  community  t  The 
Bon^anists  seem  always  to  forget,  that  the  quest^n  b^lwf^u.tnen  ^ 
us,  regards  not  any  difference  in  autliority  between  wbat  Ae  Apoiftks 
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can  be  proved  io  have  ddivered,  either  by  writing,  or  hj  woid  af 
mouth ;  but  turns  wholly  on  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  certaia  disputed 
doctrines'baving  been  delivered  by  them,  wnidi  are  not  oontainec]* 
either  literally  or  impliedly,  in  Scripture,  ^d  if  it  had  been  Ignar 
tius's  intention  to  recommend  to  his  charitable  visitors,  the  doctrine  of 
TransubstantiatioQ,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  iho  hwai^  .paid  to 
Images,  the  belief  of  a  Purgatory,  and  the  value  of  ladulgeB^os  aaA 
Prayers  m  getting  good  men  out  of  this  state  of  suffering ;  it  must  b» 
confessed,  that  his  advice  made  but  a  very  transient  impressioz)  on 
their  minds,  as  no  traces  of  these  tenets  and  practices  are  to  be  foun4 
in  the  Church,  until  many  centuries  after  the  death  of  that  martyr^i 
To  say  that  the  Traditions  of  the  Apostles  are  to  be  observedi  is  to  say 
nothing ;  miless  we  be  to)d  how  to  distinguish  the  Apostles'  Tradi^ 
tions  from  those  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  From  the  credibili^ 
of  Tradition  in  one  age  near  the  Apostolic,  we  cannot  infer  its  credib^ 
lity  in  very  distant  ages,  when  aU  the  circumstances  which  once  reoan^ 
mended  it  to  belief,  are  manifestly  altered. 

*'  Such  are  the  observations  naturally  suggested  by  this  passage  of 
Ignatius,  as  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Milper's  text.  But  what  must  be  said 
of  his  fairness,  if  he  has  actually  stopped  short  in  tlie  middle  of  a  senr 
tence,  omitting  the  very  part  which  would  mar  his  intended  condur 
aion.  According  to  Dr.  Miliier,  Ignatius  said  nothing  more  than  tha^ 
they  were  '  to  adhere  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Apos.tles ;'  according  tp 
Kusebius,  he  added, '  which  for  the  sake  of  security  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary should  be  drawn-up  in  writing/'  £useb»  Hist.  EfScT.  lib.  iii. 
c.  34.  iiv  vwep  aer^oXciac  icai  kyypan^taQ  riirf  fiapropovfieyoc  iiarvvovtrQai 
dvayraov  itytiro.  The  passage  is  obscure,  perhaps  corrupt ; — and  I 
pledge  not  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  able  scholars ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  in  each 
of  the  various  senses,  in  which  the  words  are  capable  of  being  under- 
stood, they  import  a  condemnation  of  Tradition,  as  an  uaaafe  vehicjb 
of  truth  ;  the  very  contrary  of  that  position,  which  the  preceding  part 
of  the  passage  is  cited  by  Dr.  Milner  to  prove.  '  After  this  specimen,' 
say  certain  contemporary  critics  who  have  furnished  me  with  it,  *  of 
Dr.  Milner's  method  of  citing  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  history^ 
we  may  well  be  excused  the  task  of  following  him  through  his  othei: 
quotations,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  not  one  of 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  establishes  his  position  ;  and  that  in 
those  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  his  purpose,  it  is  only  because  he 
has  artftiUy  availed  himself  of  the  equivocal  signification  of  the  word, 
Tradition ;  which  in  those  passages  is  used  in  its  most  extensive  sens% 
and  means  doctrine  in  g^ieral,  whether  written  or  uAwritten  |  bn^ 
which  he  applies  to  oral  Tradition  alone.'  '*    P.  154. 

Mr.  Jackson  not  only  shews  that  Dr.  Milner  has  soppvesaed 
paaailges  which  would  utterly  ruin  his  argument,  but  he  has  a^o 

J  produced  an  instance  where  this  candid  controversialist  Imh 
or  diftrent  purposes,  adopted  totally  different  traaslatiom 
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iff  the  same  passage  of  Irenaeus.  As  this  is  a  most.cimoiii 
specimen  of  unblushing  negligence  of  controversial  character, 
we  shall  subjoin  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Book 
"  adversus  Hoereses/*  and  the  third  Chapter. 

*  Ad  hanc  enim  ecdesiam  (Romanam)  propter  potendorem  priod- 
palitatem  necesse  est  omnem  conTcnire  ecclesiam ;  hoc  est,  eos  qoi 
aunt  nndique  fideles." 

Of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  any  other 
in  the  apostolical  ages,  we  cannot  doubts  on  account  of  the 
liigh  eulogium  passed  on  it  by  St.  Paul;  and  the  intercoune 
which  the  Christians  of  that  city,  as  the  capital  of  the  known 
world,  entertained  with  those  of  all  other  countries,  gave  them 
great  and  conspicuous  advantages.  These,  in  the  time  of  be- 
sasos,  had  produced  their  natural  firuits  in  rendering  their  pos* 
sessors  the  acknowledged  centre  of  Christian  £sdth  and  knov- 
ledge.  This  Father,  therefore,  naturally  recommends  the 
C^hurch  at  Rome  as  the  purest  fountain  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  on  account  of  the  superior  dig* 
nity  of  the  city,  being  the  seat  of  government,  all  churches 
would  necessarily  resort  to  her ;  that  is,  as  he  himself  explains 
the  expresdon  ''  the  Ciithful  every  where" — ^members  of  all 
churches.   * 

Dr.  IVIilner,  willing  to  substantiate  the  authority  of  Romiti 
Tradition,  translates  the  passage  in  question  Aus :  *'  for  wi:h 
this  Church  all  others  agree;"  but  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See  is  the  object  of  proof,  the  same  words  are  rendered, 
''  to  which  every  Church  is  bound  to  conform,  by  reason  of  iu 
superior  authority!"  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  common 
here. 

We  will  .select  one  more  passage  frcmi  Mr.  Jackson's  work 
and  have  done.  The  charge  that  she  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  King  Henry  VIII.  has  been  perpetually  brought 
against  the  Church  of  England,  although  repeatedly  and  dis- 
tinctly refuted.  It  is  here  answered  briefly,  but  clearly  and 
irrefragably. 

"  He  (Dr.  Milner)  mast  have  been  sensible,  though  his  words  implt 
the  contrary  *,  that  the  English  Church  is  not  founded  '  upon  Henrr 
the  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  their  successors.'     It  is  neidier  Luther's. 

*  «  *  If  they'  (Bishop  Porteos  and  his  "  feVUm-wriUn^^y  '  eould  evca  wuc- 
oeed  in  proving,  thai  Christ  bad  not  baiit  his  Church  upon  SL  Peter  %Mi 
his  successors,  and  had  not  given  to  them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hearcs. 
St  would  remain  for  them  to  prove,  that  he  had  founded  any  pari  oTH  «« 
Henry  Tni.  Edward  Yl.,  and  their  sneeeasois,  or  thai. he  badgiveuthf 
■lysUcal  key$  to  JUizabelh  and  her  suocessors."  End  of  Controv.  Cctier  4k^ 
p.336.  *  -    - 
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nor  M ehnctlion's,  nor  Calvin's,  nor  Cranmer's  Church.    It  is  a  trae» 
though  not  an  unerring  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  '  founded 
on  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Clirist  himself  heing  the  chief 
corner-stone.'     It  is"  no  modern  Church,  dating  its  existence  from  its 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     *  The  Church  of  England  bie- 
fore  the  Reformation^  and  the. Church  of  England  after  the  Reforma* 
tiQn,  is  as  much  tlie  same  Church,  as  a  garden  before  it  is  weeded, 
and  a  garden  after  it  is  weeded,  is  the  same'  garden  \  or  a  vine  before 
it  be  pruned,  and  after  it  be  pruned  and  freed  from  the  luxuriant 
branches,  is  one  and  the  same  vine.'     Bramhall's  Works,  p.  62. — 
Purified  from  its  corruptions,  it  was  established  by  law,  and  taken 
into  alliance  with  the  State  ;  of  which  it  has  ever  shewn  itself  the  en- 
lightened supporter,  by  its  steady  and  warm  attachment  to  the  prin-* 
ciples  of  good  order,  of  loyalty,  and  of  civil  liberty. — Were  the 
Romaa  Catholic  Church,  in  like  manner,  established  by  the  law  of  the 
land,   (which  God  avert!)  could  it  on  that  account  be  said  to  ba 
founded  on  a  Popish' Parliament  and  a  Popish  Monarch  ? 

''  Again ;  he  must  have  known  that  Elizabeth  claimed  no  '  mysti- 
cal keys  ;*  but  on  the  contrary,  refused  the  title  of  '  Head  of  the 
Churc^,'  lest  it  should  be  taken  in  the  objectionable  sense,  in  which 
Dr.  Milner,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  perversely  interprets  it ; 
and  that  it  does  not  now  form  part  of  '  the  style*  of  the  kinga  of 
England."    P.  S89. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  United  Church- 
on  the  possession  of  so  valuable  a  minister  as  Mr.  Jackson. 
While  sound  learning,  rigid  and. powerful  argument,  and  a 
catholic  spirit  of  Christianity,  animate  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  she  has  little  to  fear.  To  Mr.  Jackson  the 
Church  in  Ireland  is  most  deeply  indebted.  If  that  country  be 
ever  emancipated, — not  from  political  restrictions,  which  only 
affect  a  few  individuals,  but  from  the  fetters  of  a  spiritual 
slavery, — it  will  be  the  work  of  such  me/i  as  our  present 
author. 


^  short  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  from  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative  to  our  onm  times*  Designed  for  the  use  of  SchoolSf  or  of 
those  persons  to  wlwm  the  size  of  the  Church  History  of  the  late  Mr. 
Milner  (should  that  valuable  work  ever  he  completed)  would  he  an^  oh" 
jeclion.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.  (late  of  University  College^ 
Oxford.)  Rector  of  Desford  in  Leicester  shire,  S^c.  ^'c.  8vo.  Pp. 
614.     l^s.     London.  Duncan.  1825. 

^£FORE  we  offer  our  judgment  upon  the  execution  of  this  work, 
think  it  but  right  to  permit  the  author  to  explain  his  own 
VOL.  III.  wo.  VI,  D  d 
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inwws  and  intentions  in  its  publication*    These  will  «|»pear  very 

distinctly  from  a  few  short  extracts  from  die  Prefiice. 

**  The  *  new  Plan'  of  Mr.  Mihier,  which,  onittiag  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  found  in  most  other  ecclesiastical  histories,  would  confine  our 
attention  chiefly  to  the  concerns  of  'real*  and  not  ^inerely  nonund 
Christians*  has  been  followed  in  the  present  work.  And  wh^e  the 
guidance  of  this  Tahabfa  historian,  an(L  that  of  his  learned  continuator, 
tiM  krte  Dean  of  Carlisle,  cease,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  trace  oat 
the  same  plan  for  the  ages  subsequent  to  their  narrative.  The  pre- 
sent work,  however,  is  upon  a  very  reduced  scale.  Its  limits,  in 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  different  class  of  readera  or  pa^ 
chasers,  are  confined  to  a  single  volume.  The  history  referred  to, 
already  extends  to  five  full  sized  octavos ;  and,  if  its  future  continna- 
tors  do  justice  to  the  plan,  it  cannot  occupy  less  than  as  many  volumes 
more. 

**  A  pleasing  result  of  the  researches  conducted  on  this  plan  is,  that, 
amidst  the  multifarious  annals  of  corrupted  Christianity,  there  u  evi- 
dence still  extant,  that  a  body  of  faithful  believers,  who  *  held  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  good  conscience,*  have  existed  in  every  age, 
from  *  the  time  that  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,'  down  to  our  own  timeS) 
when,  I  trust,  we  pay  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle — ^  The 
Epistle  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,'  '  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart/  may  be  '  known  and  read  of  all 
men.'  This  is,  '  the  eternal  Church'  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
6annot  prevail,' "  &c.  &c.   P.  vii. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Fry  is  usually  clear  and  unafiected— 
qualities  in  writing  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  and  ad- 
mired :  but  he  has  also  occasional  obscurities^  of  which  this  is 
an  instance. 

''  Could  the  '  Christian  mind'  be  consulted^  I  am  persuaded,  that  we 
should  be  struck  with  the  sameness  of  truth,  as  taught  of  God,  in  every 
age."    P.  ix. 

What  is  intended  by  the  **  Christian  mind,"  here,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover :  '^  the  sameness  of  truth"  means  of  course  those 
doctrines  of  which  the  author  is  the  decided  advocate,  and  the 
diffusion  of  which  is  probably  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
before  us.  In  what  follows,  there  seems  to  be  some  confosion 
between  the  identity  of  these  doctrines  and  their  truth.  He 
urges,  in  their  favour ^  that  they  have  always  been  opposed  by 
the  same  arguments.  If  this  is  appliied  to  their  identity,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  concerns  nobody  to  dispute  it. 
But  if  it  is  advanced  in  support  of  the  truth,  it  is  certainly  a 
somewhat  siwgular  jproo/*of  any  doctrine  to  say,,  that  it  has  o^ 
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wayshten  denied^  ahd  opposed  by  tb&  same  mode  of  reasoning. 
But  let  Mr.  Fry  speak  again  for  himself^ 

**  The  Christian  system,  when  administered  with  life  and  power,  has 
in  every  age  been  the  samet  and  the  proof  is  this — that  we  find  an 
exact  agreement  concerning  it  in  tbe  hostile  views  of  its  sagacious 
opponents,  and  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  arguments  by  which^ 
in  their  appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  they  would  de-» 
liver  it  over  to  ignominy  and  reproach.  Observe  the  description  which 
the  philosophers  Celsas  and  Porphyry  present,  of  the  preaching  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  the  age  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  And 
again,  at  the  beguming  of  the  third  <^ehtury,  remark  the  objections 
which  are  so  lucidly  stated  in  Minucius  Felix,  against  the  doctrines 
then  taught  by  the  Christians.  Compare  with  these  obj^tions,  the 
calumnies  of  the  Pelagians  against  the  doctrines  defended  by  Augustin* 
in  the  fifth  Century.  Observe  how  the  same  inferences  are  drawn  from 
tbe  doctrine  which  Luther  taught,  by  Aleander,  the  papal  advocate, 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  1521;  and  the  uniform  language 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  on  several  other  occasions';— • 
the  manner  for  instance,  in  which  the  Popish  Bishop  Gardiner  ex- 
presses himself,  on  Archbishop  Cranmer's  publication  of  the  first 
Book  of  Homilies*  And  lastly,  compare  the  reasonings  and  objections 
— ^and  even  the  very  language  of  the  less  wary  of  more  modern  op* 
ponents  of  •  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.*  "  P.  xi. 

Like  a  skilful  geneTal,  Mr.  Fry  has  bere  availed  himself  of 
an  advantage  vhich  in  literary  War&re  is  sometimes  practicablej 
of  sekctif^  the  adversaries  with  whom  yOU  would  engdge» 
Had  we  time  to  give  him  regular  battle,  we  should  come  {&t* 
ward  with  very  different  allies — \iut  notwithstanding  this  great 
advantage,  so  untenable  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  ground  wbicli 
he  undertakes  to  defend,  that  even  with  these  antagonists  he  baa 
the  Worst  of  the  conflict.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  those,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
taught  by  Augustin,  or  those  of  absolute  electlgh  and  reproba- 
tion as  maintained  by  Calvin ;  or  who  doubt  whether  aU  that 
was  good  in  religion  was  centered  in  tbe  extravagancies  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  creed  of  Mr. 
Fry,  Who  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book,  treats  these  as  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Keformsition,  and  tbe  system  of  faith  which  ne  trusts  will  ulti- 
mately be  every  where  triumphant.  As  the  nature  of  his  work 
leads  hini  znerdy  to  state' these -matters  ^es#orfca%,  he  seldom 
stops  to  oflfer  any  reasoning  of  his  own  in  their  support.  He 
contents  himself  vnth  recormng  and  rejoicing  in  die  periods  when 
they  prevail,  and  in  lamenting  over  those  of  their  depression. 
We  are  not  therefore  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  regular  exa- 
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mination  of  them ;  or  to  shew;  as  we  could  do  eanly,  but  not 
▼ery  briefly,  what  has  repeatedly  been  shewihr-that  they  are 
founded  upon  a  very  Ihnited  and  partial  view  of  the  Scriptiire3; 
and  are  utterly  at  variance  with  its  general  spirit,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  those 
Gospels,  whose  name  they  are  made  exclusively  to  assume. 
Kor  do  we  admit  that  they  are  fairly  to  be  considered  as  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  laid  down  in  our  Articles  and 
LiJ^xrgy,  regarding  them  as  expownding  but  not  as  comtroUing 
iur  superseding  the  Seriphares* 

No  one  can  doubt  our  high  veneration  and  regard  for  the  au- 
Aors  of  the  Reformation.  But  we  would  nevertheless  seriously 
ask  Mr.  Fry,  whether  he  is  really  convinced  (as  he  seems  to  be) 
that  all  Scriptural  knowledge  suddenly  reached  its  acme  of 
perfection  in  the  age  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Cranmer  ?  An  age 
m  which  hardly  any  man,  however  eminent  for  learning,  ability, 
or  virtue,  (with  the  exception  of  Erasmus),  doubted  that  it  was 
lawful,  nay,  obligatory  upon  a  Christian,  to  bum  oKve  his  fel- 
low Christian^  for  a  mere  difference,  a  conscientious  difference, 
of  opinion  upon  points,  upon  which  certainty  never  has  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  obtained.  Would  it  dot  be  most  extra- 
ordinary, if  after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  complete  dark- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  Religion,  a  few  individuals  should  at 
once  attain  a  degree  of  illumination  upon  it,  to  which  the  study 
and  experience  of  three  centuries  more,  the  most  intellectual 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  been  able  to  add  no- 
thing ?  Was  it  not  extremely  natural  that  a  system  of  doctrines 
which  arose  in  the  heat  of  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Romej 
should  in  some  instances  be  carried  rather  too  far?  Is  there  not 
a  safe,  a  rational^  and  a  scriptural  medium,  between  pojnsk 
merit f  and  the  absolute  decrees  of  Calvin  ?  We  are  satisfied 
that  there  is.  We  believe  none  but  a  small  minority  of  Chris- 
tians ever  thought  otherwise.  And  we  trust  that  the  advocates 
of  those  Opinions  will  never  constitute  a  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Je^us.  Iti  fact,  what  have  they  to  stand  upon,  but  a  very 
few  obscure  or  doubtful  texts  of  St.  Paul;  opposed  to  number- 
less passages  of  Scripture  (not  excepting  the  same  Apostle 
himself,)  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  discarding  which^  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  useless; — and  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  mankind  ? 

We  regret  extremely  that  Mr.  Fry  has  judged  it  to  be  incniD- 
bent  upon  him,  to  give  such  frequent  and  decided  marks  of  his 
approbation,  to  what  we  de^m  a  very  mistaken  view  of  '^  the 
doctrines  of  grace :"  in  what  we  should  otherwise  consider  a  veiy 
good  and  useful  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  history.    That 
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&e  has  donie  so/  we  could  produce  abundance  of  passages  to 
prove.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  modt 
promment. 

He  quotes  from  ''the  confession  of  the  Bohemian  Waldenses 
in  the  16th  century"  amongst  other  positions  these^-  ' 

"  They  hold  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  men  are,  through  mercy,  freely 
justified,  and  attain  sidvation  by  Christ,  without  human  help  or  merit. 
They  teach  also,  that  no. man  can  have  this  faith  by  his  own  power, 
will,  or  pleasure ;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  who,  where  it  pleasedi 
htm,  worketh  in  man  by  his  Spirit.  They  assert  that  all  who  have 
been  and  shall  be  saved,  have  been  elected  of  .God  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the, world ;  and  that  whoever  upholds  free-will,  absolutely  de- 
nies Predestination  and  the  grace  of  God.''     P.  !84d. 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  century — ^the 
comment  of  Mr.  Fry  upon  all  this  is  couched  in  these  terms  ?  ; 

'  "  All  this  is  so  hke  the  language  of  the  first  Reformers,  that  ooSa 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  Waldenses  had  relighted  their 
lamp  from  the  fire  which  came  dawn  from  Heaven  in  the  days  of  Calvin 
and  Luther:^    P.  244. 

In  a  note  respecting  the  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  upon  Free  Will,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  The  system  of  Erasmus  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  allowing 
some  little  to  the  powers  of  fallen  man ;  and  I  believe  his  intention  to 
be  good,  as  he  thereby  hopes  to  remove  some  difficulties  and  inco»> 
veniencies,  and  to  reconcile  certain  apparently  contradictory  passages 
of  Scripture.  But  the  system  entirely  fails  in  its  object."  &c..^g. 
P.  310.  '.'■"] 

It  is  but  doing  our  Author  jusdce  to  say,  that  he  is  nof, 
ashamed  of  his  creed;  he  is  any  thing  but  wha,t  is  called  a  trim* 
ming  Calvinist. 

■ 

"  On  the  doctrines  -of  Predestination  and  Grace,"  he  observes, "  nofu 
called  Calvinism,  it  would  b&  difficult  to  ^ay  wherein  Calvin,  and  the 
Divines  .of  whose  circle  he  was  the  centre,  differed  from  Luther,  or  from 
Augustin  before  him,  The  great  distinguishing  doetrine  of  >  the  Re- 
formatlon*  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  he  taught  also  like  Luther,  per- 
haps with  greater  correctness  and  distinction,  respecting  the  nature  6f 
the  faith  which  justifies,  and  the  assurance  it  should  give  to  thebe- 
hever's  mind.*'     P.  348. 

And  in  a  note  we  have  this  curious  apotdgy  for  the  conduQt 
of  Calvin  respecting  Servetus. 

''  The  cntel  dea^h  of  Servetus,  who  su&red  for  heresy  at  Geneva, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Magistrates  of  that  city,  while  Calvin  presided 
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0per  the  churchy  is,  with  great  want  pf  jmt  discrioiinatioii,  and  widi 
■ome  degree  of  ignorance,  often  referred  to,  as  particularly  marking  the 
character  of  Calvin,  as  disdnguished-from  that  of  the  other  reformers. 
A  hatred  to  the  doctrines  to  which  his  name  is  applied,  is  probably  the 
cause  of  this.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  common  opinum 
of  the  agCf  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  visit  with  capital punUhmentsSi 
teachers  of  heresy  in  fondamentals,  and  blasphemers.  An  exception 
should  perhaps  be  made  for  Luther,  who  doubted  the  policy ^  raiher  ihn 
•the  HutKC  of  tt»  All  the  reformers  were  of  thi$  opiiuon.  The  gentle 
MdaBCthbn  praises  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  for  this  very  i6t,  and 
'expresses  his  very  great  surprise,  that  any  bt|e  should  call  in  qtiestion 
its  justice  or  propriety."  P.  d49. 

Such  is  his  own  account  of  the  state  of  Chriadan  kifoM^ge 
in  an  age,  beyond  which  be  can  discover  no  improvement  in  that 
respect,  and  to  which  he  perpetually  refers  as  to  a  standard  of 
theoretical  perfection,  i  et,  it  should  seem  that  he  is  occasioo- 
,Q.lly  perplexed  with  the  difficidties  which  ^re  inherent  in,  and 
in  our  judgment,  destructive  of,  his  favourite  system.  For  at 
page  870  we  find  this  note : — 

*'  The  author  of  a  late  publication, '  the  Book  of  the  Church,'  calls 
the  doctrines  of  Tindal  '  Fatalism.'  Is  there  no  distinction  between 
the  notions  of  pa^n  philosophy,  distinguished  by  this  term,  iu[id  what 
Luther,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Craumer,  and  all  the  metropolitans  of  the 
church  of  England  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  taught  as  reveai- 
'ed  in  Scripture,  respecting  *  the  determined  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
4>fGodr" 

We  take  it  for, granted,  that  if  he  could  have  stated  in  what 
the  distinction  consists,  he  would  have  done  so.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  this,  that  pagan  fatalism  is  consistent  enough  vdth  pagan 
mythology,  but  Calvinistic  fatalism,  or  absolute,  irrespective, 

Jiredestinationi  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  Reve- 
ation. 
.  ,^  We  had  marked  many  other  passages  of  this  sort  for  quota- 
.tion,  but  of  which  our  limits  forbid  the  insertion.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  our  author  is  very  steady  to  bis  creeds  which, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  remarked,  is.  indeed  very  con- 
sistent with  itself.  He  strictly  observes  the  old  rule  of  Horace, 
"  servetur  ad  imum  qoalis  ab  incepto  processerit." 

From  the  Preface,  in  which  Mr.  Fry  intimates  that  those  of 
his  persuasion  are  the  only  "  real  and  not  merely  nominal 
Christiansr— -the  body  of  Jaithful  ,  Believers — ^the  eternal 
church*' — from  whomthose  who  differ  he  describes  .as  "  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;*'  hie  proceeds^  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  to  denoxmce  as  guUty  of  "  damnable  loffesy,  those 
who  denied  Justification,  as  including  a  title  to  final  salvatum^ 
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lo  be  oifakh  ahn^*'  In  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  CentUfy^ 
his  eagle,  eyes  discover  a  few  of  hisfavdurites,  where  we  con- 
fess we  should  not  have  looked  for  them>  amongsl  the  northern 
barbarians f  who  overturned  the  Roman  Empire* 

^  And  what  did  indeed  make  gladlJid  city  of  God,  although  the 
new  race  of  gentiles  have  traoopled  her  beneath  their  feet  for  many 
years,  this  inundation  of  nations  brought  with  it,  from  their  wild  and 
savage  abodesj  a  remnant  to  he  saved  according  to  the  election  of  grace, 
and  the  prmnise  is  yet  to  them  and  their  children :  a  subject  of  praise^ 
2  tnuty  to  me  and  to  my  readers,  at  this  day."   P.  119. 

In  this  age,  of  course  Augustin  attracts  much  of  his  notice 
'Ondsome  of  his  praise.    But  the  latter  is  bestowed  rather  spa- 
ringly.   The  Bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  go  far  enough  for 
him. 

**  Augustin^s  Divinity  (he  says)  putu  one  part  of  salvation  for  the 
whole,  and  the  manifested  effects,  for  the  secret  and  eternal  cause  which 
is  revealed  to  faith.*' .  • .  And  again — *^  To  what  Augustin,  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries  have  said,  respecting  that  *  grace  of  the  Spirit 
which  conquers  lusts  and  temptations'  and  purifies  the  heart,  nothing 
need  be  abstracted,  nothing  caii  be  added.  Those  who  really  expe^ 
rieneed  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  this  work  of  grace,  were  safe — safer 
than  they  could  know :  without  the  experience  of  this  work  ofgrace^  fve 
have  not  the  faith  which  justifes"  P.  141* 

In  the  long  night  of  eleven  hnndred  years,  which  succeed 
this  period^  the  author  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hallam's  very 
able  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  But  between  Mohammed- 
anism and  ropery,  real  religion,  and  particularly  what  Mr.  Fry 
considers  to  be  such^  is  completely  buried.  He  catches  a  glimpse^ 
however,  of  that  "  eternal  grace  *  which  Gregory  acknowledg- 
ed' " — amongst  the  converts  made  in  this  Island,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  Prelate.  But  how  are  we  to  understand  this 
mysterious  reflection  ? 

"  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  pretension  of  the  missionaries  to  «ii- 
raeulous  powers^  to  be  an  awful  characteristic ;  for  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rheims  had  wrought  miracles  in  the  sight  of  Clovis,  and  the  King  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain  had  been  won  by  the  same  testimony  from  heaven, 
so  Augustin  wrought  miracles  in  the  sight  of  the  King  of  Ken t.'^  P.  181. 

At  length  the  glorious  Reformation  arrived,  respecting 
which  our  readers  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Fry's  sentiments. 
But  alas !  as  a  faithftil  historian,  which  he  is,  he  is  shortly 
obliged  to  record  the  decline  of  his  favourite  system  in  this  be- 
nighted land. 

"  As  Arminianism  grew  into  fashion,  the  other  party,  who 
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held  the  doctrines  of  the  Refonnation,  began  to  be  cailed 
'  doctrinal  puritans.*  "  At  this  time,  he  stigmatizes  as  ^^  ri- 
diculous*' an  order  of  King  James,  which  hardly  deserves  that 
character. 


•*  •  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever,  under  the  degree  of  a 
3i9hop  or  Dean  at  the  least,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  preach  in 
any  popular  |tuditory,  the  deep  points  of  Predestination,  election,  repro- 
bation, or  of  the  universality,  efficacy,  resistibility,  or  irresistibility  of 
God*s  grace ;  but  leave  these  themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  the 
learned  men,  and  that  n^odorately  and  modestly,  by  way  of  use  and 
application,  rather  than  by  way  of  positive  doctrines  ;  being  fitter  for 
the  schools  than  for  simple  auditories.'  ** 

**  This  was  in  fact,  (he  continues)  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  give  such  a. prominency  to  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  religion  that  it  differed  little  from  a  system  of  mere 
ethics ;  which»  indeed,  was  the  grand  aim  of  Arminius  and  the  Re- 
monstrants." 

In  the  following  reign  matters  became  stUI  worse ;  and  we 
£nd  our  author  lamenting  that  ^^  through  the  divisions,  and  dis* 
sentions,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  times,  and  through  the 
prejudices  and  jealousies  which  remained  against  their  doctrines 
when  these  times  were  over,  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  as  a 
national  profession,  may  be  said  to  have  been  nearly  extinguished 
in  England." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Fry,  as  an  ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rian, that  he  touches  as  little  as  possible  any  matters  of  a  po- 
litical nature :  and  where  from  their  inseparable  connection  with 
his  subject,  he  cannot  avoid  it,  his  narrative  is  always  concise, 
and  his  sentiments  uniformly  moderate  and  just.  Thus,  in  no- 
ticing the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud,  his  dislike  of  that  Pre* 
late's  principles  does  not  betray  him  into  any  impropriety  of 
expression. 

"  An  early  Victim,"  he  observes,  "  to  the  Scottish  alliance,  and  to 
their  covenant,  was  Archbishop  Laiid  himself,  the  memory  of  whose 
errors  must  all  be  buried  in  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  rancorous  persecutors."    P.  553, 

And  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  is  thus  dispas- 
sionately but  not  unfeelingly  mentioned. 

"  The  candid  judgment  of  posterity,  has  generally  acquitted  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  and  indeed  any  other  religious  sect,  as  such, 
of  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  their  sovereign.  Bishop  Warburton  dc» 
scribes  the  perpetrators  as  a  third  party,  rising  out  of  the  ferment  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance ;  a  swarm  of  armed  enthusiasts  who  outwitted  the 
patriots,  outprayed  the  puritans,  and  outfought  the  cavaliors."  P.  5i4. 


With  the  refigkma  op«iioii»  of  any  of  the  varidud  fdnatics,. 
who  arose  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell^  Mr.  Fry  of 
course  claims  no  kindred ;  though  we  think  they  may  ha  ^^at^ 
ral  be  traced,  irregularly  perhaps,  to  the  same  source  ffbtn- 
whence  his  own  are  legitimately  descended :  and,  in  particttlaor,. 
the  ''  inward  light  of  the  quakers"  seems  to  bear  a  close  affinity^ 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  holds  concermng  "  the  experience  of 
the  work  of  grace.''  .  , 

Of  any  participation  in  the  religion  of  Charles  IL^  a  Con-r 
cealed  papist,  or  of  James  II.,  an  avowed  one,  we  freely  acquit 
him.    But  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  divinity  of 
this  period  we  can  by  no  means  concur* 

"  The  state  of  religious  instruction  at  this  period,  may  be  known 
from  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Atteijbury,  Sherlock  &c.  If  as' 
writer3  they  were  superior  to  the  Divines  of  the  fortaer  age,  in  the 
mamier  and  philological  beauties  of  their  discourses,  in  doctrine  and  in 
matter  they  were  far  inferior.  Though  able  advocates  for  the  church 
of  England  against  Popery,  and  for  revelation  against  infidelity,  and 
most  eminent  as  moral  instructors,  yet  they  afforded  but  a  very  anfre^ 
quent»  faint,  and  cold  exhibition  of  those  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospd* 
which  the  reformation  had  restored."  Again, — '^  With  some  excep-it 
tioDs,  we  cannot  say  that  the  great  Bishops  and  divines  whom  tbe.revo-: 
lution  brought  into  power,  made  any  efforts  to  restore  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation."  Even  the  Dissenters  felt  *^  the  chilling  infiuence"  of 
this  period.  "  Whenever  they  have  departed  from  what  is  called  Cal^ 
vinism,  the  congregation  has  evidently  felt  the  change ;  it  has  been 
arrested  in  its  growth,  and  after  a  time  visibly  decayed." — "  When^ 
therefore,  we  review  the  state  of  religion  in  the  former  part  of^he  last 
century,  both  in  the  general  church  and  amongst  the  Dissenters,  we 
are  led  to  reflect,  that  except  in  some  few  churches  and  congregations 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  in  a  manner  lost,  and  the  efibcC 
of  that  glorious  visitation  of  mercy  seemed  to  be  almost  at  an  end."    ' 

At  length  a  brighter  prospect  opens  to  his  view,  and  he  closes 
his  labours  with  sanguine  expectations  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  his  favourite  doctrines.  He  is  happy  enough  to  dis- 
cover his  body  of  "  real  Christians*' — "  his  faithful  believers'* — \ 
"the  eternal  Church/'  &c.  &c.  where  our  readers  by  this  time 
are  no  doubt  prepared  to  look  for  them,  amongst  the  enlightened 
disciples  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield. "  The  History  ofMethodUm" 
he  affirms,  "  is  the  History  of  Religion,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century."  True  it  is,  that  be  qualifies  his  admiration,  by 
admitting,  ''  that  the  religion  of  the  Methodists  was  at  this  time 
very  much  of  the  ascetic  cast,  blended  with  a  great  deal  of 
Mysticism."  And  he  quotes  an  opinion  of  Wesley,  wlio,  ais 
some  thought,  retained  always  something  of  the  mystic  about 
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himy— -that  '^the  mystic  writera  wer^  in  hia  epA  judgineDt  and 
fai  the  presence  of  the  most  high  Grod,  one  greai  anii^ChrittJ' 
But  in  jK>ticing  Whitfield's  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  where 
'fthautfh  some  mocked  at  the  strange  doctrine,  many  were 
serioudy  impressed/' — ^he  adds  the  rei)ort9  that  *^ fifteen  pertont 
were  driven  mad  by  t^"  apparently  with  as  much  unconcern  as 
Bishop  Benson  expressed  to  whom  the  report  was  carried,  who 
only  wished,  **  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
next  Sunday."  He  mentions  also,  an  extraordinary  effect  of 
Wesley's  preaching  about  this  time — that,  ''  many  persoiUi 
eepedaUy  wotnen,  were  thrown  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  fits, 
which  seemed  connected  with  strong  religious  impresfiions,  and 
that  he  encouraged  them,  and  gloried  in  them  as  a  spiritual 
effect  of  his  preaching."  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fry,  to  saj, 
that  he  admitted  that,  **  by  all  judicious  Christians  this  matter 
t^s  been  regarded  to  his  preiudice.'*  >But  he  records  with 
great  complacency  Mr.  Whitfield's  account  of  the  effect  of  his 
preaching  to  the  half-barbarian  colliers  at  Kingswood, — who 
seems  to  have  been  delighted  *'  to  see  the  white  gutters  made 
by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheehj* 
but  which  after  all — *'  numbers  chose  to  impute  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  finger  of  God.'*  We  are  informed  also  of  the 
multitudes  who  assembled  to  hear  "  his  sanctified  eloquence/ 
twenty,  fifty,  nay  eighty  thousand  together,  without  the  smallest 
hint  of  the  physical  impossibility  that  one  tenth  part  of  them 
lihould  hear  one  word  that  he  said,  or  the  moral  impossibility 
that  they  could  have  understood  or  profited  by  it  if  they  had. 
,  Again,  we  lament  that  Mr.  Fry  nas  not  contented  himself 
with  relating  simply  the  rise,  declension,  and  revival  of  those 
doctrines,  which,  we  are  satisfied,  exhibit  an  erroneous  view  of 
Christianity ;  without  sanctioning  them  also  by  his  unqualified 
approbation,  and  warm  recommendation.  His  book,  the  title 
pa^e  announces,  as  **  designed  for  the  use  of  schools'* — for 
which  purpose,  but  for  this  blemish,  we  should  have  thought 
it  well  adapted.  For  his  matter  is  unquestionably  selected  with 
judgment,  and  luminously  arranged ;  his  language  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  not  deficient  in  eleeance :  and  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  his  work  with  very  favourable  impressions  of  his 
character,  with  which  otherwise  we  are  quite  unacquainted, 
and  with  the  hope  that  he  may  see  hereafter  occasion  to  modify 
some  of  his  present  opinions,  and  possibly  to  think  with  kinff 
Charles,  that,  "  preachers  insisting  on  reformation  and  a  good 
life,  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  congregations, 
than  discussing  such  mysterious  points  as  Predestination  and 
Election." 
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Botan<hTheology,  an  arranged  Com/pendiwrny  chiefly  f rem  Smithy  Keiikf 
and  Thompson,     Pp.  II IS.     5s.     London.     RivingtcHid.     1895. 

Any  work  professing  to  afford  merely  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  considered  superfluous.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  with  our  dislike  as 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  "  more  thin  fears  the  prevailing  taste  for 
books  pf  Natural  Theology,  Physico-Theologv,  Demonstrations 
of  God  from  Creation,  Evidences  of  Christianity-^— Evidenceii 
of  Christianity  !**  he  is . "  weary  of  the  word ;"  but  we  perfectly 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  main  object  is  to  make 
men. feel  the  want  pf  religion :  it  is  our  businei^s  to  rouse  them, 
if  we  caQ,  to  the  self'-knowledge  of  their  need  of  it,  and  we 
may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidences.  But  though  fTs^e 
proofs  m^y  be  superfluous,  illustration  has  its  use :  like  gleams  of 
sunshine  on  the  landscape,  it  enlivens  and  enlightens  the  page 
of  sacred  lore ;  illustration,  too,  prepares  the  way  for  closer 
connection  and  more  intimate  union  with  the  subject  upoB 
which  it  is  brought  to  bear.    When 

'*  Pulpits  fail,  and  soiuiding-boards  reflect. 
an  empty  inefiectual  sound." 

We  are  grateful  for  every  auxiliary  capable  of  stimulating 
to  piety,  and  pf  elevating  "  the  soul  of  man  through  transitions 
of  fear  and  wonder  and  awe  to  adoration  and  to  divine  love," 
(p.  2.)  In  this  point  of  view  books  like  the  one  before  us  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  encouragement;  they  deserve  to  rank 
high,  and  take  a  prominent  station  in  the  armament  prepared 
to  fight  the  battles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  when  op- 
posed  by  apathy  or  scepticism.  We,  therefore,  thank  tne 
ftnonymous  author  for  his  zealous  and  well-meant  offering  in 
support  of  that  cause,  which  we,  in  common  with  him,  deem 
most  dear  and  sAcred ;  and  have  only  to  regret  that  in  ow 
critical  examination  of  a  work,  stamped  in  every  page  with  the 
strongest  features  of  good  intention  and  genuine  piety,  we  must 
as  reviewers  hazard  some  remarks,  of  which  we  fear  he  may 
not  quite  approve.. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  Essay,  which,  is  denominated  "  but 
a  nosegay  of  flowers,  culled  from  various  parterres  bound  to- 
gether by  a  slight  ribbon  of  Tcommentary,  and  arranged  with 
interest  to  set  off  their  diversity,"  (p.  111.)  is  not  to  offer  any 
exact  view  of  botanical  science,  but  to  present  a  cursory  ex- 
hibition of  '*  the  most  remarkable  differences  and  similitudedi 
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ivhich  manifest  the  Yoried  power  and  unity  of  beneficent  de- 
sign through  this  portion  of  creation/'  (p.  5(3.)  It  accordingly 
CoHsistSi  almost  wholly  as  to  fact,  of  abridgment  and  occasionid 
citations  from  the  systems  of  Linnaeus,  Jussieu,  Decandolle, 
&c. ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  botanical  lectures  of  Mr. 
Thompson, — the  system  of  physiological  botany  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keith,  and  the  introduction  to,  and  grammar  of  botany 
by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith.  In  the^  progress,  a  fair  proportion  of 
science  is  brought  under  coiMsideration,  which,  although  not 
new  to  the  professed  botanist,  may  be  read  with  advantage 
and  interest  by  the  far  greater  class  of  superficial  admirers  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  productions.  With  some  of  these  facts, 
in  connection  with  our  own  or  the  audior's  observations  and 
reflections,  we  shall  present  our  readers, — ^not  without  indulg- 
ing a  hope  that  we  may  excite  their  curiosity  to  search  for 
moie  wonders  in  the  great  and  lovely  garden  which  natural 
science  opens  ;to  our  view* 

Keith  nas  justly  and  concisely  remarked,  that  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  chemistry,  oarbon,  oxygene,  and  hydrogene,  "  form  as 
it  were  the  very  essence  of 'the  vegetable  subject,  and  constitute 
by  their  modifications  the  peculiar  character  of  the  properties 
of  the  plant."  This  passage  serves  as  a  text  for  a  page  or  two  of 
somewhat  trite  and  common  place  rejections  upon  the  assumed 
folly  of  philosophers,  clowns,  savages,  or  atheists,  who  could 
ever  expect  to  see  odes  or  tulips  start  up  from  such  compounds 
unless  acorns  or  tulip  bulbs  were  previously  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  reflections  we  should  be  glad  to  find  omitted  in 
a  second  edition,  as  not  only  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  but 
as  tending  to  obscure  or  diminish  the  real  force  of  the  author*s 
argument, — it  being  in  fact  a  perfect  work  of  supererogation 
to  hint  to  a  rational  being,  that  either  clown  or  philosopher 
could  ever  entertain  the  idea  that  such  fantastic  deviations 
were  possible  in  nature,  or  that  her  movements  were  in  any 
instance  either  *'  blind  or  uncertain.'*  Had  he  indeed  expa- 
tiated upon  Mr.  Keith's  remark,  and  occufMed  the  same  por- 
tion of  space  and  time  in  pointing  out  the  astonishing  varieties 
of  efiect  produced  by  apparently  the  slightest  variations  in  the 
component  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  few  and  simple  ele- 
mentary principles  employed  by  Omnipotence  in  the  myste- 
rious -laboratory  of  nature,  we  think  he.  might  have  laboured 
more  effectually  in  his  calling,  and  have  illustrated  more  vividly 
the.  boundless  power  of  the  mighty  Master's  hand.  For,  k 
we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  analogy,  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing,  that,  every,  beautiful  variety  in  form  and  matter 
and  movement  owes  its  origin  to  modified  combination  and 
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permutations  in  possibly  not  more  tban  two  elementary  prin* 
ciples.  *'  It  was  indeed  a  sublime  idea  of  the  ancient  philoso* 
phers/ which  has  beeii  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  New- 
ton, namely,  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  matter,  the  diffe- 
rent chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  forms  of  which  are  owing< 
to  the  different  arrangements  of  its  particles  *;'  and  the  modern, 
chemical  Newton  of  his  day,  Sir  H.  Davy,  has  shewn,  "  that 
a  few  undecompounded  bodies  which  may,,  perhaps,  ultimately 
be  resolved  into  still  future  elements,  or  which  may  be  different 
forms  of  the  same  materia],  constitute  the  whole  of  bur  tangible 
universe  of  things.  By  experiment  they  are  discovered,  even, 
in  the  most  complicated  arrangements,  and  experiment  is,  as  it- 
were,  the  chain  that  binds  down  the .  Proteus  of  nature,  and 
obKges  it  to  confess  its  real  form  and  Divine  origin  f  .'* 

Sumner,  too,  in  his  work  on  the  creation  j:,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner contends,  that  the . slightest  outline. of  the  constitution  of 
the  natural  world  conveys  a  proof  of  the  most  comprehensive, 
wisdom,  which,  having  determined  upon  the  existence  of  a 
habitable  system  like  ours  according  to  a  certain  plan,  obtained 
the  ends  proposed  by  the  simplest  means.  *'  Indeed,"  he 
continues,  '^  there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  argu-« 
ment  here  touched  upon  may  hereafter  be  carried  to  an  extent 
not  only  far  beyond  tnat  to  which  I  have  hmited  it,  but  beyond 
that  which  is  compatible  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge." He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  progress  of  science 
respecting  elementary  principles,  which  has  already  familia- 
rized us  with  the  almost  inconceivable  power  of  positive  and 
negative  fluids  producing  the  most  opposite  and.  singular  re- 
sults. Where  can  we  refer  to  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
effect  produced  by  a  change  in  the  quantities  of  similar  sub«* 
stances,  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  corrosive  nitric  acid, 
and  the  pervading  principle  by  which  our  life  is  constantly 
sustained ;  for  what  are  aqua  fortis  and  atn^o^pheric  air  but 
compounds  of  precisely  the  same  ingredient^  oxygen. and 
nitrogen,  in  different  proportions  T  . 

We  suspect  a  little  unsound  philosophy  in  the  line  of  demar^ 
cation  drawn  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

i 
**  Aninrals,"  it  is  said,  "  must  in  general  move  to  obtain  their  food.  A 
glutton  may  bathe  in  turde  soup ;  a  cow  may  be  buried  to  the  neck  in 
grass,  or  hay,  either  dry  or  moist,  a  horse  in  com ;  a  lion  or  dog  in 
fibres  of  raw  meat ;  a  bee  in  honey,  but  if  they  cannot  take  it  through 
their  mouths  into  their  stomachs  they  die ;"  whereas  *'  plants  cannot 
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to  mJk  diAr  IM  y«l  tbey  dirive  <nrtt  ihe  far  gveaifer  fvt  «r 
the  earth."    P.  17. 

-  Now  with  all  dne  deference  to  the  eloquent  iDustratioitt  of 
giatCont  in  turtle  soup,  and  cows  up  to  their  chins  in  grass, 
our  auAor  might  hanre  recollected  that  it  is  by  no  means  es- 
aendal'  to  life  that  the  m6uth  should  be  the  sole  medioni 
through  which  nourishment  can  operate ;  for  it  is  a  well  known 
Ihct  that  by  means  of  the  pores  it  may  and  has  been  frequently 
inftised.  With  the  nutritious  power  of  the  m3k-bath  the 
world  has  long  been  well  acquainted,  and  many  a  sailor  has 
been  enabled  to  support,  or  at  least  assist,  in  keeping  alive  the 
lital  spark  by  the  mere  immersion  of  his  linen  in  the  sea.  hi 
ftct,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  may 
be  equally  supported  by  absorption  alone,  u  not  indeed  by  a 

Srocess  precisely  similar,  at  least  sufficiendy  so  for  shewmg 
le  fallacy  of  making  it  a  decisive  mark  of  distinction  between 
tiiem* 

-  In  pursuing  his  argument,  our  author  touches  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  life  and  existence ;  and  as  might  be  expected  (for  oo 
such  an  intricate  and  impenetrable  subject  where  is  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  kept  a  firm  footing)  he  soon  gets  beyond  hit 
depth.  He  does  not  indeed  exactly  state  what  he  reaDy 
means ;  but  we  doubt  whether  his  assertions  in  assLgnii^  the 
limits  of  matter  in  respect  to  organization,  can  be  borne  out 
by  proof.  The  letter  of  the  Scripture  is  not  with  him,  and  it 
is  a  fair  question  how  far  the  spirit  also  militates  against  him. 
It  is  a  subject,  in  truth,  upon  which  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
dogmatize  or  dictate ;  but  we  believe  that  when  the  ctnmec- 
tion  of  matter,  and  what  is  called  Hfe,  is  understood,— at  that 
awful  moment  when  we  shall  no  longer  know  in  part, — that  a 
scene  of  intelligible  consistency  wilT  burst  upon  us,  i^^^fmg 
that  degree  of  wonder  and  delight  which  must  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  revelation  of  Divine  power  in  all  its  simpfi- 
eity  and  gloiy^  At  the  same  time»  in  making  tfieae  renarlLs; 
we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
intentional  caution  with  which  he  introduces  the  subject,  our 
author*sviews  may  not,  after  all,  be  widely  different  fmok  those 
tf>  which  we  have  alluded ;  for  ii|  pp.  86,  87,  we  fii^d  him  ex- 
pressing, that,  as  the  relations  of  matter  to  the  faculties  of  in- 
telligent and  moral  beings  **  cannot,  without  a  gross  departure 
from  the  ordinary  principles  which  direct  our  judgment,  be 
attributed  to  a  casim  concurrence  of  a  few  elementary  parti- 
cles found  in  the  soil  or  the  dr,  which  are  common  to  all,* 
&c.  So  the  mode  in  which  the  sensitive  principle  is  connected 
with  subetance  and  form  surpasses  the  penetrative  power  of 
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which  mind  is  connected  with  organized  form* 

In  p.  23,  the  difference  between  animals  and  plantjEi  again 
comes  nnder  discussion^  and  the  difference  of  «^cture^  ao^ 
cording  to  the  different  habits  of  both^  is  pointed  out  as  fota- 
ing  a  grand  characteristic  distinction  between  them.  Upon  It 
point  nearly  connected  with  this  we  have  already  spokei^ 
suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in  addition,  that  granting  the  uses 
and  powers  of  the  vegetable  secretory  organs  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, a  close  analogy  may  be  traced  between  them  and  the 
absorbent  vessels  in  the  small  intestines  *.  To  both  are  at^ 
tached  fine  ramifications  or  fibrils,  closed  at  the  e^tremitiesi 
adapted  for  similar  purposes  in  both'cases,  and  in  some  degree^ 
therefore,  favouring  a  theory  of  connection,  rather  than  ol  ae^ 
paration,  between  the  aniqual  and  vegetable  world. 

In  the  remarks  upon  the  ascent  and  descent  of  sap,  it  is  said 
that  the  progress  from  stage  to  stage  is  "  wholly  inexplicable 
by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  induction,  but  solely  by  that 
vital  impulse,  that  peculiar  essence  which,  in  whatsoever  being 
it  is  found  inherent  is  primarily  remarkable,  by  rendering  i( 
capable  of  counteracting  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity."    P.  28. 

On  reading  this  we  were  prepared  to  produce  direct  ^vi* 
dences  from  the  valves,  spiral  vessels^  influence  of  heat  and 
gravity,  &c.  that  the  mode  by  which  nature  acted  was  in  fact 
m  great  measure  by  direct  mechanical  means.  On  turning 
over  a  few  pages,  however,  we  found  the  writer  refuting  his 
own  assertions  almost  in  the  very  words  we  should  have  se^ 
lected. 

**  Who  that  ctfn  reflect  on  the  properties  of  the  inclined  plane  and 
its  curvilinear  application  in  the  screw  of  Archimedes,  and  on  the  force 
of  gravitation,  acting  freely  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  can  lai(  to 
perceive  the  nice  a^ustment  of  the  mechanical  powers  by  toeanii  of 
which  these  fluids  rise  and  fall."    P.  S8. 

We  have  dedicated  as  much  space  as  we  could  venture  to 
bestow  upon  the  philosophical  views  presented  to  us,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  style,  and 
opinions  incidentally  brought  before  our  notice.  In  parts 
which  we  shall  reserve  foT  the  close  of  our  article,  in  the  hope 
that  final  and  favourable  impressions  may  be  permanent,  our 
author's  language  is  nervous  and  eloquent,  but  in  others  we 
have  to  regret  an  absolute  failure. 

In  some  other  portions  we  have  to  lament  too  profiise  and 
improvident  a  display  of  pious  and  well-meant  effusions,  tend'^ 

.  *  8ce  Decandolla  and  SpreugeH  p.  1S8. 
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ipg^  we  fear,  m  nsiny  cases,  to^  counteract  the  object  of  the 
work — exaltation  of  the  Creator  by  an  appeal  to  his  works, 
and  his  supposed  intention  in  their  origin  and  uses.  Nothing, 
we  are  persuaded,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  ge- 
nuine sober  retigion  than  an  incautious  effervescence  of  zealous 
but  imprudent  reasoning.  We  well  remember  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  very  many  of  sound  understanding,  when  that 
amiable  and  respectable  writer,  Mr.  Gisbome  (in  his  Natural 
Theology)  imputed  to  original  sin  that  man  had  not  the  power 
of  flight  and  the  command  of  the  elements;  and  our  author 
with  equal  amiableness,  and  we  are  confident  with  equally  good 
intentions,  hazards  opinions  if  not  quite  so  extravagant,  at 
least  as  untenable  and  irrational,  accompanied  too  often  with 
a  bombastic  spirit  .Hordering  upon  the  ludicrous.  For  instance, 
in  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  trunk,  he  thus  takes 
leave  of  the  root — 

"  Let  us  rise  at  length  from  the  root,  hoping,  however  that  we  have 
fixed  it  8o  firmly  in  the  soil  of  truth  and  right  reason  (under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  the  holy,  all-quickening  Spirit)  that  it  may  defy  the 
secret  sapping  and  poisonous  mineral  acids  of  sophistry,  or  the  violent 
moral  storms  and  earthquakes  of  malignant  ignorance  and  brutality .** 
P.  £4. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  modern  chemists  will  be  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  the  Theological  reviewer  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
and  quality  of  this  new  sophisticated  mineral  acid,  which  we 
presume  cU  present  is  only  known  in  the  pages  of  our  author's 
new  chemico-moral  nomenclature.  Again;  the  elaboration  of 
sap  by  the  yet  unexpanded  blossom  for  the  purpose  of  its  own 
developement  is  tluis  given : 

**  The  extremely  fine  and  tender  organs  of  die  yet  unexpanded  blos- 
soms elabpnite  sap  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  developement ;  but 
how  is  that  sap  changed  on  its  arrival  at  this  exalted  state  of  exist- 
ence ?  It  is  to  have  superior  commerce  with  etherial  regions  and  to 
imbibe  gases  and  light  and  electricity  through  a  refined  body,  and  to 
be  invested  with  all  the  gloiving  hues  of  the  heavens,  of  the  rainbow, 
and  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun."    P.  55. 

Again,  we  read  these  reflections  on  a  grain  of  wheat : 

'*  How  few  and  how  imperfectly  known  are  any  evidences  of  hwnaii 
wisdom  and  goodness  compared  with  diose  which  a  single  grain  of 
wheat  presents  to  our  conviction !  it  is  an  evidence  addressed  to  our 
minds,  to  our  consciousness,  to  our  emotions  and  passions,  to  our 
wants  in  the  form  of  food  and  medicine,  to  our  energies  as  demandiiw 
our  industry,  to  our  hopes,  to  our  fears,  to  our  anxieties,  to  our  ambi* 
tioB,  to  our  exultation,  to  our'avarioe,  to  our  prudence,  to  our  twd- 
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ling,  to  our  luftietyi  to  our  gmtitude,  to  out  piety;  in  tbefonn  of  pri« 
vate  and  national  wealth,  and  of  sJl  its  associations  with  the  dear 
thoughts  of  country  and  of  home.  But  these  associations  are  the 
closely  linked  results,  not  necessary  Connections,  because  inherent  in 
totally  distinct  and  generally  dissimilar  beings,  but  pre-ordained  con- 
sequences of  nicety,  adjusted  adaptations,  both  moral  and  physical, 
harmonized  throughout  all  nature  or  the  general  constitution  of  the 
universe,"    P.  84.   • 

• 

We  suspect  that  never  before  did  a  grain  of  wheat  find  itself 
exposed  to  so  many  calls,  or  so  profusely  bedecjced  with  such 
marvellously  fine  flowers  of  rhetoric.  If  both  these  passages 
were  quietly  placed  in  the  balance  with  *^  le  sublime"  and  ^*  IjQ 
ridicuIerVwe  have  se]:ious  doubts  whether  the  weight  of  a  hair 
would  not  produce  a  preponderance  as  much  to  the  annoyance 
as  surprise  of  their  eloquent  author. 

However,  these  are  pardonable  extravagances  which  even 
from  a  sceptic  could  excite  but  a  harmless  smile;  but  the 
charges  we  have  before  hinted  at,  may,  we  fear,  do  more ;  for 
with  the  smile  may  bo:  mingled  the  sneer  of  levity  and  disbe- 
lief.   Thus  it  is  asserted  that 

"  the  general  gracefulness  of  vegetable  forms  seems  to  prove  that  the 
excitement  of  delight  is  one  of  tne  appointed  ends  of  their  existence." 
P.  25.  Of  plants  in  general  it  is  said,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  such  numerous  concurrences  of  need  and  supply  must  be  the  re« 
suit  of  a  wise  and  merciful  arrangement,  mysteriously  but  systemati- 
cally operating  for  the  excitement  and  restraint,  the  allurement  and 
the  detriment,  'the  guidance  and  the  warm'ng,  the  gratification  and 
correction,  of  imperfect  creatures  in  a  state  of  probation."  P.  S3,  Of 
flowers  *^  that  lovely  part  of  the  vegetable  creation,  which  appears 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  as  the  eye,  the  cheek,  and  the  lip, 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  human  form,"  it  is  declared  **  that  they 
are  manifestly  pre-ordained  for  the  excitement  of  delight  of  an  instinc- 
tive emotion  especially  harmonijsed  to  such  excitement*"    P.  48. 

And  a  reason  for  not  eating  them  is  assigned  in  P.  75. 

*'  Whether  from  veneration  of  the  lovely  form  Which  is  destined  to 
produce  the  fruit,  or  from  finding  it  less  adapted  to  thd  grosser  pur* 
poses  of  life,  mankind  seems  by  common  consent  to  abstain  from  ap- 
plying the  expanded  flowers  to  the  purposes  of  food !  The  blossoms 
of  the  nasturtium  and-  the  marigold  are  too  rarely  in  use  to  be  worth 
notice  as  exceptions*  The  <^ve  is  the  unexpanded  flower  or  rather 
calyx  which  ia  found  to  be  more  aromatic  Uian  the  flower  in  its  more 
advanced  state.  We  eat  the  unexpanded  flower,  though  scarcely  dis- 
coverable in  the  hearts  of  leaving  cabbage9  and  lettuces,  ai^d  in  a  more 
advanced  state  in  brocoliand  cauliflowers ;  hn  aa  unsuspected  masked 
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stale  of  inTolntkm  in  the  %,  and  tcanroely  IdM  cHsgoiMd  in  *e  leap* 
tecula  of  strawberriea  aod  raspbenieK.*'    P.  7S» 


We  quite  a^rree  with  our  author^  for  pickled  nastnrliams 
and  marigolds  m  mutton  broth  were  always  our  aversioDy  and 
we  conclude  that  chamomile  flowers  are  not  alluded  to  firom  a 
delicate  unwillingness  to  excite  unpleasant  reminiscences;,  asao* 
ciated  with  nausea^  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  bifious  wcnld. 
But  to  be  serious.    Perfectly  do  we  agree  with  him^  and  all 
lengths  would  we  go  with  him  in  his  expressions  of  Iotc  and 
admiration  for  the  beautiAil  arrangements  perceptible  in  the 
vegetable  world.    We  have  view^  plants  in  their  progfcsi 
from  the  embryo  to  the  fruit,  with  feelings  as  pure  and  iatense 
as  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Park  didi  when,  in  a  moiqent  of  hb 
utmost  desolation  and  danger  '^the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a 
small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught  his  eye***    ^  And 
I  could  not,'^  he  adds,  *'  contemplate  the  delicate  conlbtiBalkHi 
of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  capsula,  without  admiratk»^    Can  diat 
Being,**  thought  he,  **  who  pimited,  watered,  and  brou^it  to 
perfecti(m.  In  this  obscmre  part  of  the  world,  a  thh^  which 
appears  of  so  small  importance,  look  with  unoonoem  upon  die 
situation  and  sufierings  of.  creatures  formed  aft^r  Ms  own 
image!"    Park's  Travels,  4to.  edit*  p^S44..   This  we  call  a 
legidmate  flow  of  reasoning :  a  pure  and  undefiled  deductioD, 
truly  deserring  the  name  of  Botano-Theology.     But  whoi  we 
look  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  globe  untrodden  save  bj  the 
foot  of  **  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians'*  before  whom  the 
most  gorgeous  horticultural  treasures  are  bora  to  blush  nnocco 
or  at  least  unregarded ; — ^beings  who  would  pass  unheeded  the 
briDiant  hues  of  the  recently  discovered  Raffetta^  or  gnse  in 
vacancy  on  promontories  of  snow,  glowing  with  the  tints  of  the 
Vredo  mha&s  *,  who  would  specnlate  upon  the  splendid  pro- 
dnctions  of  an  Indian  fevest,  with  no  other  views  than  as  they 
afibrded  food  or  raiiaent  for  themseives,  or  coven  ibr  ike 
beasts  of  the  desert,  and  spurn  at  the  degant  and  fimtastic 
wreaths  of  ckmaHs  and  passijlora,  waving  in  gracefci  je»- 
toons  from  tree  to  tree,  as  Hupediments  to  tMir  progress  in  Ihe 
chae^)  or  harbburing  plaoes  for  noxknia  insects  or  deadly 
pents :— when  we  consider  ihak  specaMOB^  probably  Iksi 
rahfe,  yet  remain  usdiseovened ;  rad  that,  pedwps,  ivl2  kslf  a 
oentory  ago  not  above  a  thonsandtb  part  wme  insorted  in  die 
ealalogues  of  botanfals,  who  sd^ne  were  ccMpetast  to  appw 
eiate  their  worth  or  beauty— -can  we  agree  in  Ae  assertions 


*  Th^  red  sdow  discovered  by  Captain  Ross,  receives  its  c«Joar  ihkB4 
tinnate  cryptogmnous  plant  so  called. 


opiiMMMi  #e  h9.i^  quoted  ?  Sd  fai ,  indeed^  from  as^entiiig  to 
Aeir  truths  in  hoiw  many  instaneai  wiU  not  the  observer  of  na-* 
titre  be  competed  to  admit  a  counter-testimony  in  the  deficiency 
of  grace  and  symmetry  in  form,  and  of  fragrance  and  beauties 
in  the  bipssom.  The  Stapelia  fetida^  the  Hibertia  volubilis, 
the  PAalhiSf  with  niunb^rless  others^  would  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  the  incautious  botanist^  who  should  assign  reasons  for 
their  formation  by  the  Deity  which  were  bo  obviously  at  va- 
mi^6  with  thQ  qualiti^a  they  possessed. 

That  these,  and  all  that  we  behold,  are  the  works  of  the 
Grf iS^  Creator's  ba^d^i  a^d  replete  wkh  prooiisi  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  power^  is  a  fact  we  should  be  the  yerj  la^t  to  coii- 
trpve^t;  but  it  is  pot  for  w,  or  for  any  §i;blu9ai7  beings,  to  s^y 
why  mi  wherefore  they  were  c??eated  j—rwhetb^r  for  man 
akiie,  Of  fat  purposes  utt^rIy  beyond  our^ognizanee.  Let  ua 
be  satisfied  with  the  certainly,  that  in  wisdom  He  Kath  n^ade 
theip  alL  We  regret  indeed  that  our  author  did  not  confine 
himself  to  this  more  comprehensive  and  more  satisfkctory  view 
of  Divine  interference,  papable  as  Jj^  is  pf  expressing  it  sq  cor- 
rectly as  he  has  done  in  the  following  passage : 

''  From  th§  starry  concave,  &om  the  spheresf  of  the  revolving  (pla- 
nets, to  the  most  mmute  particles  which  are  linked  by  cbymical  affiKii- 
ties  or  hy  the  pecuUar  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  assimilation,  1^^ 
demonstrates  the  houndless  extent  of  productive  and  conservative 
power*  Innumerable  diversities  shew  that  the  ordainiqg  principle  i^ 
not  ne^eas^riiy  limited  to  any  conditions  of  exertion.  Innumerable 
manifestations  of  delight  amongst  all  beings  to  which  a  sentient  faculty 
of  apy  kind  is  prob^Iy  attributable,  are  proofs  of  goodness  to  th^ 
utmost  extent  of  pur  narrow  observation,  and  progressive  time  conti- 
nually demonstrates  its  existence,  where  human  ignorance,  im;patipnce, 
and  presumption  could  see  only  evil.''    P.  84.' 

Having  eandidly,  and  we  faepe  impartially,  fulfilled  our  duty 
as  leviewersi  ^'  nothuig  extenuating  nor  setting  down  augl\t  in 
mBXce,"  in  presuming  to  point  out,  if  not  the  olsjectionable,  at 
least  ttie  less  satis&ctory  and  useful  portion  q(  the  volume 
befbve  qs,  we  gladly  hasten  to  the  piore  pleasing  task  of  coii- 
dildhi^  Qiir  article  by  offitring  that  tribute  of  praise  which  is 
joetly  Its  due,  and  pointing  out  a  few  passages  calculated  tp 
leave  a  f«veurable  impression,  as  far  as  regards  not  only  the 
b«i6inelmt  feelings,  whidi,  we  repeat,  are  perceptible  in  every 
page,  but  the  styk  and  power  of  this  anonymous  writer.  As 
a  favourable  specimen  of  his  ^tylci  we  extract  the  fojUo^figg, 
relatmg  (q  the  t^unlc  or  stem>  who^e  g^e 

**  Is  to  receive  from  the  root  the  juices  ixabibed  from  the  soil ;  to  cqn^ 
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duct  these  juices  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  fniitSf  elaborattag  io^ 
their  course  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous  ingredients,  such  as  are  adapted 
to  the  developementy  the  colouring  and  the  niaturing  of  all ;  and  to 
reconduct  the  juices  to  the  root  for  its  hybernal  use^  whether  as  a  reser* 
voir  of  vital  heat,  and  hy  consequence  assisting  as  a  preservative  from 
the  power  of  frost,  or  as  an  appointed  supply  of  nutrition  dnriiq^  the 
season  when  the  organs  of  introsuscepuon  *  are  in  a  state  of  torpor*** 

Under  the  head  of  flowers  we  meet  with  thia  beautifrd  and 
just  remark : — 

**  It  has  never  heen  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  healthy  child**  (and  he 
might  have  added  unhealthy)  "  having  the  use  of  eyes,  which  was  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  of  flowers.  The  extasies  with  which  most  diO- 
dren  contemplate  rich  nosegays,  or  run  from  flower  to  flower,  through 
sunshiny  meadows,  copse  or  hedge-rows,  may  awaken  cheerful  sym- 
pathy in  breasts  which  grief,  disi^pointment,  aad  the  stings  of  nnkmd- 
ness  have  rendered  torpid  and  insensible  to  most  of  the  higher  objects 
of  the  pleasure*hunter's  desire."    P.  SO. 

Upon  the  subject  of  natural  history  in  general  be  tbun  ex- 
presses himself: 

• 

^*  It  blends,  as  might  be  expected,  with  primitive  tradition  and 
record,  afibrding  to  our  heart  sustaining  faith,  a  basis  of  previous  pro-^ 
bability,  with  evidence  on  every  side,  in  our  paths,  in  our  fields,  in  our 
gardens,  in  our  woods.  In  cultivation,  and  in  the  desert,  in  every 
fibre^  every  root,  every  stem,  every  leaf,  every  flower,  every  Iruit, 
demonstrating  the  omnipotent,  all-sustaining,  omnipresent  God,  allur- 
ing and  compelling  our  attention,  rousing  the  torpid,  and  overawing 
the  proud  by  his  terrors,  but  cheering  those  who  seek  him  with  un- 
bounded beneficence,  and  filling  the  heart  of  the  humble  with  rapture 
and  with  love."    P.  89. 

Three  Appendixes  complete  the  work.  The  first  of  these 
is  an  attempt  to  class  objects  of  consciousness^  which,  in  oar 
author's  opinion  "  admit  of  arrangement  as  well  as  the  objects 
of  our  senses."  We  confess  that  we  have  not,  .in  a  mere  car* 
sory  view  of  the  subject,  found  sufiicient  grounds  to  give  it 
that  approbation  to  which  hp  conceives  such  an  airangenient  is 
entitled.  However,  as  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  judge 
hastily,  or  insist  that  others  should  think  with  us,  we  deem  if 
but  fair  to  offer  a  sample  of  this  classifics^tion  for  the  benefit 
of  better  judges. 

^  We  fear  Dr.  Johnson  would  bave  been  at  a  loss  in  his  authorities  for  this 
word  •*  introsusception,'*  and  we  wonld  recommend  that  in  another  edition  a 
few  more  novel  words  were  revised,  for  instance  as  in  p.  87,  "  scratiaJzatioa." 
for  •*  scrulattou."  *  ' 
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Class  1st.  Definite.  ' 

^'  Changes  referrible  to  particular  parts,  or  to  all  parts  of  any  form. 

**  Order  1.  Externa. 
''  Changes  referrible  to  parts  exterior,  of  any  form,  and  to  parts 
beyond  any  form. 

Divisions  of  relations,  5.  Senses. 
**  !•  Seeing.    2»  Hearing.    3.  Smelling.    4.  Tasting.    5.  Feeling. 

.    "  Genera^  6.  Perceptions. 
*'  1.  Colours.    2.  Sounds.    3.  Scents.    4.  Flavours.    5.  Pressure* 
6.  Heat. 

*' Species.. 
*^l.  Bed,  green,  &c.     2.  Groan,  shriek,  musical  notes,  &c.     S. 
Fumete,  rose  scent.    4.  Sweet,  bitter,  &c.    5.  Hardness,  softnessi 
roughness,  moisture^  &c.     6.  Degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 

"  Aggregates* 
<<  Forms.    External  motions. 

"  Cessedion  of  Change. 
**  1.  Blindness.     2.  Deafness.    3.  Aosmia.    4.  Ageustia.     5|  6* 
Anaesthesia. 


j1  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  tlie  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  including  the 
geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in  Danzel,  Ezra,  Sfc.  By 
D-  WiLHELM  Gesenius,  J)octor  and  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Chris- 
topher Leo,  formerly  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal 
Military,  College,  Sandhurst;  Author  of  Remarks  on  the  Traditions 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  an  Examination  of  Fourteen  Verses  se- 
lected from  Scripture f  of  an  Emendation  of  the  Bible;  and  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Berlin  and  Konigsberg  Journal  Der  Lamenter^ 

^P^^T\.     Part  L  K D.     4to.     Pp.  390.     !/•  4s.     London^ 

Treuttell  and  Wurtz.     1825. 

Hebrew,  and  Oriental  literature  in  general,  has  been  much 
more  successfully  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Germany,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  western 
world.  What  may  have  been  the  reason  of  this  remarkaUe 
circumstance  we  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  enquire ;  but  to 
prove  that  such  is  the  fact»  we  need  only  adduoe  the  names  of 
£rpeiiiiui»  Goliusj  De  Dieu,  the  two  BwLtorfs,  Alting,  Relmd^ 
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Ravis,  Shickart,  CunaeiiSy  Lensden^  I^dolph,  Schaaf^  Scbind- 
lor,  GuBsety  Clodiusy  Schnlt^Bs,  Scliroeder,  Midiadi%  and 
Wilmet,  all  belonging  to  Gennany  ami  Holland. 

At  the  present  day^  the  important  atudy  of  Oriental  Uteratare 
IB  pursued^  in  Germany  especially^  with  a  degree  of  entfaoaaal 
and  success  little,  if  at  «11,  inferior  to  that  of  former  times. 
The  name  of  Gesenius,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  eocoel- 
leiit  Hebrew  scholar^  and  his  Lexicon^  the  work  now  before 
us,  may  be  referred  to  in  confirmation  of  this  statement :  and 
we  may  further  observe^  in  tbe  words  of  the  translator,  that, 

**  At  a  period  when  the  utmost  regard  and  attention  are  bestowed 
on  the  Hebrew  language  by  this  nation,  and  this  learned  worics  of  those 
oddMvited  men,  Lightfoot,  Casteflos,  Poole,  and  Lowth,  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  when  the  desire  of  reacUng  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongue 
begins  to  increase,  when  the  utility  of  the  vowel-points  appears  to  be 
'  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  language  is  patronized  Ir^  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  nation ;  at  such  a  time  the  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  has  met  with  unanimous  approbation  frona  b3>- 
Ileal  and  oriental  scholars  on  the  continent,  and  extended  its  repatation 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ob- 
tain a  favourable  reception  from  the  British  public. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  much  retarded  the 
general  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  we 
have  some  celebrated  Orientalists  to  boast  of,  the  want  of  a 
good  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon  BMty  oertaiidy  foe  consid^^ 
aa  one  modi  to  be  lamented.  The  only  book  of  the  kind,  in- 
deed, which  is  at  all  worthy  to  b^  n\entimied«  is  that  of  mitk- 
hu«st ;  which«  notwithstanding  its  nuraerimd  and  yearj  gteat 
defects^  must  still  be  considered  as  a  valuaUe  Hebreir  dir- 
iionary.  and  as  possessing  many  dmms  upon  the  atteBtkaa  of 
Biblical  and  oriental  students. 

The  defects  of  Parkhurst's  work,  without  speaking  of  its 
want  of  the  vowel-points,  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  his 
Hutchi^isonianism,  his  extreme  fondness  for  puerile  etymolo- 
gies, and  his  ^noranoe  of  the  principal  cogniate  tongues^  parti- 
ctdatly  tbe  Arabic. 

Etymology  is  at  all  times  an  amusing  study,  ami  acqnites  a 
still  more  interesting  character,  when  we  consider  that  ^  to 
form  correct  ideas  of  thh^s,  it  is  necessary  tc>  hare  &  eoirtM 
knowledge  of  words ^  by  which  things  are  dedgnated ;  and  diis  is 
best  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  with  etymology.*'' — ^  I  knov,* 
'  says  Volney,  who  was  a  good  scholar,  althou^  he  applied  his 
knowledge  to  a  very  bad  purpose,  "  that  such  inquiries  into 
etymologies  have  been  inuch  decried :  but  if,  as  is  the  case, 
words  ara  fte  representative  signs  trf  ideas,  di«  g^neadagr  rf 
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the  6»e  l»eoim6&  that  <sS  the  other,  und  a  good  elynxologteal 
dictionary  would  be  liie  most  perfect  history  of  the  Itumai^  un^ 
deaestaaidkig.  It  would  only  foe  neceBsary,  in  diis  inquiry,  i^ 
observe  eertain  {)rebauti<0n8  which  havehidherto  beiennegleeted, 
and  pai^iculafly  to  miake  an  exact  comparison  of  the  raltie  of 
the  letters  of  thediflferent  alphabets."  Etymology,  indeed,  iJ 
the  due  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  connection  between 
nations  the  farthest  removed,  and  apparently  the  most  distinct 
from  one  another  ih  every  respect  whatever ;  by  which  we  discoT 
vet  numerous  remadka1:)le  coincidences  in  their  habits  of  thinlcT 
ing,  m  their  philosophical  deductions  from  the  observation  of 
nature^  and  in  various  other  phaenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
as  jvireU  as  in  their  vocabularies  and  grammes. 

£tyii^ological  inquiries,  therefore,  when  properly  conducted^ 
constitute  a  very  important  branch  of  philological  knowledge, 
and  one  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  disregarded^  a  cir- 
cumstance caused,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  iiyu- 
dicious  methods  pursued  by  Parkhurst  and  others,  who  had  but 
&  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  languages. 

We  could  have  wished  that  this  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Gese- 
nius,  who  is  so  well  qualified  for  the  task,  had,  together  with  the 
other  advantages  which  it  possesses  above  its  rivals,  given  us 
something  of  the  etymological  connection  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  other  Semitip  tongues  *,  with  the  languages  of  the  East  and 
West,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  There  appears  the 
less  reason  to  regret  this  circumstance^  however,  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  discussions  would  have  much  increaised  the  size 
of  a  book,  which  is  certaitily  large  enough  dready^  but  we  etm- 
not^smiss  the  subject  without  seriously  Fecomlciend'ing  it  to  the 
attention  of  f^ilologists  in  general,  and  of  Oriental  scholars  in 
particular. 

With  regard  to  die  great  utility  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  cognate  dialects-  to  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  especially  to  a 
Lexicographer,  we  were  much  indiined  to  suppose*  that  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.  So  much,  in  fact,  has  this  been  con? 
sidered  as  a  decided  point  with  all  Oriental  scholars,  that  Chrisr 
tian  Ravis  has  long  ago  given  us  one  Grammar  as  quite  suffi* 
cient  '*  for  the  ready  attaining  of  the  Ebrew,  Samaritan,  Calde, 
Syriac,  Axabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  languages." 

•  ♦*  "The  Hebrew  lang:uage,*'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  is  a  dialect  of  a  primitive  Asiatic 
■poodh,  Viat  was  once  diffused  ever  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
▲Kabia,  and  that  evep  extended  to  ^th^ia.  The  ^afiiers  of  the  Church  used  to  ctdl 
this  parent  speech  *  the  language  of  the  Ecist?  Some  modem  philologists  have  termed 
it  the  SemitUhf  on  the  assumption  that  it  originated  with  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Sem  :  but  the  propriety  of  this  appellation  snay  faiiiy  be  diluted." — ^Vide  New  Monthly 
Mag.  No.  IV.  April,  1821,  p.  3^7.  : 
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*'  Not  only  aie  there  many  words  ^firoC  Xryo/Meyo  (or  tlMit4)oc«r  onlf 
once)  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  import  of  which,  if  ever  to  be  ut* 
derstoodi  must  be  sought  for  in  other  Oriental  tongues ;  bat  theie  is  a 
great  variety  of  other  vocables,  the  roots  of  whid^  are  not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  comparatively  scanty  remains  of  that  language,  vdiich  have 
come  down  to  our  times.  The  meaning  or  force  of  these  it  is  utt^y 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  attain,  without  having  recourse  to  the  cog^ 
nate  dialects,  and  especially  to  the  Arabic,  the  richest,  and  by  much  the 
most  copious  of  them  all.  Nor  is  it  more  possible,  without  this  prere- 
quisite,  justly  to  appreciate  even  the  beauties  of  the  Hebrew  style  of 
composition,  and  especially  of  its  sublime  poetical  diction.  Of  tta& 
there  cannot  be  a  more  demonstrative  proof,  man  is  afforded  by  the  new 
and  interesting  light  which  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature,  possessed  by  Michaelis  and  Rosenmuller,  have  enabled 
them  to  throw  on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  poets,  even  after  they  had 
received  the  elegant|  and  often  in  themselves  poetic,  illustraticms  of 
Lowth  *.'' 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  review  of  JZa- 
hertsofCs  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  which  appeared  in  our  first  Numr 
ber ;  and  in  addition  to  what  is  there  said  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  for  properly  explaining  the  He« 
brew  Scriptures,  we  might  adduce  almost  endless  extracts  from 
the  works  of  Ludolph,  Hottinger,  Castel^  Pococke^  Schindler, 
Clodius,  &c.  in  support  of  our  opinion ;  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  in  the  words  of  Relandj  who  is  certainly 
a  very  competent  authority, 

**  An  ergo  nulla  est  utilitas  linguee  Arabics,  ut  multi  opinantur? 
Non  dicam,  ergo  stultissime  fuerunt  illi  viri,  qui  ei  addiscendee  et  pio* 
movendee  tam  sedulam  operam  navarunt,  Pocockius,  Bochartus,  £rpe* 
nius,  Golius,  Castellus,  Hottingerus,  et  alii.  Sed,  an  a  theologo  heec 
vox  proficisci  potest?  Unde  tot  loca  difficilia,  tot  d:7ra(  Xcyo/iuva,  qu«e 
JudeBi  ipsi  fatentur,  Se  non  intelligere,  in  Jobo,  in  Prophetis,  in  sdiis  S. 
Scriptures  libris  lucem  accipiunt,  nisi  ex  lingua  Arabic!  t*'' 

We  have  been  led  to  be  thus  particular  in  insisting  on  this 
tnatter  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  strange,  we  had  almost 
said,  absurd  reasoning,  which  is  made  use  of  in  regard  to  it  by 
the  translator  of  this  work,  in  the  four^  and  fifth  pages  of  his 
Preface.  We  forbear  quoting  the  observations  in  question,  both 
because  they  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space,  which  we  in- 
tend to  devote  to  more  important  matter ;  and  because  we  con- 
sider it  quite  unnecessary  to  combat  such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Leo 
has  thought  proper  to  employ  on  the  occasion.    It  seemsj  in 

♦  Vide  New  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  III.  p.  84. 

t  Vide  Hadrian!  Relandi  be  Beligione  Mohammedica,  Fjrs$& 
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&cty  to  resolve  itself  into  this  curious  propositidn :  |)ecause  Mr* 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mr.  Crool,  and,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Leo,  wh6 
are  good  Hebrew  schoIars,f  know  nothing  about  Arabic ;  there* 
FORE,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  not  necessary  to  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar !  This  truly  is  a  non  sequitur  ;  for  there  are  degrees  of 
comparison  in  regard  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  as  Well  as  other 
things ;  and  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  may 
become  better y  by  studying  Arabic;  whilst  he  who  would  wish 
to  be  considered  best^  must  study  also  the  other  cognate  dialects^ 
which  are,  in  fact,  only  parts  of  the  same  language. 

**  Let  him  never  be  led  out  of  the  whole  store  of  God's  provision,^ 
says  Ravis ;  "  that  is,  out  of  this  whole  tongue^  Ebrew,  Calde,  Sama^ 
riticy  SyriaCy  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  ;  as  if  he  might  do  well  enough  in 
learning  only  Ebreiv,  or,  at  the  highest,  Ebrew  and  Calde;  being  cer- 
taine,  that  tnat  notion  is  no  more  reasonable,  than  as  if  a  man  would  be 
able  to  expound  the  first  chapter  of  Moses  in  Ebrew,  if  hee  never  had 
any  Ebrew  more  than  occurres  in  that  chapter.  For  as  hee  has  great 
need  of  all  the  Ebrew  that  is  in  the  whole  Bible,  nay  more  too  than  there 
is  in  the  Ebrew  Bible,  how  much  more  then  will  there  be  a  necessity  of 
all  and  the  whole  tongue  to  understand  so  many  thousand  passage^ 
which  are  yet  to  be  cleared  up  *." 

When  Mr.  Leo,  therefore,  informs  us,  that  "the  Arabic  may 
be  considered  as  affording  the  same  assistance  to  the  Hebrew^ 
as  the  German  does  to  the  English  language ;"  and  that  "  the 
Jews  interpret  many  words  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabic, 
although  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  /'  which,  as  he  ^fe- 
gantly  observes,  "  may  appear  strange,  but  nevertheless  is  & 
TRUE  FACT '/'  WO  must  coufcss,  that  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Indeed  we  cannot  sum  up  what 
we  hav6-said  on  this  subject,  better  than  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing very  judicious  observations,  which  are  given  by  Gesenius 
himself,  in  the  first  and  second  pages  of  his  own  Preface  to  this 
work ;  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  our  lectores  $iXayaro- 
XiJtoyXwTToi,  will  agree  with  us  in  approving: 

"  Above  all  things  it  was  my  first  and  most  particular  endeavour  (of 
which  I  believe  I  have  never  lost  sight)  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  phrase-' 
ology  of  the  HebreWy  as  founded  on  its  own  distinct  dialect,  and  t0 
place  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  with  relation  to  the  pectUiar  phrase~ 
ology  of  the  cognate  Semitic  dialects :  an  endeavour  which,  however 
simple,  natural,  and  coincident  with  the  subject  of  every  Lexicographer, 
does  not  appear  to  have  guided  all  my  predecessors.  That  the .  most 
accurate  knowledge  and  comparison  of  tiie  cognate  dialects  are  among 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  requisites  for  investigating  the  signifi^ 

*  Vide  Ra^lsT  *'  Ducourse  conceniiD^  tbt  Easfeme  Tongues,'^  p,  59« 
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4)f  Hebrew  mcit^  ki>fotaialel7ii#lDii(^a0OM«if  t» 
upon ;  though  larotherwiie  was  Che  cafee  when  Alb.  Sch«ilpnii»  and  stiQ 
later  J«  D.  Michaelis,  weie  obliged  so  aflea  to  lacomsiead  the  mtut  ef 
these  neaiis.  But»  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  ie<|iiiate  at 
4his  time  to  gite  a  caution  (as  some  of  our  better  mterpieten  have  done) 
against  the  vague  and  unjustifiable  misuse  of  ^uch  comparisons,  which, 
having  originated  in  Holland,  has  extended  its  influence  to  several  of  the 
achoon  of  Germany.  Our  basiDess  shmild  be  to  understand^  as  cleazlf 
as  possible,  the  relation  which  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  dialects 
bears  to  that  t)f  the  HArerw,  which  will,  tifhsdf,  direct  ns  in  onrcaa- 

£arison  of  them  wi&  each  other.    It  wfll  appear,  thatthoogfa  too  modi 
as  been  done  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  1^  mdvie  on 
the  other-" 

Among  the  most  important  matttera  ior  vhloh  this  Hdvev 
IiexicoD  deserves  commendation^  we  may  particulady  advert  ta 
lw0 :  viz.  the  arrapgement  of  the  words,  and  the  insertiMi  of 
geographical  and  proper  Barnes^ 

In  regard  to  the  arrajqgeaait  of  the  friMrdsb  there  are  two  m^ 
thoda  mHoh'preeent  themoelvea  to  tke  nodce  of  the  LiezBcogra- 
BhMsr^  the  abhabetioal  and  the  etymoloamL  By  aseaos  of  the 
firat,  which  naa  been  hitherto  adoptai  m  «fl  fauiguagea,  ^cept 
the  Hebrew  and  those  connected  with  it,  all  worda,  whether 
^Artvative  or  primitive,  are  found  at  once  without  the  necessity 
trf  much  critical,  or  even  grammatical  analysis,  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  But,  however  simple  and  natural  this  method  laay  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  ahnost  entirely  abandoned  by  Oriental  L^dco- 
'gT2q>her8,  for  the  more  abstruse,  and  seemingly  more  phUofio- 
phic^  arrangement,  which  is  founded  upon  eiymologjfm  For 
the  full  understanding  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  necessair  to 
udvert  to  the  fiict,  whidi  almost  aJl  Orientalists  have  takes  for 
granted,  Tis.  that  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, together  with  its  cognate  dialects,  may  he  xeduoed  to  a 
tertain  number  of  roots  or  primitives^  of  which  not  more  than 
fwo  ihatuandttre  now  to  be  iound  in  the  original  langwige  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  has  be^i  farther  assumed  by  Orientalists, 
that  these  roots  are  all  neria,  that  they  mm  JrSiterml,  aod  that 
&am  tfaeae^  by  means  of  certain  letters,  which  in  Hebrew  are 
trAnicafly  deaomjaated  Asemmmii^  IVlSDMn,  all  oiker  wonia,  of 
whatwer  deaoiption  they  aiay  be,  eie  reguhofy  formed  in  i 
vary  systematic  atanner.  "  Est  Hebrssse  etlimpaaram  oriesta- 
Kam  proprietas,*'  saifs  Robertson^  *  quod  verba  primitiTa  ex 
4Hfarsis  consonantium  conjunctionibus  per  triadais  composti 
sunt;  et  nti  exstant  viginti  duae  liters,  varise  copiiIatioDes  ec 
combinationes  per  tres  uteras  40,000  efficiunt,  quod  plane  co- 
piam  et  divitias  hujus  linguae  ostendit:  nam  iis  CQcgunctiQaibn^ 


muM  etiteulurii^  decern  mSOta  ^bAuxm  exMihere^J*-^"  l^e  Aat- 
pie  Hebreir  r^  or  wot/'  eiqrs  I>r.  MmMLy^  ^^<»tecbU  of  tisrM 
eofKoiitiiMs  ^nd  fWd  v&web.  fibtr  it  reoeiml  this  ftmn^  ca»niitt 
be  easSy  t^aCsed.  It  «teiu«  to  have  been  ad:  ^st  a  kind  of  inter** 
jection,  rapidly  uttered  to  te>xpresi»  ati  *tet  Hourly  domf^kt^d  t." 

It  k  by  follotrkig  up  these  ^iticipies  l&at  Grai&nwiiaiiB'aiiQl 
Lexieogr^pherd  ha^  been  enabled  to  exhibit  line  Hebrew 
tot^gtie  as  perb^ps  the  Biost  simple  and  systettuvtie  in  ^adstence^* 
In  some  p^dints  of  vieW)  ti^terefore^  the  etymologieial  method  » 
eettainly  possessed  of  inAoh  h)^te)^est^  aiid  pa4*ticularlySn  T^^aaid 
to  the  Arabic,  the  copiousness  and  compieadtp  of  whkh  hove 
passed  into  a  prorerb  among  the  nations  of  Asia,  the  etymdo- 
gieai  plan,  otthat^f  reducing  die  mmA»to  tbek  Yoots^  eeems  tm 
be  the  only  practioalble  mode  by  whidi  the  *^  vreeaki/'  as  it  had 
been'called,  of  tbis  re^ntft^kable  iangnage,  can  be  eompmhended 
within  ^ae  dc^paBs  of  My  tlxkig  fike  an  ordinary  ^ived  £o 
tvonary.  UpM  f^  a^habeimd  plafti,  indeed,  thfe  labour  *wo«ddl 
b6  haftiieSnse,  ^tA  VroU^  go  i^  to  tcfisBttai  <lie  troth  of  the  story 
which  is  fold,  ihht  ^'  a  king  baying  isent  ^  a  gtammicriaii  (ofr  mg 
books  in  his  possession  relative  to  the  Arftbie  tongue^  he  deailred 
the  messenger  to  inform  the  monarchi  that,  if 'he  wished  to  have 
tb^a^  he  must  send  sixty  camels  to  carry  the  elictionaries  atome/* 
Richardson  has  attempted  to  follow  the  alphabetical  method  in 
bis  Persian  and  AraMe  Dii5tionary ;  but  boW  mitiembly  inferior 
his  perforanance  is,  if  it  can  be  aallbd  an  Aeabic  Dictiona^  at 
aU,  in  compai^ison  with  that  of  Golitts,  or  ahnost  any  other,  whiefa 
is  formed  up^m  the  otyinological  plai^  mast  be  qinte  ^bvioas  to 
every  scholar  who  hfts  consulted  thetti^ 

With  respect  to  the  Hebrew  language,  ho  wo  ver,  the  case  fei 
difiefeUt ;  for  on  abcount  of  its  email  oxtent,  the  whole  of  wbat 
may  be  called  classical  Hebrew  being  contained  within  the 
hounds  of  the  Old.Teetament  Scitptures,  it  is  certainly  a  work 
of  no  ^at  diffiotttty  fer  ^e  Lexicograjpher  to  give  all  the  words» 
wheth^  iierwdti»€  or  ^ndUvCj  in  alphabetical  order.  '^  In 
fact,  the  Hebrew  Lexicography,"  says  our  author,  "on  acGOimt; 
of  Ihe  small  compass  of  the  writings  which  it  embraces, .  may 
boast  of  a  completeness  In  this  respect,  to  Which  tio  dictionary 
of  any  o£her  ancifent  lapgUage  could  easily  pretend.*^  And  be- 
sides, the  principles  upon  which  the  etymologkal  iriethod  pro- 
ceeds, may  fairly  be  questioned,  in  more  respects  iban  one.  In 
the  first  place,  Ae  ostabli^d  opimon  that  the  Hebrew  xoote» 

*  Robertson*8  "  Grammatic«  Hebrwae,"  p.  3. 
t  "  Outlines  of kWenea  PhUeliBfeyj"  p.  M. 
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or  primitives,  are  all  Irififoni^  uaefid  as  it  may  be  in  a  gmama* 
ticiu  point  of  view»  is  fiur  firom  bdng  proved ;  and  indeed  some 
Hebrew  philologists  have  with  good  reason  asserted,  dial  in* 
stead  of  referring  monosyllables  to  trilitonds,  which,  of  couise, 
ia  commonly  done  by  the  old  system,  we  ought  to  invert  the  or* 
del",  and  refer  the  latter  to  the  former  *•  And,  secondly,  diere 
are  many  words,  the  etymology  of  which  may  fidrly  be  di^nited. 
*^  Hence  great  confusion  must  necessarily  arise ;  since  one  Lexi- 
cographer has  placed  a  word  here,  another  there ;  so  that  even 
the  scnolar  himself  firequently  looks  for  it  in  vain :  in  many  other 
cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  root,  at  least,  to  an 
inexperienced  beginner.** 

For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Gresenios  has 
acted  very  judiciously  in  having  departed  from  the  arrangement 
of  former  Hebrew  Lexicons,  and  in  having  here,  ^^for  the  Jini 
Ume^  as  he  says,  '*  preferred  an  entirely  atphcAetical,  to  an 
etymological  order/'  We  are  aware  that  tins  has  already  beea 
done  in  the  Lexicon  Hebnso-Chakkeo-BibUcum  ad  modmm  Acr- 
ior/ii  of  Opitius,  which  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1692;  as  well 
as  in  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  by  Frey,  part  of  which  was  published 
In  London  several  years  ago. 

**  There  is  no  other  way,"  says  Mr.  Leo,  "  to  account  for  the  long 
ne^ect  of  adopting  the  present  superior  arrangement,  than  by  the  fact, 
that  the  etymologvsal  order  in  which  all  Hebrew  Lexicons  have  been 
hitherto  compiled,  (and  which  those -of  the  sister  dialects^  as  the  Sjriac 
and  Arabic,  except  Richardson's,  still  preserve,)  having  at  all  tinoes  been 
strongly  rec<»nmended  as  necessary  to  the  acquisition,  of  Hebiew,  has 
prevailed  in  all  succeeding  Lexicons,  from  an  implicit  reliance  on  the 
utility  of  an  old  and  universal  practice;  withouf  considering  whether 
that  practice  was  founded  on  just  or  erroneous  principles." 

The  second  property  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  likely  to 
render  this  Lexicon  singularly  useful  and  popular,  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  geographical  and  proper  names.  These,  although 
essentially  necessary  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  have  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  other  Lexi* 
cographers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  geographical  names^  says  our  author,  **  Eich- 
horn  preceded  me  in  inserting,  them,  with  propriety,  in  the  dictionarv. 
But  in  fact,  perhaps  scarcely  half  of  them,  more  especiafly  those  of 
which  Michaelis  had  treated  in  the  Supplement j  have  been  introduced 
there.  But  if  they  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  it  plainly  follows  that  the 
admittance  ought  to  be  general.  .  To  wish  to  restrict  the  admission  to 
the  more  important  ones,  would  be  manifestly  quite  nugatory;  for  in 

•  Vid«  Hurwiu's  "  Vindicift  Hebraicab"  p.  41—44. 


^hat  ioeA  the  cHhfion  of  imp6rtanc6  consist?  Must  a  word  occur 
twice^  thrice,  or  ft  fourth  time,  to  desenre  admission  into  the  dictionary? 
And  ought  not  the  reader  to  be  informed  precisely,  when  the  woid  oc« 
ours  only  once,  that  the  place  is  otherwise  unknown,  does  not  occur  else- 
(vhere,  imd  can  only  be  detennined  by  this  passage  ?  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
inoreoyer,  in  the  Prospectus  of  his  Supplement  ((Men.  Bihliotheea,  voL 
%\,  in  the  Appendix)  had  no  fixed  principles  on  that  point*  I  had  even 
at  the  very  outset  embraced  this  plan  of  admitting  all  geographical 
names,  but  had  made  use  of  an  auxiliary,  the  incompleteness  of  which  1 
discovered,  alas !  too  late,  and  not  till  after  the  impression  of  the  first 
sheets ;  and  this  has  reduced  me  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  mak- 
ing up  for  my  oversight  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  The  propet 
names  of  persons  ought  properly  to  be  excluded  from  the  plan  of  uiis 
Lexicon ;  yet  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  utility  of  their  admission ;  (1.) 
because  the  beginner,  who,  as  is  to  be  wished,  does  not  consult  a  trans* 
[ation  in  his  studies,  would  often  hesitate  whether  a  word  be  a  proper 
name  or  appellative ;  (2.)  because  they  themselves,  being  originally  ap- 
pellatives, according  to  their  signification,  belong  to  the  small  store  of 
Hebrew  which  has. been  handed  down  tons ;  and  the  existence  of  many 
)  root  in  Hebrew  is  further  confirmed  by  means  of  them.  If,  therefore, 
any  room  be  found,  they  ought  to  be  added  in  an  Appendix  to  the  se- 
cond volume  */* 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts  firom 
this  valuable  work,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
;iven  of  its  merits.  The  first  we  shall  select  is  the  explanation 
3f  the  important  word  }T)^K,  DVl^K  Gron. 

'*  rrt/i^  m.  God,  (Root  T\7^*  A\  to  fear y  to  be  afraid;.  (2)  to  wor'^ 

ihip,)  By  way  of  pre-eminence,  of  Jehovah,  but  also  of  other  gods, 
Dan.  xi.  37.  39.  howevei:  in  sing,  only  in  the  latter  writings  and  poets, 
N^eh.  ix.  17.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15»  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  17.  most  frequently 
in  Job  iii.  ,4.  9.  v.  17,  &c.    (Thus  tn  Chaldee  and  Syriac.)  Job  xii.  6* 

iT^ Tfhik  K"*3n  ItOik  he  who  canies  the  deity  in  his  hand,  i.  e» 
whose  hand  is  his  god.    Gomp.  Hab.  i.  11.    Plur.  D^'ii/M* 
••  1.  Gods,  in  jJur.  Exod.  xx.  3.  20.  Deut.  iv.  18.  hence  god-like 

ippaHtionSy  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  (13.)  pKH  p  U^V  WKI  D\ib«  / 

law  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  apparitions  of  supernatural 
beings*    Also,  i.  q.  DTt/M  ^32  sons  of  gods,  i.  e.  kings,   Ps.  Ixxxii. 

L  •  6.     It  has  also  been  understood  of  other  authorities  and  judges, 

3.  g.  Exod.  3cxi.  6.  xxii.  7,  8.     (But  Deut  xix.  17.  shows  that  it  is 

bere  to  be  understood  of  God  himself,  whom  the  arbitrating  priests 

>nly  represented.) 

*^  2.  0%*l7M  9Ai^\\xt9XexcellentuB,God.  It  is  applied  to  idols,  2  Kings 
*.  *• 

*  **  Are  alpliabetically  inserted  m  the  Transladon." 
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tha  va^s^^  (he  pi  wd  ^awaZlnUitfJ  wi^  ihf  ad^Hvf  l«^  ptwM,  e.g. 
I  Sm,  w.  g.  wi,  2S„  but  wife  th^  wV  al^Wit  ^Iw^m  » l*e  ttw»lar» 
l«  Qm.  i.  U     Ex^plioMi  U»  tbit  fi4^  iNPet  Ck^  spw  13.  «xxi.  53. 

"  Tb«  fQlkfiiig  eoMlTMtiotti  and  pfaraseft  ate  yet  t»  be 
tieed:  (a)  ETrpM  1^  «i^  Smt^God,  appliee, 

•♦  (•)  To  KiHgs,  Ps.  H.  T.  Ixxxn.  6.  Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  l:4.j  alsoPs. 
famxbc  27.,  in  which  Darid  is  called  the  first  bora,  i.  e.  the  deaiest 
lOB  of  Jehovah.  The  usual  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  loyal 
dignity  waa  denized  from  Ood,,  is  here  traced  to  its  fbundatioa ;  hence 
the  Homeric  auoycviyc  BaVtXei/c,  cpmp.  II.  I.  279.  II.  196,  97.  To 
milieh  belongs  the  almost  divine  reverence  paid  to  oriental  kmgs; 
wbeAce  it  is  perceivable  how  they  themselves  came  to  be  called  gods, 
Fs.  fa[3cxii.  6.  xlv.  7,  8.) 

"  (^)  In  pL  DVfW  ^21  to  th^  inferior  gods,  angels^  Q^n,  vi.  1.,  &c. 

Job  it  6^  U.  U  wm^  7, 

"  (y)  To  a  faithful  adherent,  worshipper  of  God,  Deiit,^  xit-  1.  ?«• 
Ixziii.  15.  Prov.  xiy.  26, 

•*  (h)  DH^  '&^  a  mm  of  God,  used  of  ^els,  Judg'.  sjii.  6, 6. 

Prophet*,  J  Saia.  ii.  27,  i%.  6.  1  Kings  viu.  In  and  other  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God,  e.  g.  Mos^s,  D^wU  S^xiii,  1 »  David,  Neh.  xii,  24.  36. 
The  same  is  D^'1^K  K^tt^^  a  prince  of  God,  Gen.  xxiii.  0.  of  Abra- 
ham, with  the  accessary  idea  of  princely  dignity. 

**  (d)  Grettt  before  God,  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  t.  e.  very  great,  Jo- 

mix  ili.  3*  Ott^K^  rh)^  TV  a  cita/  gr^at  before  i^rf,  Qomp^  Act* 
vii»  2€,  deruoQ'  r^  8e^  and  Gren.  x.  9.  a  rrd^hty^  hunter,  nVT*  ^3/ 
before  Jekovah.**^ 

h  Hjost  Hebj^w  di^tlwai^esA  aod  esjwiaUy  i»  that  §f  Park- 
hursty  where  thei;e  is  a  very  lohg^  and,  in  our  opinion^  a  very 
uiisatjflikdtoiy  diecHSBfon  f^i  l&e  6ubjeet, — the  above  word  is 
M&md  to  toe  root  r^t  to  jswear;  but  it  19  e«rtakd^  Qodi 
;99U>r^TQ)tf omd^  tp^r^Qr  it»a9  CnemPfilB  Hco  toe  djepe,  to  the  ^efb 


^  < 


^9  which  ia  found  in  ArAb}C|  sigoif^ng  trf^uit,  poli^t,   to 
dread,  to  adhre:  ^nd  liemp/e^  ip  4^fii}\(^  mt]i  t^,@  4§^fi<|ite  a^ 

tide  ij^,  prefixed  to  it,  we  have  ^),  Allah^  7mji  Aqm^ajiu 
Gtod*    QTrbtt  i»  dlfi^  ««fid  m  9egwti  to  Mol^  aip  fak^  gods,  as  is 

mentioned  above ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  when  it 
has  the  defiiiito  wrtAcW  pf  p^^fi^id^  witfeout   aay  exceptioD, 


whieh  we  hire  ytk  discovered  in  the  Hebrew  Bible»  il  means 
God  himself,  The  true  God,  Jehar($k  God. 

Jnn3/  Coverumt;  is  anotlier  word,  the  proper  root  aijd  ori- 
ginal mea^i^g  of  which  have  given  occasion  to  as  mucb>  if  not 
more  disputation  than  the  word  DTT^^K*  sis  may  be.  seen  by  con- 
sulting Archdeacon  Sharpens  two  volumes  of  *f  Dissertation^ 
conceiiiing  the  etymology  and  Scripture  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew words  Eiohim  axid  Berith.^  The  foUowicg  is  our  author'i^ 
plain  and  judicious  explanation  of  this  epntrorerted  vocable.«<— 

nna,/.  ' 

**  1.  Alliance,  covenant,  treaty,  (root  IT)^,  Arabic  iSji^  pfc^cidit^ 
prcBsecuit,  according  to  the  custom  on  sucjb  oocamAS^  of  cutting  up 
the  victims,  and  passing  betwe^  t^iein.  See  JTIS).  In  the  sense  ofen- 
tering  into  a  covenant,  are  used  the  verbs,  D*prT  rVGi'  21  "^i^JX  ^^ 
of  revoking  it,  Ifiil  7m»  The  genitive  often  denotes  the  penioa  wth 
whom  one  enters  into  a  covensoit*  Levit,  xxvi.  45, ;  D'^J^tWtl  TlD^ 

the  covenant  with  the  ancestors.  Deut.  iv.  3f  ^JHllM  /I'HIL  the  otwe^- 

•       •         • 

nant  with  thy  fathers ;  hence,  with  a  double  genitive,  Levit.  xxvi,  4!?. 

Upll^l  ^O^^t^  ^if  covenant  with  Jacobs 

**  .2.  The  condition  of  the  covenant  on  one  side  only,  is  often  im- 
plied ;  and  thence  it  signifies  frequently  the  same  as  the  law,  when  it 
xefers  to  the  covenant  of  God  wiA  the  Israelites,  e.  g.  Jl^Sfl  l^'W, 

the  ark  of  covenant.  Josh.  iii.  6»,  otherwise  TVfUfp  "fnVt^  the  ark  of 

the  law,  Tfnsn  XiTFO,  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  the  tables  ef  the 

law,  Dettt-  ix.  9.  IT'TSin  "^SD,  the  book  of  the  covenant-,  the  eojec- 

lion  of  laws,  from  which,  according  to  Exod.  xxiv.  7.,  Moses  f^d  H 
the  people;  2  Kings  xxiii.  21.  the  institution  of  the  passover  is  cited 
therefrom,  D'H^'TH  rDW  JTHSil  HI*!,  the  words  of  thteosoenant, 

the  ten.  words,  for  the  f^en.  Commandments. 

**  3.  As  concrete,  /fHSl  ttf^K,  the  author,  foundex.,  ojf  a  covenant, 

Isa.  xlii.  6. :  DS^  i1^2l>  he  who  establishes  a  covenant  with  the  fegple. 

Chap.  xlix.  8.^'  *     . 

The  following  complete  explwAtkm  cf  the  toot  "\Ktttp  Mtkiois 
a  good  sjpecimen  of  the  clear  and  distinct  manner  in  whiob  om 
author  divides  his  subject^  arrangea  his  observation^^,  and  ad- 
duces his  authorities. 

^<  *^lt^.09ccuri  i^  thtm  coiyvgatio^;  in  Mixt,  uq.  "It;^,  i^eatum 
esse. 


40)  Oaetdus's  Hehrew  Lmeak. 

"  1.  To  ^ttraight  <m,  (com'p.  Piel)  generally,  tO'waik  akmg^  Eror. 
ix.6.  DerivaU  Tltt*  ^d -WttflJ. 

*«  2.  Tb  he  right,  ^proper ;  thencei  happy,  (Comp.  Hp*^  Hab.  iL  4. 

tJidUp^.) 

**  Piel,  litH. 

"  L  To  ^«u209  fo  lead  right.  Prov.  xxiiL  19.  ^il^  TJl^  '^f'^' 

otticte  tAine  heart  in  the  straight  path,  Isa.  i.  17.  generally,  /o  jrwrf^i 
f  sa.  ill.  12. :  D^JID  T^tWD  thy  leaders  are  misleaders,  ix.  15. 

"  2.  Intrans,  w  Kal/  To  proceed,  go  forward,  Prov.  iv.  14.. 
*«  3.  To  esteem,  or  deem  one  happy.  Gen.  xxx.  13.  Job  xxix.  11. 
Mai.  iu.  12.  15. 

*'  Py.  ^W^  and  TtthK, 

<«  1.  TV)  he  guided,  Isa.  ix.  15.  (16.) 

<*  2.  To  he  esteemed  happy,  hence,  ^o  be  happy,  Ps.  xli.  3.  Pro? 
ill.  18. 

"  1^Wi  wi-  A  proper  name, 

.  ^'  1.  Son  of  Jacob,  and  progenitor  of  the  tribe  called  by  his  name, 
'whoae  district  extended  along  me  sea-coast,  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
Tid.  Josh.  xix.  24.  31.    The  nom.  gent,  is  Htt^,  Judg.  L  32. 

^*  2.  The  name  of  a  town  not  far  from  Sichem,  Josh.  xvii.  7. 

**  Itt^,.  happiness,  only  in  plur.  stat.  constr.  as  ^?^>  blesangt 

{upon),  i.  e.'  happy  is  the  man,  Ps.  i.  1.  iu  12.  xxxii.  1,  2.  xxxiiL  12. 
Prov.  iii.  13.  viii.  34.  With  suff.  ^^^,  thy  happiness,  for,  haU  to  thee  I 

35eut.  xxxiii.  29. ;  "^p^  for  Ijnttl^,  haU  to  thee  !  Eccles.  x.  16. 

mtt^,  Aa«^  ^0  him!   Prov.  xiv.  21.    The  voWel  points  in  '-j^'ja?K, 

I^StfM  are  placed  anomalous^,  for  ^p*1tt^9  t^tMt  as  D^pV^B  from, 


1.  Pron.  relat.  indecl.,  for  both  gend.  and  mmb.  Who,  which ; 
qui,  qu4B,  quod.  If  a  preposition  is  prefixed,  then  the  pronoun  he.  Sec 
IS  to  be  supplied  between  it  and  the  relative,  e.  g.  1)t^vh,  to  him  who ; 

to  thein  who  ;  *ltt^D,  from  him,  who.   *lttM  JlM,  hian  who.    The  el- 

lipsis,  moreover,  sometimes  includes  the  notion  of  place  or  time,  hence 
*Ut^r7K,  in,  at  (the  place)  where. 

'*  2.  This  pronoun  often  serves  merely  as  a  sign  of  relation,  which 

gives  adverbs  or  pronouns  a  relative  signification,  (as  ^,  No.  II.  gives 

them  an  interrogative  signification.)    Hence,  Dtt^tfK,  where  (fiom 

OO,  there;)  Dlfitor*lttfK,  whence,  (from  Dttto,  thence;)  flDVfnMi 
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leAtMer  (Wcm  nutf,  thifherf)  in  most  cases  one  or  more  words  are  in- 
serted between  them ;  e.  g.  Gen,  xiii.  3.,  unto  {he.  place,  TVtTI^OVi 
TUiTt^  OtOf  where  hie  tent  had  been,  Gen.  xx.  13.,  at  every  place, 

TWO  VlOi  *lttfK.  whither  we  shall  come.  They  are  joined,  Exod.  xx. 
18.  ^2  Chron.  yi«  1 1«  If  joined  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  he, 
it  then  expresses  the  oblique  cases  of  *1It^K,  who,  e.  g.  \)  'yO^,  to 
whMn^   from  ^7, .  to  him ;    QTSSHk  IttfK,  quos ;   ^  itt^K)  wherein ; 

IdlSD  *ltt^»  /ram  «;Aom,  q/*  which,  whereof;  QT)^^  *^l!^>  ^'^  ?^^ 

rum  terra;  VSM  ilHjp  Itt^K,  under  whose  wings,  Ruth  ii.  12.   Some- 

what  similar  occurs  in  the  Swiss  didlect,  in  which  wh&re  is  used  as  a 
sign  of  relation,  e.  g.  Der  Fremde,  wo  du  mit  ikmgegessen  hast,  for, 
mit  welchem  du  gegessen  hast.  • 

**  3.   7  "^^i?  cujus  ei,  who  or  which  (belong)  to,  serves  at  times  as  a 

•      •   •  ^         * 

circumlocution  for  the  genitive,  especially  in  the  case  where  two  genitives 
are  depending  on  the  noun,  as  1  Sam.  xxi.  8.  b)Wh  ntt^K  tf^Ttn  T3K 

the  superintendent  of  the  shepherds  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  K2^r*A^ 

TMtfv    ""^^y    ^^  leader  of  the  troops  of  Saul,  Cant.  i.   1.   Tttf 

TlKPtu?  *ltt^,  DH^tt^,  the  song  of  songs  of  Solomon.    Comp.  1  Sam. 

xvii.  40.  ^b  ItOH  tr^hn  ^a,   his  shepherd's  bag.     1  Kings  xv.  20 
^!nttfK  Dv^n  ^It^,   the  princes  of  his  hosts.     In  the  later  writings, 
where  )0  (q.  v.)  occurs  instead  of  *ltt^^^t  the  form  7^  proceeds  from 
it,  and  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  (see  the  word)  as  in  Aram,  ^  "1 

and  before  5tt^.  b'H  Vb}. 

'*  As  a  conjunction,  it  is,  like  the  Greek  ^c,  the  Latin  qubd. 

*«  1.  That,  so  that;  ut,  Gen.  xi.  7.  Deut  iv.40.  (with  the  future.) 

<<  2.  That,  qudd,  Exod.  xi.  7.     Comp.  also  the  phrase  ilK  VStflM 

hrP  t£hIl\*T^tt^|^,  we  have  heard  thai  Jehovah  has  dried  up,  pro^ 

perly,  t&e  have  heard  this,  that,  &c.     Josh.  ii.  10«  1  Sam.  xxiv«  IQ.'" 
2  Sam«  xi.  20.  2  Kings  Viii.  12.  Deut.  xxix.  15. 

**  3.  Because,  Gen.  xxxiv.  27.   D/I^IHK  ^KDQ  '^^9  because  J:hey 

•       •       .         "   . 

dishonoured  their  sister,  1  Kings  viii.  33.  especially  in  conjunction  with 
U^.   7^.  as  ntt^K  IT.  "^^^^   /!?• 

«  4.  Tf,  Levit.  iv.  22.  KOrr  »^^  Itt^,  1/  a  prince  should  sin. 

Gen.  XXX.*  38.  *  ' 

NO.  VI.  VOL.  HI.  F  f 
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«  5.  Fw,  Dent. iii. 24.  DW^  ^tnO  'WfM,y»r«ila«  GMitMM 

tit  heaven^  Zecb,  i.  15, 
"  6.  TFAen,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  VTtW*^  WH  ItW*,  when.  JoM 

Aod  prepared^  See, 

"  7.  its,  Ziite,  Jer.  xxxiii.  22. :  D^Dtfi^H  KIS  ISO^^  "tm,  as 
the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  1  Kings  viii.  39. 

"  8.   Where,  Numb,  xx,  13, :  -iiT^Itt^,  where  they  contended, 

"  Among  the  compounds  are  to  be  noticed  It^ily 

"  1.  /»  (the  place)  where  (vid.  above.  No.  I.)  Ruth  i.  17. !  *yt^ 

VDDi^f  where  thou  diest,  whither,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13. :  VibiVf^  *lV20 

whither  they  could  go* 

''  2.  Because,  Gen.  xxxix.  9.  ^t^K'J^K  It&HX  because  thou  wi 

•  •  •         • 

his  wife,  ver.  23.    More  frequent  is  *1ttfK3> 

"  1 .  Prop,  ficcording  to  what,  according  as,  Gen.  vii.  9.  TVd  *lt^iOi 
as  Ood  has  commanded,  Ch.  xxxiv.  12. 

«  2.  As  if.  Job  X.  19.  '^rrrr^b  1ttf»3,  as  if  I  had  not  been. 

**  3.  Because,  (in  consequence)  ^Aa^,  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  Micah.  iii« 
^'  '"O^*!!  "^^l??'  ^^c^^se  they  have  done  evil* 

"  '4.  i4s  soon  as  wAcw,  (after  '•rn  )  Exod.  xxxiL  19.  Deut.  ii.  16. 

**  5.   When,  (of  time,  properly^  a^  ^Ae  time  in  which,)  Gen.  xii.  II. 

Exod.  xvii.  11.  Josh.  iv.  1. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  review  more  appropriately,  than  by 
quoting  the  following  sensible  observation,  which  is  made  by 
Gesenius  himself>  in  his  Preface  to  this  work^. 

"  May  1  be  allowed,  moreover,  here  generally  to  express  my  convic- 
tion, that  perhaps  on  few  writings  have  so  many  rash  criticisms  been 
hazarded,  without  a  regard  for,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of,  the  genius  ot 
the  language  and  the  grammar,  as  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible. 
Reiske's  Conjectures  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  Lips.  1779 — 80.  and 
Houbigant's  Passion  for  Emendations,  were  loudly  disproved  in  part, 
even  by  their  own  age;  but  the  criticisms  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  his 
disciples,  gave  occasion  to  Stangeto  make  a  series  of  bitter,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  just  remarks ;  and  the  Scholia  of  Kosenmuller,  which  axe 
a  model  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects,  here  give  a  beautifiil  examplCt 
how  true  it  is,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebirew  text,  an  accu- 
rate, profound,  and  delicate  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  Isa- 
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guace,  18  nme  neeettary  ibm  a  tesdesd  eagerness  for  new  divisions  of 
words,  changes  in  the  punctuations,  and  other  alterations  of  the  text." 

The  present  publication  is  rendered  less  valuable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been»  by  the  great  number  of  emUUf 
which  we  have  noted^  in  addition  to  the  list  already  given  by 
Mr.  Leo.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  apology  that  Mr.  L.  has 
offered  in  his  Preface — the  distance  of  his  situation  from  iihe 
University  Press ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  any  such  cir« 
cumstance  should  have  caused  errors  so  very  numerous  and  so 
very  important  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Arabic  typography  of  the  work.  In  this  kind  of  book,  the 
utmost  accuracy  is  indispensable. 

Oar  notice  of  this  publication  would  have  been  given  sooner, 
but  that  we  have  waited  for  the  concluding  Part  till  our  patience^ 
is  exhausted. 


The  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany ;  in  a  series  of  Dis- 
courses preached  hefofe  the  University  of  Cambridge,  By  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  ofH&rsham^ 
Sussex.     8vo.     Pp.  184.     8^.     Deightons.     Cambridge.     IS25. 

To  Germany  mankind  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  they  enjoy.  There  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, 
an  invention  which  beyond  any  other  has  been  instrumental  in* 
accelerating  the  progress  of  science  and  cultivation,  and  which' 
has  at  once  giv^i  permanence  to  learnings  and  celerity  to  its  dif- 
fusion. There  htesature  has  been  cultivated  and  advanced  by 
numerous  writers  of  pre-eminent  talent  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try, to  whom  tho  politician,  the  philosopher,  the  hiwyer,  the 
physician,  the  man  of  active  life  no  less  than  the  retired  student, 
look  up  with  the  veneration  due  to  guides  and  instructors. 
There  the  light  of  the  Reformation  arose,  which  neither  the 
darkness  of  infidelity,  nor  the  artifices  of  Rome,  shall  be  ever 
able  to  extinguish ;  and  which,  we  humbly  hope,  will,  under  the 
high  behests  of  Providence,  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  per* 
feet  day  of  Christianity.  The  flame  of  pure  religion  kindled 
by  that  auspicious  event  was  not  suffered  in  after  ages  to  lan- 
guish and  expire.  From  the  time  of  the  ffreat  reformer  Luther, 
a  man  of  gigantic  force  of  intellect,  and  for  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  a  succession  of  theologians  have 
fanned  and  cherished  it  with  anxious  vigilance,  and  by  the  mdst 
splendid  exertions.     In  glancing  at  the  shelves  by  which  we 
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aie  at  thif  moment  nitrounded,  hxm  mmlj  of  ihe  volimmwldd^ 
guided  our  earlier  studies  and  assisted  ova[  maturer  inquiries^' 
wiiicK  we  regard  as  storehouses  of  the  most  valuable  informt- 
tioUy  which  we  have  most  commonly  in  our  hands,  and  the  con* 
tents  of  which  we  desire  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
miiidsy  owe  their  existence  to  the  patient  research,  the  literary 
genius,  and  the  prolific  press  of  Germany  ? 

Considering  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  every  scho- 
lar and  every  divine  must  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  German 
assiduity,  it  may  seem  invidious  and  unthankful  to  speak  ip  dis* 
paragement  of  its  present  labours.    Yet,  as  we  are  informed 
Dy  history  that  the  march  of  learning  has  not  been  uniformly 
progressive,  it  is  both  interesting  and  useful  to  inquire^  with 
reference  to  any  particular  region^  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences- of  its  rise,  progress,  variation,  and,  if  such  be  the  fact, 
its  decline.    In  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  the  former  lite- 
rary glory  of  any  country  are  our  curiosity  and  anxiety  to  know 
its  present  state.    It  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  theolo^cal 
learning  in  Germany — as  it  has  lately  been  disparaged,  and  even 
iinspanngly  condemned  by  some  whom  the  ciiurm  of  England, 
numbers  among  the  brightest  of  her  living  ornaments.    Is  this 
severe  censure  justified  by  the  actual  state  of  Scriptural  kpo^' 
fedge  in  that  extensive  region  ?    Is  it  true  that  religion. has  de- 
gtoerated  into  a  crude  system  of  rationalizing  sophis^,  and 
that  a  wide-spread  and  growing  tndifierence  to  Christiaiiity 
prevails  in  a  country,  the  cradle  of  protestantism,  and  the  pa- 
tient of  a  long  line  of  worthies  who  have  obtained  a  lofty  name 
and  a  proud  station  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  fiuth?    Tbe 
i^rmative  is  strongly  maintained  in  the  valuable  Dbcourses  now 
l^efore  us.    Mr.  Rose  is  too  sound  a  scholar,  and  too  judidous 
a  divine  to  demr  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  German 
theology.    He  fully  admits  that,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  German  divines  as  a  body  were  as  learned,  as 
orthodox,  and  as  remarkable  for  talents,  as  any  body  of  divines; 
and  that  from  their  writings  the  student. will  never  fail' t^  de- 
rive improvement,  and  will  not  unfrequently  gain  infiMrmatioD 
which  he  would  seek  in  vain  elsewhere,  (r.  xii,)    Yet  be  at 
the  same  time  contends  that  there  exist  **  fatal  opinions  which 
have  taken  fi'om  Christianity  in  Gem|any,  almost  every  thing  bu| 
its  name,  or  at  least  have  deprived  it  of  almost  all  the  marks  and 
characteristics  of  a  revelation."  (P.  11.)    Thia  is  a  serio|J» 
cjbarge,  and  requires  proportionally  strong  evidence  for  its  sup- 
port ;  yet,  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  we  fear  there  U  f^ 
ficient  evidence  to  substantiate  its  truth.     But  our  voQte  nn- 
ipediate  design  is,  avoiding  as  much  as  posaible  the  epferinS 
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« 

into  the  discussion  ourselves,  to  present  aii  account  of  Mn 
Rose's  Totume,  in  doing  which,  however,  we  shall  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent, and  as  we  believe  in  some  respects  a  preferable  order  to 
that  which  he  has  followed. 

In  the  second  and  third  Discourses  the  learned  author  ex- 
hibits a  brief  yet  animated  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  corruption  of  the  German  churches  which  he  energetically 
denenunates  "  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  by  those  who  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  character  of  the  modern  Reformer^ 
of  Grermany."  (P.  29.)    He  commences  with  some  preliminary 
observations  shewing  that,  if  God  ha^  vouchsafed  a  divine  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  it  would  be  as  clearly  revealed  at  the  outset 
^f  Christianity,  as  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  known ;  that  its  re- 
cordis  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  thait  if  any  doubt  as  to  theit 
ineaiiihg  occurs,  the  ancient  Fathers  may  be  appealed  to  as  wit- 
•nesses  competent  from  the  time  when thiey  livied,  and  theknow- 
ledge  they  must  have  enjoyed,  to  remove  these  doubts  entirely; 
Such  were  the  principles  of  the  early  Reformers  of  Germany. 
They  entertained  the  most  rational  belief  as  to  the  value  and 
authority  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers,  as  proofe  and  wit- 
•nesses.'<^.the  doctrines  promulgated  in  their  day.     They  be- 
lieved.  that  the  light  of  Christianity  must  have  burned  brightest 
at  its  Commencement,  and  that  its  doctrines  were  then  fully  de- 
veloped and  understood ;  hence  their  constant  boast  that  the;^ 
maintained  no  article  of  faith  which  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  primitive  church,  and  that  they  rejected  hone  which  she 
recognized.      The    Divines  who    succeeded    them  followed 
closely  in  their  steps ;  and  so  did  several  successive  generations 
emulating  ;tneir  piety,  and  concurring  in  the  same  sound  and 
Seripttxral  views.     The  writings  produced  during  this  space  of 
time  deserve  our  profound  respect,  and  are,  and  ever  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  theological  student; 

Bufabout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  6r  a  little  earlier,  the 
face  of  the  German  church  began  to  assume  a  new,  and  less 
favourable  aspect*  This  result  was  brought  about  gradually 
by  the  instrumentaKty  of  certain  causes  which  had  been  in 
operation  some  time  previously.  There  were  some  who  werd 
wearied  with  the  violent  and  endless  coutfoyersies  among 
^Christians,  and  desired  to  reconcile  all  sects  and  denominations ; 
a  laudable  design  truly,  but  the  means  were  hot  equally  well^ 

judged*.  .  In  opposition  to  this  there  arose  a  party,  distin-r 

» 

*  P|g6  37.  Mr.  Rose  is  b^re  ofospure  and  deTective,  iMt  we  suppose  he  re- 
fers toCaiiiLtas  ftnd  the  s«pporter#  pf  what  y^^$ii9\MiSynerfti$m,  for  an  ao-t 
coont  of  which  se^Mosheim,  Cent.  17.  Sect.  2.  P. ^2.  Jablonski,  Inst.  UiiU 
Ecclea.  Sccu].  17.  Sect.  9.  §.  6.     An4  Weisman,  Hrst.'Eccles.  BecuK  17.    '     ^ 
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jD^hed  by  the  name  of  Pieiists,  whose  aim  H  was  to  show  that 
Christianity  consisted  in  virtue  only.  They  addreased  them- 
aelves  not  to  (he  head,  but  to  the  heart ;  regarding  religion  as 
a  gift  sent  from  heaven  to  each  belie ver«  and  animatn^  each 
individual  with  a  pure  morality.  They  entirely  undervahie  all 
hiunan  acquirements,  and  deemed  every  thing  nseless  which 
was  not  immediately  connected  with  Cihristiaii  practice;  this 
scheme  by  necessary  consequence  led  to  great  laxity  respectiog 
articles  of  Faith  • 

When  the  effervescence  with  respect  to  pietism  had  sub- 
sidedy  it  gave  place  to  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  Ur. 
Rose  considers  as  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  naturaliz- 
ing system  of  divinity.  Wolf,  who  extended  and  arranged 
the  views  of  Leibnitz,  maintained  that  philosophy  was  indis- 
pensable to  theology,  and  that,  together  with  Biblical  proo6y 
a  mathematical  or  strictly  demonstrative  dogmatical  system, 
according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  was  abscuutely  necessary. 
These  opinions,  though  at  first  severely  censured^  were  soon 
adopted  by  a  host  of  vehement  admirers,  who  far  outstripped 
him  in  the  extent  and  rashness  of  their  appUcation. 

V  We  find  some  of  them,"  says  the  author,  *^  not  content  widi  ap- 
plying demonstration  to  the  truth  of  the  system,  but  endeaTDoriog  to 
establish  each  separate  dogma,  the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  the  Re- 
deemer, the  Incarnation,  the  eternity  of  punishment,  on  philosophica], 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of  these  truths  on  mathematiol 
grounds."     P.  39. 

Although  this  system  fell  very  rapidly  into  neglect,  Mr. 
Rose  is  of  opinion  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  much  of  the 
evil  which  followed.  The  attaching  of  so  much  weight  to  de- 
monstrative evidence  tended  to  create  and  fo;ster  the  arrogant 
,  pretension?  of  human  reason.  There  were  not  wanting  some 
who  were  persuaded  that,  while  Scripture  contained  only  the 
elements,  it  was  the  province  of  human  reason  to  consummate 
the  doctrine  which  it  delivered.  This  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt 
to  erect  the  system  of  Christianity  on  grounds  then  deemed 
purely  philosophical.  Such  attenfpts,  one  might  suppose, 
could  hardly  be  made  by  sincere  believers  in  divine  Revelation; 
and  all  of  them  were  probablv  not  the  attempts  of  real  Chris- 
tians. Twa  writers  in  particular,  Basedow  and  Steinbar^  deK- 
vered  opinions  as  violent  and  mischievous  as  any  which  have  beeo 
obtruded  upon  the  world  in  our  own  days.  **  Thus,"  says  Hr. 
Rose,  "  philosophy,  which  in  Wolfs  reign,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  called  in  to  defend  every  doctrine,  was  now  used  to 
get  rid  of  most  of  them,  and  give  the  whole  system  a  philoso- 
phical dress."   P.  43. 
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Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Mr.  Rose's  spirited  account  of  the 
Grerman  Church  to  the  time  of  Semler,  in  which  we  have  freely 
availed  ourselves  of  his  own  expressions.  Semler  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  rationalizing  school,  and  his  no- 
tions were  the  sources  from  which  much  of  the  subsequent 
mischief  sprung.  But  we  will  quote  the  author's  well-drawn 
character  of  this  eminent  man. 

4 

"  Semler  was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pietists  ;  and  though 
his  character  manifestly  unfitted  hira  for  the  reception  of  their  more 
enthusiastic  tenets,  he  was  certainly  deeply  impressed  with  two  of 
their  opinions.  He  had  learned,  I  mean,  from  them  to  undervalue 
every  diing  which  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  their  dislike  to  controversy  had  given  him  a  distaste  to 
4II  the  doctrines  which  served  as  a  foundation  for  it.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  a  mos^  powerful  mind,  with  gigantic  industry,  and  the  most 
unquenchable  appetite  for  literary  research,  these  happy  predispositions 
were  unfortunately  in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  faults  of 
his  early  education.  He  had  never  been  taught  to  exchange  rapidity 
and  conjecture  for  patience  and  accuracy.  He  glanced  over  the  fields 
pf  history  and  criticism  with  a  keenness  indeed  which  discovered  per- 
haps occasionally  minutiae  that  had  escaped  others,  but  with  a  rapidity 
which  overlooked  what  their  most  cautious  examination  pointed  out — 
and  then  he  denied  the  existence  of  what  he  had  failed  to  perceive. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  he  occasionally 
combines  the  fruits  of  his  various  researches,  except  the  carelessness 
with  which  those  researches  were  made,  and  the  sort  of  fated  blind- 
ness with  which  he  neglects  or  rejects  the  most  material  element  of 
the  whole  he  is  attempting  to  form.  He  never  hesitated,  in  short,  to 
desert  sober  and  substantial  truth  for  striking  but  partial  views,  subtile 
error  and  ingenious  theory.  To  these  qualities  he  added  others,  which 
are  very  frequent  ingredients  in  such  a  character — an  undoubting  esti- 
mation for  all  his  own  speculations,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  bringing 
them  into  public  view.  As  the  historian  of  religious  doctrines,  it  was 
his  constant  attempt  to  shew  that  a  large  part  of  them  rested  entirely 
on  human  authority — but  his  hardest  task  was  to  treat  of  those  to 
which  be  could  not  refuse  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  viiiich,  be- 
cause he  could  not  discern  what  he  called  their  utility,  be  rashly  and 
impiously  pronounced  to  possess  none.  He  therefore  boldly  invented 
an  hypothesis  to  set  rid  of  what  of&nded  him.  He  contended  that  we. 
are  not  to  take  ^1  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  addressed  to  us^ 
but  to  consider  them  as  in  many  points  purposely  adapted  to  the  feel- 
ings and  dispositions  of  the  age  when  they  originated,  but  by  no  means, 
to  be  received  by  another  and  a  more  enlightened  period.  This  was 
the  origin  of  that  famous  theory  of  accommodation  which  Semler  car- 
ried to  great  lengths,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  followers,  be- 
came the  most  formidable  weapon  ever  devised  for  the  destruction  of 
Christianity.     Whatever  men  were  disinclined  to  receive  in  the  New 
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TcotiiUfitf,  and.  yet'^tnM  not  wkh  dcwapcy  icJMt  wfcik  A^.-cdU 
themselves  ChrisCiaiis»  and  retained  the  Seriptoie,  they  got  nd  ef  by 
this  theory,  and  quietly  maintained  that  the  Apbstlesy  and  in  fiict  Jem 
himself^  had  adapted  himself,  not  only  in  his  way  of  teaching,  but 
idso  in  his  doctrines,  to  the  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  therefore  our  duty  to  reject  the  whole  <tfthii 
temporary  part  of  Christianity,  and  retain  only  what  is  substantial 
and  etemaL  Every  notion  not  suitable  to  existing  opinions  was 
therefore  treated  as  mere  adaptation  to  former  ones^-every  things  ht 
example,  mysterious  and  difficult,  the  very  notion  indeed  that  Cbrii- 
tianity  was  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  was  said  to  be  merely  a  wne 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  former  ages-«and  nothing  at  last 
was  left  bttt  what  common  experieneeand  natural  religion  suggested." 
P.  «. 

The  unmeaaured  praise  lavished  upon  Sender  by  thekamed 
translator  of  Michaelis  first  excited  in  us,  as  it  probaU; 
has  in  all  admirers  of  the  rare  talents  and  acquirements  it 
Bidiop  Marsh)  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  vrith  the  works  of  diat 
writer,  and  we  can,  from  our  own  experience^  bear  teskimoqr 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  him  drawn  by  Mr.  Rose, 
who  proceedsj  in  some  further  observations,  to  devdope  die 

Srineiples  of  Sender,    and  their  application  to  the  sacred 
criptures. 

The  historical  account  of  the  Grerman  Church,  aa  fiff  as  it 
is  continued  in  the  second  Discourse,  is  only  to  be  conodered 
as  a  brief  sketch.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  worb 
of  Mbaheim,  Weisman,  Jablonski,  Stosch,  and  other  hiatoiians, 
will  be  apt  to  consider  it  as  very  imperfect.  But  this  is  not 
dealing  fairly  with  the  author.  The  limits  of  an  address  from 
(be  pulpit  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  ample  details,  and 
the  writer's  object  was  to  touch  only  upon  those  leading  cir- 
cumatances  which  paved  the  way  to  the  present  unfortanate 
state  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany.  There  weie 
other  circumstances  besides  mose  which  he  has  adverted  to, 
which  may  appear  to  some  equally  deserving  of  notice,  and  we 
own  it  would  nave  given  us  much  pleasure  had  he  devoted 
more  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  extensire 
drculation  and  high  celebrity  of  the  writings  of  the  Remonstrant 
Divines.  The  works  of  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Curcellaeus,  Um- 
borch,  Le  Clerc,  displaying  a  profundity  of  erudition,  and  fraught 
with  f^e  characters  of  intellectual  vigour,  yet  tarnished  with  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  Latitudinarianism,  must  have  had 
great  influence  in  fostering  that  pride  of  reason,  that  pxeaomp* 
tion  of  aiming  to  reduce  revealed  doctrines  to  a  level  with  ho* 
loanxomprehension,  which  diatanguishes  Semler  and  hia  db' 


oiples.  ^  But  in  a  vidw  bo  cmtpreBseA  it  is  difficmlty  or  initber 
impossibley  to  glance  at  every  prominent  point;  and  no  one  cavr 
deny  that,  as  lir  as  it  goes^  the  sketch  is  executed  with  gteat 
ability, 

Semler  is  justly  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Ger-^ 
man  school  of  Rationalizing  Divinity^  which  recedes  to  an 
almost  immeasurable  distance  from  all  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  in  every  preceding  age  deemed  to  be  Christian 
doctrine,  which  has  in  fact  rejected  the  divine  origin  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures^  and  the  pestilential  opinions  of  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  every  thing  holy  in  religion,  of  every  thing 
dear  to  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  pious.  The  systems 
of  these  Divines  (if  such  an  appellation  can/ with  any  pro** 
priety,  be  given  to  the  holders  of  opinions  do  extravagant  and 
dangerous)  is  ably  discussed  in  the  third  Discourse,  in  whicli' 
Mr.  Rose  describes  their  notions  concerning  die  canonical 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  their  mode  of  in- 
terpreting them,  and  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  were' 
enabled,  by  a  most  absurd  expository  process  to  extract  from 
them.  His  observations  on  all  these  subjects  merit  an  attentive 
and  seriou%  consideration ;  but  we  shall  only,'  by  way  of  speci- 
men, extract  his  exposure  of  their  principles  of  interpre* 
tation. 

"  I  maintain  that  the  Rationalizing  Divines  have  chosen  to  suppose' 
a  system  which  they  think  reasonable,  which  they  think  ought  to  be' 
the  Christian  system,  and  that  they  resolved  to  make  it  so  at  any  ex-' 
pense  of  Scripture.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their  whole 
system  of  historical  interpretation  is  built  on  these  notions,  and  loudly 
as  its  exceUencies  are  vaunted,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  most  fallacious 
and  dangerous;    That  a  real  and  sound  interpreter  of  God's  word 
must  add  to  a  critical  knowledge  and  complete  familiarity  with  its* 
^^age,  the  widest'  historical  knowledge,   the  knowledge  of  the 
opinions,  pursuits,  and  custoips.  of  the  Jewish,  and  indeed  of  the. 
Greek  and  Roman  nations,  that  in  examining  the  words  and  phrases- 
of  Scripture,  the  peculiar  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  existing  at. 
the  time  of  the  writer,  and  likely  to  influence  his  style,  must  be  in- 
vestigated, is  most  true ;  ))ut  this  is  not  a  peculiar  merit  of  the  Ra- 
tionalidts — this  is  the  old  and  sound  grammatical  interpretation  which 
was  used  by  critics,  far,  very  far  superior  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
long  before  the  existence  of  their  school,  and  which  will  be  used  by 
future  critics  when  that  school,  its  follies  and  its  mischief,  have  passed 
away,  and  are  forgotten.    What  is  peculiar  to  them  is  this,  that  in  in- 
terpreting the  New  Testament,  their  first  business  is  always  not  to* 
examine  the  words,  but  to  investigate  the  disppsition  and  character  of  * 
the  writer,  ai^  his  knowledge  of  religion,  the  opinions  of  his  age  an* 
that  subject,  and  findly,  the  nature  of  v^tbe  delivers.    From  tlwse^; 
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and  fiol  firam  the  wordi^  tfiiy«eek  tbe  seate «f  C|ml*s  and  lutfol* 
iQwen'  disoouraes ;  and  tbey  ezamina  the  wonU  by  these  previous 
ftotionsy  and  not  by  grammatiGal  methods.  They  seek  for  adl  which 
Christ  saidy  in  the  notions  held  by  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and^oDtend 
that  those  are  the  points  first  to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter.  They 
seek  thence  to  explain  the  history,  the  dogmatical  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  nay,  those  very  discourses  of  Christ,  in  which  he  deliven 
points  of  faith  and  morals ;  and  thus  inquire  not  what  the  Founder  of 
our  religion  and  his  disciples  really  thought  and  said,  in  each  passage, 
and  in  each  sentence,  regularly  explained  on  acknowledged  rules  of 
interpretation,  but  what  they  might  have  said,  andwhat  tfaey  ongfat  to 
Iiaye  said,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  their  own 
knowledge  of  religion  ;  not  what  Christ  reaRy  meant  in  such  or  saeh 
a  discourse,  baC  how  the  Jews  ou^t  to  have  understood  it ;  not  what 
the  Apostles  wrote,  but  whether  what  they  wrote  is  true  ;  that  is,  oot 
whether  it  seemed  true  to  them,  but  whether  it  is  true,  aooerding  to 
fight  reason ;  not  what  they  actually  taught,  but  what  tbey  must  loAve 
tai%ht>  from  the  limits  of  their  own  raiiids*  and  the  st^te  of  men  and 
things  in  their  days ;  and  lastly,  what  they  would  have  tau^t  in  other 
tjme%  and  to  other  men.  This  is  the  Rationalist's  s^le  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture/'    P.  67. 

The  fruits  of  this  mode  of  interprcfting  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
this  .system  of  accommodation,  were  such  as  might  be  antece- 
dently  expected, — a  chaos  of  jarring  theories,  opinions,  and 
fancies,  which  would  be  ludicrous  from  their  gross  absurdity 
did  we  not  reflect  that  they  are  built  upon  the  perversion  of 
sacred  truth,  and  are  in  their  consequences  destructive  of  rere- 
latioQ.  Enough,  and  more  than  enoiigb^  of  these  wild  and  per- 
nicious doctrines  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  Semkrt 
Rosenmuller,  Bauer,  Ammon,  Bahrdt,  Kninoen  Heinrichs, 
Wegscheider,  and  others,  whose  works  are  accessible  to  those 
scholars  ^o  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language. 
In  the  publications  of  writers  of  this  stamp  we  find  such  tenets 
Its  the  following  boldly  advanced :  viz.  that  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures  so  far  from  bearing  the  undoubted  characters  of  a  dirine 
origin,  are  the  production  of  uninspired  bards  andiiistorians: 
tbat  few  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  by 
those  whose  names  they  bear ;  that  the  Pentateuch,  at  least  in 
part,  was  compiled  in  an  age  long  posterior  to  Moses  fit)m  the 
fragments  of  more  ancient  histories,  or  from  traditionary  ac- 
counts ;.  that  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  are  a  compOatioD, 
and  in  scmie  respects  an  iinskilful  one,  frpm  Jewish  annals  and 
diurnal  memoirs ;  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  sometimes 
tontradictory,  often  unseasonable,  and  often. erroneous;  ^ 
they  abound  in  mythoi,  asniginatical  rehUions,  and  odier  indica- 
tions of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age ;  that  of  tibe  preiemded  pio- 
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pheciM  in  them  tome  are  unintelligible,  eome  have  never  been 
fulfiUedy  and  some  have  been  made  after  the  event ;  that  they 
contain  no  intimations  of  a  Trinity,  no  immediate  and  express, 
and  but  few,  if  any,  indirect  predictions  of  a  Redeemer;  that 
bspiration  is  incapable  of  proof,  is  repugnant  to  the  notipn  of  a 
perfect  spu*iti  and  is  destructiye  of  the  liberty  as  .well  as  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  dignity  of  man ;  that  the  sacred  writings 
cannot  be  inspired  from  their  difiEerenoe  in  style  and  doctrines ; 
that  when  the  writers  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  it  is  to  be  receired 
agreeably  to  the  genius  of  an  uncultivated  age,  in  which  every 
unusual  emotion  of  the  mind  was  referred  to  the  immediate 
af&atus  of  the  Deity ;  that  as  all  other  animals  fulfil  their  desti- 
nation without  extraordinaiT  assistance,  man  may  surely  attain 
the  end  of  his  existence  without  Divine  aid ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  mere  man ;  that  the  authenticity  and  gi^nuineness  of  the 
whok  New  Testament  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  that  mpst  of 
the  works  of  our  Lord  supposed  to  be  miraculous  were  either 
the  result  of  natural  causes  or  are  mere  mythology,  invented  to 
gam  the  attention  of  the  multitude;  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  not  designed  to  be  eternal,  but 
were  only  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  that  as  their 
doctrines  were  merely  accommodations  to  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  must 
be  examined  by  right  reason  before  they  can  be  received  as 
divine;  that  the  Evangelists  have,  in  some  instanced,  eithet 
misunderstood  or  incorrectly  reported  our  Saviour's  discourses ; 
that  the  Apostles  occasionally  reason  inconclusively,  and  mis* 
take  the  meaning  of  their  allegations  froin  the  Old  Testament ; 
that  they  as  well  as  their  Lord  accommodated  their  language  to 
Jewish  prejudices,  which  consequently  must  be  construed  agree- 
ably to  the  light  of  modem  science ;  and  that  when  they  speak 
of  the  appearance  of  angels,  of  demoniacal  possessions,  of  the 
existence  of  evU  spirits,  of  an  atoning,  sacrifice,  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliance  with  vulgar 
errors. 

Such  are  the  opiniona  of  the  Rationalizing  school,  collected 
partly  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  3d  Discourse,  and  partly  by  our  own 
research.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  these  opinioxuB  are.  held  by 
every  one  of  the  divines  of  this  school,  for  they  differ  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  manner  among  themselves,  but  that  such  notions 
are  openly  avowed  by  some  one  or  more  writers  of  this  class* 
And  what  a  mass  of  daring  impiety  do  they  form  ?  The  pious 
mind  thjidders  at  the  bare  recital,  and  can  scarcely  believe  that 
tenets  so  penudous  and  profane  can  be  tesUy  entertained  by 


tiwie  wbo  ontwaidly  |»rofe8s  Caarhtiapity,  Tint  a 
defection  firom  pure  reHgion  does  enst  amonff  the  ProtesUnt 
divines  of  Gtennany  is  a  matter  of  unquesticmabfe  notoriety ;  but 
to  what  extent  has  it  prevailed  t  Has  it  involved  within  id 
iudeoos  Tortex  die  majority  of  the  theologians  and  sdidars  of 
that  country  t  Has  it  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  its  popok- 
tion  ?  This  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  every  nncere  b^ 
liever  in  revelation,  and  the  answer  which  may  be  given  from 
Tarious  parts  of  Mr.  Rose's  pubHcalion  cannot  but  exdfee  our 
sorrow  and  r^^. 

"  The  Protestant  church  of  Germany  is  die  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 
Tor  diia  abdicaUon  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  either  the  La- 
theran  or  Calvinistic  profession,  but  extended  its  baneful  and  withering 
influence  with  equal  -force  over  each.  It  is  equaOy  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  its  effects  were  becoming  daily  more  conspicaous  in  a  growing 
indiflference  to  Christianity  in  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  the  nsdoD." 
P.  9.  '*  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany 
hailed  these  prindptes  with  delight."  P.  7.  '*  I  assert  on  the  &iik 
of  public  and  recorded  as  well  as  private  testbnonies^  that  these  doc* 
irines  (i.  e.  of  the  naturslizing  school)  were  pablidy  taught  from  ibe 
pulpit.  Nay,  I  have  not  seen  any  contradiction  to  this  from  any  of 
the  party  themselves,  except  as  to  die  generality  of  the  usage.  IIkj 
allow  its  frequency. — ^They  allow  too  ^t  this  wretched  mass  of  abo- 
mination was  offered  to  the  youqg  in  the  shape  of  religious  instroc* 
tioB."    P.  83. 

Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  cited,  but  this  is 
enough  on  a  subject  which  the  Christian  ci^nnot  contemphte 
widiout  grief.  Again,  another  question  of  equal  mterest  is, 
what  have  been  the  efBscts  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  these  mo> 
dem  divines  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  peopfe  ?  The  disciv- 
sion  of  this  question  is  taken  up  in  the  4th  Discourse.  It  wil 
occur  to  every  one  whose  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  subject, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  intinuite  connection  between  princi- 
ples and  practice,  the  latter  will  seldom  be  ri^ht  when  the  'for- 
mer aare  erroneous.  The  general  truth  of  uiis  observation  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  hence  it  will  be  in- 
ferred that  the  ]>eati£erous  opinions  of  the  modem  German  Ra- 
tionalists canpot  be  publicly  avowed  and  publicly  taught  without 
iliminiAmg  the  cfficacy  of  reKgicm,  and  producing  great  changes 
in  moral  conduct.  Yet  such  a  conclusion  ought  not  to  be  de- 
duced or  received  without  much  caution.  To  bring  sweeping 
diarges  of  immorality  against  whole  bodie$  of  men  is  often' rash, 
and  must  frequendy  be  unjust,  when  we  consider  how  difficult 
it  is  to  ascertsiin  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  manners;  >Hitf 
varieQr  of  niatioQal  character  and  disposition>^'  says  Ifr;  Rost^ 


"  tiMr,9h9ij^,  h^  taken -laai^ly'  into :  aeooimt^'  ai  wai^ag '  tHflri 
practical  eff<?ct.  of  bptnibiisf  aiuL  an. accurate  knowledge,  and' 
judgment  pf  this-  prdiininaiy  step  .  presupposes  .the  greatest 
mcety.of  jC^eArratioiuV  P.  90.  ¥et>  making  evcary  due  aUbw« . 
ance,  it  isui^^siUeitoconceite  that  sudL  doctnnes  as.diOBe- 
alluded  to;  could  be  openly  preach^ed  jfrom  the  pulpit,  and  ki**! 
stilled  into  the  nund».of  youth>  without  having  a  deteriorating. 
effect  upon  the  religion  and  morality  o£  the  people.  .. 

This  almost  unavoidable  .conchiaion^is  unfortimately^^buttoo • 
veil  confinned  by  Mr.  Rose,  .who  maintains  the  existence  in ) 
Germany  of  a  wide-spread,  indifference- to.  Chridianity*    For 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  he  appeals  to  the  Oermait  divkiea>^ 
themselves,  who  haye  puMbhed  a  very  large  number  a£  trea- 
tises, ^containing  loud  complain|»  of  the  total  indifierence  esc-i 
isting  towards.all  religious,  considerations.    The.  statem^it  of  i 
Bretschneider,  as  cited,  by  IN^r.  R.  in  a  note,  is  .too  strong  amd 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here. 

*'  Bretschneider  states  that  this  indifierence  is  spread  among  aff^ 
classes— "-that  the  Bible  used  to  be  fomid  in  every  house — that  very 
naany  made  it  a  law  to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  or  at  least  every  Sun- 
day— that  it  must  haye  been  a  poor  femily,  where  a  Bible  was  not  a ' 
part  of  the  marriage  portion,  but  that  now,  very  many  do  iiot  possess 
one,  or  let  it  lie  neglected  in  a  corner — that  now  hardly  one  fifth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  receive  the  sacrament,  or  confess^— that  hw 
attend  the  churches,  wliich  are  now  too  large,  though  fifty  years  ago 
they  were  too  small — that  few  honour  Sunday,  but  that  many  make  it  a 
day  for  private  business,  or  for  work — ^and  that  there  are  nowv  few.stu«- 
dents  in  theology,  compared  with  those  in  law  or.  medicine ; .  and  diat. 
if  things  go  on  thus,  there  will  shortly  not  be  persons  to  supply  the  va- ; 
rious  ecclesiastical  offices  J'     P.  164. 

Other  evidence  of  this  lamentable  fact  is  adduced,  for  which' 
however  we  have  no  room:  a  fact  which  must  be  viewed  with, 
horror  by  those  who  retain  the  least  particle  of  religious  feeling ' 
in  their  bosoms^     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  apos-  * 
tasy  from  the  Christian  faith  should  be  suffered  to  spread  with-' 
out  opposition,  or  that  the  principles  from  which  it  flowed 
should  not  meet  with  adversaries;  accordingly  the  doctrine  of; 
'he  naturalizing  party  has  given  strong  and  serious  disgust  to 
nany  who  were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
But  their  opposition,  however  zealous  and  well-meant,  was  al- ' 
ogether  ineffectual.     And  Mr.  Rose  accounts  for  it,  partly 
rom  the  unhappy  state  of  the  German  church,  whicli,  destitute  * 
is  it  is  of  any  centre  of  union  and  of  any  practically  definite '' 
lystem  of  doctrine,  afforded  them  no  opportunity  of  union  and 
t>mbination  of  force,  ajid  consequently  left  each  advocate  of' 
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uiurteadineit  and  imaouadneai  of  the  prmciples  of  most  of  those 
who  opposed  the  Ratioiudists;  Some  appear  to  have  considered 
poits  ot  the  amnenl  system  as  meapahle  of  defence^  otheis  to 
naive  dreaded  the  evik  of  |Mrotroctea  controversy,  and  others  to 
have  mdulged  the  fascinatrng  dream  of  an  union  widi  Grod,  re- 
simmig  themselves  to  the  dornhnon  of  theb  feeliiigs,  aasd  to  ab- 
sSute  mysticism.  Snch,  ffenerally  speaking,  were  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  new  sdiool,  and  it  is  dbvions  th^  opponents  <rf  this 
description  could  oppose  only  a  feeble  faBrriev  to  die  progrew 
of  a  system  which,  like  a  rushing  torrent,  was  advancing  with 
deaofaUing  speed* 

Other  causes  contributed  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the 
mischief  the  principal  of  which^  in  Mr.  Roses  judgment,  was 
the  deiCective^  constitution  of  the  German  churches. 

*'  The  great  safe-guards,"  says  he,  **  which  must  be  requisite  for  tlie 
preservation  of  any  charch,  are  obviously  the  possession  of  a  dear  and 
distinet  declaration  of  faith,  to  whkh  strict  adherence  must  be  required, 
of  a  liturgy  which  shall  practically  apply  the  doctrines  of  that  dedan- 
tion  to  men's  wants  and  infinnities,  and  of  a  government  which  sbali 
diligently  repress  every  tendency  to  carelessness,  and  every,  attempt  at 
innovation/'    P*  14, 

The  Symbolical  Books  to  which  the  Divines  of  the  Lutheran 
chiurch  are  to  subscribe,  consist  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh, 
of  Melancthon's  Defence  of  it,  of  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  of 
Luther's  two  Catechisms,  and  of  the  Formula  Concordis. 
These,  from  their  magnitude,  from  their  controversial  nature, 
and  from  their  decisions  upon  points  of  a  doubtful  nature,  were 
ill  fitted  to  command  respect ;  and  they  have  long  been  sub- 
scribed with  this  qualification  "  as  far  as  they  agree  with  Scrtp- 
ture ;"  a  qualification,  as  Mr.  Rose  observes,  which  obviously 
bestows  on  the  ministry  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  believing 
and  teaching  whatever  their  own  fancy  may  suggest.  Again, 
with  respect  to  a  Liturgy,  though  several  formularies  were  com- 
posed immediately  after  the  Reformation,  no  one  was  generall)' 
received  or  enforced  by  authority.  Forms  are  appointed  for 
public  prayer,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  in 
some  and  perhaps  all  the  Refo/med  Churches,  yet  Mr.  R* 
says,  '^  these  forms  were  not  imperative,  but  might  be,  and  I 
believe,  always  now  are  dispensed  vnth,  at  the  pleasiure  of  the 
minister."  P.  19.  And  lastly,  the  German  church  is  so  mi- 
serably deficient  in  authority,  so  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, that  she  has  no  power  to  enforceuniformity  of  belief 
and  worship ;  she  has  therefore  nothing,  in  her  constitution  ca- 


paUe  of  eheckjiiig  Ae  pMBidg^tioa  of  doetrites^hoiteveiiUig 

and  miscliievoiis. 

These  topics  are  treated  of  ia  tke  first  Discourse,  thougk 
they  appear  more  jNcoperly  to  belong  to  the  last ;  for  the  losicali 
order  assuredly  is, .  the  histoi^  of  the  RationaUaing  schod,^^! 
its  present  state  as  to  opiiubns — its  extent^ts  efieets-r-the 
causes  of  its  pi^valence — and  the  lessons  it  famishes.  But  wet 
will  not  dispute  about  a  mere  matter  of  arraagementf  whim  tbst 
author  has  furnished  ua  with  lo.much  that  ia  exeelleht  and' 
useful. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  fourth  .Discourse,  to^vsaardis.  Ae 
end  of  which  Mr.  Rose  briefly  touches  upon  the  iinpostai^ 
lessons  which  may  be  drawp  f^om  the  sad  apostasy  ofthe  pte*. 
sent  German  Church,  f*  Tb^  greatest  of  all,"  saya  he,  *Ms 
the  conyiction  which  it  impresses  so  deeply,  that  wuMgiiM^ 
reason  never  fails  to  mislead  those  who  resign  themselveis  to» 
its  guidance."  P.  lOS.  It  also  affords  a  lesson  to  the  divine^ 
who  niay  learn  from  the  errors  of  German  theology,  that,  if  hei 
assume  any  arbitra:cy  theory  of  Scripture  ioterpretatioii,  nor 
depth  of  learning  will  saye.  him  from  falling  into  the  wildest 
error.  But  a  still  mpr«e  important  lesspn,  perhaps,  is  thafe 
which  it  offers  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  authon 
rity  of  the  Church  to  require  subscription  to  articles  of  .faith.* 
The  Church  of  England  does  not  acknowledge  an  mUmiiedr 
right  of  private  judgment.  She  permits,  and  is  foremost  in 
asserting  a  free  toleration ;  but,  as  a  true  branch  of  the  Apes«i 
tolical  church  of  Christ,  she  assumes  an  authority  to  propound. 
the  doctrines  of  Cl^ristianity,  and  to  bind  her  ministry,  to  e9s^> 
force  them,  by  requiring  an  assent  to  her  Articles  and  Formur^ 
laries.  The  Reformed  Chu^ches^  of  Germany,  on  the  other: 
hand,  claim  it  as  a  right,  and  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege»ihati 
their  opinions  should  change  with  the  change  of  the  times* I 
This  absence  of  lawful  restr^^nt,  and  the  dreadful  eyila  result*; 
ing  from  it  in  the  German  Church,  are  the  best  practical  proof » 
ofthe  advantages  of  such  an  j^thority  as  is  claimed  by  tker 
Church  of  En^nd  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, - 
and  binding  her  clergy  to  observe  them.  .         ., 

But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  however  fruitful  of  v 
instruction;  and  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  ouci 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rose  for  his  learned  and  excellent  Discourses.: 
Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrangen^ent  of  his  mate*c 
rials  might  be  improved,  and  that  by  breaking  the  stream  of. 
his  eloquence  into  proper  paragraphs,. altering  some  defects  in' 
the  style,  and  supplying  some  deficiencies,  the  argument  - 
would  be  more  effective ;  we  cordially  recommend  his  volume 


«»iNifvnite««  It » cotdi^ mlMnodi  and eanMt fidi, ve 
bdieTe,  of  being  useful.  It  has  become  die  fisuAion  to  admire 
tiie  theological  wrtten  of  Germany,  a  fiushion  extremely  dan- 
ynrtmt^  considering  the  pemiciouB  tendency  of  many  opinions 
advocated  m  their  productions.  There  may,  periiaps,  be  some 
dMbience  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  it  cannot 
ftnly  be  deniea,  that  Ae  Churches  of  that  countxy  have,  in  no 
inoonnderable  d^pree,  coirapted  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos. 
They  have  fidlen  itcim  their  former  state ;  fidl^i  from  thdr 
purity  and  inteority ;  and  the  anti*Christian  system  of  die  Ba- 
twiiHinntn  has  c^tained  an  ascendancy  in  diat  Church  in  paiti- 
4mlBr  which  had  Luther  and  Mel«icdion  for  its  founders,  and 
a  multitude  of  orthodox  divines  for  its  defenders. 

Mr.  Rose  has  done  good  service  to  his  country  by  diiis  ex- 
posing the  dangerous  principles  of  the  philosophisEuig  sdiooi 
af  theolo|;ians ;  and  we  cannot  omit  this  occasi<m  of  cordnDy 
unitmg  with  him  in  cautioning  our  studious  youth  again&t  iti 
inadious  poison.  An  almost  utter  dereliction  of  Christian  do^ 
trine  must  ensue,  where  dus  hollow,  but  imposing  system  of 
KationaHty  supersedes  the  ancient  and  universal  teaching  of 
ihe  Church,  and  the  rules  of  grammatical  interpretation ;  and 
leduoes  die  sacred  records  of  God's  revealed  will  to  a  krel 
with  the  uninspired  vrritings  of  Heathen  philosophers  and 
poets.  H  the  sober-minded  scholar  search  for  some  over- 
powering  ev^ence  for  such  astounding  results,  he  vrill-  search 
m  vain,  and  his  piety  will  be  shocked  to  find  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  surrender  the  articles  of  his  faith,  a  fidth  admov- 
ledged,  vrith  few  exceptions,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  to 
liaraihood  of  assertion,  and  boldness  of  conjecture.  The  rea- 
sonings of  these  divines,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  in  support 
of  their  peculiar  notions,  are  ^so  rash^  so  futile,  so  absurd,  that 
if  the  Fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  arise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  only  deign  to  bestow  upon  them  d^e  mlenoe 
of  indignant  contempt.  One  cannot  coolly  examine  their  works 
without  astonishment,  diat  men  of  such  extensive  reading  and 
philological  research  should  adopt  opinions  so  groundless,  and 
so  subversive  of  genuine  Christianity.  Yet,  being  accompa- 
nied with  much  important  information,  and  much  acute  critical 
and  verbal  illustration,  they  are  the  more  dangerous;  what  is 
bold  and  novel,  however  wild  and  whimsical,  is  but  too  con- 
^fevmable  to  the  impressions  of  young  and  aspiring  students; 
and  without  unceasing  caution  they  may  be  led,  even  unknow* 
higly^  to  espouse  notions,  which,  in  theur  true  bearing  and  ten- 
dency, are  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of  Revelation. 

Great  are  the  evils  arising  from  the  sceptical  spirit  which, 
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in  this  our  day,  predominates  in  many  of  the  continental 
writers,  and  which  some  are  basely  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  our  own  happy  land.  But  since  we  are  under  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  merciful,  though  inscrutable  Providence,  let  us 
hope  that  these  evils  will  be  only  partial.  The  Christian  world 
at  large  will  not  surely  be  seduced  by  the  audacious  sophistries 
of  those,  who,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  are  subverting  its 
foundation.  Widely  as.  the  Rationalizing  error  is  spread, 
there  are  many  favourable  and  counteracting  circumstances. 
There  is  abroad  a  zeal,  not  without  knowledge,  in  sijLppprt:of 
religious  truth ;  in  our  native  land  works  have  lately  issued 
from  the  preas,  and  others  are  in  course  of  publication  de- 
signed to  furnish  the  student  with  all  that  is  valuable  in 
continental  literature,  without  its  debasing  admixtures; 
and  even  that  country  which  has  produced  in  greatest 
abundance  these  anti-Christian  theologists,  can  boast  of  a 
Knapp,  a  Storr,  a  Titmann,  and  other  orthodox  associates, 
whose  efforts  in  the  good,  cause  are  already  followed  with 
certain  indications  of  a  happier  era.  Too  much  sound 
judgment,  solid  learning,  and  ardent  piety  exist,  to  leave 
room  for  apprehending  that  the  Evangelic  Ught  will  sufifer  a 
total  eclipse.  Though  it  may  partially  and  for  a  while  be  ob- 
scured by  German  Rationalists,  or  only  glimmer  through  the 
intervening  mists  of  Socipianism,  its  rays  will  at  length  pierce 
the  gloom,  and  both  hemispheres  will  finally  be  illuminated 
with  its  bright  effulgence.  The  time  will  arrive  when  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord; — when  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  so  small  at  first, 
sown,  shall  spring  up  into  a  luxuriant  tree,  whose  branches 
shall  expand  far  and  wide ; — ^and  when  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith  "  shall  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory,"— shall 
jender  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  universally  triumphant  ♦. 

•  Habak.  ii.  14.  Matt.  xiii.  31, 33-xii.  20. 
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At  no  time,  since  tlie  estabfishment  of  Christianity  in  th^se 
leahns,  has  there  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  dXgeDce, 
acuteness,  learning,  eloquence^  and  piety  amongst  its  Ministers, 
tlian  at  the  present.  So  strongly  ift  the  age  marked  by  im- 
provement  in  arts,  in  science,  in  htecatuve,  in  politieal  and 
social  institutions,  in  the  spirit  as  well  aa  in  the  objects  of 
ipesearch,  that  the  preacher  who  shall  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
this  improvement,  will  propottionally  lose  that  efficacy  which 
it  is  his  great  object  to  preserve.  Men's  ideas  iiave  not  oolj 
taken  a  higher  flight,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-boding  pfopheti 
of  evil,  there  exists  a  much  more  serious  and  detemmed  eon* 
eem  for  the  great  interests  of  mankind  tlian  any  pfevious 
generatiotis  have  experienced.  This  character  of  the  age  is 
very  observable  in  all  professions,  and  is  stamped  upon  a  great 
portion  of  our  literary  productions :  in  the  excitement  dntf 
produced,  the  most  sealous  and  persevering  efforts  are  denaiid- 
ed  from  those  who  would  engage  attention.  It  is  not  siiJScient 
to  say  t^at  Christianity  is  so  attractive  in  its  naliye  purity  and 
truth  as  to  need  no  aid  of  adventitious  ornament,  or  the  aflure- 
ments  of  human  eloquence  and  wisdom.  The  fact  is,  that  trudi 
itself  receives  a  colour  and  form  from  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  and  that  in  some  hands-  the  most  subliine 
doctrines  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  grandeur  and  attractioa 
Religious  systems,  like  many  others,  depend  much,  for  their 
diffusion,  upon  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  the  consis- 
tency of  their  views,  the  analogies  with  which  they  are  illus- 
trated, the  sentiments  by  which  they  are  enforced,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  delivered.  The  evidences  of  Chm- 
tianity  are  not  alone  to  be  promulgated,  its  history  elucidated, 
and  its  difficulties  removed,  but  its  correspondence  with  our 
highest  capacities,  its  connection  with  our  purest  hopes,  its  adap- 
tation to  our  greatest  necessities,  .and  its  power  of  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  an  immortal  soul,  these  are  to  be  enforced  in 
terms  the  most  energetic  possible,  and  to  be  presented  at  once  to 
the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  If  this  statement 
be  admitted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
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and  efficient  pwacher  is  not  one  of  eaay  attainmetit;  yet  we 
cannot  help  feelmg  some  surprise  that  pulpit  eloquence  \m 
oe«i  80  loi^,  and  still  as  comparatively  at  a  low  ebb  in  this 
countayi  especiaHy  since  we  feel  assured  that  our  countrymen 
aie  defictetit  m  fione  of  those  qualities  which  are  essentia  to  the 
attaaimeiit^of  excellence.  But,  that  we  may  not  point  out  a 
^lect  without  proposing  a  remedy,  we  shall  not  hesitate  in 
deotarmg  our  opinion  from  whence  this  inferiority  arises. 

•  illL?^  P^*^  *^  "^^  conceive  that  far  too  little  attention 
u  paftd,  at  our  pubfic  seminaries,  to  composition  in  our  native 
Imguage.  Boya  are  driited  with  excessive  diligence  into  afl 
the  niceties  of  Attic  Greek,  and  the  splendid  periods  of  Cice- 
romaii  liatiliity,  whilst  rewatds  of  the  most  stimulating  kind 
are  constantly  jwoposed  for  eierdses  constructed  in  the  Ian- 
gnag^  and  after  the  model  of  antiquity.  We  blame  not  the 
praetiee,  except  it  be  carried  to  excess;  but  we  own  that  in 
seneral  tha  end  AurMsfMa  stu^TiAM*^^  4-^  41*^  «w.^»^^     Txri^n^^ ^ 


pursue  tfaestudyj  we  are  too  apt  to  negtect  the  example  of  the 
aacientK,  Who  nrrariably  gave  theii'  principal  attention  to  their 
^^^ttmgae ;  by  which  means  they  had  not  the  irksome 

j?!.*®*^^^^"^  ^^^y  y^^^^  ^^  manhood,  years  which  ar6 
peei^iarly  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  sentiments,  in  attaining 
to  me  pomen  of  langtiage  and  tJie  graces  of  a  style:  This 
however  we  know  to  be  the  case  at  presient  in  too  many  in- 
at^M^o,  and  the  deficiency  as-ising  thence,  extends  itself  not  only 
to  the  pulpit,  though  perhaps  it  is  there  most  evident,  but  to 
me  iBf  find  the  oenate,  and  to  every  branch  of  literature  and 


In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  neglect  of 
profesdoma  study  in  those  who  are  destined  to  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ndnistry.  This  fault  has  indeed  of  late  beeh 
attended  to  in  both  our  Universities,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for 
Ae  piirjMse  we  have  in  view,  that  of  creating  an  Eng&h  school 
of  pvlpit  oratory.  To  eflfect  this  our  young  men  destined  to 
the  siMtred  profession  must  be  classified,  or  separated,  more 
than  they  ave  at  p^sent,  frem^others  who  have  attached  them- 
selves to  dififetent  callings,  Md  to  secular  pursuits.  Nor  must 
tiiey  fan  contented  wiA  aoqwring  that  slight  share  of  the(do- 
gku  hs^mnig  whtich  is  demanded,  and  rightly  demanded,  of 
all  candidates  for  University  degrees.  They  must  ra*er  aim 
at  an  eariy  proQcieney  in  those  sublime,  and  abstruse  subjects, 
which  axe  to  be  the  basis  of  their  future  exeeHence,  and  which 
afc  the  b0Bt  correctives  of  that  knowledge,  which,  in  the  words  of 
^e  Apoi^  *  pnfieth  up,'  We  muet  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect 
from  die  JienAi)  and  the  Sorhoime ;  or  niker  we  must  revert 
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still  more  to  the  ancient  spirit,  and  letter,  of  our  own  academical 
institutions.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  disserta- 
tion upon  this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  throw- 
ing out  these  few  hints,  in  the  hope  of  their  meeting  the  eye 
of  some  one  with  ability  and  inclination  to  enlarge  upon 
them,  and  with  influence  enough  to  turn  pubUc  attention  to 
their  importance.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  work  imme- 
diately before  us,  and  which  has,  in  some  degree,  given  rise  to 
the  foregoing  observations. 

Mr.  Morehead  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent,  of  acquirement, 
and  of  piety :  his  sermons  though  undistinguished  by  .any  thii^ 
Kke  the  profound  theology  of  a  Horsley,  the  pathos  of  a  Sher- 
lock, or  the  sublimity  of  a  Barrow,  are  calculated  to  acquire  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity,  and  may,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion, be  turned  to  good  account  by  those  preachers  who  are  de- 
ficient either  in  the  talents  or  in  the  energy  requisite  for  com- 
'position:  still  though  they  exhibit  rational  and  orthodox  views 
both  of  Scripture  and  morality,  recommending  themselves  to 
•the  reader's  attention  by  the  devotional  spirit  that  pervades 
them,  as  well  as  by  considerable  graces  of  sentiment  and  dietioiii 
they  are  Just  so  defective  both  in  matter  and  style  as  to  have 
elicited  urom  us  the  remarks  with  which  we  commenced  this 
article ;  we  see  enough  i^  the  author  which  is  good,  to  pain  us 
at  not  finding  him  more  perfect.     His  precepts  and  doctrines 
are  just,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  complain  that  they  do  not  in 
general  go  far  enough  ;  hia  arguments  are  never  bad,  but  they 
are  not  always  the  best  that  might  be  produced ;  whilst  h& 
>  style  is  frequently  so  ambitious  and  figurative  as  to  become  very 
aifected  and  obscure :  for  instance  when  death  comes  forth  *^  to 
mock  the  majesty  of  thrones/'  as  Mr.  M.  expresses  it,  we  have 
**  the  most  agoniising  sympathies  of  common  nature  mingled  uidi 
the  desolation  of  a  chaos  gathering  over  the  brightness  of  « 
world's  glory.''    P.  20.     We  have  also,  in  reference  to  the 
death  oi  our  late  amiable  Princess  Charlotte,  f '  a  thick  darkness 
shrouding,  in  a  moment  that  mother  and  that  child,  as  they 
seemed  to  bend  down  to  us  with  looks  of  love  from  thai  Ugh 
promontory  of  existence 9  on  which  God  had  said,  *let  there  be 
tight,  and  there  was  light,'  "    Upon  the  subject  of  divine  super- 
intendance  we  are  told  that  without  it  ''  aU  we  prize  tmd  lofx 
in  human  nature  is  the  mere  sport  of  a  wUdfaiaUty,  rising  for  a 
few  hours  above  the  waves  of  time,  and  again  for  ever  sunk  m 
the  merciless  flood  i'  &c.    P.  53. 

In  P.  81.,  we  have  **  a  King,  who,  in  the  purity  of  his  life 
walks  before  his  people  with  unbleached  majesty,  unseduced  by 
the  flatteries  and  follies  of  the  atmosphere  around  him/' ! 
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In  the  next  page  we  haye  ^*  vigour  and  animaiion  diffused 
through  all  the  useful  restraints  and  decencies  of  the  middle 
stations/*  and  "  the  stains  of  sensuaJity  keeping  pace  with  the 
guiU  of  irreligion."    Again  we  are  called  upon  "  to  raise  our 
eyes  above  the  fleeting  ctiurse  of  time.**     Pv  1 12.     We  are  ad- 
vised *'  not  to  turn  from  that  Divine  Eye,  which  mingles  mercy 
with  its  look  of  reproof  but  to  permit  its  searching  beam 
to  penetrate  oiir.  souls,  and  to  bum  away  their  guilt  and  im^ 
purity:'    P.  227.     And  at  page  98  we  find  «  the  love  of 
Go&rblazing  most  intensely''  at  the  very  moment  when  man  i« 
passing    through   "  the  fiercest  furnace  of  affliction."      Oa 
the  subject  of  death  we  are  urged  "  to  contemplate  the 
dread  havoc  which  encircles  it,  the  buds  of  childhoodi  the 
brightest  hopes  of  youth,  no  less  than  the  fulness  or  the  <fe- 
eline  of  years,  all  indiscriminately  gathered  into  its  merciless 
womV  !    P.  269.     In  page  85  we  have  the  late  Emperor  Na- 
poleon designated  as  '^  the  spoiler  of  nations,  whose  ambition 
would  have  burst  the  globe"  /  and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  men- 
tioned to  the  credit  of  George  III.,  that  he  was  "  conveyed  in 
his  ships f  to  that  speckof  earth,  in  which  he  was  yet  to  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe.*'    To  give  an  example  of  continued  meta- 
phor, we  are  introduced  at  page  141  to  the  *'  fountains  pf  good 
and  evil  in  our  souls :  the  waters  which  flow  from  them  sparkle 
in  the  brilliance  of  the  sun,  and  enrich  and  beautify  the  region 
through  which  they  wind,  or  roll  on  in  a  dark  and  muddy  tor- 
rent, and  spread  around  them  desolation  and  deformity."    Again 
at  page  408  we  find  that  **  it  is  one  evil  among  the  many  advan- 
tages of  an  age  of  civilization,  that  its  lights,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  thrown  upon  the  broken  and  uneven  surface 
of  society,  in  very  unequal  and  often  distorted  masses,  while 
many  dreary  comers  and  recesses  are  left  to  utter  darkness  and 
desolation." 

We  could  go  on  t6  fill  pages  with  quotations  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, but  we  must  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  author, 
who  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound  sense  as  well  as  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, that  such  a  style  is  not  the  vehicle  by  which  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  can  be  most  efficaciously  conveyed  to  any 
class  of  people,  much  less  to  that  class  whose  instruction  is 
most  important.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  fault  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  one  which  nothing  but  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty  would  have  induced  us  tor  bring  forward;  not 
for  the  sake  of  inflicting  pain  upon  Mr.  Morehead,  but  rather, 
of  warning  others  against  a  similar  delinquency*  In  the  first 
sermon,  preached  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlottei  to  whom  our  author  ^as  Domestic  Chaplain,  we  find 


an  aUosion  inadd  to  this  ecmtieetioii  in  ftbe  Mhnriag  Imtts. 
**  it  was  more  especially  my  grateful  office  {fhe  pramdeti  homour 
thai  can  eter  gild  my  name!)  to  offer  my  sapplicatioif^  to  the 
Arone  of  grace  for  the  continaaiiee  of  their  onited  b^as  and 
prosperity.*'    P.  13,    This  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  oouitlj 
Chaplain.    He  whose  seryices  are  dedicated  to  Grod  by  his  sa- 
cred office  and  ministry,  should  feel  no  distinction,  as  &r  as 
honowr  b  concerned,  in  offering  up  his  supplicaticMis  for  a 
prince  or  a  peasant,  at  the  throne  of  Him  who  has  declared 
hirauself  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons*    We  scarcely  knaw  whe- 
ther we  should  have  drawn  attention  to  this  inatanoe  of  what 
may  be  termed  pulpit  flattery,  if  we  had  not  diae^Ded  the 
aame  in  other  parts  of  these  discourses :  for  inslaHee  in  p.  8L 
we  find  the  late  king  designated  not  only  as  '^mostunbl^iinsbed 
in  his  domestic  example*'  (a  character  which  his  worst  enemies 
could  not  deny  to  him)  but  as  one  **  who  never  permitted  him- 
self to  wander  even  in  imagination'^    Now  unless  Mr.  M. can 
Erove  that  he  b  possessed  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  faifidli- 
ility  than  that  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  has  no 
right  to  lay  down  such  a  position  as  this  concermng  any  human 
being.    But  we  wilt  here  dismiss  this  irksome  part  of  our  duty, 
assuring  Mr.  M.  that  in  the  foregoing  obserrations  we  have  not 
set  down  aught  in  malice  against  him,  but  that  we  are  influ- 
enced solely  by  a  desire  of  preventii^  any  disaemiimtioa  of 
ialse  style  and  sentiment  under  the  sanction  of  his  ezan^»le* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  office  aod 
assure  our  readers,  that  these  sermons,  notwiAslandiog  the 
&ults  already  pointed  out  in  them,. as  well  as  some  otkera  which 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention,  will  be  found  veiy  naefid 
auxiliaries  both  to  piety  and  to  morals.  They  are  priticipaliy 
Occasional  discourses,  or  adapted  to  pecntiar  aeamBs,  fisativab, 
and  fasts.  Five  out  of  the  first  seven  took  their  origin  fiftm 
some  of  those  particular  instances  of  mortahty,  which,  whether 
they  occur  in  pubUc  or  in  private  Ufe,  are  greatly  calcnisted  to 
arrest  the  attention  or  to  afiect  the  heart.  IneontestaUy  the 
worst  of  these  is  that  upon  the  death  of  the  lamented  Princes 
Charlotte,  of  whose  character  and  virtues  we  expected  a 
much  more  fiill  and  accurate  delineation,  from  one  who  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  and  appreciating  ihem.  Tlie 
sermons  upon  the  death  of  the  late  King  and  Qoeen  aie  veiy 
respectable  performances,  but  we  think  our  author  onich  move 
happy  when  he  quits  the  tomb  of  Majesty  and  diieets  ear  at'- 
tention  as  in  Sermons  Four,  and  Seven,  to  inataneea  of  depaited 
worth  in  a  private  station.  We  quote  a  passage  from  the  latter 
which  is  not  aa  unisBtviMirable  apecimeB  of  his  alyleu 


**  There  is,  howiever,  in  the  ateonA  place,  a  pTejodioe  of  a  diflfapenfr 
kind.    WJule  we  must  admit,  that  every  thing  is  wise  and  benevolent 
in  Heaven,  we  are  apt,  at  times,  to  regard  the  afflictions  which  we  gqq* 
tei9plai;ie  around  us  as  the  punishments  of  the  sufferer.    '  Wko  did  sin,< 
this  man  or  bis  parents? '  was  the  question  of  the  Jews  to  our  Saviour, 
in  the  qase  of  the  man  whp  was  born  blind— and  whenever  we  witness 
any  instance  of  grievous  affliction,  this  suggestion  is  ready  to  find  its 
way  iqto  our  minds.     The  reply  of  our  Saviour,  ^  Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned,  nor  his  parents—but  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him'-— is  the  true  answer  to  all  such  strictures.  It 
is  npt,  in  these  cases,  so  much  the  sins  of  man  that'  are  punished,  as 
the  moral  perfection  of  man  that  is  sought  to  be  improved.     It  is  dien 
'  that  the  works  of  God  are  to  be  made  manifest  in  him,'  that  he  must 
learn  to  cotiuder  himself  in  the  great  school  of  moral  discipline-^tbat 
he  is  to  feel  this  present  scene  not  to  be  the  place  of  his  .rest^  of  his 
tranquillity,  pf  his  perfect  happiness — but  the  scene  of  trial,  in  which 
bis  virtues  and  his  faith  are  to  be  put  to  the  test.     Amidat  the  smooth 
current  6f  human  life  even  the  best  men  permit  themselves,  at  timeSf 
to  glide  along,  in  a  pleasing  forgetfulness.     They  are  too  ready  to 
suppose,  tbat  the  works  of  God  are  already  completed  in  them,  that 
(beir  discipline  is  at  an  end,  that  nothing  more  is  expected  from  them 
than  to  enjoy  the  gifls  of  Heaven  with  cheerfulness  and  thankfulness* 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  best  men  are  often  tried  the  most  severely. 
Xbfey  arc,  in  truth,  the  most  wortliy  to  be  tried — ^and  those  upon 
whom  the  trial  may  be  productive  of  the  noblest  influences.     It  is  in 
their  souls  that  the  fruits  of  sublime  piety,  of  submissive  resignation, 
of  unmurmuring  patience,  are  reared  to  their  greatest  perfection; 
theirs  are  the  mincb  that  gain  most  from  the  school  of  discipline ;  and 
*  they  now  therefore  have  sorrow's—not  because  God  is  offended  with 
them,  but  bcicause  he  loves  them  :--r-becaiise  he  destines  them  Ibr  higher 
things  than  this  world  can  give  them,  therefore  he  seeks  to  exak  i^em 
above  the  world  :  and  he  does  so,  by  tdking  away  from  them,  on  many 
occasions,  even  *  the  desire  of  Uieir  eyes,'  what  they  love  most  on 
^artha  and  what  is  most  worthy  of  their  love.     The  discipline  may 
seem  to  be  severe^*  but  it  points  to  high  and  lofty  things, — ^it  shews 
tb?  importance  and  grandeur  of  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  destined, 
and  is'able^  to  pass  through  such  fiery  trials,  and  which  rises  only  the 
brighter  and  the  more  glorious  from  their  agony, — and  it  indicates 
some  distant  and  indescribable  reward,  some  '  weight  of  exceeding 
glory,'  which,  in  the  merciful  retribution  of  Heaven,  will  be  far  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  afflictions  which  must  be  sustained  in  ad- 
vancing forward  to  it."  P.  93. 

In  Sermon  IX.,  preaphed  on  the  second  Sunday  inAdyeol, 
the  following  passage  appears  tp  119  weU  ^|i;pre99^d9 

''It  was,  however,  in  this  feature  of  human  nature,  its  Pride,  and 
Self-sufficiency,  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  third  place,  beheld  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  instructions :  and,  accordingly,  what  he  ever  aims  at 
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iiiotty  is  to  bring  down  this  strong-hold  of  Sin.    This  he  does,  holv 
ever,  with  the  same  perfect  knowledge  of  our  nature,  and  with  the 
same  gentleness  and  benevolence  which  appeared  throughout  all  bis 
demeanour.     He*  did  not  paint  in  mortifying  or  debasing  colours,  the 
innumerable  sins  and  follies  of  man,  and  hold  bim  up  as  an  object  of 
abhorrence  and  contempt.    He  knew  too  well  ^what  was  in  man,' 
and  how  naturally  the  pride  which  he  sought  to  bring  down,  would 
take  arms  in  its  own  defence  against  such  hateful  representations.    He 
rather  indirectly  painted  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  an  humble  and 
teachable  spirit ;  he  pointed  to  the  simplicity  of  *  little  children  */  and 
with  this  irresistible  appeal  to  every  affectionate  or  paternal  heart,  he 
taught  our  wayward  race,  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  the  re- 
ward of  those  haughty  and  lofty  dispositions  which  are  nursed  by  the 
apfettdours  of  power,  or  wealth,  or  fame,  but  is  open  only  to  those 
gentle  and  simple  minds  that  will  quietly  drink  in  the  principles  and 
UM  affections  of  cdestial  natures.     This  was  the  character  whidi  be 
sought  to  form  in  His  Disciples,  as  all  that  was  required  to  conduct 
them  to  goodness  and  happiness.     When  he  found  this  humble  and  at- 
tentive mind  even  in  the  midst  of  trespasses  and  sins,  it  was  sufficient, 
be  knew,  under  His  guidance,  to  lead  back  again  to  peace,  and  to  pn- 
Tity :  when  he  found  it  not  among  the  righteous  themselves,  such  men, 
he  saw,  whatever  excellencies  they  might  now  possess,  were  not  yet 
qualified  to  become  His  disciples.     Hence,  we  see,  that  he  places  so 
much  weight  on  the  possession  of  an  undoubting  and  confiding  spirit. 
'  Dost  thou  believe?'  is  the  question  which  He  so  often  puts  to  those 
who  come  to  him ;  by  which  he  does  not  mean,  '  is  thy  understanding 
convinced  of  any  particular *class  of  religious  truths,  or  art  thou  under 
the  influence  of  any  distinct  spiritual  impulse  ;  but  art  thou  disposed 
to  lay  aside  thine  own  untutored  presumption,  and  to  throw  thyself 
like  a  little  child  upon  the  wisdom  and  compassion  of  thy  Heavenly 
Fadier,  and  of  Him  whom  He  hath  sent  ? ' " 

With  the  SI  St  Sermon,  on  the  progressive  History  of  the 
Gospel,  we  confess  ourselves  much  gratified ;  but  still  more  so 
vrith  the  SSd^  on  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  preached  at  an  Ordination  held  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Sandtord.  We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  best  discourses 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  we  ever  perused,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  but  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  office  of  the 
ministrv.  Indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  as  w^e  proceed  in 
this  vQiume,  not  only  do  the  faults  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
diminish,  but  the  discourses  themselves  assume  a  purer  style 
and  a  higher  tone  of  sentiment. 
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Sermons  on  Points  of  Doctrine  and  Rules  of  Duly.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Parkinson,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge^  and  Curate 
of  St.  MichaeVs-on-Wyre.  8vo.  Pp.332.  lOs.  6d.  London. 
Kiyingtons.    1825. 

In  a  sensible  and  well  written  preface  Mr.  Parkinson  assigns 
as  the  cause  of  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  a  wish 
to  provide  for  that  "  thirst  for  religious  enquiry,'*  and  taste 
for  books  adapted  to  Sunday  reading,  which  is  springing  up  in 
the  middle  classes.  It  would  be  well  if  all  the  works  published 
with  the  same  intention  could  as  safely  be  disseminated  as  this. 
The  author  has  evidently  preferred  the  production. of  an  inte- 
resting and  useful  book  to  that  of  a  series  of  elegant  essays  or 
violent  controversial  sermons.  His  subjects  are  as  foUow: 
The  New- Year. — ^The  Treasures  of  Earth,  and  those  of 
Heaven. — The  Christian's  Hope  of  a  joyful  Resurrection. — 
The  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  Faith  in  God. — ^The  Mercies  of 
God  displayed  in  Redemption. — ^The  weakness  of  Conscience, 
and  the  heinousness  of  Sin. — The  Christian'^  Obligation  to  be 
a  doer  of  Righteousness. — ^The  Power  of  Faith  shewn  in  the 
Woman  of  Canaan. — The  Duty  of  hearing  the  Word,  and 
keeping  it  to  the  End.-r-The  Unhappiness  of  Riches  even  in 
the  present  World. — Easter-Day. — Contentment  the  Privilege 
of  the  Christian  alone. — The  Duty  of  Watching  and  Walkinff 
cautiously. — The  Character  of  the  Pharisee  compared  with 
the  Pubucan. — The  Privilege  and  Duty  of  an  early  Repent- 
ance.—The  Folly  and  Danger  of  boasting  of  To-morrow.— 
The  true  Nature  of  Christian  Charity. — The  Duty  of  Perse- 
verance in  Well-doing. — ^The  Heart  to  be  kept  with  all  Dili- 
gence, — On  Prayer. — The  Benefits  of  an  early  reli^ous  Edu- 
cation. 

There  is  nothing  of  a  very  striking  character  in  these  dis- 
courses, but  they  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 
There  are  a  few  notes  so  good,  that  .we  regret  there  are  not 
more.  We  cannot  do  more  than  give  a  single  extract.  Speak- 
ing of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  recollecting  their  cruelty  to 
him, 

*^  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  instructive  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  wounded  conscience  causes  her  voice  to  be  heard,  and  of 
the  means  which  she  takes  to  rouse  even  the  most  hardened  sinner  to 
a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  While  the  guilty  purpose  is 
planning,  and.  the  guilty  deed  is  acting,  she  is  silent ;  and  it  is  only 
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in  the  ptuse  of  reflection  that  follows  the  completed  wickednen,  that 
die  cnnses  her  still  small  voice  to  he  heard  and  felt  in  the  bosom. 
Nodiing  blinds  the  judgment,  and  darkens  the  understanding,  like  the 
influence  of  strong  and  unffOYemed  passions ;  and  it  is  the  influence  of 
these  passions  that  first  Mads  the  transgressor  into  crimes.  Seen 
tbmigh  their  medium,  the  basest  action  loses  half  its  blackness,  and 
the  threatened  punishment  more  than  half  its  terrors.  The  object  in 
yiew  is  the  only  point  on  which  the  attention  is,  or  can  be  fixed,  and 
to  attain  it  all  consequences  are  to  be  risked,  as  mere  trifles  in  the 
comparison.  It  is  only  when  the  guilty  deed  has  succeeded,  or  has 
failed,  and  that  weariness  of  disappointment  in  which  all  such  false 
hopes  of  good  must  invariably  end,  has  taken  full  possession  of  the 
mind,  that  the  clouds  which  had  darkened  the  judgment  begin  to  clear 
away,  and  reveal  the  action  in  all  its  enormity,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  in  all  their  terrors.  Such  are  the  different  lights  in  which  the 
same  action  will  appear  to  the  biassed  and  the  unbiassed  understand- 
ing. Full  of  healtn  and  strength,  and  looking  only  to  this  world  and 
its  vanities,  we  do  many  things  which  we  flatter  ourselves  are  bat 
venial  offences,'  and  for  which  the  end  in  view,  or  our  own  infirmities, 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology.  But  when  some  misfortune  or  punishment 
overtakes  us — when  age  brings  experience,  or  sickness  reflection— it 
is  then  tha^  we  look  back  with  a  clearer  view  upon  our  past  actions; 
end  how  much  darker  are  the  colours  in  which  they  appear  i" 
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MUND  Denham,  a.  M.,  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge;  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  Mary,  Islington*  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Pp.  980.  128. 
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We  are  always  disposed  to  speak  favourably  of  a  volume  of 
SormonSi  because  they  can  hardly  be  published  but.from  mo- 
tives, wbich^  if  not  absolutely  laudable,  are  at  least  excusable. 
And  because^  in  truth,  there  are  scarcely  any  which  are  not 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  various  classes  of 
readers,  into  whose  hands  they  may  chance  to  fall.  StlB,  as 
critics,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  improvement 
of  the  old  adage,  "  de  mortuis,"  and  to  say  of  sermons  as  of 
the  deadi  "  nU  nisi  varum."  We  regret,  therefor^,  that  we 
cannot  honestly  bestow  unqualified  commendation  upon  the 
volume  now  before  us ;  though,  in  some  respects,  it  is  very 
cre4itable  to  its  author's  profbasional  cbvacter ;  since  it  dis- 
plays a.  y^cy  famiUs^  ^equaintjMic^  >»|jbi  (^  QqIjt  Scci^iu«s> 


aad  aroidy  «{q[dic«liMi  of  them  to  the  topiei  of  his  diBCbiifies^ 
whioh  are  always  enforced  with  mach  (perhaps  too  nmek} 
doqueaee,  wai  widi  a  z^l,  whioh^  we  dpubt  not,  is  founded 
in  sineeiKty.  But  we  object^  decided^,  to  the  style  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  which  is  cone^iyed  in  a 
spirit  of  adulation,  in  these  times  highly  ofiensive  to  good  taste, 
and  at  all  times  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  clergy- 
man. The  idea  that  his  labours  may  be  preserved  by  associa- 
tion with  that  ^'  dignified  personage/'  as  flies  or  straws  are 
embodied  and  embalmed  in  amber ;  renxinded  us  forcibly  of  a 
somewhat  di^erent  use,  which  one  of  our  best  pgeta  baa  made 
of  the  fMun^  image  :-^ 

"  Pretty  I  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  thingSy  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder,  ^c,  &c/' 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  printed  sermoQs,  there  are  only 
two  points  for  consideration, — 'their  matter  and  their  style: 
what  they  may  have  gained  or  lost  by  a  good  or  bad  delivery, 
is  out  of  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  these, 
they  seem  to  us  to  require  little  censure  or  applause.  Their 
topics  are  of  a  popular  character,  suited  to  general  congrega- 
tions :  and  they  are  recommended  by  arguments  which  have 
been  often  urged  before,  founded  upon  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  our  church.  Theif  style  is  of  a  Vind,  upon  wbicb»  though 
it  may  possibly  have  its  admirers,  we  cannot  bestow  the  smallest 
approbation.  It  is  florid  and  diffuse,  and  overloaded  with' 
metaphor;  of  which  ornament  Cicero  recommends  the  most 
modest  use*  Abnost  every  page  of  the  vokime  would  sapplv 
an  instance  of  this  blemish,  as  we  consider  it  to  be;  diough 
tome  may  perhaps  deem  it  a  beauty.  We  quote  this  passage, 
almost  at  random,  from  the  thirteenth  sermon,  in  jnstification 
of  our  opinion,  and  in  fflustvation  of  the  peculiarities  of  &e 
author's  manner, 

"The  promises  of  Jebpvah  derive  their  pecuUar  interest  frgm  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  die  fall  has  placed  us.  The  dark- 
ness of  that  night,  which  closed  the  fatal  day  of  transgression,  haa 
imparted  its  gloom  to  every  succeeding  hour  of  earthly  joy.  If  the 
heart,  when  agitated  by  the  tumults  of  pleasure,  dilates  with  exulta- 
tion, and  vibrates  with  the  pulse  of  gladness,  amid  smiling  hilarity; 
if  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  gild  our  path  with  its  lustre,  and  domestic 
and  social  endeannents  solicit  our  enjoyment,  and  beguile  us  widi 
their  attraotite  oharms ;  still  the  moan  of  sadness  floats  upon  liie  galei 
«lu^  had  but  just  waftqA  its  balny^  fngvance  4oottff  heaitt  4be 
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wbiiperiog  breese  emiT^  die  foDai  miinitan  of  mekadioljr  and  <il 
forrow ;  and  the  pUint  of  grief  assails  those  ears,  which  lud  bat  a 
nonient  before  been  opened  to  the  melody  of  song,  and  the  gladden- 
ing notes  of  pleasure.  The  black  clouds  of  sorrow  sweep  along  the 
heaven  of  our  happiness»  and  obscure  those  irradiations  of  joy,  wbidi 
poured  their  splendour  on  our  flowery  track*  No  gratification  erer 
comes  unalloyed  with  .pain,  and  something  of  anxiety  still  intermixes 
with  every  delight.  The  very  mrings  of  our  comfort  .often  become 
the  very  sources  of  our  grief.  To  paint  all  the  disquieting,  if  not 
distressing  events,  which  occur  with  scarcely  an  interv^  between,  and 
crowd  the  daily  register  of  life,  would  be  altogether  superfinoos* 
Every  heart  must  have  recorded  too  many  events,  which  have  probed 
its  tenderness,  and  some  which  have  indeed  deeply  wounded  its  sensi- 
bility, to  require  any  other  catalogue  of  human  wretcbednesa  and 
infirmity  than  what  its  own  experience  can  supply." 

Upon  this  ample  extract  we  are  content  to  rest  our  judgment; 
we  have  selected  it  in  perfect  fairness  to  the  author :  since  by 
those  who  approve  of  the  style,  it  will  probably  be  thought  <Mie 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  book,  whilst  those  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion will,  we  apprehend^  rank  it  with  the  worst.  But  let  us  take 
a  shorter  specimen  of  the  same  kind.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
day  of  judgment. 

"  This  tremendous  era ;  when  the  streamlet  of  time,  having  mixed 
with  the  gulph  of  death,  shall  be  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  ;  wbea 
the  universal  register  of  every  act,  and  word,  and  diought,  shall  be  un- 
fi>lded  b^re  an  assembled  world,  angels  and  archangels  assisting  at 
that  last  assize,  is  described  in  the  most  majestic  and  elevated  language 
in  the  book  of  inspiration." 

This  sort  of  style  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  affected  words 
and  phrases^  which  are  never  less  tolerable  than  from  the  poljut 
Most  of  these  sermons^  we  are  told^  were  dehvered  in  die  pa- 
rish church  of  Islington :  a  meridian^  we  should  have  diongfat, 
little  suited  to  such  expressions  as  these.  Speaking  of  oar 
Saviour^  he  says^  ^*  he  had,  in  infinite  condescension,  left  the 
mansions  of  glory,  put  on  the  fretted  garmetit  of  mortality ^  and 
tabernacled  among  the  inheritors  of  Adam's  guilt  and  Adam*s 
misery."  We  are  aware  that  the  verb  to  tabernacle  is  not  with- 
out precedent ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual^  and  it 
has  no  advantage,  that  we  can  perceive,  over  several  synonjmoos 
words,  to  induce  us  to  drag  it  from  its  obscurity.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  word  antepast,  which,  we  should  think, 
was  preferred  to  foretaste,  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  asto- 
nish the  natioes.  Then  we  have  "  degradatory,^*  which^  how* 
ever  well  sounding  it  may  be,  has  escaped  the  rich  harvest  of 
Johnaonj  and  the  industrious  gleaning  of  Todd.    We  ohjcct 
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also  to  "  negative  culpability  "  and  the  "  bleeding  cross."  We 
mention  these  things  because  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Den- 
ham's  future  productions  for  the  pulpit  will  be  much  improved, 
if  he  is  less  ambitious  of  being  eioqiient,  and  is  governed  more 
by  his  jmind  than  his  ear  in  the  composition  of  his  discourses. 
Should  he  publish  another  volume  we  would  suggest  also,  that 
a  greater  variety  in  his  subjects  would  be  desirable.  Of  four- 
teen sermons,  the  topics  of  several  are  very  similar :  viz. "  the  1st 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Strahan,"  "  the  5th  upon  the  end  of  the 
year;"  "the  6th  upon  the  commencement  of  the  year;**  *'the 
7th,  upon  the  fading  of  the  leaf:"  and  ^^the  10th,  upoii  Jhe 
peaceful  end  of  the  righteous.*' 

We  w;ill  not  part  with  him,  however,  without  exhibiting  one 
of  the  least  objectionable  passages  we  can£nd,  in  which  just 
sentiments  are  clothed  in  appropriate  language;  though  the 
judicious  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
faults  to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  taken  from  the  10th 
sermon,  upon  *^  the  peaceful  end  of  the  righteous." 

**  The  world,  at  best,  does  not  present  an  unmixed  cup  of  pleasure. 
Happiness,  pure  and  permanent,  is  not  the  portion  of  mortality. 
Riches,  indeed,  properly  employed,  contribute  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  their  possessors,  in  shielding  them  from  many  an  external  ill  and 
inconvenience,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  experienced,  and  in 
procuring  for  them  many  an  innocent  gratification,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  debarred  ;  but  they  cannot  preserve  those  we  de- 
light in,  from  the  lassitude,  of  debility,  the  throbs  of  pain,  or  the  shafls 
of  death.  Those  who  are  privileged  with  the  fruition  of  health,  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  and  personal  blessings,  are  frequently  destitute  of 
advantages,  not  withholden  from  the  diseased  and  infirm.  If  we  could 
enter  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances  and  cases  of  various 
individuals,  we  should  find  that  none  can  boast  of  absolute  felicity,  but 
that  the  portion  which  has  been  allotted  to  humanity,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, that  modification  of  happiness  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
travellers  through  this  wilderness  of  woe,  has  been  almost  equally  dis- 
tributed. Our  temporal  joys  being  so  circumscribed  and  precarious  the 
Christian  is  divinely  taught  to  look  upon  this  world  merely  as  a  passage 
to  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence ;  and  like  the  pilgrim  through  the 
cheerless  desert,  where  no  water  is  to  be  found,  he  hails,  with  antici- 
pative  gladness,  the  destined  spot  where  he  may  at  length  refresh  his 
weary  and  exhausted  frame." 
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» 

Mft.  Hewlett  has  discussed  |tl  the  present  tolnme  some  {mli* 
cuhrs  of  Christum  doty,  which  deserve  mofe  seiidnl  legard 
than  is  usually  bestowed  on  themf.  Amongst  these  we  Hud 
^  The  hnportance  of  ffood  example  m  die  great.'*  **  The  duty 
of  attending  to  the  reHgious  prfaici{des  and  conduet  of  our  own 
household.  ^  The  duty  of^attending  Public  WorAin,  puno* 
tnaliy  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  1>ehatiftg  with  decoitmi 
and  propriety  •** 

Considering  how  incBned  we  are  by  nature  t6,w:ilk  in  fte 
gtepa  of  our  stmeriors,  it  is  impossible  to  calcnlate  either  like 

£i>d  or  the  evili  which  results  to  sooiely  from  tho  exan^tf 
\  creat  Those  who  are  pkufed  in  %  high  station  of  life  are^ 
^  Mr.  Hewlett  oliau  ics»  in  one  kensd^  ''  fights  wlo  tlM  workL** 
The  eyes  of  aH  ar«r  ftxed  upon  them ;  and^  in  sosae  unasitwii 
Aey  give  a  tone  to  the  prindples  of  tiie  neighbonrhoed  is 
which  they  reside.  *'  A  talent  of  inesliniaMe  value  has  bees 
entrusted  to  their  care ;  much  has  been  given,  and  therefove 
much  will  most  assuredly  be  required."  At  the  tnxsie  time  wt 
must  add,  what  Mr.  Hewlett  has  omitted  to  mention,  that  t 
dereliction  of  principle  on  the  part  of  ^  the  great*'  cantiot  ia 
the  slightest  degree  justi^  a  aeviation  from  duty  ou  the  part 
of  those  whose  station  in  life  is  more  humble*  For  bad  exam- 
ples form  one  species  of  dx>se  temptations  whioh  Christiaiii^ 
requires  us  to  withstand.  Nothing  further  can  be  said  in  our 
justificatimi  than  that  offences  assume  a  more  seiioua  character 
when  comntftted  by  those  who  have  continually  hoSote  tbsir 
eyes  piety  and  virtue  pnuMkally  exhibited  in  tble  lives  of  ihsir 
Mperiotv* 

It  fihoiM  also  \m  remarked  thai  when  we  aril  lipoa  ths 
**  great"  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  Ood  fev  the  saks^f 
example,  we  are  in  fact  urging  secondary  motives.  We  are 
far  from  denying  that  it  is  lawful  or  expedient  to  adopt  tbi« 
method  of  exhortation ;  for  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  ao- 
thority.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  defective  hy  iUe^,  and  if 
we  are  to  be  good  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  our  outward 
induct  may  be  correct,  but  still  we  shall  not  be  renewed  in  the 


spirit  of  OUT  mind.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  omitted  to  draw  this  dis- 
tinction. We  think  the  omission  is  extremely  injudicious,  and 
we  have  to  observe,  that  in  many  of  his  discourses  he  gives  a 
general  description  of  virtile  and  vice,  of  sin  and  holiness^  with- 
out assigning  a  station  sufficiently  prominent  to  the  ]9eculiar 
motives  hy  which  the  Gospel  calls  for  obedience  to  its  precepts. 
Whilst  treating  of  the  "  decorum"  to  be  observed  during  divine 
service,  Mr.  Hewlett  complains,  and  we  fear  almost  all  officiate 
ing  ministers  have  reason  to  complain,  *'  that  in  making  tb« 
responses,  and  in  readins^  the  Psalms  too  many  instead  af  speaks 
ing  audibly,  and  with  fervour,  as  they  ought,  only  whisjier^ 
mutter,  or  do  not  speak  at  all.  This  often  casts  a  dfttoip  upon 
the  whole  service,  because  it  indicates  indifl&rence,  false  shsa)!^^ 
or  want  of  attention." 

In  the  same  discourse  are  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  impropriety  of  sitting  whilst  Psalms  are  sung. 

**  Let  it  be  remembered  as  a  geti^al  rede  that  every  act  of  public 
worship,  every  form  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
Requires  to  be  performed  either  kneeling  or  standing.  The  only  oe^ 
casions  wh^  we  are  permitted  to  sit  are  when  the  muikie  may  be  fat 
only  one,  two,  or  three  voices,  in  which  others  ought  not  to  join ;  dur^ 
log  the.  Teading  of  the  lessons,  and  the  delivery  ot  the  setmofl,  itt 
which  the  congregation,  having  no  part  assigned  tb^kn,  are  only  re^ 
quired  to  listen  with  attention,  and  to  take  heed  how  they  hean** 

We  only  wish  that  this  duty  of  kneeling  at  prayer,  which  is 
implied  in  the  foUowing  page  of  the  discourse,  had  been  more 
specifically  enforced  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Every  good  Christian  will  approve  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  anxiety 
to  introduce  the  habii  of  attending  public  worship  with  con- 
stancy, and  of  being  invariably  present  at  Church  before  the 
commencement  of  the  service.  The  observance  of  both  thes^ 
rules  is  an  unquestionable  duty,  and  if  they  be  infringed,  non^ 
of  the  comforts  of  religibus  worship  will  be  experienced ;  all 
hopes  of  spiritual  improvement  will  be  lost.  Besides,  we  should 
do  weQ  to  consider  that  if  we  do  not  enter  the  Church  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  join  in  the  General  Confession,  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  those  glad  tidings  which  promise  a  deliverance  fironl 
the  penalties  and  dominion  of  sin. 

]Vlr»  Hewlett  deserves  great  commendation  for  drawing  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  hist 
alluded — beyond  this  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  his 
Sermons.       ' 
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The  SockU  Conduct  of  a  Christian  considered^  in  Seven  Sermons^  ad- 
dressed  to  an  In^vidmL  l2mo.  Pp.  168.  fts.  Sd.   Parker.  Oxford 

These  short  discourses  were  called  forth  by  an  occasion  most 
interesting  to  a  Christian  minister,  and  were  evidently  composed 
under  a  serious  impression  of  the  weighty  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  a  spiritual  counsellor.  They  are  written 
too  in  so  mild,  yet  firm  a  tone — in  so  temperate  and  charitable, 
yet  uncompromising  a  spiritj  that  we  are  inclined  rather  to  pre- 
sent  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  author's  own  words,  than  indulge  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  which  highly  important  as  it  is,  might  lead 
us  beyond  our  limits. 

•  **  The  author  was  applied  to  by  a  much  valued  friend  to  assist  in 
giving  advice  to  a  third  person,  altogether  unknown  to  him.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  young  lady  of  good  understanding,  who  was  described  as 
having  fallen  into  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  owing  to  erroneous  im> 
pressions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  author  was  requested  to 
eo&rce  the  social  duties  of  .Christianity,  to  shew  that  the  spirit  of  oar 
holy  religion  requires  no  gloomy  austerity,  justifies  no  captious  ex- 
ceptions to  the  conduct  of  others,  permits  no  unkind  neglect  of  rela- 
tions and  friends,  no  self-willed  defiance  of  parental  authority.  It 
was  his  object  to  convince  the  individual  he  addressed  that  her  views 
of  Christian  duty  were  mistaken ;  not  so  much  that  they  were  too  ex- 
alted or  too  strict,  as  that  they  were  uncharitable,  or,  wluch  is  the  same 
thing  unscripturaL"  .  Pref.  P.  iii« 

A  caution  is  given  to  the  worldly  minded  reader  against  sup- 
posing that  these  pages  can  be  designed  to  justify  his  indifference 
or  palliate  the  lukewarmness  of  his  faith ; ''  they  were  written  for 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  in  a  mind  earnestly  seekbig  the 
truth ;  they  are  made  public  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  use- 
^1  to  others  in  the  same  situation." 

The  first  Discourse  is  entitled  "  Exhortation  to  a  serious  in- 
quiry into  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  regard  to  some  qf  the 
principal  duties  of  social  life/*  and  is  strictly  preliminary.  Hie 
text  (I  Thess.  v.  21)  is  noticed  as  at  once  giving  free  scope  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  setting  before  them  an  object  of 
their  choice,  in  their  approach  to  the  investigation  of  rengioos 
truth.  ''  It  seems  to  say  that  inquiry  is  a  duty,  and  yet  to  pro- 
nounce unsteadiness  a  fault;  it  seems  at  once  to  promote  in- 
vestigation, and  to  define  its  object  and  use."  The  respoasi' 
bility  of  one  who  undertakes  to  direct  such  investigation  m  the 
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office  of  teacher  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  author ;  yet 
in  the  fulfilment  of  a  dcicided  duty  he  calls  upon  the  individual 
for  whose  relief  he  ia  labouring  to  aid  him  in lua  task. 

*'I  exhort  YOU  therefore^  according  to  the  words  of  the  texty  to 
prove  or  try  those  notions  which  now  distract  your  mind,  by  the  text 
therein  laid  down ;  I  demand  your  serious  attention  to  the  arguments 
by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  and  ascertain  '  that  which  is 
good ;'  and  I  pray  God  for  Christ's  sake  that  he  may  give  his  blessun^ 
to  the  inquiry,  and  enable  you  to  hold  fast  the  opinions  you  may  thus 
adopt  to  the  present  peace  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  soul.'^    P.  8. 

We  kiiow  not  whether  the  first  two  clauses  of  this  paragraph 
be  calculated  to  convey  any  distinct  idea  to  a  mind  already  in  a 
state  of  morbid  excitement.  ^  • 

The  following  passage  touches  the  matter  in  question  more 
closely;  i    •  . 

"  I  would  not,  however,  have  you  by  any  meaiis  suppose  that  I  ami 
about  lo  argue  against  what  can  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  de- 
nominated an  excess  of  religious  principle/  I  do  not  think  that. there 
can  't)e  suich  an  excess.  I  do  not  see  how  w6  can'  love  too  earnestly^ 
or  serve  too  devotedly  Him  whom  it  is  our  acknowledged  duty  to  love 
knd  tb  serve  with-^a/^  our  heart,  with  all  otir  mind,  with  all  our  soul; 
lind  ^ith  all  our  strength.'  Neither,  L  conceive,  are  we  ever  likely  t6 
be  too  zealous  for  our  neighbour's  go6d,'when  we  are  bound  it  \&tt 
him  W  ourselves,  and  to 'do  unto  'othets  asi  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  as; ....  The  notions  with  whidi  *your  mind  is  bow  agitated,  are, 
if  I  rightly  understand  them,  violations  rather  than  excesses:  of  Christ 
tian  principle ;  they  lead  not  to  the  too  accurate  fulfilment,  but  to  the 
direct  transgression  of  Christian  duty ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
ascertain  .wUch  of  them  is  good  and  which  is  evll|  by  an  inquiry  into 
their  nature  and  tendency,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  words  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.'^    iP.  4. 

Here  indeed  the  points  of  the  case  are  distinctly  stated ;  and 
we  dould  wish  to  have  seen  the  argument  foSowed  up  by  aii 
immediate  enquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  his  creatures,  than  which  nothing  toxAd  be  more  useful  in 
dispelling  that  whole  fancy  of  serving  the  Creator  by  shunning 
the  intercourse  of  the  souls  which  he  has  made. 

Four  distinct  circumstances  are  mentioned^  each  x)f  which 
contributes  to  render  difficult  such  an  enquiry  as  the  present? 
especially  when- there  is  no  opportunity  of  personal*  conference. 

1 .  The  •  -difficulty  of  ^defining  each  word  as-  it  •  Recurs,  and^  of 
ascertaining  whetheFr  each  person  attaohes  the  same  ideas  to  ^ 
the  terms  on  which  the  controversy  depends,  (p.  7.) 

2.  The  iiecessity  wider  which  the  person  undertaking  to  con- 
NO.  Th  VOL.  in.  *  H  h 
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iruieeis  laid  of  arguing  agunst  tenets  cherished  in  the  fanagina* 
tion  of  the  opposite  party  as  the  most  exalted  tmths,  and  at 
principles  which  the  world  has  learned  to  doubt^  only  because 
It  refuses  to  practise  them,  (p.  9.) 

8.  A  third  difficulty  arises  from  the  apparent  character  and 
the  real  active  zeal  of  the  persons  in  whose  conduct  the  prind- 
pies  to  be  combated  are  illustrated^  (p.  10.) 

4.  The  last  difficulty  is  the  seductive  influence  of  spiritual 
pride. 

The  plan  of  a  series  of  sermons,  by  means  of  which  die  pro- 

Ssed  enqui^  is  to  be  conducted,  is  then  subjoined :  it  is  as 
lows.  1.  The  limits  of  Conformity  and  Non-Conformity  to 
the  World.  2.  The  Principle  of  Christian  Charity.  S.  On  the 
precept  ^'  Jud^e  not.*'  4.  On  Humility.  5.  The  Communion 
of  Siunts.    6.  On  the  Danger  of  Scandal  to  Religion. 

The  second  Sermon  regards  '' Non-Conformibr  to  the 
World/'  (Rom.  xii.  2.)  The  injunction  of  the  Apostle  is 
shewn  to  be  directed  against  a  compliance  with  the  profime 
rites  and  superstitions,  the  evil  customs  and  corrupt  practices 
of  the  heathens  amongst  whom  the  first  converts  were  living. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  Christianized  state  of 
the  world  the  precept  would  have  lost  its  force,  but  *'  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  proof,  that  profession  and  practice  are 
two  very  different  things ;  and  that  as  they  who  were  memben 
of  the  Jewish  covenant  were  not  all  '  Israelites  indeed/  so 
neither  are  all  they  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  true 
members  of  his  spiritual  Church,"  (p.  17.) 

Three  distinct  questions  are  then  answered,  which  involre 
the  whole  of  the  subject  proposed  for  discussion  in  this  dis- 
course. What  is  meant  by  the  world,  as  the  expression  ap- 
plies to  the  present  times?  What  are  the  general  features  of 
the  opinions  and  practices  distinctively  belonging  to  the  world! 
What  conduct  is  to  be  pursued  towards  individuals  with  whom 
we  may  be  connected^  if  tainted  with  these  opinions  and  prac* 
tices? 

The  world  is  defined  to  meifti  ^*  those  persons,  not  diaceraiUe 
by  man,  who  hold  and  promote  certain  opinions  and  practices 
condemned  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  opposed  to.its  spirit, 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  all  who  entertain  and  cherish  themr 
(p.20.) 

.  It  is,  we  think,  doubtful  whether  this  be  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  expression  the  world;  little  progress  will  probabhf 
be  made  in  weaning  an  individual  from  uncharitable  enroni 
till  it  be  fau-ly  opened  and  explained,  that  il$e  world  which  fas 
so  anxiously  shuns  is  ai^  inmate  of  his  own  bosom;  too  ofba 
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indft<^  transferring  its  name  to  outward  objects  innocent  in 
themselyesy  after  they  have  been  mixed  up  and  confounded 
with  the  bad  passions  that  misuse  them. 

The  principal  features  in  the  character  of  what  is  called  the 
world,  are  thus  described. 

**  They  are  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  corrupt  estimation  of 
worldly  pleasurei  a  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  service  of  Satan»  an 
exaltation  of  the  mind  into  his  false  eminence  of  spiritual  pride.  They 
are  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  if  this  world  were  man*s  chief 
existence— as  if  heaven  and  hell  were  not  as  sure  as  earth,  and  eter- 
nity as  certain  as  to-day — as  if  the  soul  were  not  in  danger,  and 
Christ  had  never  come  to  save  it— as  if  it  were  not  weak,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  not  ready  to  assist  it— as  if  the  great  new  command- 
ment of  our  Saviour  were  not  that  we  should  love  one  another." 
P.  «1. 

The  question  will  often  arise 

**  Is  not  such  or  such  a  person  one  whose  company  will  do  me 
harm  ?  whose  opinions  are  unchristian,  whose  conversation  is  unedify- 
ing,  whose  conduct  is  worldly^  one  in  short  to  whom  I  am  not  to  be 
conformed?"  P.  22. 

The  answer  is  judiciously  given, 

"  You  are  placed  in  a  society,  wherein  all  those  you  meet  with 
profess  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Christ,^  and  all  have  been  baptized  in 
his  name,  dedicated  to  his  service,  and  put  in  the  way  of  knowing  and 

doing  their  duty You  will  find  the  young  often  thoughtless  j; 

beware  yourself  of  the  temptations  of  youth,  study  to  be  serious  in 
heart,  and  to  attain  unto  that  tempered  cheerfulness  which  will  bethe 
best  evidence  of  the  happiness  you  derive  from  religion,  and  the 
strongest  recommendation  of  its  power  to  others.  You  will  find  the 
middle  aged  often  deeply  intent  on  plans  of  worldly  aggrandizement: 
endeavour,  as  you  hasten  on  to  their  time  of  life,  to  fence  your  heart 
against  the  cares  which  will  tempt  you  as  they  have  tempted  others  ; 
and  against  which  you  have  no  other  security  than  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  will  of  God.  You  will  perceive  the  old  often  httle  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  that  world  to  which  they  are  fast  approaching ; 
pray  God  then  that  he  may  impress  upon  your  heart  ever  more  and 
more  deeply  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  vast  importance  ot 
eternity.  Our  attention  is  thus  to  be  directed  more  to  principle  than 
persons,"  &c.    P.  24. 

A  caution  is  then  ^ven  against  ^'  the  dangerous  employment 
of  watching  for  the  faults  of  others;"  and  nearly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Discourse  we  have  the  following  pertinent  ob« 
servations. 

Hh  2 
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**  More,  especialtyy  if  in  tiiat  closest  cirde  of  Boeinty,  if  amongat 
them  who  are  of  the  same  famfly»  there  he  .some  whose  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting  agree  not  with  the  serious  views  of  Ghri$tianity  which 
now  occupy  your  own  mind»  let  it  he  your  anxious  care  to  cherish  the 
ardour  of  domestic  affection,  and  to  second  it  with  all  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christian  love.  Rememher  what  is  '  the  first  commandment  with 
promise ;'  remember  what  is  the  *  new  commandment'  of  Christ ;  re- 
member that  if  yon  haxre  every  other  conceiyable  gift^  and  have  not 
charity,  yoa  are  nodiing  worth."    P.  29. 

The  fourth  Discourse  ^'  On  Christian  Liberality,"  (Matt.  tij. 
1.)  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part  is  consider^ 
what  kind  of  judging  b  forbidden.  In  the  second  are  men- 
tioned  some  reasons  which  should  induce  us  to  deaist.from  the 
practice.  Whilst  in  the  third  it  is  endeavoured.>to  gure  .a  right 
estimate  of  that  true  Christian  liberality  which  is  peculiarly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  kind  of  judging  here  mentioned  is  not  of  things,  but  of 
persons.  This  is  evident  firom  the  passage  whieh  immediately 
follows  the  text.  We  may  hate  sin,  but  we  must  not  presume 
to  east  the  first  etone  at  the  sinner,  All  expressions,  there- 
fore, are  here  forbidden,  and  still  more  all  thoughts  which 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  tares,  and  the  wheat,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  can  be  discerned  by  mortal  eye,  or  sepa- 
rated before  the  ^eat  day  of  final  account;,  (p»  49.) 

The  reasons  wny  we  are  required  not  to  judge  are  various ; 
we  cannot  judge  correctly,  and  there  would  be  an  alarming 
evil  in  the  practice,  if  we  could. 

Virtue  and  excellence  under  the  Christian  dispensation  are 
rated  not  according  to  the  outward  acts,  but  according  to  the 
inward  disposition  of  the  spirit.  To  God  alone  all  hearts  are 
open.  How  often  under  a  fair  outside  lie  concealed  passions 
wnioh  shun  the  light  of  day,  and  thoughts  that  disgust  the  pos- 
sessor no  less  than  they  would  surprise  the  world!  The  utmost 
that  a  human  observer  can  attain  to  is  to  ascert^n  of  any 
Other  how  far  he  is  exalted  in  point  of  outward  conduct ;  whilst 
the  truly  acceptable  qualities  of  contrition,  humility^  and  faith, 
can  never  be  discovered. by  the  eye  of  flesh. 

Instances. might  easily  be  produced  to  illustrate  the  miscluef 
which  would  ensue  if  such  a  power  of  discernment  were  im- 
parted to  man.  The  best  Christians  could  be  «no  longer  hum- 
ble if  they  found  all  others  worse,  than  themselves.  The  erring 
sinner  could  have  little  place  for  repentance,  if  shunned  and 
abandoned  by  the  righteous,  and  driven  to  the  society  o«Iy  of 
the  reprobate.  Son  would  be  divided  against  father;  brother 
against  brother ;  husband  against  wife — and  yet  it  would  be 
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bat  a  poor  tribute  of  ajBbotion  to  love  Jesus  Christ  more  than 
father  and  mother,,  and  brother,  and  husband,  and  wife,  if 
these  several  relations  be  not  first  afiectionately  belovedi  (p. 
63.)  . 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  may  derive  a  true  estimate 
of  Christian  liberality.  -  We  must  not  cast  ofi*  the  ties  of  nature 
except  on  some  )nost  urgent  necessity,  nor  even  de^n  ligbdy 
of  the  bonds  of  early  friendship,  though  formed  <m  other  prin* 
ciples  than  those  which  now  actuate  our  conduct.  In  these  we 
are  to  be  doubly  anxious  to  believe  all  things  and  to  hope  all 
things.  'But  in  forming  new  friendshipsj  and  extending  thi^ 
drcle  of  our  acquaintance,  we  may  exercise  discretion  and 
wisdom  in  the  furtherance  of  our  main  object. 

'  *'  Without  judging  harshly  or  pionouacing  sentence  on  any  penooi 
we  may  judge  favourably,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  all,  of  those  whom 
we  select  for  our  friends ;  we  may  pass  by  as  unsuitable  companions 
those  who,  according  to  human  appearances,  are  least  likely  to  be  help* 
mates  in  our  Christian  course,  we  may  choose  and  prefer  those  whose 
conversation,  pursuits  and  inclinations  appear  most  to  agree  with  our 
own  in  the  most  essential  point  of  human  character."    P.  69. 

Sermon  VJ.  touches  "  on  Scandals,"  (Rom.  xiv.  16,  17.) 
The  question  was  raised  amongst  the  earlv  Christians  whether 
or  no  it  were  lawful  to  eat  meats  which  had  been  offered 
to  idols ;  the  oriwcijofe  upon  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  in  the 
Solution  of  tne  doubt  is  worthy  of  attention  as  assisting  our 
present  enquiry.  He  assures  them  that  these  matters  are  of 
much  less  importance  than  they  would  attach  to  them.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink."  To  conceive  that  it 
is  of  any  vital  importance  what  food  we  eat  fx  wherewithal  we 
are  clothed,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  essence  of  our- holy  reli* 
gion.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  solve  many  questuma 
prevalent  in  the  present  day,  with  respect  to  the  lawfiilness  of 
particidar  employments  or  amusements.  The  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  consist  in  those  things  about  which  such  anxiety,  is 
manifested ;  but  in  the  internd  principles  of  **  riffhteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  This,  nowever,  is 
true  only  of  those  employments  and  amusements  which  are 
really  matters  of  indifference. 

''  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  live  in  such  a  round  of  society 
as  to  dissipate  the  attention  from  all  seriou!^  thoughts.  It  is  not  a 
mailer  of  indi€ferenee  to  frequent  places  of  amusement,  which,  owing 
to  the  oorruption  of  the  worU,  have  become  scenes  of  vice,  instead  of 
helpa*t»  sntdkctual  rekxati^i    It  is  not  a  matter  of  iBdifivreneeto 
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join  in  iH-nalored  eonvenatton,  in  cenmne  of  odben,  etdior  for  natnnl 
dsfiectsor  fiiulu  of  their  own  infinnily."    P.  81. 

The  following  passage  contains  a  just  account  of  the  regard 
due  to  the  sympathies  of  our  nature : 

**  Human  beings  ought  to  commnnicste  with  one  another  ihat 
cheerful  as  well  as  their  serious  feelings,  and  there  is  not  a  morepleit- 
ing  sight  to  a  reflecting  mind,  than  to  see  a  whole  party  happily  em* 
ployed  in  enlivening  cooYersation,  or  in  any  amusement  which  tends  to 
promote  kindly  feelings  and  temporary  good  spirits.  We  hsTe  all 
many  things  to  mourn  for,  many  things  to  make  us  serious ;  but  He 
who  has  formed  us  subject  to  such  strange  influences  of  sympathy,  has 
I  doubt  not,  intended  that  we  should  feel  them  in  pleasure  as  well  as 
in  pain,  and  takes  delight  in  beholding  them  exerted  for  the  diflusioa 
of  social  and  cheerful  enjoyment.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  enter  into  society,  and  to  contribute  towards  its  agree* 
abieness  according  to  the  powers  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased  with 
which  we  are  endowed."     P.  83. 

With  regard  to  particular  cases^  it  is  remarked^  that  as  it  is  a 
positive  duty  to  enter  into  the  cheerfulness  of  society^  so  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  it^  which  are  in  themselves  indifierent; 

**  The  same  object  is  promoted  by  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  refined  conversation  of  the  educated ;  by  the  healthful 
sports  of  the  village  green,  and  the  more  gende  exercises  of  the  shel- 
tered mansion ;  by  poetry,  by  music,  and  in  some  cases  by  dancing. 
.....  It  matters  little^  when  people  meet  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation, 
whether  they  talk,  or  play,  or  sing,  or  dance,  or  enjoy  each  amusement 
in  agreeable  succession;  each  may  derive  pleasure  according  to  his 
taste.  But  it  matters  much  whether  they  are  envious,  malicious,  selfish, 
proud,  and  worldly-minded,  and  these  are  qualities  not  formed  at 
the  pnrty  assembled,  bat  brought  thither ;  not  to  be  cured'  by  staying 
ajray,  but  by  inward  struggles  when  there,  and  earnest  prayer  in  re- 
tirement."   P.  84. 

The  Sermon  concludes  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  Christian 
family  in  their  cheerful  though  unfashionable  retirement,  and 
a  caution  concerning  the  necessity  of  exchanging  some  of  our 
faidifierent  amusements  for  others,  if  we  find  that  those  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cause  our  weak  brethren  to 
offend. 

.  Our  limits  have  not  permitted  us  to  notice  the  third  Sermon 
*'  On  Charity  ;"  the  fifth  "  On  the  Communion  of  Saints ;"  or 
the  seventh  "  On  Humility."  If  our  author  has  reason  to 
believe  that  these  discourses  have  beea  effisctual.  towjurds  the 
attainment  of  the  object  proposed  (see  note  5,)  he  mtist  enjoy 
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a  Bftftslkction  fke  greater  than  could  be  affiirded  by  any  Goin« 
mendation  of  ours.    Had  we  not  been  confronted  with  ima- 
gratifying  fect^  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  express  m 
opinion  that  the  style  was  perhaps  somewhat  more  didactic 
than  would  be  Ukely  to  obtain  influence  with  a  mind  in  the 
peculiar  state  of  that  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Tkought, 
deep,  intense^  and  involved,  proceeding  in  neglect  of  somefitn- 
damental  truth,  is  the  character  of  a  diseased  and  melancholy 
mind.    Laborious  minuteness  of  investigation  wasted  upon' 
small  portions  and  subdivisions  of  truth,  is  the  error  of  a  mind  < 
naturally  feeble  or  weakened  by  morbid  habits.    The  greater 
part  of  the  truths  propounded  in  these  discourses,  are,  if  we 
Uiistake  not,  too  large  and  too  important  for  such  a  mind  at 
once  to  admit  or  to  work  upon :  a  friend,  however,  who  would, 
supply  by  word  of  mouth  those  minor  trains  of  reasoning  which; 
must  have  been  ofien  called  for,  would  in  a  ereat  measure  re-*, 
move  the  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  friend.. 
was  at  hand.    The  framework  of  the  discourses  is  sound  and 
substantial ;  the  views  which  they  develope  we  believe  to  be* 
correct  and  gcripturial ;  and  should  they  be  the  means  of  turn- 
ing  but  one  Christian  soul  from  a  state  of  inactive  devotion  to 
habits  of  useful  and  salutary  exertion,  their  effect  will  surely  be 
acceptable  to  the  great  Master,  by  whom  certain  talents  have 
been  entrusted  to  us  for  increase  and  improvement. 


Two  Disccurses  vpon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  preached  m 
the  Parish  Ckuireh  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.    By  the  Rbt.  H.  BLUKTt 

'  A.M.  Curate  of  Chelsea,  laie  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Vicar  of  Clare,  Suffolk.  l9mo.  Pp.  48.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Rivingtons* 

We  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  this  production.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  often  discussed,  and  many  treatises  are  published 
upon  it — ^but  we  know  of  none  that  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blunt,  to  enforce  attention  to  a 
duty  than  which  none  is  more  imperative,  or  more  influential 
upon  after  conduct.  The  author  writes  like  one,  who  has.  stu- 
died the  Book  of  Life,  and  the  tablet  of  the  human  heart.  H& 
Feasonawith  all  the  force  of  a  Christian  divine^  and  makes  hia 
appeals  in  the  affectionate  and  earnest  language  of  a  pious  pa« 
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rich  priest;  Had  thetepage*  been  put  togetharin  tlie  ftmnof 
ft  Inct;  and  not  as  sermoiMt  we aie  of  ofimion  that  the  Sodety 
fern  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  would  have  dpne  weU  to 
admit  them  in  its  catalogue. 

:  The  arrangement  of  the  Sermons  is  as  foIlows-^—The  Insti:- 
ttrtioncf  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — Its  obligi^oa 
aa  a  commemoratiTe  rite— And  a  mean  of  grace. 

'  The  ftrst  commences  by  shewing,  that  this  Sacrament  was 
instituted  in  ^e  place  of  the  Jewish  Passover^  which  wa^  in- 
dbpensably  binding  upon  all..  It  theo  explains  the  nature  of 
the  ordinance^  and  speaks  of  its  simplicity  and  solemnity  in  the 
following  passage. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  my  br€l;tiren,  to  imagine  anV  thing  more 
simple,  and  yet  more  solemn  and  affecting. '  The  worid  we  dwell  in 
surrounds  us  with  objects  of  sense;  and  so  gross  and  material  are 
we,  even  in  our  highest  imaginations  and  finest  feelings,  that  we  re- 
q;pire,  even  in  Religion  itself,  something  tangible,  something  that  the 
eye  may  see,  and  the  hands  handle,  and  the  thoughts  rest  upon,  and 
^e  heart  recur  to,  with  accurate  and  well-defined  feelings.  This  may 
account  for  the  necessity  of  some  ^  outward  and  visible  sign  ;"  and  if 
any  were  necessary,  none  most  certainly  could  better  have  supplied 
this  necessity,  than  the  institution  before  us ;  so  sin^ple,  that  nothing 
but  the  darkened  imagination  of  the  Papist  could  pervert  and  misun- 
derstand it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  lofty  import,  that  angels 
themselves  might  desire  to  look  into  its  deep  mysteries  ;  and  so  affect- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  its  continual  recurrence,  the  heart  of  the 
true  worshipper  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  seldom  partaken  of 
these  consecrated  symbols  of  his  Saviour's  love,  without  a  tear  or  a 
sigh."     P.  11. 

On  the  universality  of  its  obligation  Mr.  Blunt  delivers  him- 
self with  equal  effect. 

J  .  .  . 

It  is  in  this  lights  as  obligatory  upon  Christians,  that,  it  appesis  to 
mef  thp  Sacram^t  of  |he  Lord's  Supper  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
We  look  at  it  as  a  privilege,  or  perhaps  as  a  duty  binding  upon  parti* 
cular  persons,  ana  at  particular  seasons  ;  but  we  do  not  look  at  it  as 
that  wbich  the  Cfospel  roost  certainly  des.cribesit  to.  he,  an  universal, 
an  absolute,  ah  imperious  command.  The  words  of  the  text  were  spo- 
ken to  all  the  disciples,  all  were  admitted  to  his  table  (with  perha^is  the 
single  exception  of  the  traitor,  and  even  that  exception  is  qjuestiqiiable), 
.though  our  Lord  well  knew  that  .Peter  wojuld  that  very  night  deny 
Him,  and  that  all  woul^  forsake  Him,  and  fly.  -  We  liave  seen  diat 
this  sacred  Institution  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Passover: 
How  let  us  for  a  moment  observe  the  strictness  with  whidh  an  attend* 
ance  upon  tliat  solemn  foait  was  exacted.  We  read^  in  tlie  ninth  chap- 
ter of  ^Numbers — *  And  the  Lord.^pake  unto  Moaes,  iaying^  Speak 
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unto  the  cbildteii  of  bmell  MTiiig,  If  alky  man  otfatf  or  of  foiir  pos^ 
terity,  «baU  be  undean  by  jriea9on  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  in  a  journey 
afar  off,  yet  he  shall  keep  tJiQ  Paasover  unto  the  Lord:  but  the  mad 
that  is  cl^aOi.aod  19  not.  on. a  journey,. «and  forbeareth.to  keep  the 
faasiov^,  evea  theaaxne  soul  shall  be, cut  ofFfVoso  aniOng  hispcfopl^  : 
because  he  brought  not  the  offering  of  the  Lord,  in  His;  appointed  sea^ 
son,  thatjnaift  &hiall  bear,  bin  sin.'  I  tru^t  I  $haU  not  beinisunderstoodi 
in  referrjng'  to  this  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ; 
I  do  i|ot  intend  .to  apply  it  literally  to  the  Sacrament;  I  do  not  meaa 
to  say  that  the  qases  are  strictly  analogous ;  thai 'We  are  to  compare 
^e  blefise^  liberty  of  the  Gospel  with  the  heaVy  bondage  of  the  law ; 
but  I  suggest  it  for  your  own  reflection  with  thi^  single  observation  : 
both  the$e  .services  were  instituted  by  the  saitoe 'God,  and  the  same 
God  shall  h^teafter. take  cagnitooce  bf  thti  intentional  nc^ect  cf  thein.; 
Suxely,  then,  although  the  Jewish  law.  was  written  in  letters  of  bloody 
and  the  Christian  dispensation  is  inscribed  with :the  beams  of  mercy,  the 
distance  betiyeen  the^i  can  scarcely  be  so  immeasurable,  that  the.  mU 
ful  neglect  of  the  one  should  be  followed  by  death  temporal  and&pirf* 
tual  (for  the  man  who  neglected  the  Passover  was  not  only  tobecutofl^ 
but  to  bear  his  sin),  and  yet  the  neglect  of  the  other,  though  it  may  be 
wilful,  intentional,  afid  unrepented  of,  shall  be  overlooked  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  as  too  trifling  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  AU 
mighty,  and  too  venial  to  have  deserved  (lis  displeasure.  Upon  th^ 
subject  of  the  obligation  of  this  greajt  duty,  I  shall  only  add  one^mor^ 
observation, — that  in  our  Church  Catechism  we  flnid  no  distinction 
whatever  made  between  the  necessity  of  the  Lord's  Supper*  They  are 
declared  to  be  the  only  two  Sacraments  which  Christ  ordained  in  His 
Church ;  and  both  are,  without  distinction,  pronounced  to  be  '  getie* 
rally  necessary  to  salyation/ "'  P.  13.     .  ,     . 

The  author  is  deeply  impressive^  when  he  touches  upon  the 
manner,  in  which  Christ  is  to  be  remembered.' 


««      ^     f  ^ 


^Aa  earnestly  then  as  we  call  upon  you  to  present  yourselves  at  the 
table  of  PM^.^I^^y  ?o  earnestly  do  we  beseech  you  to  come  not  thidi«r 
without  these  fedings,  or  at  least  without  a  sihcere  and  heartfelt  de* 
sire  to  pqane^ath^in  ;  for  if  they  are  absent,  the  ordinance  is  deprived 
of  its  Uf<^y  its.^ul,  ita.  ben^tS.  Untesa  yotf  canr  thus  remembi£r 
Chriat,  it ,  ceases, .in  &ct,  tp. be  an  ordinance  sp^ifically  .Chri^an.  If 
for  exa^kple).  you  remember  Christ  as  a.Prdpfiet^  there  is.nodnng  sp^ 
cific^lly  Chr^tian  in  thi^  The.  Mahclfnetan  could  isonnDinitioiisly  joSn 
with,  youy  wd.  allow  him  a  ratik  second  to  noh^  but  the  Arabian impoi^ 
tcfn  If  ^ou  remember  Him  as  the  greatest  of  all'  .ProfllietSr'as  l^e 
Messiah^  atlU  even'  thid  does  not  ex^d  the  limits  to/wfaidi  ihe  m* 
scriptur^  Unitarian  willrei^lily  accoiApan^.  foil  ;-^if  foh  go  b^yOnd 
all  this,  ai»<iprono)^j?il  with  your  lips  th^  great  etfemkl  truth,  t&aH  ;^an 
are  willing  jto  r<Wf  mbar  Him  As  '  Jesua,  the  Soil  of  the  miMt  ^gk  Oodi^ 
the jl^vila  |h^m«idYe4..blve  been  unable  to  jcloie  tJbehrjeyes  toH" ' 
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htik  fev»  fitniad  ytm^  fai  dM  very  woids  of  diit  ooBfttmon,  and  in 
dMir  9K9m  of  daffcaew,  at  iIm  pwieiit  koufy  and  thronglioat  a  mnen- 
bkeiMttly»  wil  tli«snaMraberHnD»  when  they  have  been  coniigned, 
bjr  His  lUNSfiBf  juaticty  to  *  the  blaeknees  of  darkness  for  ever/ 
*^  Butt  my  Christian  l»relhfen»  we  call  upon  you  in  this  ordii 
so  espeeiaUy  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  own  ordinance,  to  have  your 
thoof^its  and  heart  filled  with  the  remembrance  of  all  Hebaadone  and 
saffiSed  fi>r  you;  to  remember  Him^  not  only  as  a  Frophet,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  ProoketSy  but  as  your '  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;'  not 
oidy  aa  the  Son  of  Ood,  but  as  that  Sony  who  left  the  bosom  of  his 
Father  for  you,  and  for  your  salvation ;  who  lived  for  you,  laboured 
for  you,  dira  for  you;  rose  again  for  you,  and  now  for  ever  makes  in* 
terooBsion  for  you,  before  God.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  ask 
you  to  remember  Christ  in  this  hofy  ordinance,  as  a  friend,  as  the  best 
and  dearest  inend  you  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have ;  the  cmly  one  who 
ever  sacrificed  His  life  for  you,  or  who^  by  "^Kh  a  sacrifice,  coatdhave 
obtained  so  gbrioos  a  result  as  your  samtioBi  and  eternal  felicity." 
P.£l. 

The  second  Sennm  considers  the  advantages  ofiered  to  die 
faMifidcommonieant — ^the  feelings  with  which  all  partakers 
ahottld  present  themselves  before  these  high  and  holy  myste- 
ries;— and  the  influence  which  a  devout  participation  of  them 
should  produce  upon  future  behaviour. 

The  subject  of  the  real  presence^  is  discussed  with  consider- 
able judgment. 

-  **  We  ard  told  then  expressly,  that  the  benefits  of  which  we  lure  par- 
takers in  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  the  '  strengthening  and  refireshing 
of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;'  and  we  are  forther  as- 
sured,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  (that  is,  spiritually  '  taken  and  received')  by  the  foithfol 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  from  the  very  night 
on  which  this  Supper  was  instituted,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago^  be- 
lieved  in  the  real  prtHnce  of  Christ  in  this  His  ordinance,  not  indeed 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  Communicants ; 
and  when  Protestants  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
die  monstrous  absurdity  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  bread  sod 
wine,  a  fiction  unheard  of  until  seven  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
they  were  too  wise,  or,'  I  should  rather  say,  they  were  too  well  direct- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  iSiith,  to  deny  the  essential  fact,  for  die  sake  of 
discreditiag  the  error  whidi  ignorant  and  superstitious  men  had  boih 
iqpon  it.  'rhey>  therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood,  clung  firmly  and  fiuthfully  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord, 
and  dechured  their  belief  that  the  faithful  Communicant  did  *  veritr 
and  indeed'  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood,  in  a  spnrhiB! 
manner,m-this  His  ordinance.  Thus,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in;  His  name,  and  at  his  table,  th«  Divine  Blaster  of  the  fossi 
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IB  Iittntelf  pees^ntf  tO'pour  t^r^^iim  Mteamgi  of  lyb^gfwe  upMiiiem  r 
to  noumbllietr  fkitk;  toinenMe  their  k^e;  to  luld  cOBiimnBy  tol 
their  hope,  by. tiiewfredi  coafinnations  of  theaierey  of  God  the F^-" 
tfaer,  through  his  beloved  Son ;  whiles  like  the  gentle  dew  from  h^yea 
upon  the  thirsty  ground,  shedding  new  life  and  vigour  oyer  the  lan- 
guid face  of  the  creation,  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fall 
thus  abundantly  upon  the  prepared  and  joyfully  expecting  heart  of  the 
believer.'*    P.  «8. 

Every  body  must  be  pleased  with,  the  tone  of  Christian  re- 
buke in  which  the  author  speaks  of  those  who  absent  them- 
selves from  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

"  God  forbid  that  when  His  servants  earnestly  and  affectionately 
exhort  you,  '  as  you  love  your  own  salvation,  to  be  pQrtakers  of  this 
holy  Communion,'  though  there  may  (and,  I  fear,  will)  be  found  many 
who  from  different  motives  are  content  '  to  go  their  way,'  that  there 
should  be  one  weak  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  '  make  light  of  Hia 
invitation,  *  who  speaketh  from  Heaven.-'     I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
there  are  few  in  any  congregation  who  thus  act ;   few  who  turn  their 
backs  upon  this  solemn  ordinance,  and  exclude  themselves  &om  its  high 
privileges  and  unspeakable  benefits,  with  a  feeling  either  of  unmeaning 
levity,  characteristic  only  of  a  mind  which  cannot  reason,  or  of  a  heart 
which  has  ceased  to  feel,  or  who,  in  a  spirit  of  proud  defiance,  throw 
back  the  offers  of  mercy  to  Him  who  makes  them  ;  few  who  can  be- 
hold their  fellow-Cliristians  advancing  humbly  and  faithfully  to  the 
table  of  their  Lord,  to  eat  and  drink  with  Him  now  during  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage,  that  they  may  be  strengthened  and  refreshed  for 
their  onward  journey,  and  can  turn  from  them  with  a  smile  or  a  sneer^ 
and  yet  profess  a  belief  in  this  Saviour,  and  conclude  every  petition 
they  have  offered  up  this  day  in  His  house,  for  pardon  of  sin  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation,  *  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
No.     Unfavourably  as  the  Bible  and  as  daily  (experience  teach  us  ta 
think  of  the  heart  of  fallen  man,  we  cannot  believe  this:  whatever 
may  be  the  reasoning  with  which  men.satisfy  their  minds  for  the  neg- 
J£ct  of  so  positive  a  duty,  and  with  which  they  in  some  indescribable 
manner  evade  its  force,  we  should  be  loth 'to  believe  that  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Church,  and  as  constant  worshippers  within  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  our  God,  you  ever  quitted  these  walls  in  such  a  spirit, 
or  with  feelings  such  as  these :  we  rather  believe  (unwiUingly  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  feeling  would  be  wrung  from  you)  that 
yoUy  who  invariably  neglect  this  important  duty,  have  seldom  IcA  this 
sacred  temple  upon  a  Sacrament-day,  without  some  feeling  of  r^pret^ 
however  slight  and  however  transitory,  that  you  were  evading  a  com- 
mand which  you  were  expected  to  observe ;  that  you  were  excluding 
yourself  from  benefits  of  which  you  might  be  a  partaker ;  that  you 
were  treating  with  indifference  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  diat  UeMed 
Redeemer  upon  whom*  as  a  Christian,  you  must  have  fixed  JHM>r  every 
hope  ofdeliverance  from  hell|  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven."  P«  93. 
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•  The  fast  pmigfe  of  ihm  iMdnd  Smomhi  i»  ao  doquendy 
touchingy  that  we  would  fidn  peieuade  our  readers  to  refer 
thenwelTes  to  the  original,  from  which  it  is  tranacribedy  as  to  a 
•omposition  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  coming  warm  from 
the  heaft  of  a  miriistet  of  Chiist,  who  is  anxiously  aliye  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  flock. 
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I.  A  Short  Letter  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  reported  m- 
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9,  Observations  on  the  BiU  rune  in  progress  through  Farliamemip  ta  «t^ 
•   port  of  the  Spiritual  authority  of  tkeCkurek  of  Rome.    By  a  Semm 

MenAer  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     8vo.     Pp.89,     le.     Qzfiyid. 

Parker.  1825. 
4.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Calthorpe  containing  some  observations  on  what  kes 
'  occurred  relative  to  the  Roman. Catholic  Bill:  with  an  AppeaSs* 
r  By 0 dayman.  8vo.  Pp.49.  Is.  London.  Hatchard.  1825- 
4.  Taxatio  PapaUs  ;  being  an  aeeoysd  of  the  Tax-boohs  of  the  Uniiei 
'   Church  and  Court  of  Modern  Rome;  or  of  the  Tax^e  canceUana 

Apostolicce  et^  Taias  sacra  pemlentiariiC  ApostoliccB.    By  Eraaauxp^ 
\  /jt^.«  .  8vo...  Pp.  63.    2f.  6(1..    London,     Rivingtons.     \%%B. 
6*.  An  Authentic  Review  of  the  Prindplest  Measures^  and  Designs  <^ 

the^  CiUhoHc  Association ;  recommended  to  the  serious  attenHom  of  the 
■  PrMestants  of  Great  Bri^un  and  Ireland^  the  British  Gavenuneait 

and  Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.    By  Amieus  HUermem, 

Trirdty  College,  Dublin.    8vo.    Pp.  68.    its,    London.     Eedes; 

1825. 
7..  The  Bible  prohibited  J  a  Dialogue  between  a  Roman  CathoKe 
:    0nd  a  Roman  Catholic, Layman.    12iBQr    Pp.24.    4«£r 
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8.  PfoofB  Hita  die  Half  Cammmimkm both  -IMkm^ti admM^kred  to 
the  Laity  within  the  Parish  ofNorham  and  Diocese  of  Durham^  brfore 
the  Reformation.  A  Letter  to  the  Honourabk  asid  Right  Re^ierend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  By  James  Raine»  Rector  ofMeUoi^ 
8yo.     Pp.  16.     Is,    London.    Rivingtons,     16^5. 

9.  The  Word  of  God  weighed  against  the  Commandments  of  Men^  in 
Six  Controversial  Letters ;  between  the  Rev,  C,  Otway,  A.B,^  Curate 
of  Lucan^  and  the  Rev,  M.  M,^  formerly  a  Protestant  Student  of 
Trinity  College,  but  now  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  8vo.  Pp.  59. 
2s.  ed.    Dublin.    Curry.     18£5. 

10.  Catholic  Emancipation^  calmly  considered,  8vd.  Pp.  22«  Is* 
London.    Rivjngtons*     1825* 

It  is  npt  consistent  with  the  plan  .of  our  work,  or  by  any  means 
according  to  our  custom  to  string  together  a  certain  number ^f 
titles  mcirely  for  the.purpose  of  appending  to  them  a  dissertation 
of  our  own  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  generally  relate;  nor 
shall  we  do  ^o  in  the  present  instance.  The  unusual  fecundity 
of  the  preQ$  produced  by  the  intense  interest  felt  throughout 
the  couQtry  while  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
pending  in  Parliaqienti  compels  us  to  this  mode  of  re^sfering 
the  character  and  objects  of  the  several  minor  publication^ 
which  hare  fallen  in  our  way,  while  our  pages  have  been  largely 
devoted,  to  tibegi^terj  iM^d,  in  some  instances  highly  importanti 
works  written  on  various  branches  of  the  same  question*^ 

The.  Pamphlets,  we  have  enumerated,  have  the  same  end  in 
view — to  withstand  any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Car 
tholics.  We  will  endeavour  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  exhibit 
the  leading  arguments  of  each. 

I.  The  first  is  (as  .it  professes  to  be)  a  short  Letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the.  proposed  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland.    Let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

•  •  ♦ 

"  Suffer  me  now  (he  says)  to  finish  these  remarks,  with  recapitulat-» 
ing  the  reasons,  which  ought  to  induce  your  noble  Hou9e  to. oppose  the 
grant  we  are  contemplating.  First,  because,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  are,  what  we  have  heard  some  of  their  own  Countrymen  report 
them  to  he,  they  are  not.worthv  of  it.  Secondly  jf  they  .should  * 
he  entided  to  a  better  character,  still  it  is  inconsistent  to  concede  it  from 
a  religious  motive,  and  discreditable  to  offer  it  from  a  political  one. 
And  lastly,  because  it  will  be  inadequate  to  its  declared  object ;  for  in- 
stead of  cementing  the  interests  of  both  countries  by  closer  bands  of 

*  We  have  numbered  the  Pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Artiefo 
in  order  that  oar  remarks  on  them  may  be  more  readilj  referred  to  their  re* 
•pectire  sali^ct. 
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frknddb^  fit  Umkmcf  is  to  foment  more  duuk  otnr  fn^pUoa  sai  iB- 

miese  propositions  are  supported  by  the  author  with  no  mean 
abffity,  and  with  every  appearance  of  sincere '  conviction  of 
liieir  vaKdity.  They  nuy  nevertheless  fail  to  convince  those 
who  do  not  think  that  much  turns  upon  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  At  any  rate  they  are  worth 
reading  by  those  who  would  understand  aU  the  bearings  of 
this  complicated  question. 

2.  The  title  of  the  second  work  will  fiimish  a  tolerably  just 
idea  of  its  contents.  .  If  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ean  ren- 
der so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Butler  is  in  some  respects^  so  com- 
pletely infatuated  in  this,  need  we  wonder  at  the  melaneholj 
history  of  its  follies  and  atrocities,  when  wicked  men  use  it  as 
an  instrument  to  debase  or  to  inflame  the  weak  ?     What  must 
he  think  of  his  readers  (bis  Protestant  readers  at  least)  when 
he  cravely  proposes  such  a  question  as  this?    Has  England 
jgatned  by  the  Reformation  in  temporal  happiness — inmrittui 
wisdom — and  by  a  general  improvement  i»  morale?    There  is 
hardly  an  intelligent  child  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  not  the 
inisfortnne  to  be  bred  in  Bfr*  B.'s  faitnt  who  could  not  readif 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  sinp^ularly  silly  demand  ?    b 
Kbarty  preferable  to  slavery?    Is  light  mote  derirable  tbsa 
darkness  ?    Is  it  agreeable  to  live  nmler  the  dominioD  of  ty* 
ranny  so  monstrous,  and  cruelty  so  barbarous,  aa  to  be  otteriy 
hicredible;  were  not  the  proofs  of  them  too  glaring  to  be 
doubted,  preserved  in  an  unbroken  series  of  history  for  many 
ages,  and  continued  down  to  our  own  tunes  ?    These  are  in 
other  words  the  question  which  Mr.  Butler  (soberly  as  it 
should  seem)  proposes  for  discussion.    But  he  ia  nKve  se* 
riously  answered  in  this  well  written  letter  ''  by  a  true  Catho- 
lic," in  an  appeal  to  the  great,  visible,  and  growing  improre- 
taent  which  this  country   has  undergone  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.    And  whether  the  Reformation  is  to  be  consmered 
as  the  cause  of  this  alteration,  or  as  the  effect  of  that  ezceUeDt 
apirit,  which  has  long  been  the  characteristic  of  this  free,  intel- 
ligent, and  industrious  community ;  in  either  case  it  proves  the 
incompatibility  of  the  domination  of  popery,  with  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  is  attainable  by  states,  which  have  thrown 
off  its  degrading  and  paralyziBg  yoke.    If  this  needed  snv 
confirmation,  it  ia  abniwant^  suppued  by  the  reference  which 
is  here  triumphantly  made  to  the  past  and  preacnt  condWoB  of 
France,  Spam,  and  Italy ;  as  contrasted  eitiier  with  diis  or 
other  Protestant  ffoveminents.    We  recommend  it  as  an  exer- 
cise for  Mr.  Butler's  ingenuity  to  shew  if  he  can,  rither  that 
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the  Bubiects  of  ih^  RMian  Cathalic  states  al«  not  infbiior  to 
those  of  Protestant  kingdoms,  in  civilization^  in  morals,  in  liap« 
piness ;  or  if  he  cannot  do  this,  to  prove  that  the  difference  is 
not  to  be  attributed  mainly  or  entirely,  to  the  depressing,  influx 
ence  of  that  religion  to  which  he  is  so  zealously  attached^ 
Till  he  has  done  this,  we  must  agree  with  his  sensifaiey  and  not 
unfriendly  correspondent,  who  thus  addresses  him : 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  sur- 
prise  amongst  those  who  have  long  known  you,  that  you  should  have 
had  the  boldness  virtually  to  invite  us  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  the  highest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
this  great,  free,  ani  enlightened  nation  ! ! !  That  is,  in  plain  English, 
modestly  to  hope,  that  fifteen  millions  of  souk  shoiUd  embrace -th^ 
worship  of  about  five  millions  of  their  fellow*subjects,  of  whom  (thanks 
to  their  priests)  the  far  greater  portion  may  be  classed -among  the  most 
ignorant  population  of  Europe." 

S.  The  next  pamphlet  for  our  review,  presents  itself 
under  the '  formidable  circumstances  of  being  written  ''  by  a 
Senior  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  and  of  bein^ 
printed  **  at  the  University  press,"  matters  to  which  we  are 
disposed  to  pay  every  respect.  But  may  we  be  excused,  not? 
withstanding,  if  we  remark  that  its  title-page  is  somewhat  im* 
posing  in  more  senses  than  one  ?  For  it  styles  the  Bill,  then 
in  progress  through  Parliament  "  A  Bill  in  support  of  the  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  whereas  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  the  pamphlet,  we  have  its  true  title,  namely,' 
"  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications 
under  which  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
bour." After  this  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the  writer,  we 
were  not  much  surprised  to  find,  that  although  by  no  means 
deficient  in  ability,  he  discovers  rather  more  zeal  tnan  discre- 
tion. For  instance,  he  thus  examines  and  comments  upon 
"  the  oath,  now  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  former  de-; 
clarations." 

'^  I  do  declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  tcay 
'  temporal'  or  *  civil '  jurisdiction,  (observe  the  epithets  inserted)  power, 
superiority,  or  pre-eminence,"  (the  word  ^  authority'  is  ingeniously 
omitted)  **  direcdy  or  indirectly  within  this  realm.'  Here  we  see 
the  cloven  foot.  No  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  !  Of  course  not. 
No  child  could  dream  of  it.  Who  could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome  either  hath  of  ought  to  have,  any  tempo^ 
ral  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power, .  or  pre-eminence  ?  Yet  by  thfe  inge^ 
nious  omission  of  one  word  in  the  oadi  pteseribed  by  this  bill,  the 
temporal  authority  seems  to  be-conceded.  -      . .  .  -  «< 


Surely,  inere  all  tiie  akhns  abbot  the  Cfttholic^tiestloii  as 
groundless  as  this,  they  must  speedSy  subside.  What  tempo* 
ral  authorUy  can  that  man  have,  who  has  neither  jurUAcHom, 
power,  euperioriitff  or  pre^eminenee?  What  is  authority  that 
cannot  be  exerdsed  I  And  how  can  it  be  exercised  but  by  law 
or  by  farce  i    But  where  there  is  neither  jurisdiction  nor 

Eower,  there  is  neither  legal  nor  forcible  energy.  This  appre- 
ension,  therefore,  seems  to  be  idle  in  the  extreme.  But -there 
are  others  in  the  pamphlet  ecjuaUy  Tisionary,  which  we  think 
^ill  strike  the  reader  upon  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  it. 

4.  The  Letter  to  Lord  Caltfaorpe  is  an  earnest  expastola* 
tion  with  his  Lordship  upcm  the  support  wilich  hd-  has^ven 
in  Parliament  to  the  claims  of  the  Gatholies  ;*  wUch  the  author 
is  unftble  to  reconcile  with  his  exerticms  upon  other  occasioiis 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  especially  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Bible  Society.  It 
is  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
policy  and  expediency  as  of  a  religious  character.  We  cannot, 
nowever,  enter  into  his  arguments  on  this  point,  but  will  no* 
tice  one  observation  of  some  weight,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  appendix,  and  which  is  taken  from  another  pamphlet. 
"  The  Roman  Catholics,"  it  is  said,  '^  have  no  right  tomake 
or  to  administer  laws  for  Protestants,  so  lone  as  they  are  them- 
selves in  all  their  actions,  and  of  course  would  be  in  their  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  functions,  the  implicit  instruments  of 
Ml  irresponsible  power." 

5.  The  next  work  under  our  consideration  is  thus  intro* 
duced  to  our  notice : 

*'  In  the  whole  compass  of  literature  there  scarcely  exists  any  book, 
or  set  of  books,  more  curious,  and,  for  several  reasons  and  purposes, 
more  important  in  themselves ;  more  numerous  in  edidoos,  and  less 
concealed,  for  some  time  after  their  first  appearance,  and  more  rare  of 
occurrence  in  modern'  ^es  j  more  indispensahle  and  profitable  to 
fheir  real  parent,  who  yet  most  positively  and  earnestly  disowns  his 
progeny,  certainly  with  good  and  obvious  reaspn,  but  in  defiance  of 
undeniable  proof  of  filiation ;  and,  finally,  of  which  the  accounts,  with 
tlie  means  of  being  much  otherwise,  are  more  defective,  confus^,  er- 
roneous, and  unsatisfactory,  than  those  extant  of  the  books  bearin?* 
i^  substance,  tl|e  title  of  Taxse  CanceUariae  Apostolicae,  and  Taxs 
Sacrae  Paenitentiarisb  Apostolicae." 

Then  follows  a  history,  which  has  not  been  d^awn  up  with- 
out considerable  labour  aAd  research,  of  these  Tszie,  which 
are  no  other  than,  tables  of  the  prices  at  which  the  holy  See 
formerly  granted  indulgence  to  commit,  or  pardon  for  barinf 
committed,  every  vice  oJr  crime,  which  the  most  corrupted 
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human  imagination  can  concdve.  Whether  it  was  tiecesdaiy 
for  any  practical  purpose,  to  revive  the  recollection  of  these 
almost  forgotten  and  most  infamous  instruments,  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  they  are  now  in  use,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
doubt.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  that  h^ 
is  perfectly  convinced  of  their  genuineness ;  and  that  he  gives 
these  strong  reasons  for  drawing  the  public  attention  to  them : 

"  How  far,'*  he  says,  "  and  how  long  this  system  of  iniquity,  and 
these  flagitious  records  lasted,  and  whether  they  are  even  ye^' totally 
extinct  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  But  the  preceding  detail  and 
observations  upon  it  are-  calculated  to  attain,  and  were  designed  to 
attain  the  following  objects.  First,  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
evidence,  by  which  the  fact,  scarcely. credible  or  conceiyable,  is  sub- 
3tantiated»  that  a  society  professing  itself  to  be,  not  only  a  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  pure  and  undefined  Saviour  of  the  Woiid,  but  the 
only  trqe  Church,  should  principally  distinguish  herself — ^not  by  her 
sanctity,  not  by  freedom  from  sin,  not  even  by  moderate  offences,  but, 
by  her  enormous  exactions,  by  her  profligate  venality,  by  her  insa- 
tiable rapacity,  and  above  all,  by  that  wisdom  fronLbeneath,  which  has 
enabled  her,  with  the  most  unprincipled  dexterity  and  success,  bo  to 
siccommodate  and  subdue  religion  to  every  variety  and  degree  of 
buman  vitiosity,  that  the  sins  of  men  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro« 
ductive  sources  of  her  unfathomable  revenue. 

'^  Another  object  is,  to  show  that  the  reformation  of  those  Churches, 
who  withdrew  from  the  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and  disdpline,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  asserted  tlieir  own  independence,  was  neither 
unnecessary,  nor  unjustifiable. 

**  Another  is,  to  offer  an  additional  inducement  to  those  who  belong, 
and  still  adhere,  tor  Rome,  with  a  simple  heart,  unconscious  of  her. 
abominations,  many  of  them,  individually,-  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
for  whom  bur  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  they  may  be  isaved— 
to  reflect  upon  the  character  ^nd  acts  of  this  Babylon,  this  deceiver 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth :  and  to  withdraw  from  her  society,  that 
they  may  not  be  overtaken  by  her  plagues ;  ^and  thus  effect  for  them- 
selves the. only  real  emancipation  from  a  real  and  most  degrading,  as 
well  as  oppressive,  slavery. 

**  The  last  object  is,  with  unfeigned  thankfulness  for  our  emancipa- 
tion, as  Protestants,  that  we  become  more  firmly  established  in  our 
liberty,  and  in  a  stedfast  and  vigorous  resolution,  in  dependence,  per- 
sonally, upon  divine  grace  and  a  favouring  Providence,  to  guard 
against  and  resist  to  the  utmost,  every  attempt,  of  every  kind,  to  re- 
instate a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  Church  in  power,  of  which  she  knows 
but  one  use — a  Church  (and  in  that  we  comprehend  the  court  with 
'which  she  is  inseparably  united)  which,  for  her  heresies,  barbarities, 
blasphemy,  and  pollutions,  shameless  and  avowed,  almost  deserves,  in 
allusion  to  her  own  arrogant  assumption,  and  with  the  variation  which 
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tnu  iMjQiicii  to  b6  icgwded  m  a  QbiwIji^   if  a  dnuriJi  li  4  sd 
not,  mtliery  a  otngf^gation  of  malignmfi    mfrm  qaan  bcbo  oIth 

0M  potest* 

&  The  sixth  of  these  detenmned  aasuilte  upon  the  CalhoBci, 
is  a  somewhat  declamatory  perfonnanoe,  directed  agaimt 
that  Association  which  was  wisely  put  down  hy  Paifiameot  k 
the  last  sessi<Mi;  and  which,  we  donht  not,  will  be  e&dnaDy 
fepressedy  tmder  whatsoever  dfiiomin«ti<Mi,  and  in  whstera 
diagoisey  it  may  re«appear.  To  those  who  have  yet  to  be 
convinDedy  the  pamphlet  affords  abondant  eridenoe  of  the  tsr- 
bcdbenty  insolent^  and  inflammatory  sfHrit  o{  the  leaders  of  ik 
Catholics :  the  O'Connell's,  the  O'Gormans,  ttid  die  Oidi,- 
the  Doylesy  the  O'Reillys,  and  die  Dromgoles; — mo!,  pnii* 
enlarly  the  first,  who  appear  to  us  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  Ae 
cause  which  they  pretend  to  support;  and  who,  we  teriljbe- 
fieve,  are  chiefly  inst%ated  by  the  miserable  vanity  of  dno 
occupying  a  share  of  pubfic  attention  bodi  in  y^wglamil  and 
Ireland,  which,  in  no  other  way,  diey  could  possibfy  coramand. 

7.  The  next  Tract  in  our  list  professes  to  be  a  IMal<^ae  b^ 
tweena  Roman  Catholic  Priest  and  a  Roman  Catholic  I^jnun. 
The  subject  is  die  partial  or  total  prohibition  of  die  use  of  the 
Bible  to  laymen,  in  which  the  arrogant  pretenaons  of  the  Papil 
Friesdiood  are  maintained,  on  the  one  side,  with  their  sccbs- 
tomed  insolence  and  bigotry ;  but  are  trinmphandy  refhted.  ot 
the  other,  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.  For  ex- 
ample,— ^the  Priest  says: 

"  The  Chiirdi,  I  affirm,  camiot  err ;  Jesus  Christ  dedaied  dnt  k 
would  always  be  with  her.  The  Priesthood  are  Uie  Qiurdi,  sad  ik 
tribaual  where  God  himself  presides.  He  speaks  to  yon  bj  tk 
mouths  of  her  pastors,  whom,  when  you  hear,  yon  hear  turn  *•" 

The  layman  replies, 

"  If  Ju4as,  one  of  the  twelve,  one  of  the  first  Chorcii,  proved 
unfidthful,  and  even  if  Peter  denied  Ins  Master,  after  Chriit  U 
prayed  over  him,  and  dedared  him,  as  you  interpret  the  Text,  ts  k 
the  rock  of  his  Church,  and  if  he  erred  again,  when  St.  Paul  'wil^ 
stood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  bhuned,'  GaL  n.  11.  sb^ 
the  successors  of  those  disciples  be  considered  less  fiJlible  thai  they, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  Christ's  express  sanctification  f  'Ssnctiff 
them  through  thy  truth,'  John  xvii.  17.  God  does  not  i^pear  to  hsn 
jpromised  to  exempt  any  men,  that  we  know  of,  firom  the  comnMSiht 
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of  error.  The  Patriarchs,  the  .Frophets»  the  Evangelists,  come  short 
of  perfection  in  practice,  precept,  and  doctrine*  Surely,  then,  il 
wotdd  become  you.  to  speak  with  the  same  humility  which  St.  Paul 
did.  *  What,  then,  ,are  we  better  than  they,'  Rom.  iii.  9.  and  to  permit 
us,  the  Laity«  to  have  recourse  to  the  written  Word  of  God,  as  an 
authority  which  cannot  err."  < 

If  the  question  were  only  respecting  the  pernicious  errors  ot 
the  Romish  Church,  this  unpretending  pamphlet,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  be  quite  decisive.  Were  there  not  so  many  com- 
petitors for  the  public  attention  of  more  imposing  appearance, 
this  little  champion  of  our  cause  would  not  pass  without  a 
large  share  of  notice. 

8.  The  eighth  pamphlet  has  only  an  indirect  relation  to  the 

i|uestion  of  Cathotic  Emancipation.  It  is  simply  to  prove, 
rom  very  ancient  records,  "  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Dean  apd  Chapter  of  Durham,"  an  isolated  fact :  viz.  **  thal| 
the  Holy  Communion,  in  both  kinds,  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered to  the  Laity  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Norham,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  previous  to  the  Reformation."  It  would 
naturally  be  thought  that  a  solitary  instance  of  this  kind  would 
be  any  thing  but  an  argument  that  such  was  the  general  prac- 
tice. A  Catholic  would,  of  course,  say,  exceptio  probed  re^ 
gulam^  But  Mr.  Raine,  the  author,  meets  the  mfficulty  in 
this  manner : 

"  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  that  there  is  no  other  Parish  Churcbi 
either  in  the  county  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  whose  yearly 
parochial  accounts,  antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  ii  is,  consequently,  not  too  much  to  presume^  that  Norham 
did  not  stand  alone  in  its  due  observance  of  our  blessed  Saviour* s  injunc* 
tion,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  this*  " 

How  weak  must  be  the  understanding  of  the  Catholic  Laity, 
in  general,  and  how  profound  the  artifice  of  its  priesthood,  when 
a  tenet  so  palpably  absurd  as  this,  of  the  denial  of  the  cup  to 
Laymen,  can  have  been  maintained  for  so  many  centuries  over 
so  many  millions  of  men  !  If  any  thing  could  justify  the  no* 
tion  that  miracles  have  not  ceased  in  their  Church,  this  strange 
fact  might  do  it. 

9.  The  next  Tract  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  production  of  the  Rev.  C.  Ottway,  Curate  of  Lucan. 
It  is  printed  at  Dublin,  and  is  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of 
the  state  of  the  press  in  that  capital,  being  full  of  typogra- 
phical blunders,  and  errors  in  punctuation,  it  presents  what, 
we  should  hope,  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  namely,  a  controversy 
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with  one  who  was  **  formerly  a  Protestant  student  of  Trinity 
College,  but  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest."  There  is  every 
appearance  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  fictitious  vehicle  for 
exposing  Romish  errors  and  absurdities ;  though  Mr.  Ottway 
gives  his  own  name  at  length,  and  only  the  initials  M.  M.  of  his 
correspondent,  whom  he  states  to  be  now  "  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent bv  his  superiors/'  But  he  mforms  us  also,  that  the 
letters  of  his  antagonist  ''  are  copied  verbatim  from  Milner  s 
End  of  Controversy."  So  that  Milner  is  his  real  opponent, 
and  not  M.M.,  whom  he  designates  as  a  "  Tyro  in  Theology.** 
It  is  but  ju.itice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ottway  has  armed  himself 
well  for  the  conflict,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  reading,  that 
he  wields  the  weapons  of  controversy  with  much  vigour  and 
ability,  and  that,  apparently,  he  deserves  to  be  promoted  from 
Vie  rants,  from  which,  at  present,  his  efforts  are  directed. 

The  main  argument  successfully  combated  in  these  pages,  is 
the  old  one:  that  Christ  left  an  universal  and  never-failing 
nde  of  faith  for  the  establishment  of  his  religion.  It  is  then 
contended,  that  in  the  Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  there  are  three  different  rules  of  faith,  one  of  which 
only  can  be  right.  The  first  is  a  supposed  private  inspiration, 
or  inward  light,  which  is  the  persuasion  of  various  sects  of 
fanatical  enthusiasts.  For  this,  of  course,  Mr.  Ottway  does 
hot  contend,  and  very  properly  thinks  it  mijght  have  been 
omitted  in  a  controversy  between  Catholics  and  regular  Pro- 
testants. The  second  rule  is,  "  the  written  Word  of  God,  or 
the  Bible,  according  as  it  is  understood  by  each  particular 
reader  or  hearer  of  it."  These  words  are  marked  as  a  quo- 
tation, but  we  are  not  referred  to  their  author.  It  is  not  the 
rule  ^f  faith  of  the  Church  of  England— which  is  the  Bible, 
not  as  understood  by  each  particular  reader  or  hearer  of  it, 
but  as  interpreted  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy,  The  third 
Jrule,  which  is,  of  course,  that  for  which  a  Papist  contends,  is, 
**  the  Word  of  God,  at  larse,  whether  written  in  the  Bible, 
or  handed  down  from  the  Apostles,  in  continued  succession, 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  it  is  understood  and  explained 
by  this  Church,"  This  resolves  itself  into  that  vague  and 
unauthorized  tradition,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of 
Popery ;  the  removal  of  which  would  cause  the  whole  edifice 
\o  fall  to  the  ground.  The  strength  of  the  Papist  s  argument  lies 
in  shewing  that  various  Protestant  sects  have  abused  their  liberty 
of  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  by  running  into  afl 
sorts  of  fanaticism.  But  this  is  most  successfully  retorted  upon 
Jiim,  by  exhibiting,  at  great  length,  the  more  extravagant  absur- 
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dities  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  this  part  of  the  correspondence, 
there  is  much  amusement,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  a  nature 
too  serious  to  be  treated  with  pleasantry.  We  recommend  the 
tract  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers^  as  containing  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  matter^  derived  from  sources  not  often  re^ 
sorted  to.  To  sound  Protestants,  indeed,  it  may  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  expose,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  follies,  the  non^- 
sense,  and  the  wickedness  of  Popery.  But  in  Ireland,  where, 
probably,  there  may  be  many  persons  who  fluctuate  between 
the  two  religions,'  such  a  publication  as  this  seems,  to  us,  cal- 
culated to  be  of  essential  service. 

10.  The  last  of  these  pamphlets  to  be  noticed,  is  entitled, 
**  Catholic  Emancipation  calmly  considered."  It  is  tempe- 
rately and  ably  written,  and  the  question  is  here  discussed 
chiefly  under  a  political  point  of  view.  The  main  argument 
urged  is  this,  that  the  grievance  of  Ireland  consists  in  its 
ignorant,  impoverished,  and  half-civilized  peasantry, — for  which 
it  is  contended,  the  concession  of  civil  privileges  to  some  of 
the  superior  classes,  would  furnish  no  remedy. 


Sixteen  Sermons  on  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By  the  Ret. 
B.  T.  H.  Cole,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Warbleton,  Sussex,  and  late  Fellofv 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Pp.  322.  8s,  London. 
Rivingtons.    18^4. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  the  author  of  these  Sermons,  and 
perhaps  to  the  public,  for  not  having  noticed  them  long  ago. 
They  are,  in  truth,  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  best  modem 
volumes  in  this  department  of  Divinity.  Without  affecting  t6 
enter  into  any  argumentative  proofs  of  debated  points,  or  to 
seek  illustration  beyond  the  usual  range,  Mr.  Cole  has  contented 
himself  with  selecting  subjects  of  universal  interest,  and  treating 
them  in  a  manner  which  may  impress  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
general  reader.  With  the  becoming  boldness  of  a  minister  of 
Christ,  he  has  enforced  the  great  duties  of  our  religion  on  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it :  and  this  is  done  in  language  pure  and 
eloquent  enough  for  refined  ears,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
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above  the  compreheiiBion  of  the  middle,  or  even,  in  common, 
of  the  lower  classes  of  which  a  mixed  congregation  is  com- 
posed. 

It  is  said  in  the  "Advertisement:''  *' The  Sermons  here 
presented  to  the  public  were  composed  at  various  times ;  and 
the  Author's  principal  intention  was  to  place  in  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible light  the  necessity  of  these  three  great  requisites  for 
forming  the  Christian  character— Humility,  Faith,  and  Obe- 
dience. He  trusts,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  found  useful  in 
enforcing  the  union  of  belief  and  practice."  We  think  they 
are  well  calculated  to  promote  this  most  important  object. 


Sime  C&nsidereaions  on  the  Style  qf  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  Treatise 
by  the  pious  and  learned  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  rendered  inio 
modem  language.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Panteb,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  8vo.  Pp.216.  7«.    London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

This  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very  well-intentioned  endea- 
vour to  clothe  an  old  friend  of  acknowledged  worth,  but  rather 
forbidding  mien,  in  a  vesture  better  suited  to  the  fashion  of  the 
present  times,  than  his  own  curled  wig,  and  straight-laced  coat. 
Whether  in  this  guise  he  will  find  more  ready  access  to  modern 
studies ;  or  whether  we  may  not  lose  some  little  of  our  venera- 
tion towards  the  man,  when  we  view  him  close  and  despoiled 
of  his  imposing,  ancient,  and  most  dignified  habiliment,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  answer.  Mr.  Panter  has 
made  a  dangerous  experiment;  and  if  we  thought  that  his 
example  would  be  widely  followed,  we  should  entreat  for  mercy 
towards  our  old  authors ;  as  we  would  stay  the  hand  of  a  re- 
storer of  old  portraits.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  to  "  render 
into  modern  language "  our  writers  of  the  age  and  style  of 
Boyle,  is  so  awkward  a  task,  that  there  is  no  great  fear  of  its 
being  frequently  undertaken.  In  the  translation  before  us 
there  is  still  too  much  learning  and  argument  for  the  profanum 
vulgus  ; — and  who  that  can  understand  him  will  bear  to  read 
the  work  of  such  a  man  as  Boyle  in  any  language  but  his  own  ? 
Yet  bare  justice  awards   no  small  commendation  to   Mr. 
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Panter — ^for  his  motive  is  excellent,  and  his  execution  not  bad 
Would  that  all  Navy  Chaplains  were  as  well  employed !  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  he  was  not  better  advised  as  to  the 
state  of  the  theological  world  ashore ;  for  then,  the  same  time, 
and  talents,  and  good  disposition  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
have  been  turned  into  a  more  profitable  channel. 


A  Brief  Treatise  of  Bona  Notahilia ;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Archiepiscapal  Courts  of  Probate^  within  the  Province  of  York ;  and 
of  the  other  Courts  of  Probate  in  the  Counties  of  York  and  Notting-^ 
ham:  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  such  Parishes  and  Chapelriesj 
fvithin  the  said  Counties,  as  are  not  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  qf  York,  in  matters  of  Prolate  and  Adminis^ra' 
iion.  By  Georob  Lawton,  Notary  PubUc,  one  of  the  Proctors  of 
the^  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  York*  8vo.  Pp.  102.  5s.  London. 
Butterworth,     1825.  • 

If  it  be  true  that  many  persons  are  averse  from  the  business  of 
making  their  wills  altogether,  and  that  still  more  are  disposed 
to  defer  that  important  work  tiU  the  last  hours  of  their  existence ; 
we  apprehehd  that  few  wilt  be  found  who  will  concern  them- 
selves much  about  what  particular  court  or  office  is  entitled  to 
the  probate  of  their  wills,  or  to  grant  administration  of  their  in- 
testate effects.  Yet  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  which  sooner 
or  later  must  be  attended  to :  and  this  little  treatise  affords  all 
the  necessary  information  respecting  it,  so  far  as  relates  to 
**  the  Archiepiscopal  Courts  ot  Probate,  within  the  province  of 
York ;  and  of  the  other  Courts  of  Probate,  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Nottingham."  It  contains  also  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  dioceses  of  this  kingdom  and  of  Ire- 
land, founded  upon  original  authorities  and  decided  cases.  But 
it  says  nothing  respecting  Scotland,  which  we  conclude  there- 
fore is  governed  by  laws  and  customs  of  its  own  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

JBona  NotablUa  do  not  signify  the  evanescent  good  things, 
which  a  man  may  say  in  his  life-time,  and  which  reviewers  may 
afterwards  critidse ;  but  those  more  sohd  and  permanent  ones, 
which  he  leaves  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  and 
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legatees.  The  term  (tays  Mr.  Lawton)  in  its  largest  sense, 
denotes 

"  such  goods  and  debts  of  any  persoa  decsasad,  as  require  adminii- 
tration  being  taken  thereto,  and  are  therefore  denominated  noiabU; 
but  in  the  foUawing  pages,  it  is  merely  used  as  denoting  goods  and 
debts  belonging  or  owing  to  any  person  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  ia 
any  other  diocese  or  peculiar  jurisdiction,  within  the  province,  amoum- 
ing,  in  the  whole,  to  five  pounds  or  upwards ;  besides  the  goods  in  the 
diocese  or  peculiar  jurisdiction  where  he  dwelt." 

What  we  collect  from  the  whole  is  this— That  if  a  man  leaves 
goods  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  or  upwards  in  one  diocese  or 
peculiar  jurisdiction  only,  tnen  probate  or  administration  (as  (he 
case  may  be)  must  be  taken  before  the  Ordinary  or  proper 
officer  of  that  district.  If  in  more  jurisdictions  than  one,  out 
within  the  same  province,  York  for  instance,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  Prerogative  Court  of  that  province.  But 
if  the  goods  lie  in  both  the  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury, 
aeparate  administrations  must  be  granted  to  cover  the  effects 
in  each.  If  in  Ireland  also,  the  proper  courts  there  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  case  of  Scotland  as  we  have  said,  b  not 
mentioned.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  complete  guide  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Prerogative  Courts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York :  and  a  similar  oiie,  we  apprehend,  with  reference 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
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(No.  IV.) 

LiOHTFOOT  imaginea  that  shortly  after  the  preceding  speech 
to  his  disciples,  John  was  ''  shut  up  in  prison/'  by  order  of 
Herod;  hut  as  our  Lord's  removal  was  occasioned  by  some 
jealouay  or  persecution  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  his  c^- 
ciples  baptizing  more  converts  than  John,  we  may  rather  sup«r 
pose,  that  at  the  time  of  this  effervescence,  the  Baptist  contir 
nued  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The  reason  of  his  removal 
to  Galilee  was,  because  their  authority  was  more  circumscribed 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Jerusalem;  and,  as  Josephus  informf 
us,  that  the  shortest  way  to  Galilee  from  thence,  was  through 
Samaria,  we  perceive,  tnat  he  must  have  met  the  Samaritan 
woman,  in  his  passage  through  that  district.  It  is,^  however^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  instead  of  Ki/^iof ,  in  the  first  verse,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Persian,  and  Vulgate,  read  Jesus. 

This  interview  pccurred  on  his  arrival  at  Sichar,  which  yas 
the  ancient  Sichem,  now  called  Nabl6s,  lyins  between  the 
mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Reland  is  probably  correct  in  his 
suspicion,  that  the  Jews,  by  way  of  opprobrium,  changed. (he 
name  from  UyO  to  *lpl£^,  an  idol  or  fahehoody  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  18.) 
because,  although  the  modern  Samaritans  disavow  it,  their  ene- 
mies fabled  that  they  worshipped  the  form  of  a  dove:  others,  how<p 
ever,  contend,  that  it  was  given  by  way  of  derision,  from  ^2V, 
9n  account  of  their  drunkenness.  Several  MSS.  read  St^x^P* 
The  place  has  been  called,  at  different  times,  Salem,  More,  Ma^ 
bortha,  or  M amortha,  N^apolis,  and  Nabl6s,  or  Naplus ;  and 
Busebius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  writes,  2(;xif>  ^§o  rris  Near 
ToK&ois  TrXnaiov  tS  X^uqi^p  ov  eSorxev  *Iax(v/9  'Iwaiif  ru  vl^  aurov,  cv 
p  0  K^ffTOf  xatri  rov  *lwav)mv  2a/x«geiT»Si  va^i  r^  ^rwyy  iixXiysTou', 
lot  Bta^n  vvy  i^Umrrai. — ^vy^yt*  mai  «  ^ly^iii^iy  7i  xai  ZaKrtfA,,  ^oXii 
Iaxar/3,  yuv  e^niAOS'  hlxvvrat  JJ  o  r6noU  ev  Trqoaareioii  Hixs  IloKECJi, 
y&a  id  o  Tct^os  Jeixvi/rai  tS  'Ift;tfi(p. 

We  have  no  account  of  Jacob's  well  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
ilthough  an  immemorial  tradition  has  attributed  one  to  him  in 
his  place.  Some,  who  probably  have  too  much  confided  to  thei^ 
ancy,  have  conceived  it  to  have  been  the  subject  of  allusion 
n  Jacob's  prophecy,  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)  but  this  conjecture  is  perf- 
ectly unsupported.  The  Samaritan  version  reads  the  verse 
ery  differently  fi:om  the  Hebrew  copies;  and  seems  to  have 
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confounded  the  application  of  the  prediction  between  Joseph 
and  Benjamin :  instead  of  *}W  ^y  iTiyS  rtOCL*  ^^  reads  -or^3 
•<VY*M  *flik  *0f<0fnfV2  "vvith  which  the  Samaritan  teat^  adopt- 
ing other  words,  coincides.  Whether  Lightfoot  is  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  (cf.  Judges  xxi.  19.)  is  ex- 
ceedmgly  doubtful.  Maundrelli  Clarke^  and  Buckingham  have 
described  this  well,  over  which  a  large  church,  erected  by  the 
Empress  Helena  was  said  to  have  stood :  '^  it  is  dug  in  a  firm 
node,  and  contains  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five 
in  depth,  five  of  which  we  foond  full  of  wat^."  (MaundrelL) 
Not  far  fipom  it,  is  another  well,  attributed  to  Joseph.  The 
Samaritans  attached  such  an  unbounded  v^ieration  to  ^lis  spot, 
that  we  might  expect  numberless  traditions  to  have  beena£Bzed 
to  it,  long  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  the  vast 
importance  which,  in  eastern  countries  was  naturally  assigned 
to  wells,  they  would  doubtless  be  induced  by  the  force  of  dieir 
■upposed  claims  against  the  Jews,  to  diraify  those  found  in 
IhM  vicinity  with  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  mentioned  in  coih 
nection  with  it -in  the  Pentateuch.  Hence  the  Samaritan  Chio- 
nide  asserts,  that 

"  The  Keblah  is  in  the  portion  of  Joseph,  in  whicli  is  Ka- 
blus,  viz.  Mount  Gerizim,  for  Jacob  made  it  his  possession." 

The  woman  was  undoubtedly  an  inhabitant  of  Sichem,  or 
Sichar,  since  2a/xa§£7ri;  might  be  applied  to  each  individual 
woman  in  the  district.  It  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  office  of 
women  in  many  parts  of  the  East  to  draw  water  for  the  flocb 
i^d  household  purposes :  we  detect  instances  of  it  in  Grenesis, 
and  through  each  subsequent  period.  As  these  places  became 
the  common  resort  of  young  girls,  they  were  also  frequented 
by  men  desirous  of  selecting  wives :  and  in  process  of  time 
they  equally  became  the  rendezvous  of  prostitutes  and  dissolute 
characters.  To  this  circumstance,  some  have  imputed  the 
surprise  of  the  disciples,  on  seeing  their  master  conversing  at 
such  a  place  with  an  unknown  woman,  more  particularly,  as 
she  was  a  Samaritan.  Athenseus  says,  that  Apelles  the  painter 
first  saw  the  Courtezan  Lais  a^o  ris  TI^i^ya^  viqofo^av. 

From  Homer,  we  mav  collect,  that  it  was  the  employnirat  of 
women  of  all  rsuiks  :  (Od.  K.  105.) 

mrpX  }f difb^  Aoivr/ufyovof  *AvTif «rao!» 
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and  Pind&r  (OL  YI.  66.)  tepresents  Evadn^,  at  th^  bklh  of 
lamus,  lajring  aside  the  Kdhmis  used  for  thk  purpose. 

HaKvio  OL  T    apyvpaay 
rUrs  ©so^pova  Kh/70v. 

The  Jews  were  permitted  to  purchase  necessaries  from  the 
Samaritans,  as  they  passed  through  their  territories,  but  on 
no  occasion  to  receive  a  benefit  from  them :  cf.  Avodah  Zarn 
(Hieros.)  f.  44.  4.  Babyl.  Kiddushin.  f.  76.  1.  Megill.  f.  28.  1. 
Sanhedrin  f.  63.  2.     Hence  arose  the  woman's  question  to 
Jesus^  "  how  is  it,  thcit  thou  being  a  Jew^askest  drink  of  me, 
who  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  V*    Cbrysostom  conjectures,  that 
she  discovered  his  nation  from  his  dialect,  and  a  peculiarity  in 
his  dress.   Cocceius  (T.  ii.  opp.  Post.  p.  473.)  supposes,  that  the 
phylacteries  on'  his  garment  led  to  her  discovery ;  but,  if  we 
revert  to  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  this  will  appear  iihprobable.     The 
hatred,  however,  ^as  so  deadly  between  the  two  people,  that 
in  Sanhedrin,  f.  104.  1.  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  Jew  received 
a  Cuthaean,  or  Samaritan,  into  his  house,  and  waited  on  him, 
his  sons  were  condemned  to  exile  for  the  offence.     The  words 
b  yap  ovyxpavrai.  x.  r.  X.  are  parenthetical,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  elucidation  inserted  by  the  Evangelist.     Schoett- 
gen  supposes  them  to  have  the  force  of  n®rW.  HtC^,  to  aa^ 
sociate,  or  form  friendships  ;  the  authors  of  some  of  the  ancient 
versions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  undecided  about  them. 
The  Syriac  rightly  renders  them,  **  for  the  Jews  have  :no  transr 
wctions  with  the  Samaritans,'^  which  the  Latin  translator  has 
loosely  interpreted.      Iil  this  he  is  followed  by  the  Arabic 

(^^lalXs:j>  31 )  and  Coptic.  '  The  P^sian  reads,    Jjiwjvi  JJ^ 

*   do  not  agree   or   harmonize/^    but   the    ^thiopic    para- 
)hrases  them   according   to  every   meaning,  of  which  they 

ire    capable:    ^irt™     ;     hJZ^-tl^    I      Iti^P^f  I 

D/vJK^^^lcJ,  II"  For  the  Jews  do  not  agree  in  religion,  and 
lave  no  communication  nor  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans.'* , 
Thrplighout  the  East  we  observe  very  extraordinary  notions 
oneerning  living  water,  or  the  fountain  of  Immortality,  from 
rhich  the  Jews,  and  probably  the  Samaritans,  were  by  no 
leans  exempt ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  woman  con- 
bunded  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  ^he  Hiofp  ro  ^Sv,  with 
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some  of  these.  The  vivi  lacus  and  viTum  flumen  of  the  clas- 
sical  writers  have  been  adduced  on  this  passagCi  but  there  is 
no  analoffy  whatever  between  them.  St.  John^  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  we  Apocalypse,  suflSciently  enables  ns  to  trace  die 
ideas  on  this  subject,  and  to  connect  them  with  others,  which 
we  discover  among  different  people.     To  them,  there  were  re- 

Seated  allusions  in  the  prophetic  pages ;  aild  with  the  Jewish 
ctions,  which  branched  from  this  metaphorical  expressisn^tbe 
Targumin  and  later  works  of  the  nation  abound.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  fable  of  the  Sabbatic  river,  of  which  Buxtorf,  and 
others,  have  given  a  copious  account^  and  the  various  rivers  of 
Pi^radise  and  Immortality,  whicb  are  inseparable  from  oriental 

theology.    The  Mohammedans  have  introduced  ..^^  or  Elijah 

into  the  history  of  their     JSsjyl,  which  Hafiz,  in  one  of  his 

jLasidahs  identifies  with  the  Paradisiacal  Kawthar.  His  voids 
are. 


r//  ^y^  J^  ^^/^  *^  r^j' 


But,  here  Christ  combines  the  figurative  allusion  with  his 
doctrine,  of  which  we  also  have  examples  in  the  apocryphal 
books.  Cf.  Sirach,  xv.  3.  xxiv.  31.  Baruch  iii.  12.  In  Prov. 
X.  11.  we  retrace  the  same  style:  pHUC  ^  D^  TIpD,  '*  the 
mouth  of  the  righteous  is  a  fountain  of  life,''  and  from  the  ex- 
tended use  of  this  figurative  expression,  the  Persian  language 
admits  knowledge  and  understanding  among*  the  various  seni(: 

of  s-'T  (water)  and  interprets  j^c^  l-^  I  (hterally,  the  wakr 

Khisr,  i.  e.  the  water  of  life,)  as  \\'\^  -  -  *       :  jj     u  .)  ^^j^ 

.  iVil  ^uLi^b  JJLi}  ^UjjAiU  J  (jIjAaAju  "  a  metaphor  of  the  inti- 

.mate  knowledge  which  the  prophets  and  their  successors  po^ 
sessed." 

In  the  sequel  of  the  dialogue,  our  Savioiur  makes  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  well,  which  the  woman  conceived  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Jacob,  and  that  doctrine,  which  he  was  desirocs 
of  inculcating  under  the  metaphor  of  Uving,  or  rather  life-givic: 
water  f.  He  continues, the  figure  throughout,  but  so  admise? 
it  with  the  current  idiom  of  the  day,  that  his  object  couU 
scarcely  have  been  misapprehended.  Thus,  when  he  affirms,  that 

•  •  ^wr  quasi  twivoiSv. 
t     JjJ  Ac  a  sufiistical  term. 

— '  y  Sr     r 
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''  wfaoBoeTc'r  drank  of  the  water,  which  he'  would  give  to  him 
would  find  it  in  .him  a  well  o£  water  springing  up  into  everlast^ 
ing  life/'  she  necessarily  must  have  understood,  that  he  spoke 
of  those  who  might  become  his  disciples,  and  that  such  was 
the  tendency  of  his  precepts.  For,  ''  to  become  the  disciple 
of  a  teacher,"  and  ''  to  drink  his  water,"  were  equivalent 
terms ;  accordingly,  the  Targum  explains,  Isa.  xii.  3.  p72pJ11 
•  KlinZl  rnn  w>yik  "  and  ye  shall  with  joy  receive  a  new  doe^ 
irine^^  and  Is.  Iv.  K  ^'  Ho!  to  every  one,  who  is  desirous  of 
learning !  let  him  come  and  learn ;  and  ye,  who  have  no  money, 
come,  hear,  and  learn : — come,  hear  and  learn  without  charge 
and  without  money,  a  doctrine  better  than  wine  and  milk  !*' 
Therefore,  whilst  we  may  suppose  our  Saviour  taking  occasion 
from  the  place,  where  he  found  her,  to  correct  the  wild  notions 
of  the  day,  concerning  the  N3n  D^il  VVD,  or  the  /)2ttfn  I^J^D, 
and  the  imagined  sanctity  of  this  particular  well,  he  led  her, 
as  lie  pursued  the  metaphor,  to  a  consideration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  ancient  prophecy  in  his  person,  and  excited  a  desire  in 
her  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  doctrines. 

Nor  was  this  idiom  exclusively  Jewish :  for  Suidas  interprets 
^ii\feuj  by  Im^yiMy  Hesychius  by  Ivi'jtt&^f  and  iliUian.  1.  x.  c.  16, 
has  the  phrase,  axBEfv  aurs  Sin^a/v.  St.  Basil  speaks  of  h^d/oai 
dtcoati,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  ttsivS^vtb^  i^  $»\|/a/vrc;  Sixaioar/ytiv 
in  St.  Matthew.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  attributed  a  corres* 
ponding  sense  to  siiis  and  James,  as  we  might  shew  by  almost 
innumerable^  examples. 

Christ's  conversation  with  the  woman  about  her  husbands^ 
shews  the  assertion  in  Kiddushin,  f.  76.  1.  to  be  authentic, 
viz.  :  \Wiy\  Vltrrrp  nniJia  VK'*?!  V>i  DW3  "  the  Samaritans 
or  Cuthseans  have  no  idea  of  the  law  of  betrothings  and  di- 
vorces." Chrysostom  says,  THerre  yiq  frqoriqovf  iTravra^  'nqidfMfKTBf 
9o  Tov  vvv  xpuTTTOfjisvov  ^T^Ey^E.  From  hcucc  she  argued  to  his 
prophetic  character,  and  proceeded  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.     In  Deut.  xxvii.  4.,  where  the  Hebrew 

eopies  read  byjf  "in,  the  Samaritan  reads  ^(ttA^tlt^l  3^  and 

they  accuse  the  Jews  of  having  made  the  alteration.  From 
tlie  circumstance  of  Jtroboam  establishing  the  worship  of 
the  Apis,  or  Mnevis  in  Bethel,  some  writers  (among  whom 
is  Al  Aziz)  have  inferred,  that 'he  also  erected  the  temple  on 
Cjrarizim,  to  withdraw  the  ten  tribes  from  the  national  worship, 
^^^hatever  was  the  cause  which  induced  them  to  prefer  this 
spot,  it  is  evident,  as  Lightfoot  contends,  that  they  must  have 
knowledged  the  sanctity  of  Solomon's  temple,  to  which  the 
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Irlbes  reaorted  before  their  secesaion  from  Judsh  ixiA  Benjaimn : 
akhough  it  does  not  appear^  (at  he  supposes)  that  the  absence 
of  the  Shekinah,  Urim  and  ThuDmnn,  &e.  from  the  seeond 
temple^  occasioned  their  disregard  of  the  sanctnary  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  for,  it  is  clear,  from  Eara  and  Nehemiah,  that  their 
disaffection  waa  antecedent  to  tibe  existence  of  Ais  temple.    It 

SrohaUy  originated  in  tiieir  national  apostasy ;  and  jiossiUy, 
uriog  the  captivity  of  Judah,  Garizim  became  llie. place  of 
religious  resort  to  the  new  occupants  of  Samaria,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  their  ammomty.  was  more  violently,  directed 
against  the  re-establishment  of  Jerusalem,  as  the.  legal  place 
of  worship,  calculated  from  long  reminiscence  to  interfere  with 
their  holy  spot. 

The  account  of  the  Samaritans  adoring  the  .Divinity  under 
the  form  of  a  dove,  seems  entirely  to  have  originated  in 
Jewish  aspersions :  thus,  R.  Nahhman  informs  us,  that  /HDl, 

rv)i»  n^tjr  WW  trtnn  nn  wra  to  imsid  nw  « they 

found  the  image  of  a  dove  on  the  top  of  Mount  Grariaim,  which 
they  worshipped/'  (Hholin.  f.  6.  1.)  Our  Saviour's  accusa* 
tion,  at  ver.  27.  implies  no  such  a  thing :  he  simply  refers  to 
the  errors  in  their  religious  services,  without  the  designation  of 
any  particular  error ^  and  states,  that  salvation  proceeds  from  the 
Jews,  in  consonance  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  thbk  confirmed 
by  fab  ACTUAL  advent  as  a  Jew. 

The  S^th  verse  plainly  shews,  that  the  Samaritan  woman 
understood  him  as  alluding  to  himself;  but,  whilst  he  glanced 
as^t  were,  at  the  rejection  of  the  prophetic  books  by  her  nation, 
which  restricted  the  Messiah  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  house 
of  David,  which  received,  would  have  certified  them,  that 
salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  he  pointed  at  the  errors  in  either 
system,  and  declared  that  hour  now  to  have  arrived,  in  which 
God  should  be  «ii«i7^r«a%  worshipped,  as  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  without  regard  to  either  disputed  sanctuary.  Nor 
does  Theophylact  seem  remote  from  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  when  he  writes :  hrA  ii  woXXot  SoxS^i  i^iv  avrov  v^ooKutM 

Kara  4^X^^9  ^^  ogd^v  Se  ioixy  vsqi  aurS  exwatv,  is  ol  'Ai^ctixm, 
$ia  tSto,  TrqoaidmKB  to  iv  dXn^Bt  ^'  SeT  yip  9^  »  fjuovov  Kara  nrv 
7rpo(7Kvys7v  ro)  ®sci  oKKi  i^  aK%bii  io^v  ^repi  avrS  ey^h.  Thu$i 
we  find  in  the  Scriptures  /)Q^(  (Clialdaici  KQlCnp)  and  njTns 
used  synonimously  for  true  religion,  whence  we  read  in  Mai. 
ii.  6.  5  irrsa  ^/)^'^  r\0!tk  ny\r\,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
our  Saviour  may  have  in  some  degree  alluded  to  the  force  of 
this  expression. 

But,  the  Samaritan  declares  her  belief  of  the  promise  of  i 
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MesBiah;  It  is  tme  thai  she  nnghi  hsv«  derired  (tm  khcmu 
ledge  from  the  Pentateuch;  yet  the  £Eict  is  there  so  briefly  ex* 
preaaed,  that  ^e  mu84^  prebuiney  she  Imd  more  copious  pre- 
iniseB  for  her  inference^  The  Jews  have  so  vilified  the  Sa- 
maritans, that  we  know  but  Uttle  of  the  truth  of  their  earlief 
history,  and  situated  as  near  as  they  were  to  Jerusalem,  and 
having  boasted  such  splendid  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elishahi 
and  having  had  a  prophetic  succession,  as  we  argue  from  the 
history  of  Micaiah,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  oonckide  that  the 
Jewish  prophecies  were  utterly  unknown  to  them,  or  that 
these  great  prophetic  reformers  were  absolutely  silent  on  th# 
subject  of  this  national  expectation,  although  dkeir  predictions 
be  not  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

The  only  name  under  which  the  Messiah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pentat^ch  is  Shiloh :  yet,  the  woman  knew  him  undev  the 
name  under  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  prophets.  Proco- 
pius,  on  Deuteronomy,  speaking  of  their  opiraons,  does  noi 
say,  that  they  rejected  the  prophets  ;  his  words  are,  ra  Mor^Air 
Itdis.  Sexo/xflyoi  rai  ruv  IIqo^r£v  oJ  ttoXvv  svotSfro  X^ot :  they 
esteemed  the  books  of  Moses  alone,  as  canonical,  and  set  no 
great  value  on  those  of  the  Prophets,  which  manifestly  inti- 
mates, that  they  were  acquainted  with  them.  That  extraor* 
dinary  passage  cited  by  Lightfoot,  from  Shabbath.  f.  116.  1., 
which  mentions  the  existence  of  aU  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the 
A883rrian  ohajraoter,  in  the  possession  of  the  ''w?  O^JYW^,  is  a 
strong  collateral  confirmation  of  the  fact.  In  the  Samaritan 
Episues,  translated  by  Schnurrer,  we  accordingly  read,  "  auch 
haben  wir  ein  buch  Lieder  und  Gebete,  und  noeh  nmdre  Bu- 
cher,  die  von  den  Propheten  DES  HERRN  geschrieben 
sindJ*  In  the  subsequent  Epistles,  a  continual  mention  is 
made  of  the  presets  in  connection  with  Garizim;  and  a  vast 
expectation  of  tne  rise  of  another  prophet  like  unto  Moses, 
is  every  where  expressed.  From  which  collective  circum- 
stances, we  have  some  grounds  for  ar&uing,  that  the  Samari- 
tanfifwere  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  prophets ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  Samaritan  woman's  designation  of  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer,  by  the  Jewish  name,  does  not  involve  that 
difficulty  which  some  critics  have  supposed. 

The  surprise  of  the  disciples  at  our  Saviour's  conversation 
with  her,  has  been  repeatedly  explained  from  Joma,  f.  240.  9* 
where  tlie  Israelite  b  forbidden  from  talking  with  his  own  wife, 
much  less  with  any  other  woman,  in  the  street  Cf.  Wetst.  in 
loco.  And,  probablv,  the  resort  of  improper  peihsons  to  weHs, 
as  we  have  before  snewn,  may  have  increased  their  astonish** 
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ment.'  In  Nedarim,  £S0.  L  this  is  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the 
Jewish  iiuunction. 

With  few  ezceptionsy  the  sequel  is  sufficienily  perspicuous. 
Whether  our  Saviour  in  his  discourse  with  his  disciples  alluded 
to  the  strange  conceit  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the  feast 
expected'  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  is  too  uncertain  a 
matter  for  us  to  pretend  to  determine.  A  considerable  dis- 
pttte»  however,  haa  been  agitated  concerning  the  word  tet^- 
ibM9vov«  Heinsius,  in  Aristarcho,  c.  20.  conceived  it  to  be  that 
period  in  which  the  two  DvJl  (the  Passover  and  Pentecost) 
met,  one  of  which  he  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  does  not  fully  explain  the  allu- 
sion. The  sense  is  plainly,  that  there  are  four  months  between 
the  sowing  and  reaping :  thus,  in  Bava  Meziah,  f.  106.  2.  half 
of  Tisri,  all  of  Marchesuan,  and  half  of  Kisleu  is  jm,  ik 
Meed-time :  half  of  Nisan,  all  of  Jyar,  and  half  of  Sivan  is 
1^,  the  harvest  J  which  renders  the  expression  perfectly  sp- 
propriate. 

From  thence,  he  went  into  Galilee;  and  here  critics  hare 
dbcovered  a  difficulty  in  the  reason  assigned  in  our  translation. 
**  For  Jesus  himself  testified,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour 
an  his  own  country.''  This,  as  Galilee  had  been  the  place, 
where  he  had  been  educated,  (as  it  stands  in  our  version,)  is 
totally  irreconcileable  with  his  journey  thither.  Some  hare 
attempted  to  remove  it  by  the  supposition,  that  he  was  speak- 
ing ot  Nazareth,  not  of  Galilee,  at  large :  we  indeed  find  thai 
he  used  this  proverb  at  Nazareth,  Luke  iv.  24.,  but  at  the 
aame  time,  we  observe,  that  he  actually  went  to  Nazareth, 
(ver.  16.)  therefore,  this  solution  is  false.  It  has,  however, 
been  felicitously  resolved,  by  allowing  to  ^D,  of  which  yaq  is  the 
Hellemstic  substitute,  the  force  of  quamam  or  gutunvis,  which 
^t  has  been  proved  to  bear  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  i£thiopic  and  Persian  use  the  common  O  or  ^,  but  the 
Arabic,   with  more   propriety,   reads  ^]    j^    jj    ^.    ) 

JuubJ^    J  fjj  y  ^^j^jS]  "  because,  Jesus  had  already  testified* 

that  a  prophet  has  ho  honour  in  his  own  city.'* 

Here  Macknight  places  the  history  of  St.  John's  imprison- 
ment. To  fix  its  chronological  order  in  the  actual  course  of 
events  with  an  absolute  precision,  would  be,  perhaps,  impossi- 
ble ;  yet,  as  Jesus  left  Judea  onaccount  of  more  converts  flock- 
ing to  his  disciples  than  to  John, — ^from  whence  we  argue  John's 
continuance,  at  that  period,  in  bis  ministry, — ^and  as  Jesus  has- 
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tened  to  Galile^^  in  consequence  of  this  event,  reading  that 
he  remained  two  days  at  Sychar,  we  may  more  naturally  con- 
clude, that  during  these  two  days  the  account  was  there 
brought  to  him. 

Being  expelled  from  Nazareth  by  his  countrymen,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Capernaum,  by  which  circumstance  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  is  asserted  to  have  been  fulfilled,  concerning 
the  application  of  which  by  &t.  Matthew,  Surenhusius  may  be 
consulted.'  Here  Jesus  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  casting  their 
nets  into  the  sea.  Among  the  common  Taimudi'cal  phrases  we 
notice  rmiD  7tt^  HD'^a  pHD,  '*  fishing  in  the  sea  of  Tiberiasy" 
which  became  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  account  of  the  fisher- 
men driving  long  poles  into  the  water,  on  which  they  ei;ected  a 
species,  of  wickerwork,  which  was  at  length  prohibited,  because 
it  impeded  the  navigation.  These,  as.  we  perceive  from  St. 
John,  were  originally  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  even  after 
their  addiction  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  ordinary  employments.  The  words,  in  which  Jesus  v 
addressed  them,  implied,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  an  invi- 
tation to  become  nis  disciples ;  and  the  term,  "  fishers  of 
men,"  is  ^lialogotis  to  the  Jewish  phrase,  "  fishers  of  the  law,*' 
which  is  appUed  to  those  who  study  it  with  unremitting  atr 
tention. 

Jesus  went  about  this  district,  teaching  in  their  synagogues. 
tVdfy  ^np,  TQ%  and  TVD^'^  il^a,  (as  Vitringa  de  Synagogft  veteri 
informs  us,)  are  their  usual  names  in  Hebrew.  Several  have 
referred  their  origin  to  the  Hellenists,  and  supposed  them  to 
have  arisen  from  the  numerous  establishments  of  Jews  in 
Egypt.  Maimonides  avers,  that  where  ten  Israelites  reside  in 
the  same  place,  the  oral  law  requires  a  house  of  prayer,  or 
synagogue,  to  be  erected.  Lightfbot  observes,  that  three  of 
these  were  •  magistrates,  and  were  called  TmW  W  13,  "  the 
bench  of  three,"  besides  whom  were  the  public  minister,  called 
^y\yV  TXbttf,  "the  angel  of  the  church,"  or  JnUiDH  ]Vn,  or 
''  bishop  of  the  congregation,"  and  three  deacons,  called 
D^^*)B,  or  "  pastors,"  on  whom  devolved  the  care  of  the  poor. 
In  each  synagogue  also  were  the  p!l'11i1,  or  **  interpreter, '  and 
two  others,  about  whose  offices  nothing  certain  is  known.  (Cf. 
Lightf.  in  loco.)  These  orders  admirably  elucidaite  many  of 
the  allusions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

As  his  fame  (njTIDttf  oko^)  increased,  divers  persons  afflicted* 
vrith  diseases  were  brought  to  him  to  be  healed.  Th6  nature  of 

*  Pava'^Utttv  is  thus  Used  by  iheJfSSLXi.  2  Sam.  t.  5. 
NO.  VI.   VOL.  III.  K  k 
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these  diseases  has  excited  inquiries,  which  will  probably  not  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Yet>  whilst  on  the  one 
hand^  we  find  from  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  from  Josephus, 
that  the  Jews  imputed  diseases  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits, 
and  on  the  other  find  the  same  terms  used  by  profane  writers 
with  reference  to  particular  maladies,  we  cannot  wander  far 
from  the  point  in  our  own  interpretation  of  them.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  the  ejection  of  iaifjLov^i  is  distinguished  irom  the 
Therapeutic  powers :  but,  it  is  also  said,  that  as  the  Scrip- 
tures simply  enumerate  the  faculties  with  which  the  Apostles 
were  endowed,  the  distinction  lies  between  this  and  other  dis- 
orders, and  by  no  means  proves;  that  it  is  not  itself  to  be 
accounted  a  disorder.  From  the  use  of  icuiiovglv  and  xoxdSo- 
lM.ov^v  in  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  1.  i.  1.9. 
Aristophanes  Plut.  ii.  S.  S8.,  and  other  authors,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  it  expressed  mania,  or  furious  insanity,  and  the 
account  given  of  *'  Legion*'  fully  corroborates  the  idea.  In 
opposition  to  these,  the  Apostles  were  said  to  be  (pE^fxevM  vtb 
t5  flvevi^aros  etyw,  when  they  were  seen  exercising  the  divioe 
powers  which  had  been  delegated  to  them. 

Hippocrates  prescribes  remedies  for  the  Jaipiovi^o/xsvoi,  and 
Josephus  says,  that  a  root  called  baara  was  advunistered  to 

cure  them.    The  Arabic  naturalists  call  .(he  fruit  of  the^<U) 

or  lotos-tree^  jU;  and  (jjo  (the  pomegranate)  whether  or  not 

it  was  the  root  of  this,  to  which  these  medicinal  propertiei 
were  attributed,  b  uncertain. 

In  John  X.  ^0.  the  term  is  evidently  made  synonjrmous  with 
iJLama'ieUf  and  in  Luke  viii.  35.  such  an  one  cured  is  denomir 
nated  aof^pmm,  which  are  supposed  evidences  that  tius  inter- 
pretation  is  correct.  Daniel  Major,  in  Thesauro  Theologico- 
Philologico,  vnrifcing  of  these  and  the  a^nnia^mevoi,  says,  that 
both  are  seized,  sometimes  violently,  sometimes  mildly,  ''^ juxta 
distinctas  Luuao  phases,  vel  ejusdem  cum  sole  aut  ali]&  PJanetis 

conjunctiones Ad  midum  hoc  procUves  •  • .  qui  vel  fire- 

quentiiis  radiia  Lunaribus  tacti  dormiunt,  vel  sub  Bclipsi  Lih 
nari,  interlunio,  aut  novilunip  concepti  sunt  et  nati."  Wetstein 
has  produced  some  strong  proofs  of  this  sense  of  the  term, 
and  yet  we)  know  that  very  conflicting  opiiiions  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  subject.  The  Asiatics,  uke  the  Jews,  always 
assigned  to  divine  or  evil  agency,  insanity,  br  lunacy:  the 
JMurabut  in  Africa  is  accounted  inspired  by  the  deity,  and 
allowed,  through  this  notion,  to  indulge  without  restraint  in 
the  most  atrocious  acts.    The  Fakir  often  affects  insanity  to 
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Acquire  the  reputation  of  inspiration :  the  ju^ler  and  the  v^h- 
triloquist,  like  the  iM/Mvilo/jUvn  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
resort  to  this  deception  as  a  sure  source  of  emolument.  And, 
that  the  idea  of  evil  possession  was  rooted  also  in  the  minds  of 

the  Asiatics,  we  collect  from  Abulfeda,  who  represents  SJhil^ 

Mohammed's  nurse,  conceiving  him  thus  afflicted,  to  have  said 

to  his  mother,  ^Uax^l  ^j^  ^^  ^}^}  "  I  f^^r  lest  he  t)e  pos-r 
sessed  by  Satan,*'  to  whom  the  mother  repliesi  U   ^lU    ti 

Jaami  ^  auJt  J^xii\  «  6y  ho  means  J  (jod  is  witnesa  thai 

Satan  can  find  no  path  to  him.'*  .  Much  the  same  noticm  may 
be  retraced  in  the  oatpLwtoKnvroi,  Larvati,  ceridj^  and  Ijonphar* 
tici  of  the  ancients.  The.  asXiQyiae^'/xivM  weie  evidently-  tnose 
troubled  with  epilepsy,  which  disorcfer  Galen  sa^a  was  affected 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon. .  Daniel  MiQor  is  of  this  opinicHi 
concerning  both  these  maladies.  Paralysis  and  apoplexy  werer 
called  morbi  sideratif  and  the  last  also>  affulgurtUio  and  mar^ 
bus  attonitus.  They  received  this  name  from  the  superatition^ 
that  lightning  was  a  falling  star,  which  caused  these  complaints; 
whence  we  read  of  siderata  arbores. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  the  $a<fxo« 
vi^o/xEvoi  and  the  a6>i9}vta^o/x£voi,  it  is  evident  from  Matt.  xvii. 
that  the  Jews  imputed  both  maladies  to  evil  agency,  for  at 
ver.  15.  the  case  of  one  afflicted  with  the  latter  disorder  is  de- 
scribed, but  at  ver.  18.,  when  the  cure  was  effectedj  we  read 

E^))XS%v  d^  avTH  TO  ^ou/Aovioy. 

In  Sti  Matt.  viii.  31.,  and  Mark  v.  13.  the  ^atiJLtms  requested 
Jesus  to  permit  them  to  pass  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  act  is 
incompatible  with  the  mere  notion  of  a  disease.  But  the  Jews 
believed  evil  spirits  frequently  to  inhabit  swine,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  interprets  the  OHVt^  of  the  Old  Testament 
iaiyuQ^si^  the  corresponding  word  to  which  is  here  used  by  the 
Syrian  translator.  From  this  supposed  occupation  of  animabi 
therefore,  by  evil  spirits,  the  adventure  of  the  swine  was  mani- 
festly in  uniformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  age. 

The  rabbinical  writers  use  the  term  fp^lD  to  expresathe  )«/- 
ptovsr,  who  were  supposed  to  take  possession  or  the  human 
frame,  and  impute  the  actions  and  words  of  the  patients  toi 
their  agency.  If  then  the  demoniacs  TMatt.  viii.  S8.)  impressed 
with  these  popular  notions,  directea  their  attention  to  the 
twine,  whicn  being  commonly  esteemed  recipients  of  evil 
(pirits,  would  suggest  the  idea  to  them,  and  requested  their  own 
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imaged 'possesion  to  be  transferred  to  them,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  asserted  in  the  idiom  of  the  day^  that  the  laiyuQ^Bs  made 
this  request.  One  of  these,  as  \ie  collect  from  St.  Mark's 
statement,  was  ''Legion;'*  and  since  immediately  after  this 
divine  act  (ver.  15.)  he  is  represented  "  in  a  sane  state  of 
mindP  we  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  insanity  had 
been  his  malady.  This  interpretation  by  no  means  inyaUdates 
the  miracle,  and  is  simply  adduced  as  a  cniicaX  hypothesis : 
according  to  it  the  facts  stand,  just  as  they  are  narrated,  ex- 
cepting, that  the  intervention  of  danumes  is,  in  this  case,  im- 
puted to  the  opinions  and  idiom  then  in  vogue.  For,  to  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  the  operation  of  this  miracle  on '  the-  herd, 
IB  to  question  the  miracle  itself:  the  only  real  doubt  is,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  o\  II  iaiiAowi  ^aqsKaKw  avrtn  ? 
'  Having  in  our  last  Number  (p.  27  et  seq.)  entered  fully  into 
the  subject  of  demoniacal  agency,  we  offer  the  explanation 
now  adduced,  as  a  different  view  of  the  same  question^  and 
yet  not  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  arguments  exhibited 
on  the  side  which  we  are  inclined  to  espouse — that  of  actual 
possession. 
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First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inqwry^  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  i  dd  June,  18^5. 

In  entering  upon  this  most  important  question,  relating  to  Irish 
education,  we  conceive  that  it  would  not  only  be  irrelevant,  but 
presumptuous  on  our  part,  to  give  any  decided  opinion  of  our 
own,  and  that  we  shall  be  more  effectually  doing  our  duty  to 
the  public  by  confining  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
opinions  of  those  into  who&e  hands  Government  committed  a 
discretionary  power,  and  upon  whose  judgment  we  have,  there»- 
fore,  every  reason  to  hope  we  may  rely  for  the  most  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  information.    The  Report,  of  which  we  have 
thought  an  abstract  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers, 
originated  in  an  address  from  Parliament,  requesting  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  se- 
veral institutions  in  Ireland,  established  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
public  funds.    In  compliance  with  this  address,  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  John  Leslie  Fosterj  William  Grant,  James  Glassr 
ford,  and  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  Esquires,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  directed  to  make  a  report, — the  details  of 
which,   without  further  digression,  we  snail  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

It  seems  that  the  attention  of  Government  had  been  pre- 
t^iously  excited  by  an  address  from  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
[Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  short 
inie  before  the  appointment  of  the  above-mentioned  commis- 
ioners,  praying  the  House  "  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might 
>romote  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland, 
n  the  most  effectus^l  manner."  P.  1.  In  the  body  of  this 
ddressy  the  petitioners  complained  that  their  hopes  and  ex- 
ectations  ofad  vantage  from  certain  grants  of  money  advanced 
3rae  years  before,  had  been  disappointed, — these  grants  being 
J bj acted  "in  their  disbursement  or  application  to  such  re* 
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gulations  or  bye*Iaws,  as  rendereid  them  nearly  useless  to  the 
Koman  Catbonc  poor/'  *'That  the  trustees  of  the  former 
grant  gave  aid  only  to  schools  wherein  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  are  read  by  the  children,  a  regulation 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi;" 
they  (the  *  Roman  Catholics)  having  **  ever  considered  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  children)  as  an  inadequate 
means  of  imparting  to  them  reli^ous  instruction,  as  an  usage 
wherebv  the  Word  of  God  is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth 
exposed  to  misunderstand  its  meanings  and  thereby  not  un- 
frequently  to  receive  in  early  life,  imprisssions  which  may  after- 
vaids  prove  injurious  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  society  thev  are  destined  to  form."  P.  1. 

We  may  here,  once  for  all,  state,  that  this  appears,  from  i 
variety  of  passages  in  the  evidence  brought  forward,  to  be  the 
prominent  and  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  cordial  co-operation 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  any  system  of  general  and 
mutual  education.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  select  a  few 
illustrations. 

*'  Allow  me,  very  reverend  sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  observe,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  all  ages,  has  prohibited  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  without  note  or  comment,  also 
.the  interpretation  of  them  by  every  one's  private  judgment*  Thii 
interpretation  has  been  the  &tal  and  prolific  hive  from  which  swarm 
of  sectaries  daily  issue,  each  one  finding  his  religion  in  the  Bibk^ 
which  has  disfigured  and  distracted  the  Church  since  the  days  of 
Luther ;  wherefore,  the  Catholic  Church  condemns  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  Scriptures  in  vulgar  tongues,  without  note  or  comment,  and 
permits  it  only  to  the  learned  or  the  lettered  of  the  laity."  P.  46.  Ex- 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Dr,  Troy^  upon  the  publication  of  a  revived  seUc-' 
tionfrom  the  New  Testament, 

"  Q.  Is  not  the  objection  generally  taken  to  ihe  attendance  of  the 
children  on  scKools  in  which  the  Testament  is  read  without  note  or 
comment  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is. 

"  Q«  And  that,  whether  they  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society,  or  any  other  society  ? — A.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion to  it  under  whatever  societv  the  school  is  placed. 

'*  Q.  The  Roman  Catholic  rrelates  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  object  to 
the  Testament  being  used  as  a  school-book,  or  being  read  by  children  ? 
—A.  We  do. 

"  Q.  Do  you  object  to  the  Testament  being  read  by  persons  of 
mature  years,  and  of  education  ? — ^A.     No :  of  course  not. 

•  ^*  Q.  Do  you  rather  recommend,  than  forbid  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  may  have  met  the  eye  of  the  commissioners,  a  pnblica* 
tion  signed  by  all  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  published  by  Mr.  Coyne. 
In  this,  all  the  Bishops  recommend  to  the  faithful  to  read  the  Scrip* 
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tures,  but  to  read  them  in  those  dispositions  of  prayer  and  of  obedience' 

to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  which  we  think  necessary,  that 
may  be  read  with  profit. 

*'  Q.  The  objection  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made, 
apph'es  to  the  person  who  reads,  and  to  the  manner  of  reading  it,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  act  of  reading  it  by  a  person  of  competent  know- 
ledge, and  who  reads  it  with  a  proper  disposition  ?— A.  Certainly  it  is. 

"  Q.  Is  it  considered  that  persons  of  the  age  which  children  are 
when  attending  schools,  are  not  competent  to  come  to  a  right  know- 
ledge of  its  meaning  ? — A.  Our  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of 
St.  Paul.  We  wish  to  give  children  milk,* and  not  strong  meat;  we 
give  them,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  catechism,  the  first  principles'  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  as  they  grow  up  in  faith,  we  give  them  the 
strong  meat  of  the  Gospd  to  digest?"  P.  53.  Examnation  of  Dn 
Murray, 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  extracts  from  the  ex-' 
amination  of  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Griffith,  may  be  subjoined. 
With  respect  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such* 
a  book  as  the  Bible,  the  former  says  t  '*  I  know  of  mai^y  in- 
stances in  which  the  lower  classes  have  mistaken  other  books 
For  the  Scripture ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  lately  at. 
Loughrea,  told  me«  that  a  poor  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
told  him  he  thought  the  Bible  was  written  by  Luther  for  the. 
ise  of  Protestants."  P.  49.  The  latter  says :  **  all  the  mea- 
iures  he  has  heard  of  are  of  extreme  yiolencci  the  Priests^ 
lenouncing  the  people,  and  stating  from  the  altar,  that  if  they*. 
*ead  the  Bible,  or  took  it  into  their  houses,,  they  should  be- 
lamned,  that  the  devil  was  in  the  Bible.''    He  adds,  *^  I  do 


The  perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  petition  from  the  Ro« 
nan  Catholic  Prelates,  and  the  information  received  that  exer- 
ions  were  making  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  with- 
Iraw  the  children  of  their  persuasion  from  many  of  the  schools 
upported  by  the  aid  of  public  funds,  induced  the  commis- 
ioners  at  once  to  apply  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the 
eneral  state  of  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland ;  and, 
ith  a  view  to  render  it  as  correct  and  comprehensive  as  pos- 
blcf  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Esta- 
lished  Church,  to  the  Presbyterian  Ministers,  ajui  to  the  Roman 
atholic  Priests,  in  their  several  benefices ; — ^which  application, 
le  conuniasioners  remark,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in-r 
;ances,  attended  to  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  zeal.  Hut^ 
owever  effectual  and  satisfaetory  such  a  measure  might  have 
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been  considered^  unwilling  to  rely  solely  on  information  collected 
by  others,  they  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  a  great  variety  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  every  county  of  Ireland. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  an  Act  had  been  passed, 
calling  upon  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  promote  only 
such  persons  as  could  speak  English,  and  requiring  them 
further  to  administer  an  oath  to  each  person  thus  promoted, 
that  he  would  use  his  endeavours  "  himself  to  learn,  instruct, 
and  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  under  his  rule,  &c.*'  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  further  step  in  the  progress 
of  Irish  education  was  taken,  by  an  Act  for  the  erection  of 
free-schools.  But  whatever  advantages  might,  at  the  time 
being,  have  accrued,  the  commissioners  found  very  few  of  these 
establishments  still  in  existence,  and  that  not  in  above  two  or 
three  any  free  scholars  were  admitted.  They  were  applied 
solely  to  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  and 
though  open  to  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  were  of  a  deci- 
dedly Protestant  character. 

The  next  statute  relating  to  the  subject  was  passed  in  the 
seventh  of  William  III.  by  which  it  was  rendered  highly 
penal  to  receive  any  other  than  a  Protestant  edacation :  and 
even  if  a  Roman  Catholic  was  sent  abroad  to  be  educated  in 
the  tenets  of  his  own  religion,  he  was  liable  to  the  disabifities 
imposed  by  the  Act.  To  what  extent  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  have  at  any  time  been  complied  with,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Clergy  of 
Ireland  continued  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  obligation  which 
the  law  had  imposed  upon  them,  for,  in  1731,  a  -petition  was 
presented,  praying  for  a  charter  ''for  incorporating  certain 
persons  with  power  to  accept  gifts,  benefactions,  and  lands, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schools,  wherein  the  cfa3- 
dren  of  the  poor  might  be  taught  gratis."  P.  5.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  petition  was,  that,  in  1733,  a  charter  was  granted, 
incorporating  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  oflBcen 
of  State,  and  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  respecta- 
bility, with  the  power  required.  Hence  the  origin  of  those 
establishments  which  have  since  become  so  well  known  nndtf 
the  name  of  the  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland.  The  benevdent 
design  met  with  universal  approbation  in  both  kingdoms :  but, 
notAvithstanding  the  encouragement  received,  it  was  soon  foond 
expedient  to  apply  for  further  assistance,  and  in  1745  another 
petition  was  presented,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  produce 
of  an  Act,  (compelling  hawkers  and  pedlars  to  take  ont  licenoes* 
tiie  annual  produce  of  which  amounted  to  1|10(H.)  was  gruited 
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to  the  society.  Aided  by  these  resources,  we  find  that,  in 
1769,  it  was  enabled  to  support  fifty-two  schools  and  five  nur- 
series, in  which  about  3100  children  were  clothed  and  main- 
tained.  But  whatever  permanent  advantages  might  fairly  have 
been  expected  to  accrue  from' its  exertions,  they  were^  in  a 
great  measure,  paralyzed,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
Society  itself,  which,  in  1775,  passed  a  resolution,  virtually 
excluding  all  but  children  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
who,  it  seems,  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  From  that 
time,  until  1784*,  when  Mr.  Howard;  the  philanthropist,  visited 
the  schools,  and  published  an  account  of  them,  little  is  known 
either  of  the  schools  themselves,  or  the  instruction  imparted*' 
This  benevolent  individual  repeated  his  inspection  in  1787,  and 
his  reports  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Irish  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  state ; — when  a  dreadfal 
scene  of  iniquity,  combining  neglect  and  cruelty,  was  disclosed. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted  by  the  committee,  that  the 
publication  of  their  statement  was  sufficient  to  produce  an 
effective  remedy ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  those 
ivho  were  at  all  conversant  with  the  innate  principles  by  which 
human  nature  is  too  often  guided,  nothing  snort  of  strong  coer* 
cive  measures,  could  have  remedied  an  evil  connected  with 
self-interest,  and  which,  therefore,  continued  in  active  progres- 
sion, as  appears  from  another  report  of  certain  commissioners, 
in  1808,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  that  "  no  considerable  refor- 
mation had  taken  place."  P.  8.  The  corroborating  and  inte- 
resting account  published  by  William  Disney,  Esq.  in  1806, 
gave  the  same  unfavourable  character  of  the  charter-schools, 
in  general,  throughout  the  country ; — and  received  further 
confirmation  by  subsequent  reports,  down  to  1820.  ^  Since 
that  period,  until  the  present  report,  no  authentic  information 
has  been  obtained. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  following  details  respecting 
the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  as  given  by  the  present 
commissioners.  Each  school  in  the  country  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  alocal  committee  and  a  cate- 
chist,  who  are  expected  to  pay  it  frequent  visits,  and  superin- 
tend its  general  concerns.  The  latter  ought  also  to  commu- 
nicate monthly  with  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  A  salary, 
usually  of  201.,  is  attached  to  this  ofiice.  The  children  are 
directed  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Holy  Sctiptures  are  to  be  read  daily,  and  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  exposition.  The  labour  of  the  children  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  masters,  whoj  ia  many  schools,  are  charged  fifteen 
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^biOiogi  yeaarly  for  each  child.    Thcjr  ate  to  he  apprenticed  to 
Protestant  masters  only.    In  addition  to  the  many  evils  re- 
buking from  certain  inherent  defects  in  the  system,  in  1824v 
five  hundred  children  were  transferred  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital  to  the  different  Charter  Schools,  by  the  way  of  re- 
lieving the  accumulated  mass  in  that  establishment.     **  Their 
abearance/*  says  the  report,  ^'  was,  in  general,  very  wretched, 
and  they  were  almost  all  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  which,  al- 
though they  were  examined,  and  declared  free  from  disease  by 
the  medical  attendant,  broke  out  in  every  school  to  which  they 
were  carried,  immediately  after  their  arrivaL'*  P.  15.    We  are 
sorry,  from  die  pages  of  this  inquiry,  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  detailing  a  repetition  of  the  evils  we  have  before  been  com- 
pelled to  notice.    With  few  exceptions  *,  the  masters  appear 
lo  be  cruel,  negligent,  and  selfish,  and,  in  some  cases,  rawer 
encouraged  than  controlled  by  the  local  committees*    F<Nr  in- 
stance, m  one  school,  we  find  that  *^  the  habitual  practice  of 
the  nuuster  was  to  seize  the  boys  by  the  throaty  and  press  them 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  to  strike  them  with  a  wnip  or  his 
fist,  upon  the  head  and  face,  during  the  time  Us  passion  lasted," 
(p*  15.)  *'  which  was  chiefly  excited  by  the  boys  perform- 
ing  less  work  than  he  expected,  in  the  weaving  shop,  of  which 
the  master  had  the  profit;  they  were  also  obliged  to  get  up  at 
five,  or  sometimes  four  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  pressing 
demand.*'  P.  16.    In  another  school,  eight  boys  had  the  day 
before  ''been  so  severely  punished,  that  their  perscms  were 
found  in  a  shocking  state  of  laceration  and  contusion.''  P.  17. 
In  another  ''  two  boys  had  recently  been  very  severely  pu- 
mshed,"  because, ''  having  had  but  uttle  breakfiMt,"  and  being 
sent  to  work  in  die  garden,  they  *^  had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage,** 
The  instruments  of  this  barbarity  were  leathern  cats,  ropes, 
sticks,  horse-whips, — ^which  Ifist  were  used  ''  on  all  occasions, 
by  the  usher  at  Clonmel."    It  is  stated,  "  that  he  often  gave 
four  dozen  lashes  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  that  the  boys 
have  been  beaten  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  flags.*' 
This  amiable  pedagogue  at  times,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
yaried  his  punishment,  as  one  case  is  reported  of  his  having 
knocked  a  boy  down,  and  kicked  him  so  severely,  that  two  of 
lus  ribs  were  broken,  and  the  ear  of  another  was  nearly  pulled 
off  I  P.  20. 

We  trust  that  these  extracts  are  amply  sufficient  to  proie 
that  our  opinion  is  not  exaggerated.    The  instructicn  of  these 

*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  mention  the  followiDg.  The  schools  of  DttndaJk, 
Celbridge,  Kevin  Street,  Bagot  Street,  Ardbraccan,  Cashel,  Clontar^  Mooas- 
tenren,  Monivea,  and  the  Asylam  in  Chsrlemont  Place»  . 
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poor  outcasts  is  on  a  par  with  their  treatment;  and  our  sur? 
prise  must  cease^  that  in  the  two  head  classes  of  the  school  at 
Stradbally^  consisting  of  twenty  boys  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  "  seventeen  of  them  declared  they  had 
^ever  heard  of  St,  Paul,  and  half  of  them  had  no  idea  whether 
the  word  Europe  meant  a  man,  a  place,  or  a  thing:  two  only 
had  ever  heard  of  Job,  and  one  only  could  give  an  account  of 
his  history."  p.  17.    "  In  another  school,  a  girl  who  had  been 
there  seven  or  eight  years  could  not  write  her  name,"  p.  23^ 
It  may  naturally  be  asked,  why,  if  such  practices  prevailed^ 
complaints  were  never  made  2  The  answer  is,  complaints  were 
made,  and  every  means  resorted  to  by  the  commissioners  to 
get  at  the  truth;  but  their  efforts  were  frustrated. by  those 
whose  business  or  duty  it.was  to  brins  these  iniquities  to  light. 
Thus  '*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  letters  of  complaint 
transmitted  occasionally  by  the  boys  have  been  intercepted  by 
some  of  the  officers,  and  notice  given  to  the  parties  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  made,"  p.  21.     *'  No  offence  Sbat  a 
charter  school  child  can  commit  seems  to  be  less  pardonable 
than  daring  to  utter  a  complaint:"  (p.  2\)  it  was  usually  fol* 
lowed  up  by  punishment;  and  there  is  a  statement  of  a  severe 
beating  received  by  a  boy  with  a  horsewhip,  for  ^^  having,  as 
was  suspected,  advised  another  boy  to  complain  to  the  rector 
of  the  parbh/'  p.  24.     In  fact,  as  might  be  imagined,  "  the 
fear  of  the  master  generally  deterred  the  boys  from  stating 
their  grievances;*'  (p.  16.)  added  to  which,  m  too  manv  in- 
stances, their  minda  were  rendered  dull  and  obtuse,  and  the 
commissioners  '*  were  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  suUenness  and  terror  which  marked  the  deportment  of  the 
children  in  one  of  these  schools,  compared  with  the  free  and 
lively  air  which  generally  characterises  those  who  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  day  schools.''  p.  17,    In  consequence  of  this  general 
system  of  mal-administration,  these  schools  naturally  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  instances  are  mentioned  in  proof:  thus,  "  in  a 
school  kept  in  a  cabin"  (within  a  very  short  distance  of  one  of 
these  schools),  the  commissioners  found  ^^  ninety-six  children, 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  Protestants,  whose  parents  preferred 
paying  tor  their  instruction  there  rather  than  accept  the  free 
education  supplied  by  the  charter  school.    There  was  also 
another  pay  school,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  held  in 
a  stable,  which  a  young  man  had  taken  for  the  summer  season: 
this  was  so  crowded  with  children,  that  the  youngest  were 
placed  in  the  manger,  there  being  no  room  for  them  on  the 
floor,"  p.  18. 

It  is  with  continued  pain  we  follow  these  poor  children  from 
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youth  to  maturity,  compelled  by  the  errors  of  others  to  endure 
the  scofis  and  insults  or  a  world  into  which  they  were  tfanist, 
when  dismissed  from  their  chartered  seminaries  of  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  brutality.  **  It  is  stated,  on  respectable  evidence, 
that  children  from  such  schools  are  desirous  to  conceal  that 
they  have  been  inmates  of  those  establishments.  In  service" 
they  are  also  **  stated  to  be  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  too 
often  the  sport  and  derision  of  their  associates.  If  protected 
by  their  masters  and  mistresses,  they  become  suspected ;  and 
if  not  protected,  they  often  run  away,  being  unable  to  with- 
stand tne  treatment  they  receive  m)m  their  fellow-servants; 
It  seems  that  they  are  called  by  various  terms  of  reproach, 
such  as  '  parisheens,'  and/  charter  school  brats,*  which  latter 
term  in  Ireland  implies  illegitimacy,**  p.  27. 

Some  good,  however,  generally  arises  out  of  evil ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find,  in  this  dreary  scene  of  misrule,  one  spot,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  whereon  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist 
can  rest  with  satisfactiop.  So  many  girls,  who  had  passed 
through  these  schools,  had  either  left  their  places,  or  been 
turned  out  without  protection  on  the  world,  that  about  three 
years  ago  an  asylum  was  opened  in  Charlemont  Place  for  their 
temporary  reception,  which  the  commissioners  mention  with 
respect,  as  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  effects  of  the  erroneous  manner  in  which 
their  system  is  conducted — a  system,  as  Mr.X<ee  justly  remarks 
in  his  report,  in  which  **  all  social  and  family  affections  are 
dried  up,"  where  children  once  received  '*  are,  as  it  were,  the 
children,  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  relations  of  nobodjT 
where  having  "  no  vacation,  they  know  not  the  feelings  of 
home ;"  and  whence  it  follows,  "  whatever  concomitant  circum- 
stances there  may  be,  they  are  so  frequently  stunted  in  body, 
mind,  and  heart,  p.  14.  The  present  commissioners,  in  their 
summing  up '  their  evidence,  seem  to  be  quite  of  the  same 
opinion. 

**  But,  however  great  and  numerous  the  instances  of  ntismanagement 
and  abuse  which  prevail  in  these  establisliments,  it  appears  to  us  tlot 
the  main  objection  arises  from  the  mistaken  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  a  system  of  education  which  separates  children  from  thcsr 
kindred,  and  which  turns  them  out  into  life  when  just  arrived  u 
maturity,  without  friends  or  relations,  and  without  that  praclical  ex- 
perience which  children  under  ordinary  circumstances  insensibly  ac- 
quire, by  witnessing  the  realities  of  life  around  them,  does  not  appear 
to  us  likely  to  attain  the  benefits  expected  from  these  establishments* 
we  are  convinced  that  if  1000  children  educated  in  charter  sdiools 
were  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  number  who  had  remain^  in  the 
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apparently  wretched  cabins  inhabited  by  their  parents,  but  who  at- 
tended orderly  and  well  regulated  day-schools,  it  would  be  found,  not 
only  that  the  latter  had  passed  their  years  of  instruction  far  more  hap« 
pily  to  themselves,  but  that  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
they  would  upon  a  general  average  be  in  every  respect  more  valu« 
able  and  better  instructed  members  of  society ;  they  would  have  im* 
proved  in  knowledge  under  circumstances  which  would  have  strength* 
ened  and  confirmed  their  connection  with  all  those  to  whom  they  must 
naturally  look  for  protection  and  assistance,  and  would  enter  upon 
life  with  their  affections  awakened,  their  principles  confirmed,  and  their 
character  raised  by  the  reliance  they  would  have  learned  to  place  i^ 
their  own  exertions,  and  in  the  practice  they  would  have  acquired  of 
controlling  and  conducting  themselves.  It  is  very  different  in  the  in- 
stance, of  a  boy  let  loose  from  a  charter  school,  who  has  lived  in  a 
state  of  existence  entirely  artificial :  all  his  wants  having  been  supplied 
by  the  care  of  others,  he  has  become  peevish,  fretful,  and  impatient,  if 
not  supplied  according  to  rule.  His  mind  is  impressed  by  a  feeling  of 
suUenness,  resulting  from  a  system  of  severity  and  terror.  Hisex* 
pectadons  have  been  unduly  raised,  as  to  his  own  future  .prospects, 
though  the  habits  of  indolence  and  apathy  which  have  appeared  to  us 
peculiarly  to  characterize  these  children,  render  them  altogether  un« 
suited  to  the  active,  patient,  persevering  exertions  which  are  necessary 
to  their  success  in  life."    P.  29. 

If,  in  the  contemplalioh  of  such  a  picture,  it  is  allowable  to 
smile,  we  may  be  pardoned  in  noticing  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  the  sister  kingaom  to  make  a  blunder  whenever  or  where- 
ever  there  is  a  possibility  of  exhibiting  that  innate  and  peculiar 
talent.  Thus,  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  that 
the  age  of  every  child  should  be  retiurned  in  each  half-yearly 
report.  In  compliance  with  which  we  find,  from  a  Ust  of  twelve 
names  returned,  that  the  nominees  had,  in  different  periods  of 
their  lives,  taken  extraordinary  Uberties  with  time !  for  instance, 
Daniel  Kenzie,  a  fine  boy,  who  in  the  month  pf  June,  1822^ 
had  accomplished  15|  years,  had',  in  December,  1823,  dwin- 
dled hiniself  down  to  14| ;  and  his  companion,  Philip  M^Gann, 
had  contrived,  in  the  course  of  his  two  years,  to  lose  tiwelve 
whole  months,  viz.  in  June,  1822^  being  16^,  whereas,  in  June, 
1824,  he  was  only  15}:  while  several  of  the  others^  had  with 
unpardonable  indolence,  remained  at  a  dead  stand-still,  or 
picked  up  only  a  few  .months  in  their  nrogress  through  the 
recited  year.  We  have  heard  of  people  aiminishing  in  statim, 
and,  in  our  nursery  days^  can  recollect  being  told  of  naughty 
boys  growing  downwards,  like  cows' .  tails,  but  we  have  •  now, 
for  the  first  time,  an  authentic  record,  establishing  the  fact 
that  in  Ireland  children,  as  they  grow  older,  become  youiiger ! ! 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  Charter  Schools  with 
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the  following  data  t^— The  expiendlhire  of  the  Society  daring  the 
ninety  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  amounts  to  £l»6i2,I38» 
of  which  £i,027|715  was  derived  from  parliamentary  grants. 
As  far  as  can  be  coUectedi  the  average  number  of  children  ad- 
nitted  of  late  years  has  been  2i90  annufdly»  and  7,905  children 
apprenticed  out,  cost  just  one  million  sterling. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  Charter  Schools,  we  shall  be  no 
longer  occupied  idth  the  painful  task  of  recording  cruelty  or 
6ppression ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  intro- 
duce much  benevolent  eitertion  to  public  notice, — ^not,  h*cf#ever, 
tmmingled  with  evil,  arising  froni  the  dombhied  effects  of  hidis- 
creet  zeal  and  narrow  bigotry,— evils  which,  there  is  too  mucli 
reason  to  fear,  must  for  ever  more  or  less  affect  the  well-being 
and  improvement  of  Ireland^ 

Association  incorporated  for  discountenancikg  Vice, 
ANiy  sROMOTma  the  knowledge  and  fractic£  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

This  Society  originated  in  1792,  and  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  legislature  in  1800,  receiving,  the  following  year,  a  grant 
of  300/.  in  aid  of  subscriptions.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Society 
its  funds  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  purchase  of  bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  other  refigious  and  moral  tracts,  for  the  in* 
struction  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
under  tihe  more  immediate  and  support  of  its  clergy.  With 
the  increase  of  its  ftinds,  however,  its  views  were  enlarged, 
and  the  erection  of  school-houses,  with  salaries  to  teachen, 
became  prominent  objects  of  its  supporters.  Money  is  grafted 
for  these  pmrposes  under  certain  conditions,  namely,  ground  is 
to  be  obtained  on  a  permanent  endowment,  and  vested  in  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  for  the  use  of  the  schools, — ^the 
schoolmaster  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
be  under  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  On  proper  security  b^ing  given  for  a  compliance  with 
these  terms,  llie  Association  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  SOL 
stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  that  double  the  sum  grant^  bj 
tikem  shall  be  raised  by  private  subscription.  Salaries  not  ex- 
ceeding 1S2.  per  annum  are  advanced  to  masters,  with  an  addi- 
tional mtuity,  not  exceeding  6/.,  if  they  conduct  themselves 
well.  The  plan  of  instruction  includes  reading  (the  Holy 
Scriptures)  with  writing  a)id  arithmetic;  but  books,  paper, 
slates,  &c.  im  eUhet  provided  by  the  children  themselves,  or 
by  subscription.  According  to  a  statement  transmitted  to  the 
commissioners  in  18»*,  the  number  of  childrra  in  daily  ntteod- 
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ance  amounted  to  15,922,  of  wlioin  6,344  yrere  Roman  Catlib*' 
lies ;  and  the  schools  appeared  generally  to  be  of  a  very  orderly 
and  highly  respectable  description.     This  favourable  report  is 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  who,  in  1&19  and  182D; 
inspected  104  schools,  which  he  found  in  esccellent  order,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  some  infringements  of  the  Society's 
rules,  and  the  existence,  in  some  instances,  of  considerable 
abuses  in  theapplicatbn.of  the  funds.  .  The  infringement  of 
one  rule  is  particularly  noticed  by  thie  present  commissioners, 
viz.  the  receiving  of  aid  fromi  other  institutions.    As  an  en- 
couragement to  the  children- taught,  a  considerable  sum  (7,888 
in  the  course  of  seven  years)  iias  been  allotted  for  premiums,  to 
such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  clergymen  of  the  respective  parishes.    In  182S, 
the  number  of  candidates  was  34,924,  and  the  number  of  pre- 
miums awarded  4,187.    It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  claims  to 
these  premiums  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere  quickness 
or  exactness  of  recollection,  but  rather  according  to  *a  *^  qlear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning,   serious  attention  to  the  sub« 
ject,  and  an  application  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
children."   P.  35.     It  is  also  judiciously  recommended,  ai^  a 
leading  principle,  that  ^^  in  the  selection  of  books,  writings  of  a 
controversial  character  shall  be  avoided,  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  giving  to  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  the  approved  works  of  the  most  eminent 
Protestant  writers  of  that  church."  P.  35*    The  commission- 
ers, however,  add,  that  in  the  list  recommended  and  flurnished 
by  the  Association  they  observed  several  of  a  highly  controver- 
sial nature. 

In  1820,  from  the  increase  of  their  operations,  and  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  public  aid  would  not  be  continued  in  a 
proportionable  degree,  the  Association  decided  on  diimnishing 
their  expenditure;  but  the  measures  consequent  on  this  decision 
appear  to  have  produced  a  much  greater  efiect  than  was  either 
expected  or  intended  in  contracting  the  sphere  of  their  opiera^ 
tions,  and  which  they  have  since  l^n  endeavouring  to  coun- 
teract We  subjoin  a  short  statement  of  their  general  receipts 
and  expenditure.  For  the  four  years  ending  with  1803,  the 
receipts  were — 

In  1820  —  £  589  8^.  6d. 

1821  —  1,188  3  11 

1822  —  1,296  17  10 
1828  —  1,065  17   6[ 

The  amount  of  patliamentary  grants  has  varied  considera- 
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bly:  in  1823,  it  was  9,084/.  12r.  6d.  The  total  amoont  of 
these  grants,  commenciDg  in  1801,  has  been  77,975/.  Hi.  S\d. 
The  total  of  the  sums  expended  from  March,  1800,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  has  been  85,'624i.  8s.  6dl,  of  which  the  sura  of 
18,424/.  11#.  8d.  was  paid  in  sabiries  and  gratuities  to  school- 
masters. Total  number  of  books  sold  on  account  of  th&  asso- 
ciation, from  1800  to  1824, 


Bibles     --.- 67,I2S 

TesUmenU  and  Prayer  Books,  from  1800  and  1801,  18,456 

TesUments,  from  1802  to  1824 198,298 

Prayer  Books -..-.  122,179 

Religious  Books  and  Tracts  • 979,826 

Parochial  Schools. 

Of  the  parochial  schools  alluded  to  in  this  Report,  as  being 
provided  by  the  clergy  under  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
William  III.,  no  particular  account  can  be  given,  as  thej  de- 
pend, in  great  measure,  on  the  rules  of  the  Society'with  whki 
they  may  be  in  connection.  For  instance,  not  less  than  250 
are  connected  with  the  association  for  discountenancing  vice: 
many  others  derive  aid  from  the  Elildare  Place  Society,  frcin 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's,  or  other  funds* 

societt  for  promoting  the  education  of  thk  pooe  ct 
Ireland,  commonly  called,  *'  The  Kildare  St&ii? 
Society.** 

The  schools  of  the  preceding  sodeties  were  not  only  too  fer 
in  number,  ,but  of  too  Protestant  a  character  to  become  geDe- 
rally  ayaSable  for  the  edtfcation  of  Roman  Catholic  chMnz^ 
Accordingly,  in  1812,  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lover 
orders  of  Lrish  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  coiiis»>- 
sioners  of  education  in  Ireland,  who,  in  the  last  Report,  stau'. 
''  that  they  had  applied  their  efforts  to  the  framing  of  a  system 
which,  whilst  it  should  affi>rd  the  opportunities  of  education :: 
every  description  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  might,  ss 
the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with  the  par- 
ticular religious  tenets  of  any,  induce  the  whole  to  receire  i^ 
benefits  as  one  undivided  body."  By  the  same  report,  Hi* 
total  number  of  schools  in  Ireland,  in  18 IS,  is  estimat^  ^ 
about  4,600,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving  instructkc: 
at  about  200,000.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  thb  reco^ 
nition  of  this  new  and  leading  principle,  *'  that  no  attecp* 
should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religio;;* 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christiana,^*  (p.  38)  recd^ci 
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the  sanction  and  sighaturesy  amongst  others,  of  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Primate,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Gashel,  the  Bishop 
of  Kilialoe,  and  the  Provost  of  tEe  University  of  Dublin/ 
Some  difficulties  occurred  in  the  selection  of  commissioners  for 
carrying  their  proposition  into  effect ;  but,  finally,  a  grant  was 
madeto  a  Society  already  in  existence,  of  6,980t  Irish  cur- 
rency, in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools,  "in 
which  the  appointment  of  governors  and  teachers,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  scholars,  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis^ 
tinctions/^nd'in  which  l&e  Bible  or  Testament,  without  note  or 
comment,  should  be  read  by  all  the  scholars  who  had  attained* 
8  suitable  proficiency  in  reading,  excluding  catechisms  and^ 
books  of  religious  controversy;  wishing  it,  at  the  same*  time,  to' 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Bibie  or  Testament  was  not- 
to  be  used  as  a  scho6l  l)ook,  from  whibh  children  should  be 
taught  to.  spell  or  read^"  P.  39.    Kildare  Place  was  selected' 
as  the  site  of  their  operations ;  and  in  1817,  the  Society  having- 
spent  their  grant  money  in  building  model  schools,  &c.  took* 
posseffdon  of  their  new  situation,  and  developed  their  plap^f. 

5roceeding/which  embraced  the  following  distinct  objects: — 
!*o  assist  in  the  founding  and  improving  of  schools  upon,  the 
principles  of  the  Society ;— to  maintain,  in. Kildare  Place,  two- 
model  schools,  for  male  and  female  children,  wherein  masters 
and   mistresses   for  other    similar   establishments   might  be^ 
trained  ;--^;o  publish  an  improved  set  of  moral,  instructive,  and* 
entertaining  books,  which  were  to  be  supplied,  in  addition  to' 
other  ordinary  requisites  to  schools  in  connection  with  them,  ^ 
gratuitously,  and  to  all  other  purchasers  at  cost  prices^— to 
maintain  a  system  of  annual  inspection,  employing  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  education  and  character  for  the  purpose ;— -to  en-' 
courage,  by  annual  gratuities,  but  not  by  salaries,  masters  and 
mistresses  who  had  conducted  'themselves  well.     The  progress  f 
of  the  Society  may  be  estimated  by  observing  the  number' of' 
schoob  and  scholars  in  connection  with  it  in  the  following 
years:- — 

•  '    -  Schools.  Scholars,         .     .  » 

•  1816  •••••••••#    none ••••        none 

•1817 8;,;.. 557 

1818 &6 4,527 

•  •       •       1819 •••     133    9,263    *: 

•        1820   24tl    16,786 

1821   381   26,474.  , 

1.822 513 86,657 

1823 <•*     727  51,637 

1824 1122  '. '79,287        ' 

1825- 1490  •.. ,100,000   -  "  '' 

NO.  VI«  VOL.  III.  L  1 
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*  TUi  liyl  of  Bchooby  theie  b  every  veaaon  to  luppojei  ig  pai* 
f^Y  correct;  but  it  nay  be  dovbted  whether  toe  nmtorf 
fjiwidgeil  quite  ai»omit8  to  the  above eakiilarioiu  Thecomm' 
•ionem  remark^  that  in  tbeir  several  tours  of  inapection  tbej 
Im^vOi  geaevally  speakiiig,  foimd  these  sdiools  cleanly  and  h 
mod  eirder,  rad  toe  instruction  given  extremely  efficient  h 
die  tnodd  sdiools  they  found  400  boys  and  297  girb^  out  d 
vhicb  to^  there  were  of  the  Established  Church  ^Sl^r^iv^ 
teatant  Dissenters  86»— Roman  Catholics  434*  The  vopii 
irer^  generaUy  children  of  mechanics,  paying  IdL  ea^  fiar 
^iitient  aflS»ded  by  a  combination  of  the  b^  parte  in  the  seva- 
Yfjk  systeaop  of  BeUf  L^Master,  and  Peataloaad.  The  eider, 
dispatch,  demlineaa,  and  accuracy  so  desirable  in  die  eoedsct 
vi%  seboqly  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfectLm  in  die« 
es^aM^hinenta  s  and*  to  their  credit  we  may  add,  that  whilst 
ptber  institutions  i^ompbun  of  tiie  diffi<3ulty  ef  finding  msfioi 
and  mistresses  for  thdr  ^prentices,  "  there  ia  an  unsooghl 
wd  aiNPOUs  i^esort  to  the  model  s<JKids  of  Kildare  l^laoe^  W 
p^irapAS  qeelqiu;  aa  e  &vowr  to  be  put  in  ccHpummicatiofi «» 
the  pareota  prtbf^  chijibren  wbo9i  they  find  thare."  P.4L 
Tbe  msiber  of  v^sters  traimng  for  country  schools  bear  a  fiil 
Mmprlion  to  the  preceding  table  of  scboola  aoii  adielm. 
$.um^  it  to  sajF)  that  th^  coawniBtfOjiera  found  48  in  ttain^b 
feie  irhieh  pmpose  sev^i  or  eight  wedca  have  bem  usoiq 
de^ipo^  BufficienI*  end  that  wheieaa^  in  1814j  tbe  namber 
tiQlhped  amowted  oidy  to  4,  in  1825  it  amonnted  to  VTu 
mdUng,  in  tbe  whole  of  that  timet  &  total  of  840;  and  it  an 
ftiend,  thatof  Ibe  &rst  771  admitted^  461  were  Protealnt^sai 
810  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  fiirth^  gratifying  to  add»  that  die 
pvipila  generally  leave  tl^e  iaistituticm  with  peatev  fednigp  d 
afttachinent  than  they  approiM^ed  ijt ; — *^  Inat  they  are  voy 
nsefid  m  the  country  mic^moving  pecjudiees ;^ — that  individasb 
dC  the  dii9Bsvent  peraaasions  liv^  togsther  like  membeia  of  ihe 
saoae  fiunily; — ^in  a  w<»d/*  adds  Jwr.  J^ckscn^  the  aecmtaq^ 
'^  I  am  sure  the  very  best  consequences  have  resulted."  P.  4& 
Within  thepi^eaent  year,  a  similar  blanch  of  the  institntjon  hit 
been  estabfiabed,  for  the  draining  ni  acfaool  nuatrcaaea.  Ai  m 
indirect  means  of  improving  the  lower  oxdera  by  tbair  boobi 
the  Society,byoflfering  them  somewhat  below  prime  ooal^  have 
induced hawlcers  and  pedlars, adio  arenow^  in fiut,  their durf 
cnstomefB,  to  eupply  ttie  coimtry.  Some  idea  ef  the  probsbk 
change  to  be  exp^sted  firom  die  inirodnctiDn  of  a  better  sapplf  . 
imKj  be  formed  irom  die  foHowing  8aiiii^;constftutii^partff 
a  catalogue  of  books  found  m  the  various  common  day  adKiob 
by  respectable  dergyitien,  who  fiffnished  the  pajrticniars:--' 


IrUh  ti^gti09  tmd  rappfireee ;  XA/e  of  Q^^km  Freney  iie  rcb- 
beri  X^  of  Redmond  O^Hanion^  ihe  robber  f  HiUory  cf  Cap*^ 
tmn  Gramif  a  gmUteman  Higkwmyman;  The  Garden  (fLove^f 
The  Feasi  of  Late ;  The  Mffects  qfLove^  The  Eeoimnp^ 
Bemityf*  The  School  iff  DeUghia ,'  Notiumal  Bevehf  Chepa^ 
Uer  deFmihla$;  The  Monk;  life  of  MoU  Flanders ;  Fatmy 
MeadoiDs;  JRous^eau^s  JEloisa;  The  Pleasard  Ari  of  Momey^ 
Caiehingf  The  Devil  0nd  Dr.  Faustu$;  Hietory  of  Phikmder 
Haeh^foay;  wHb  many  others  of  a  similar  description.  Ona 
of  the  eammissioners  foaiui^  in  a  sehool  in  the  connty  of 
Sligo^  a  child  hoiding  the  New  Teatament  in  its  hands,  sittinf^ 
between  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  supplied  with  the  **  Forty 
Thieves/'  and  t)ie  other  with  **  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money 
Catching;*'  while  another,  at  a  little  dbtance^.was  perusing 
**  The  Mutiny  Act/'  and  all  reading  aloud  their  respective 
volumes  at  the  same  moment!  We  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
956,702  volumes  of  improved  literature  (the  number  issued  in 
about  seven  years,  ending  January,  1825,)  may  be  the  meanst 
in  some  degree,  of  cleansing  this  Augean  stable. 

We  £ave  not  room  to  insert  the  det^uls  of  the  conduct  of  the 
CathoUc  Bishop,  Dr.  Troy,  respecting  **  a  selection  froi](i  the 
T<9[ew  Testament,"  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  opeo 
honourable  conduct  of  the  Society,  places  the  r^erend  prelate 
in  no  very  creditable  point  of  view.  We  fear  that,  with  such  a 
lirieathood,  educated  with  narrow  and  contracted  views,  it  ia. 
bopeless  to  expect  cordial  co-operation,  or  any  thing  Hke 
manly  liberal  feeling.  Notwithstanding  the  unqualified  par* 
ticipatidn  of  Catholics  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Society,  iVomthe; 
highest  to  the  lowest  situation,  we  find  it  frequently  imputed 
thai  its  re&l  object  is  to  make  converts  from  their  Church  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  an  imputation  which  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  is  applicable  to  another  society  which  we  shall  hereafter" 
notice,  but  from  the  evidence  adduced  appears  groundless  witb. 
respect  to  this  of  Kildare  Street; 

From  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  this  Society 
dees  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  received  support:  (p.  40:) 
but  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  all  its  operations,  and  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  mem« 
bers  for  theiv  attention  to  their  application,  and  to  the  Oovern« 
ment  for  granting  their  dd.  The  Roman  CathoKc  clergy  have^ 
certainly  opposed  it,  particularly  of  late ;  but  it  is  surmised 
that  their  opposition  was  stimulated  by  orders  firom  their  supe- 
rioti0,  thought  judging  firoBA  certaun  ezpreemna  of  Dr.  Troy 
and  Ikw  Ciurti»,  we  m^ht  condnde  it  endrely  met  thek  afpppo*: 
batioih    TboMT  omniltteti  however^  ia  slnroiiied  is  wmYt  nys*- 
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Icry ;  and  a  considerable  weight  of  most  contradictory  evidence 
is  advanced  to  prove  the  interference  or  non-interference  of  the 
wrieati.  On  one  side  it  is  maintained  that  the  poor  people 
dare  not  send  their  children  to  the  Society's  schools,  fearing 
"  the  curee  of  the  priest**  many  of  whom  Mr.  Griffith,  a  res- 
pectable witness  declares  on  authority  producing  strong  con- 
viction on  his  mind,  '*  to  be  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  de- 
nouncing the  people,"  &c.  P.  51  •  On  the  other  hand,  two 
Roman.  Catholic  archbishops  (p.  53)  declare  in  evidence  that 
even  the  name  or  expression  of  **  a  priest's  curse"  was  never 
I^eaird  of  by  them,  still  less  is  it  believed  to  have  been  uttered 
for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  Commissioners  sum  up  their 
opinions  respecting  this  Society  in  these  words :    > 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  while  the  Society  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations  in  some  of  theii:  ob- 
jects, they  have  failed  in  others.  .  .  •  The  chief  defect  in  the  present 
system  is,  that  while  a  compromise  is  rested  on  in  the  schools  of  the 
Society,  the  supplemental  education  in  religion,  which  all  admit  to  be 
indispensable,  is  in  fact  very  insufficiently  provided,  and  in  some  in- 
stances which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  regret  to  say,  it 
is  aHogether  omitted/'     P.  58. 

LORD  LIEUTEKANT's  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  Parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  1819,  empowering  the 
tiord  Lieutenant  to  issue /Sums  of  money  in  aid  of  school  es- 
tablished by  voluntaxy  subscriptions,  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied  vin  building  or  purchasing  school-houses  unac- 
companied by  any  conditions;  though  the  general  principle 
upon  which  the  fund  was  administered  seems  to  have  been 
more  favourable  to  the  Established  Church  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  It  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  431 
grants,  twelve  only  were  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  receipts  amounted  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  33,2831. 
and  their  disbursements  to  31,355L  The  Commissioners  make 
no  doubt  that  many  excellent  schools  have  derived  assistance, 
or  owed  their  existence  to  this  Fund  ;  but  they  think  that  the 
svstem  is  by  far  too  vague  and  undefined  to  be  continued,  and 
that  it  ought  to  give  way  to  one  of  a  more  secure  and  determi- 
nate character. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  FOR  IRELAND. 

'  '  .  .  i 

'  Thia  Society  was  founded  in  >  1809,  for  disseminating  the 
most  approved  plans  in  the  management  of  scfhools  ;  for^rap- 
pl>-nig  them  with  spelling-hboks,  and^  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
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or  extracts  without  note  or  comment,  either  gratuitoaslf 
or  at  prime  cost.  No  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  in  any 
form,  but  aid  is  offered  to  every  school  which  meets  upbii 
Sunday.  Their  ^  funds  iare'  from  voluntary  contributions^ 
amountingi  in  18^4,  to  21041.  during  which  year  they  received 
1^,000  Testaments  from  the  Bible  Society.  In  the  same  year^ 
according  to  a  general  return,  the  number  of  schools  receiving 
aid  was  1640,  the  number  of  scholars  157,184,  and  the  numbejf 
of  teachers  12,578.  In  the  Province  of  Ulster,  where  thes^ 
schools  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  propor- 
tion of  scholars  was  l.in  16  of  the  population,,  according  to 
the  census  in  1821.  In  Munster,  where  the  proportion  is  the 
smallest,  it  is  as  1  to  354;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  province^ 
the  numbers  are  increasing.  The  general  ratio  of  the  #hol^ 
of  Ireland  was  1  to  44.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
plan  on  which  this  Society  acts  are  its  simplicity,  and  the  im* 
portant  results  which  are  produced  when  compared  with  its 
very  limited  expenditure.  ^*  This  (observe  the  Commissioners) 
must. be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  description  of  th^ 
teachers,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  their  services  are  gra* 
tuitous,  a  peculiarity  which  is  of  still  greater  importance  m  a 
moral  view  than  in  reference  to  a  consideration  of  economy.? 
P.  64.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  whole  of  the  sen; 
sible  remarks  of  Mr.  La  Touche,  the  secretary,  regretting  our 
inability  to  insert  more  than  the  following :  ^ 

**  The  Sunday-school,"  he  says,  ''  is  a  kind  of  channel  in  which  all 
the  good  feelings  and  better  principles  of  the  upper  classes  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  lower  ;  it  brings  them  in  contact  together,  and- tends 
considerably  to  harmonize  the  different  ranks  of  society.  I  think  (he 
adds)  it.  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  that  Sundayf^ 
school  instruction  has  increased,  and  is  likely  to  increase*''  P*  65«  .. 

The  Presbyterians  appear  to  be  equally  well  aflfected  to- 
ivards  the  system.  ^  . 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  a  new  and  very  impor- 
tant, and  comparatively  recent  establishment,-— 

THE  LONDON  HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY -FOR  ESTABLISHINQ  SCHOOL^ 
AND  CIRCULATING  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  IN  IRELAND. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  1806  for  the  purpose  of  difiiising 
religious  knowledge  *'  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and*by 
every  other  lawful  and  prudent  measure  calculated  to  prom0td 
pure  religion,  morality,  and  loyalty."  *  P.  65.     ' 

**  The  most  legitimate  field  of  labour  ^cs  professed  to,b»  ike 
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•heir  tbeddiidedmvkkiide  amgrecaceHent  way  ;**  adHiog  **  that^diac 
wouM  be  frequent  <^MM>rtiinitieB  of  diedoeiog  to  the  GotboBc  jovtk 
the  eyetems  of  both  Cburches  in  thev  amj^tt  extflot.''  P.  6$.  It 
Wing  iu  '*  determination  to  detadi  by  the  power  of  truth  and  of  to* 

{erior  piety  aa  many  ai  poeeible  from  the  fielda  of  counterfeit  efaep- 
erde,  but  to  adopt  no  measure  that  tends  to  diminish  the  flocks  of 
the  Tigilant  and  faithful ;  to  make  perpetual  inroads  on  this  kingdom 
of  SataD»  and  by  no  means  to  divide  and  disturb  the  fiunily  of  Jesns 
Christ-"    P.  67, 

'  Proceeding  upon  these  principled  with  promptitude  and 
TW>iu;  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  we  find,  tbat^  in 
l&Sy  they  had,  what  with  Day,  Adult,  and  Sunday  schools, 
established  no  less  than  653  schools,  attended  by  61,Sd7  chil- 
dren, and  10,117  adults.  Though  this  London  Hibernian 
Society  professed  "  to  secure  unto  their  pupOs  moral  principle 
without  any  interference  with  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of  their 
respective  denominations,"  p.  68,  as  might  very  naturally  be 
expected  (wonderful  indeed  had  it  been  otherwise)  **  it  has 
from  its  commencement  been  onposed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,"  p.  69,  from  an  apprehension  (and 
we  perfectly  agree  with  the  Catholics  that  their  apprehensions 
are  most  just)  ''  that  the  real  object  of  the  Society  is  to  dis- 
turb and  undermine  their  religion,*  notwithstanding  a  posi^e 
disavowal  on  the  piurt  of  the  Society,  "  that  their  object  is  to 
anake  proselytes  from  the  Ronum  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
.ooinmuni<»],"  p.  69,  nade  in  the  face  of  a  tetter  from  Mr/Gor- 
.d<«  to  the  Commissioneni,  in  which  he  .«ays,  the  coaversion 
•they  oontempbte  and  have  in  view  niust  invoWe  *^  an  abamdoo- 
ment  of  (he  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  P.  70,  a  oonfessioii 
confirmed  by  a  siinilitr  statement  in  the  11  ih  Report  of  the 
Society.  The  Jesuitism  and  equivocation  of  this^  Mr.  Grordon, 
displayed  in  his  examination  before  the  Comnussioners,  is  to 
the  fell  equal  to  that  before  alluded  to  respecting  Dr.  Troy,  in 
his  consent  to  a  publication  of  an  extract  from  tne  Scriptures. 
Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  from  the  following  selection 
of  questions  and  answers.  .  Being  asked  whether  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Society  in  any  way  to  promote  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland,  his  answer  is : 

**  Then  is  no  such  object  on  the  part  of  the  institBtioa.  We  de  not 
Contemplate  the  Church  of  Rome  or  any  other  Chutch  in  out  plan. 

**  Q.  Are  you  yoursdf  surprised  tl»t  the  Roman  Catlu^c  clergy 
should  oppose  schools  that  produce  the  practical  result  you  hive 
slated  (via.  either  entMy  lorsakihg  or  iofilinuiiq;  ill  OMie  mmntti 


«tMMkxta  wkii  the  tUmirii  CfaMrcb) ?•— A.  Not  nc  nU:  I  AmM  M 
reiyiirach  surprised  if  they  did  iiotoppoMdieiii/'    P«73. 

'*  Q.  Is  it  ^our  wish  that  they  should  beoouie  convinoed  that  they 
mre  at  present  ia  error  ?— A.  Yes. 

*'  Q.  Is  it  one  of  your  objecto  to  give  effect  to  that  wish  in  esta* 
blishiiig  schoob!— A.  Merdy  in  the  general  way  of  Scriptural  infor- 
mation* 

'^  Q.  I  am  not  considering  the  means  but  the  end  ? — A.  My  wish 
is  that  a  person  ^ould  be  brought  from  error. 

*'  Q.  Do  you  not  generally  hope  that  the  Roman  Catholics  yod 
employ  as  masters  will  become  Protestanto  ?— A.  I  shotdd  wish  them 
to  get  a  ctear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  follow 
ihem  conscientiously. 

'*  Q.  Do  you  not  wish  them  to  beeome  Protestants  ?«- A.  I  do  not 
¥nA  theto  to  beetaie  nominid  Protestants. 

''  Q.  Do  you  not  wish  them  to  become  oontineed  that  they  are  id 
error  as  Roman  Catholics  ?— A.  Yes. 

**  Q*  Do  you  not  in  some  degree,  in  wishing  to  have  Roman  Catho*- 
lics  appointed  masters,  contemplate  the  conversion  of  these  persons 
through  their  connexion  with  your  Society  ?— A.  Yes  I  do. 

**  Q«^  la  iloit  that  in  sotne  degrte  an  Operative  motive  in  your  mind 
ih  wishing  to  have  persons  who  are  Roman  Catholics  appointed  mas- 
ters to  your  schools  ?-^A.  Yes  it  is/'    P.  75. 

fii  ifidstirlttibn  of  tke  donseqiteHcea  which  dire  atatiid  td  reatilt 
it&Bk  fhci  operation  of  the  Societyi  we  may  refer  to  the  followih|r 
ptAihgt  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1813 : 

'*  Every  Catholic  achck>lnla«it6r  who  eAters  into  the  service  of  the 
Socictty  and  introduces  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  bis  school,  immediately 
vrithdraws  firom  his  priest  as  to  confession,  which  circumstance  fre- 
quendy  leads  to  a  further  alienation  of  his  influence,  and  at  length  to 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery/'    P.  SO. 

'^  Upon  the  whole,"  observe  the  Commissioners,  "  it  is  evident 
that  the  bbje^ts  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  ha^e  given  ris^  to  k 
very  natural  persuasion  in  the  mindft  of  Roman  Catholics,  that  its 
meinbers  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  Church. ...  It 
is  therefore  not  surprismg  that  the  progress  of  this  Society  should 
have  been  constantly  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Roman  CathoUe 
clergy/'  P.  80.  And  this  alarm  is  well  grounded,  since  it  appears 
in  evidence  "  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  school-masters  are  of 
that  religion,  as  well  as  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  attendance.'^ 
P.  SI. 

Aa  th^ir  funds  are  not  of  fiuch  ftmomit  as  to  eii&ble  tbem  to 
erect  and  furnish  suitable  houses  or  allow  adequate  salaries  t(> 
teacbets,  their  operations  are  carried  on- in  remote  and  obscurfe 
dtstAcia,  in  common  cftbins,  and  sometimes  mere  hovels ;  ih^ 
masCeta  mre  from  the  lowest  ranlcs  of  the  peasantry^,  and  hav^ 
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themsehrefl  frequently  reiceived  but  very  little  edueaticm  %  dieit 
are  howev.er  cxeditable  exceptions  to  this  remark. 

THE  BAPTIST  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTINO'THE  GOSFEL  IX  IREULXD. 

This  was  founded  in  1^14,  for  the  purpose  *of  emplojittg 
itinerant  preacbersy  of  establishing  schools*  and  of  distribuiing 
Bibles  and  Tracts  either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices. 
Its  general  objects  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society^  and  it  is  therefore  equally  opposed  by  the  RomaD 
Catholics.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  day-schools  is  at 
present  95,  chiefly  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Connaii^it  and 
Munster.*  There  are  also  14  evening-schools,  principally  .for 
adults,  besides  some  Sunday-schools.  The  number  of  childreB 
is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  8000. 

IRISH  SOCIETY  POR  PROMOTIHO  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HATTTE 
IRISH  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OP  THEIR  OWIS  LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  who  either  employ 
the  ancient  language  exclusively,  or  in  a  great  degree,  is  not 
less  than  1,500,WX).  It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Sodetj 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  ancient  tongue ;  on  the  ooo- 
trary,  according  to  evidence,  the  establishment  of  Irish  achook 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Elnglish  in  the 
districts  where  they  are  situated.  It  is  a  fundamental  nile  tha: 
none  but  members  of  the  Established  C%urch  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  managing  committee. '  The  funds,  arim^  en- 
tirely from  voluntary  contributions,  amounted,  in  1824,  to 
about  9001:  The  great  object  is  to  enable  the  peasantry  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  from  the  Be- 
port,  in  March,  1825,  the  total  number  of  schools  connected 
with  the  Society  was  144 ;  in  several  of  which  English  is 
taught  as  well  as  Irish.  Books  are  in  most  cases  given  gra- 
tuitously, as  the  persons  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  thea 
can  seldom  afibrd  to  buy  them  at  any  price. 

THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAKD. 

This  and  the  remaining  establishments  to  be  noticed^  aie  aE 
more  er  less  under  Roman  Catholie  discipline  and  saperioteni- 
ance,  originating  from  and  supported  by  members  ofthat  oob- 
munion.  Of  these  the  estabhshment  immediately  under  consi- 
deration is  one  which  deserves  particular  attention.  At  firs: 
view  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  monastic  order.     The  plan 
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submitted  to  Pope  Pius  YL  in  ISOSy  and  was  xsonfinned^  in 
18^  by  Pope  Pius  VIL  Its  object  is  the  instruction  of  pooi; 
boys.  The  Brothers  take. a  vow  of  poverty,  of  chastitjr^  an4 
of  obedience  to  the  superior;  undertaking  further  to  teacfa 
children  gratuitously  during  their  lives.  Their  funds  are  de-^ 
rived  partly  from  the  children  themselves  and  partly  from  su1>j 
scriptions.  There  aire  at  present  40  Brothers,  under  w^hose  su-; 

f^erintendance  there  are  in  Dublin  and  the  country  11  schools., 
f  we  may  judge  of  all  by  the  details  of  those  in  Hanover.Streel^ 
East,  they  are  well  conducted,  and  the  scholars  advanced  to 
some  of  the^  higher  departjments  of  knowledge.  The  children 
are  chiefly  of  me  class  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  Roman  Catholics. :  They  pay  one  penny  per, week 
each,  which  is  repaid  in  the  shape  oi  rewards.  The  Commis;^ 
sioners  collected  from  the  evidence  before  them  that  it  was  not 
unusual,  to  advert  to  what  the- teachers  conceived  to  bethe 
errors  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  some  of  the  books  ap« 
peared.to  them  unfit  ^*  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children.'' 
P.  86. ;  one  in  particular,  entitled,  A  Sketch  of  Irish  Historj^ 
was  of  the  most  objectipnable  nature,  and  calculated  to  keep 
alive  every  feeling  of  religious  hostiUty  to-  Protestants;  and  pp«^ 
litic^l  hatred  to  England.  It  purports  to  be  written  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  teacher  attempted  to  account  for  its  ap« 
pearance  there  as  purely  accidental,  and  not  the  property  pj^ 
the  school.  ^  The  words,  however,  ^'  Christian  Schools,  Hano- 
ver Street  East,"  written  on  the  title  page,  appeared  to  give  a 
flat  contradiction  to  his  assertion..    *  'J 

There  are  also  in  difie,rent  par4;s  of  Ireland  schools' esta* 
blished  for  boys  by  lay  brethren  of  different  religious  orders  of 
a  similar  description,  in  which  the  system  is  o(  course  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic.  Besides  the  male  schools,. there  ar^ 
what  are  called  **  Nunnery  Schools,"  for  females  only,  undeip 
the  care  and  management  of  the  different  nunneries  establishe4 
through  the  coimtry ;  in  all  of  which,'  with  the  exception  of 
four,  the.  children  have  instruction  free.  There  are  in  the 
whole  about  6000  children  attending  these  schools,  of  whom 
about  20  are  Protestants.  The  Commissioners  report  fayour-i 
ably  of  their  general  or<)er  and  regularity.  The  Scripture^ 
are  not  read  in  any  of  them,  but  merely  compilations  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  such  as  Reeves's  History  of  the  Bible 
and  Gahan's  Summary. 

In  the  year  1800  a  Society  was  established  for  the  piurpose 
of  giving  instructions  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catnolic 
faith  ^nd  Christian,  pie.ty,  composed  of  laymen,  and  called 

**  THE  Sodality  of  the  Christian  doctrine."    The  jwmz 
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feMi  HkJet^Ut  A  ^^ftftil  tti|MeliiiWiidaiice  o%ISi*  Ums  conduft  of 
Mdl  dfli^,  tod  devMe  AenMellrei  on  Saikdiijs  to  Ae  cateehe- 
<kstf  iiuitfiKtioii  of  Roman  Caihofic  ekildren.  In  additmto 
die  datedqr-ftchoob  tmder  thfe  Mcn&r  icharge  of  nMnabm  rf 
AcfiBO  Sdcieties,  it  may  be  Temarked  that  there  tfe  few  diapeb 
ik  liMbn^  in  whi<^  reli^ona  instmetiott  ia  not  imparted  to  ^ 
cMldiM.  Moat  of  these  ai^  lemaikaUy  #^  attended;  dna 
in  tte  dt^  of  Limeriek  it  occurred  to  one  of  die  CeMaHaawn 
dn  one  Simday  to  ivitneaa  4000  ehiUren  collected  in  torn  dift- 
^k  ibir  thia  pttrpo^ 

Th^  \M  estaUkhment  noticed  hi  the  Report  ia  that  <X  Ba- 
ttAH  CATHoLid  PRCB  SCHOOLS  supported  by  Toldntaiy  confab 
b^iOnij  and  ilfibrding  education  ttndar  the  immediate  emAsA 
ti  Rmnab  Gatholie  clergyifeito.  Thd  attendance  lA  iisadf 
ftAliiKttifely  numl^rottSy  ana  histraetioti  admintsteted  giciienHy 
M  the  litoeitf  terian  systtal.  The  Scripturea  are  liot  used  in 
tlUM,  tiioB^  h  is  but  jtistie^  to  observe,  that  the  QwAoAkaffasn 
mM  witli  none  of  the  immoral  works  complained  dT  lift  so  manj 
tf  the  ordihilry  pliy  schools. 

We  shall  Conclude  with  ^  brief  a  immiiary  iis  pc^sdftkof 
the  ophiiotts  of  the  Commisriofiers  and  of  the  remecyes  Ae; 
{M^pOfMe^  It  appi^ars^  ihen,  that  none  of  the  ptecediug  iittlhii- 
tlMa  ^  p^otide  H  System  of  general  educatioh  suited  to  the  ]«- 
enfitf  situation  and  dbrchimstatiCes  of  Ireland/'  'P*  89.  The 
fMbih  schools^  though  Origmally  dogged  inth  no  regidstwns 
Whfeh  uToidd  hate  prcTented  them  firMi  being  of  General  laSalcfy 
became,  by  the  events  of  the  ReformatioUj  stBcuy  PMestant, 
lAd  tharefitfe  lu  H  fnadUet  Usdess  for  the  purpose  of  CaOofie 
ediieall(^«  The  charter  schools  weite  kmg  looked  upon  ts 
ittltflUileiikI  by  v^hi^  th^  Ronlaii  Caihdfe  peasaMTf  were  to 
be  eduedted  m  the  t^rotestaiil  faiih,^  and  are  stiD  to  detidedh 
itelUfeive  lis  to  deter  persons  of  the  Roguish  Church  fr^mi  arsl- 
faig  themseltes  of  the  few  adtant^getf  fhet  n^ht  oAerwise 
lea^i  The  respectable  class  o^  SchocAs,  tinde^  file  emr^  ef  Ac 
AsBoctatidtt  fot  tMscotintensnciUg  V iee^  being  under  Ae  inmie 
diate  sunerinteudailoe  of  the  Clergy  of  die  Estabfished  Chardi 
can  bAtdly  Expect  the  patronage  tod  cu^pei^Mmi  of  aigr  bodj 
ffiiienfiil^g  fi^m  that  chUrch.  With  the  opinbtt  rCspecdsg 
Ae  Klldare  Street  aiid  Hibernian  Sck^ieties^  oU^  headers  aie 
nh^ady  acquainted.  The  CathcAc  schools  the  tlommi^aoDers 
consider  as  capable  of  extension  for  the  purposes  ter  Vhidi 
Aey  AH  tetedAed,  but  they  state  their  opiitions  #i&  their'mbids 
deeply  ihipfessed  by  tnik  miA%Ptink»ct  ot  tSntjonMBtsG  i 
^st£ii  o^  sfipAftAfu  snoeAtioK.  P.  91.  The  evita  of  Ab 
in  ^  country  like  lir^Imid  At^  hioelcuhriU^.    In  seeki^  Oer^ 
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-for^i  ft>Mh«f  th^MH  bteiUAAkhk^  a  dtKleMf  df  toicM  ttfid  ^ 
tiena  ^ducHftetK  they  wej'e  iiiiiek  fitntdk  with  fb6  fert&l6  ibf  mtui^ 
Aehootfi^  in  which  die  pupib  pAid  fot  th«  tni^tttidtloyi  th^if  t<5f^ 
«eiVed|  and  in  whichi  whilst  eitch  trafi  taught  tiKft  t^ligion  ^hich 
Its  pHrenta  ifkhed  it  to  leam,  tb^r^  mjifeared  to  be  pme6t  hAf^ 
raony  atttongst  thiMrenof  all  perdttafiiohift.  Vptm  t\m  basis  fh^jf 
fttgg^  fterefoire,  the  propriety  of  proceedii^.  Justly  oh^t^H^. 
ing  ^rthatthey  considered  tbki  a  point  of  great  importance  to^the 
State,  as  it  was  only  by  training  up  the  youth  of  all  persuasions 
in  habits  of  early  intercourse  and  attachment  that  (hey  couH 
hofie  to  establish  among  them  those  reciprocal  charities  upon 
wkoeh  the  peace  and  harmdny  of  society  must  depend*"  P*  fl^ 
iTo  #hidi  rcmaric)  we  ate  happy  to  find^  Dr<  mulmj^  mm  df 
tbe  Areklrishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cfaorch  in  Lnsiand^ 
ft^pareiitly  accedes^  obs^rting,  ^^  that  in  his  <^pini6n  tfam 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  Roman  Catholics  receiring 
literary  instruction  from  a  Protestant/'  at  the  same  time  cor- 
/AUly  asiieiiting  to  the  fhrtheiP  obserYdlioti  q£  the  Cotasiaa^ionkTB,  ^ 
''  that  no  book  or  catechism  should  be  adiAitt^  either  in  the 
ecfiunie  of  tlM  litet ary  or  rieligioun  Instruoticm,  containing  tiMt&t 
calculated  to  excite  tontempt^  hatred,  at  any  uiieb»ritabi6 
feefiof  in  any  class  towards  persons  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion/'  P.  96.  Separate  religious  instruction  for  chfl- 
dren  of  their  Church  was  suggested  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Archbishops*  It  is  proposed/  therefore,  by  the  Commissioners 
that  public  schools  of  generad  instruction  shall  be  established, 
in  which  literary  instruction  shaB  be  doifrniunicated  to  ehildren 
of  all  p^AUAsions  by  twd  lay  teachers,  one  of  thein  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic,  where  the  children  of  that  Church  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  that  certain  days  in  the  week  shall  be  set  apart  for 
their  reUgious  instruction:  and  ^^ deeply  impressed  with  the  . 
importance  and  necessity  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  into  all 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people,**  p#  98,  they  fur- 
ther recotnmend  thatj  in  addition  to  Testaments  ^'  according  to 
the  authorised  version,  for  Protestant  cliildreny**  copies  of  ah 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Douay  version,  **  omit- 
ting the  address  but  retaining  the  notes,"  be  fiirnished  for  Ca- 
tholic children  **  in  every  school  established"  upon  the  system 
proposed.  That  for  the  foundation  and  management  of  these 
schools  a  distinct  board  be  appointed  by  Government,  of  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  duty  committed  to 
their  charge*  with  power  to  examine  upon  oath,  control  the 
api^cation  and  expenditure  of  funds,  and  a  sole  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  all  masters  and  assistants,  and  of  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  all  books  or  papers  which  may  be  read  in 
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the  schools.  For  the  further  jMromotion  of  these  schook  Tisifi^ 
menty  it  is  suggested,  inust  lend  its  powers*  for  making  certain 
alterations  in  the  present  disposable  funds*  of  other  existing 
institutions  of  a  similar,  description*  Their  Report  thus  con- 
jdudes,  and  the  full  import  and  justness  of  this  c(Hiclusion  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  every  indivi- 
dual interested  in  the  well  being  of  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

''.Were  it  therefore  even  admitted  that  the  benefits  of  education 
are  not  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  as  great  as  we  concore 
them  to  be,  yet  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  obtaining  it  for  them  in 
this  country  would  not  be  diminished  but  increased  ;  lor  such  edoea- 
tion  as  has  been  objected  to,  under  the  idea  of  its  leading  to  evil  rather 
than  to  goody  they  are  actually  obtaining  fi>r  themselves ;  andihoug^ 
we  conceive  it  practicable  to  correct  it,  to  check  its  progress  a^ipeais 
impo8sible-*it  may  be  improved,  buC  it  cannot  \ie  imped^*'  P.  192* 

The  following  synopsis  may  be  acceptable : 

In  I81£  the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland  was  estimated  at  4,600^ 
containing  about  200,000  scholars.  From  the  return  separately  made 
in  1824  by  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  amd  the  Boraaa 
Catholic  the  following  results  wer^  obtained : 

Retwm  made  by  Mbtisiert  cf  the  BttabUthmeni,    Return  madehy  Ramam  CbCMo. 

Of  die  Established  Church             91,026  83,180 

Presbyterians                                   43,236  '33,709 

Protestants  of  other  denominations  3,308  8,794 

Roman  Catholics                           357,249  397»212 
Children  in  education,  reb'gion  not 

stated                                        3,822  4,121 


498,641  522,016  . 

In  the  above  returns  Sunday-schools  were  omitted  on  both 
sides.  We  may  observe,  that,  on  comparing  the  returns  in 
181@  and  1824,  the  numbers  both  of  schools  and  pupils  ap- 
I>ear  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  pristine  discipline  of  religious* 
houses  was  far  removed  from  the  rigour  of  the  later  monastic  institu*' 
tions ;  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  upon  their  inmates  the  unnatural  state-' 
of  celibacy  could  not  fail  to  awaken  their  indignation,  as  an  arbitrary 
innoyation,  when  they  beheld,  even  among  the  hierairchy,  the  sons  of 
Priests  whose  marriages  had  never  been  impeached.  Whether  the  in-* 
creased  rigour  of  monastic  discipline  be  chargeable  with  another  f  me- 
lancholy event  which  occurred  about  this  time  is  not  disdoised,  but  it  was- 
too  probable  a  co^equence.  The  Prioress  of  Newingtoh  (near  Milton,) 
was  strangled,  in  her  bed  by  one  of  her  nuns,  a  circumstance  which 
caused  .the  removal  of  the  remainder  to  the  ruined  monastery  of  St*' 
Sexburga,  in  Shepey,  which  was  thus  preserved  from  desecration,  and- 
by  the  subsequent  endowment  of  Henry  the  First  restored  to.  its  for- ^ 
mer  consequence.  Lanfranc  interfered;  as  far  as  was  consistent,  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  novel  discipline,  and,  under  pretence  of 
opening, the  gates  of  ike  convents  to  those  females  who  had  entered 
them  as  a  mere  refuge  from  violence  in  the  troubled  state  of  the  - 
country,  rendered  th^ir  subjection  to .  its  cruelty  in  some  degree  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  they  again  closed. 

The  discipline  of  his  own  Cathedral  was  entirely  new  modelled  by; 
Xjanfranc.    The  revenues  of  the  Primate,  had  previously  been  derived 
from  the  endowment  of  Christ  Church,  as  from  a  common  fund ;  but, 
liaving  appointed  a  Prior  over  that  *Convent,   he  set   apart  certain 
estates  for  their  maintffnance,  and  allotted  the  remainder  to  himself. 
a^id  his  successors. 

'    The  revenue,  thus  at  his  disposal,  was  dispensed,  however,  with  the 
utTXiost  liberdity.     He  founded  the  Priory  of  St.  Gregory,  in  Canter-' 
Y^\iTy$  for  Secular  Canons  f  ;  and  built  the  Hospitals  of  St.  John,  with-* 

^  See  the  preceding  Number,  p.  254. 

-f-  There  are  few  features  more  hoitoarable  to  the  character  of  Lanfranc 
^IsskD  the  consideration  which  this  fbnndatlon  ovinces  for  the  bod;  ofreli-^ 
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oat  Northgate,  and  St.  Nidiolai,  in  Harbfedowne,  and  provided  fin 
theaapport  of  the  latter  out  of  the  rei^niuea  of  the  Ardibidiopric; 
and  it  recorded  not  only  to  have  rebuilt  his  own  Cathedral,  hut  that  of 
Bochester,  aa  well  aa  the  Monaateriea  bdonging  to  both,  and  tbe 
Archiepiacopal  palace,  and  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Alban's,  over  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  pladng  a 
monk  of  Caen  upon  the  flight  of  Ecfric.    To  the  Normans  we  are  im- 
qnestionably  indebted  for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  Ecde- 
aiastical  structures,  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  previously  unksowo, 
and,  in  trotb,  of  an  imposing  simplicity  of  design,  which  the  progress 
of  refinement  at  a  later  period  may  be  said  rather  to  have  injinedthaa 
improved  upon ;  but  it  is  di£Scult  to  comprehend  what  may  have  bees 
Lanfiranc's  work  at  Canterbury,  where,  at  any  rate,'  his  sneoenon 
have  left  little  unaffected  by  stilt  later  enlaigementa ;   and,  at  Bo- 
diester,  his  praise  may  not  unreasonably  be  confined  to  the  patzooage 
of  Gundulpn,  one  of  the  first  architects  of  the  time,  and  to  the  exer- 
tjoift  he  made  to  rescue  the  lands  of  that  See  from  Odo.    Howerer 
W  May  have  extended  his  patronagie  to  die  arts,  or  aM»ttfi^ed  tbe 
magnifiremt  strnctnna  whicb  then  rose  in  every  part  of  Ae  klagdoiB, 
tfcey  do  BOft  appear  to  have  diverted  fain  from  his  eaHier  pasnon  ibr 
aaiqen»r  atadiea.    Hia  Comnmitaries  on  the  Ptahna,  and  St.  Pauls 
SpiadeSi  and,  of  a  secular  dncacter,  if  indeed  the  eidog^ttn  of  so 
atauncb  a  finend  of  the  Church  of  Rome  waa  not  coMiacent  intb  bis 
fimotibQ,  the  Life  of  die  Conqueror,  were  among  the  employneBte  of 
hjs  pen^  and  he  took  care  that  the  copies  of  the  Scnpturea,  and  of  the 
Fathers,  whkh  had  been  more  and  more  corrupted  in  the  progieaiof 
tianstf^ition  should  be  correeted, — *f  secundum  orthodoxum  fideo,'* 
are  the  ivords  of  Archbishop  Parker,  which  induce  a  doobt,  wbetber 
tbe  eaMndaftiona  of  Lanfranc  were  not,  Ifte  the  oorreetions  too  fie. 
qnendy  snggested,  designed  to  support  particular  opinions ;  a  deago 
which  waiilil  have  been  more  firtal  to  the  integrity  of  those  voloim 
data  the  eareleaBness  of  the  most  bungling  scribe,  or  die  mistakef  tf 
tbe  moat  ignorant  translator.    He  divided  with  Ghiismund'*  the  task 


S^oos  whom  tbe  Ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  time  had  expelled  firoa  tbeir 
former  cloisters.  It  was  sufficient,  bj  exclndiog  them  from  his  Catbednl 
eonvent,  to  divest  them  of  ail  pretensions  to  interfere  in  the  eleetios  of 
fftnr&  primates,  sod*  by  eonseqaeiiee,  ia  the  policy  of  the  Charck;  batbii 
was  not  one  of  those  stern  natures  that  could  seo  nomovod  a  Mspihfr  of  iH 
and  ho\j  men  turned  homeless  upouitbe  world ;  and  that  they  wero  sack,  i* 
opposition  to  the  slander  which  so  relentlessly  pursues  them,  even  Ud 
fonndatioa  of  ZAolhuBo's  is  no  feeble  proof. 

*  Onitmnnd,  like  bis  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  TransnbstantiatioB,  hal  f^ 
ffifod  the  Archbishopric  of  Bo&en,  aad,  with  even  more  pertioadlj,  rqecM 
theprefierments  that  were  proffered  by  the  jConqucror  to  detain  himipgMlss^i 
having  the  start  of  his  contemporaries  iii  tbe  discovery  that,  even  that  Ortb*- 
dox  8o»  of  the  Church  was  inclined  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage  beyse^ 
what  the  snpremacy  of  Rome  would  admit.  **  Yidete  si  qua  lege  saneiturr 
was  his  address  to  William,  "ut  Dominico  grege  Pastor  ab  inimieis  dectoi 
Tlolepter  iwpoqutiir?''  He  was  flobfeqneotly  made  a  Cardinal  hy  Bil<^ 
biTiad,  thoni^  t|ie  9pb  of  a  "^  ' 


of 'WteiW  tp  %  work*  of  9erfiig|Br,^;M4  ^  h^QT^lkr^  ^imsk 
oi^tottipg  th^  i^^t^n  pf  j^at  ^nh^:p^y  ip^m  iv^«  jf  j^o  PfuJMi 
th^  Qouragi?  erf  *  M^^X?»  fflHe4  »ot  iiai  tj^a  wntritjiqji  pf  i^  £^^tiw^ 
'^  Dei^  QBinipotens  mise^^,  fpiuf  D^icfericc^dia^uin^  itfti^^??!  UmiJki) 
gii^n^QO/icepti,"  ^as  his  prayer :  an4  bb  opinions  r^ipa^in^ci  m9^iW^ 
^  91^  Jbis  l}oUne9^;  <;>£  li&  to  cpimn^d  fesjpec^  §ye^  fubi^u^l^  |« 
hisaposta^yv 

It  has  bei^n  observed,  in  noticing  the  cooseqratipn  pf  Bisb<^p|i.  to  iks^ 

Se^  of  St.  David'si  ai^  oif  jLandaf)  by  Athebipt]i»  th^  die  first  ^g^n 

man  Frln^^tes  failed  to  maintain  t^eir  jur^dictioi^  19  Wi|kf  i  ftojik 

lyhich  ijt  m^  no;t  iMfixeaf onably  be  infeoredj  tbat  il^  dc^tj^ki^  pf  tbfl^ 

Chureb  i^  Wales  w^ro  %  more  i^  b^j^rngtoiiy  lyith  tjbqse  pf  tlti^ir.iVi^W'^ 

Saxon  fteighbpursj  th^n  of  tbe  CPJiqJUi^qya ;  ^  infei:ei)f)9i  ip  a«ii(dri^. 

of  wbichi  it  wojul^bp  an  fissumptipQ  pf  tl^e  sppierip^  SAPC^ty  pf  di% 

fermer  to  adduce  tl^  tribme  of  pr,9Jf e  ajpTprdedlp  Uie  learning  #|)4 

godliness  pf  Sujghi^  ^d  pf  RytlupD^cb ;    b^t  wbjji^b  is  (H^HlJ^lyi 

CQUfiJt^apcGd  by  tb9  successions,  i^  the  i^i^taijice  pjf  tbp§^  4w;ft  R<$}|^%^ 

of  the  ji^  tp  t)^  &ther.     It  is.  r^markaUei  Ii^^vefy  &^.  Itbl^ 

(^Mrch^9»  both  of  Scotland  ^d  of  Irel^yid^  admi^t^.  4^  imfSftteftMoarf 

f  wo  sjg^^peeding  Bi^hpps  of  Dublin,  Pat|^c  ^4  Bon^  ar^e  r^^r4e4  ^ 

bai^  beea cco^cated  by  L^jafr^c ;  apid  tJliii^  Ai'<:l^i§Wp  9I  YoskdlM 

pli^  ^  bjm,  ip  the  defici^cy  of  Suffragans,  vfiifi^n  bis  own  piovi}||B||^* 

to  pe^Qi^  t^  prfel^te^  4it  th^  of  Canterbury  to  qo^aidct^X^  %  j^^b^  9(i 

^e  Qrkpeysy  in  cpmpliapce  with  wbicji  vequjes^,  A^^Vi^j  Bjs^H  ^ 

Wor<;estc^»  a^d  Peter^  of  Litchfield,  were  deput^  tp  th^k^  otfys^  .  . 

.  The   tenojper  and  talent  of  the  Conqu^pr  precl(»de4  tj^^  l^pnuilli 

Poi^ti^  fl^opi  acq/airing  any  visible  00^^:0)  ov^  the  ^t^j^i  btt/t  j(b9> 

sped  w.as.  acatterecl^  and  tbe  growtb  no  \^^  e^rts^.     tyiUi$^i9  )Hid: 

weico>}[;Led  tb^  J^gates^  wbo,  whilst  t^y  ^xecuited  luf^pwrppf^t  ^f9l<^ 

p^Ui^g  t|ie  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  ^ec^s,  ^#d  ^JVjiei^d  frpmbillb  1^ 

odiui|» ;  ^d  t)^e  ^ijiliprity  which  he  b«4  ^W?  cpii^c^^j  it  w#(i.i^  ioi 

bis  pov^r  tQ  resume*    I^e  had  broken  thrpugb  the  ai^^Bt  ^punekl^ 

tion  of  the  Shyregemot,  probably  in  some  jealousy  of  ^  vi^Ai9imb 

of  th^  Qiabppin  dtp  temporal  court,  ^nd  d^us  laid  th^  foiiQ4|itipi[|.of 

that  ind^piep^^ce  of  the  spiritual  courts,  whiph  vasfpun^i  i^.^  9b^^: 

Ume^  tp  d^y  die  hiw  of  the  land.    But  t}^e  evil  was  i|pt  apparepi;  %; 

bis  owA  4^y.    ^e  contrived,  even  to  mj^bji^ct  th^  kin4^  Pf  ^^  0h}mk. 

to  imUtaijf  sef vice ;  ^nd  when  Hildpl^ran^,  who  bad  brpttgbt.  ibet 

Exnpexa%  ia  itad^ clptb  to  prostrate  himself  9t,  b¥  &^^  *»  d^Biapd^ 

the  fe^l^  of  Wjmiami  ^ffivi  kec  volo;  was  his  reply ;  and  tb#  footing' 

of  thip  Papacy  wap  not  then  sufiSciendy  secure  in  England,  %/>  /^bl^ 

tbe  Pontiff  ^  bre^tk  so  xefracto;ry  a  spirit.    If  the  deliber^  PHrpQ90: 

^  MHde^trtad  was  supported  by  Haiilda,  Daebess  of  Ferrara,  IhM  the 
mo^pj^t^W^rM  0^  ^f^  priapBs  of  Italy.  Ufir  implacable  haired  of  the  inperiat 
loit^eV  "whicb  'di4  not  require  the  additional  spiir  of  a  licentious  atta^biR^. 
o  Uif4ebraiid,  which  is  imputed  to  her,  was  i^ratified  by  witneasiiig  thp, 
lomiUttHott  of  Henry,  above  adverted  to»  in  faer  C.asde  of  Canossa,  <k^  tha 
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ii  mH  to  be  impated  Co  Lenfrane,  'Ihe  tmfinrtonate  counsel  ascribed  to 
Unit  and  in  conforniity  to  which  the  Conqoeror  bequeathed  the  king- 
dom to  hit  second  Son,  thus  entailing  upon  it  the  weidcness  incident  to  s 
dirided  fealty  and  a  disputed  succession,  nevertheless,  unqoesbonaUy 
pcomoted  the  extraordinary  claim  of  the  Papal  chair.  Lanfranc  bad 
been  the  tutor  of  Rnfus,  and  not  unreasonably  promised  himself  to 
maintain  a  salutary  influence  over  the  young  King,  fm  infloence  to 
whidi  is  to  be  attributed  the  act  of  grace  with  which  he  commenced 
his  reign,  namely,  the  liberation  of  Odo,  of  Korkar,  and  of  Wobodi, 
ibe  brother  of  Harcdd.  His  control,  however,  was  of  short  doratioD ; 
and,  though  he  never  joined- in  the  rebellion  of  Odo,  who  adopted  the 
party  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  quitted  the  kingdom  for 
aome  time,  and,  by  leaving  the  head-strong  King  to  his  own  miadvittd 
counsels,  contributed  even  more  effectually  to  weaken  the  rojil 
authority.  The  rebellion  was  early  crushed,  but  the  nnpopnlanty  of 
Bufes  diisqualified  him  from  maintaining  the  resistance  to  the  Papacy, 
to  which  he  was  as  well  inclined  as  his  father.  Lanfranc  only  reton- 
ed  to  drop  into  his  grave.  *'  The  venerable  &ther  and  favourer  of 
the  monks,",  died  May  28,  1089.  That  we  are  left  to  glean  so  moch 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time  from  incidental  testimony,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  paramount  innportance  attached  to.  this  one  fes- 
tme.  The  tenants  of  the  cloister,  probably,  entered  very  litde  into 
the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day ;  but  they  could  not  £ul  to  ap- 
preciate the  reformation  which  seated  them  in  the  ample  endowmeots 
of  the  seculars,  whom  they,  thenceforward,  considered  as  the  men 
labouring  drudges  of  the  Church ;  and,  it  is  observable,  that  the  dis- 
estimatK>n  in  which  "they  were  held  by  the  Hierarchy,  produced  a 
permanent  evil  in  the  shape  of  appropriatIo^ ;  since  the  Parochial 
Clergy,  from  actang  as  mere  stipendiaries  to  the  religious  communities, 
became^  in  a  short  time,  at  the  mercy,  also,  of  lay  patrons,  who  fol- 
lowed  the  example,  and  reserving  to  themselves  more  or  less  of  the 
original  endowments,  made  their  bargains  with  those  whom  they  pre* 
aented  to  the  cure. 

The  death  of  Lanfranc  cast  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  into  ibe 
hands  of  Rufus,  a  spoil  from  which  he  relaxed  his  grasp  only  in  the 
apprehension  of  death.  The  See  had  been  vacant  four  years,  wiien  i*. 
appointed  to  it  Anselm,  a  Burgundian,  who,  Jiaving  been  attracted  to 
Bee  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  had  succeeded  him  in  that  Abbacy,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  King  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester. 
The  convalescence  of  Rnfus,  however,  before  Anselm  was  seated  ia 
tlhe  patridrchal  chair,  inclined  him  to  make  an  efibrt  to  resume  l^ 
gifl  V  but  the  weight  of  the- -charge,  which  he  would  wiHingly  bare 
persuaded  the  Expectant  Primate  was  too  great  for  a  man  devoted  to 
the  contemplatioh  of  heavenly  things,  Ming  to  afirightfaim,  and  bu 
dwh  want  of  popularity  incapacitating  the  King  from  adventurin? 
vfpon  an  open  rupture,  he  made  still  a  last  eflbrt  to  divert  the  revenues 
of.  the  Archbishopric  into  his  own  coffers,  which  Anselm  eluded  by 
pleading,  that  since  he  had  contributed  nothing  to  them,  he  must  oof 
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beeome  the  vaeana  of  dtmihii^hing  them ;  and,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  having  accepted  of  his  resignation  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  he 
was  at  leifkgth  consecrated  by  Walkelyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
took  from  Rufus  the  last  reasonable  hope  of  retaining  his  spoil,  by 
doing  homage  for  the  temporalities  of  his  See.  When  he  desired  per* 
mission,  however,  to  go  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  the  King  took  occasion 
to  renew  his  grasp.  He  prohibited  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Urban  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  a  Council,  which 
sat  at  Rockingham  Castle  for  three  days,  terminated  in  requiring 
Anselm  to  disavow  all  obedience  to  St.  Peter's  vicar  *,  the  majority 
of  the  English  Bishops,  Gundulph  of  Rochester  alone  being  excepted, 
arguing  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  the  King.  The 
wisdom  and  justice  of  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  English  Pre* 
lates  is  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  in  the  avidity  which  manifestly  ac- 
tuated the  King.  He  again  laid  hands  upon  the  Archbishop's  re- 
venues, and  took  occasion,  upon  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Welsh,  to  complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  troops  fur- 
jaished  by  him  for  that  service. 

The  question  of  investitures  was  already  at  its  height,  but  Ur* 
ban  promised  himself  too  much  advantage  from  the  appointment  of 
Anselm  to  start  an  objection  on  the  score  of  informality,  or  to  invali- 
date his  authority  by  withholding  his  pall  f •  It  was  sent  to  him  at 
Canterbury  in  1095,  and  the  legate,  on  his  return,  was  made  the  bearer 
of  the  Rome-scot,  which  had  been  withheld  for  several  years.  About 
this  time,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  consecrated  several  Irish  Prelates  at 
Juambeth.  His  authority,  however,  was  unsupported  by  his  suffira* 
gans,  and  derided  by  the  King,  who,  at  length,  failing  to  break  his 
spirit,  consented  to  his  exile.  On  leaving  the  court,  he  said  that  he 
would  willingly  bequeath  his  benediction  to  them,  if  the  King  and  hig 
nobles  would  not  despise  it,  and  took  his  departure  for  Canterbury 
with  a  tranquillity  and  dignity  that  seems  to  have  awed  even  Rufus 
into  a  momentary  respect.  It  was,  certainly,  no  permanent  feeling, 
for,  after  the  Archbishop  had  spent  a  fortnight  at  Canterbury,  he  was 
detained  by  a  messenger  from  the  King,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  at  Dover,  and,  his  goods  having  been  seized,  he  was  only 
suffered  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  coast  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion. 

This  first  exile  took  place  in  1097,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon 

*  Tbd  schism  which  at  this  time  prevailed,  inevitably  tended  to  the  eoii^ 
tempt  in  which  the  Papacy  was  held  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
uoce  of  a  preference  for  Clement  the  Autipope,  rather  than  for  Urban,  either 
in  Rufus  or  the  English  Clergy,  who  were  equally  disposed  to  dispense  with 
either.  / 

f  Eadmer  relates  that  Urban  obtained  the  recognition  of  Rufus,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  promise  to  concede  the  investiture  of  Anselm  to  him,  which 
be  escaped  from  the  fulfilment  of,  by  pleading  the  refusal  of  Anselm  to  be  in- 
vested by  a  layman. 

To  find  himself  thus  outwitted  by  a  pettifogger,  was  not  the  most  likely 
method  to  bring  a  man  of  the  King's  temper  back  to  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
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Chronicle,  Anselm  .obtained  the  King's  leave  and  went  a^ec  die  tea, 
*'  because  he  thought  men  in  this  country  did  little  according  to  rigk 
and  after  hit  instructions."    This  connection  between  that  which  is 
right  and  that  which  was  so  in  the  eyes  of  Anselm,  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  the  abuses  of  the  time  were  altogether  of  fK>  flagrant  a  dia- 
ractcr  as .  the  monks  would  have  us  believe ;  who  pat  ^  finishing 
touch  to  the  picture  of  bad  times  by  asserting,  "  Diabolus  ipse  in  pie- 
risque  sylvis  visus  est  corporaliter  apparens/'  (Petr.  blesenns).   Tk 
character  of  Rufus,  however,  and  of  Flambard,  the  minister  of  his  ex- 
tortions, whom  he  subsequently  rewarded  with  the  biahoprie  of  Dor- 
ham,  arc  hardly  among  the  defensible  points,  upon  which  an  historisB 
would  desire  to  take  up  his  ground,  and  the  personal  diaracter  of 
Anselm  was  calculated  to  add  strength  to  a  bad  caose.     His  reeeptiofi 
abroad  was  a  compensation  for  the  constant  insults  and  indigsitia 
which  had  attended  him  in  England*     Urban  received  him  viA 
marked'  distinction,  and  assigned  him  precedence,  in  the  CouncO  of 
Bari,  which  was  held,  touching  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
10!)8,  "  tanquam  a}terius  orbis  Pontifex  Maximus;"  and  his  skill  it 
the  sciences  of  metaphysics,  and  natural  theology  qualified  him  to 
maintain  his  pre-eminence  with  distinguished  lustre.   This  precedence 
is  said  to  have  been  assigned  him,  also,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont*) 
at  which,  however,  it  is  manifest,  from  a  variety  of  minute  circum* 
stances,  as  well  as  from  the  prohibition  of  Rufus,  under  which  he  then 
lay,  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  that  he  could  not  have  been  present. 
Reckless  as  William  appears  to  have  been,  of  the  censure  of  the  coot 
of  Rome,  he  committed  the  inconsistency  of  sending  Warlewast(af^e^ 
wards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  a  prelate  of  such  unimpeached  character 
as  to  vindicate  the  cause  in  some  degree  from  the  odium,  cast  upon  it 
by  that  of  the  King)  to  divert  or  at  least  procrastinate  it.     The  very 
act  of  the  appeal  was,  in  fact,  a  decision  of  the  cause  against  bis  own 
claims ;  arid  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  against  layncB 
presuming  to  give  investiture,  and  ecclesiastics  receiving  it  at  their 
hands,  which  had  been  resolved  in  Council^  was  averted  only  by  the 
critical  death  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  King.     Rufus  is  said  to  hare 
leased  out,  frequently  to  Jews,  (Contin.  Croyl.)  and  in  some  instances 
to  have  sold,  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  that  became  vacant  daring 
his  reign,  in  which  state  were  the  Sees  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  ao^ 
Salisbury,  and  no  less  than  eleven  abbeys,  on  the  day  of  his  death 
His  extortion,  however,  had  not  been  limited  to  the  Church,  aod  tiie 
popular  feeling  was  consequently  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Prioatei 

*  It  was  at  the  couocll  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  that  the  first  crusade  was  n<- 
solved  upon,  and  in  the  following  year,  that  Robert,  dake  of  Normandy,  pled^f^ 
his  doniinions  to  Rufus  for  ihe  sum  of  money  which  equipped  him  fortfait 
expedition.  The  principal  leaders,  namely,  Hugii,  Count  ofVeriDandois, 
Hubert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Godfrey  of  Boulou^ne,  and  Raymond  of  Tboolooset 
permitted  the  rabble,  whose  entbuftiasm  scorned  all  discipline,  to  set  forth. 
to  their  utter  discomfiture,  ander  the  guidance  of  their  Apostle,  Peler  lb* 
Hermit;  and  not  uulil  10^7  that  they  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  hesdorilw 
chivajry  of  Europe; 
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and  kis  recall  was  amoQg  the  first  acts  of  Henry.    The'  right  of  that 
prince  was  too  shadowy  tp  admit  of  any  delay  on  the  ground  of  fonnat 
lity,  and  he  did  not,  consequently,  await  the  return  of  Anselm,  but 
was  crowned  by  Maurice,  Bisliop  of  London.   It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  he  was  immediately  received  into  the  good  graces  of  Henry, 
since  the  name  of  his  constant  patron,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  did 
not  long  survive  the  accession  of  that  prince,  is  subscribed  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  A^  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Foedera  *,     In  the 
third  year  of  that  King's  reign,  he  summoned  a  synod  at  London,  the 
constitutions  of  which  served  to  rekindle  the  contention  that  had  appa* 
rently  died  away..    Among  them  was  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  **  quo  hactenus  homines  in  AngM  solebant  veluti  bruta  anima<^ 
)ia  vemrndsri ;"  but  the  points  which  were  laboured  with  the  greatest 
pertinacity  were  the  profession  of  celibacy,  which  was  pronounced 
requisite  on  the  part  of  all  on  whom  Orders  should  be  thenceforward 
conferred,  and  to  preclude  its  evasion,  that  marriages  contracted  clan*- 
destinely  were  void,  and  the  children  of  priests  incapable  of  inheriting^ 
and  the  Council  further  proceeded  to  deprive  many  of  the  abbots^ 
who  had  been  invested  by  lay  hands,  of  their  staves,  upon  the  charge 
4»f  simony.     The  proceedings  of  the  synod  were  violently  opposed  in 
the  province  of  York,  where,  it  should  seem  the  married  clergy  pre* 
vailed,  and  great  numbers  had  been  invested  by  the  ring  and  staff 
during  the  exile  of  Anselm.    The  King  interposed  in  the  hope  of  per^- 
tfoading  the  Primate  to  obviate  the  irregularity  by  consecrating  those 
who  had  not  been  already  consecrated  by  other  Bishops  |  but  he  took 
bis  stand  upon  the  decree  of  Urban,  and  the  point  was  again  brought 
to  an  issue  by  the  refusal  of  Henry,  supported  as  well  by  the  majority 
of  the  Bishops  as  by  his  nobles,  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  Church  oif 
Rome.     The  Archbishop  of  York  undertook  the  office  which  Anselm 
bad  refused,  and  the  independence  of  the  English  Church  was  again 
upon  the  point  of  being  vindicated,  when  the  scale  was  unexpectedly 
turned  in  favour  of  the  Papal  pretensions.     The  church  of  St.  Paid 
was  selected  for  the  celebration,  and  Henry  himself  was  present,  when 
Giffiird,  whom  the  King  had  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  receive  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  restored  his  ring  and  crosier  into  those  of  the  King,  and 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  received  them  wrongftilly.    Henr^ 
would  have  done  well  to  have  accepted  of  the  resigiiaticHi,  and  to  have 
presented  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  different  temper  for  consecration  to  the 

*  II  is  printed  among  th«  Acts  of  uncertaiD  dates,  which  the  above  sab^ 
scrip tion  ronderod  altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  observable,  that  a  very 
little  ooDsideratioD  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  that  most  important  work^ 
would  have  sieved  several  extraordinary  anachronisms,  amongst  which  is  the 
appearance  of  an  Act  of  the  33rd.  Hen.  3.  as  an  Act  of  Henry  the  First,  and« 
on  the  subsequent  page,  two  Acts  of  Henry  this  Second,  as  of  Henry  the  First, 
wbioh  the  title  of  *'  Comes  Andegarle,*'  at  the  boginaiDg  of  them  should,  it 
ID  igbt  be  imagined,  have  precluded.  Two  of  the  above  relate  to  the  Church 
of  Rochester,  and  the  embarrasspient  they  would  cause  to  an  historian  of  that 
diocese  will  excuse  the  notice  here  devoted  to  them.  ' 
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vacant  See ;  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  scene,  and  his  exas^ 
peration  gave  the  papal  party  the  advantage  over  him.    He  hastily 
proscribed  the  revenues  of  the  Bishop  and  banished  him  the  kingdom; 
put  the  disposition  of  Henry  was  placable,  and  he  immediately  after- 
wards referred  the  cause  to  Rome.    Anselm  himself  undertook  to 
represent  the  claims  of  the  King  as  founded  upon  the  ancient  usage  of 
4he  English  Church,  and  to  recommend  their  confirmation ;  and  &ere 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  he  undertook  that  office, 
though  the  monkish  chroniclers   (Tho.  Wikes)  pronounce  that  be 
could  not  conscientiously  desire  to  establish  customs  which, ''  by 
whatsoever  name  they  might  be  called,  were  no  other  than  tyrannical 
abuses  and  devilish  inventions  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  Churdu*' 
It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  headlong  violence  of  his  partiasiw, 
that  the  Primate  himself  was  blind  to  the  distinction  between  episcopal 
ordination  to  an  oflSee  and  lay  presentation  to  its  emoluments,  or  thst 
his  deference,  as  a  disciplinarian,  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  should 
have  rendered  him  subservient  to  its  cherished  views  of  grasping  at  aD 
^mporal  dominion*     Warlewast  was,  however,  again  despatched  as 
•the  King's  advocate,  as  a  man  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  Papal  as> 
sumptions.    The  letter  to  Paschal,  who  had  succeeded  to  the'Papacy, 
from  the  King,  concludes  with  the  following  strong  passage.     "  £t  si 
ego,  quod  absit,  intantd  me  dejecUone  ponerem,  optimates  mei,  ymono 
totius  Angliae  populus,  id  nullo  modo  pateretur.     Habita  igitur,  Ka* 
•rissime  pater,  utiliori  deliberatione,  ita  se  ergo  nos  moderetur  benig- 
nitas  vestra,  ne,  quod  invitus  faciaro,  a  vestra  me  cogatis  recedere  obe* 
dientia."     (Foedera.)    The  language  of  Warlewast  was  formed  upon 
this  document ;  but  the  Primate  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths 
which  it  threatened,  and  they  were  returning  with  a  most  magmloquem 
answer  from  the  Pontiff,  when  they  were  met,  at  Lyons,  by  a  message 
from  Henry,  interdicting  the  return  of  the  Archbishop  unless  he  would 
first  engage  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom,  and  he 
thus  found  himself  a  second  time  an  exile.     The  Papal  excommunica* 
tion,  which  followed,  both  of  the  married  clergy  and  of  those  who  had 
received  their  investiture  from  the  King,  fell  harmless  upon  their 
lieads.     A  few  of  the  Bishops,  indeed,  took  part  with  Anselm,  but 
the  support  they  experienced  was  so  feeble,  that  Henry  appears  to 
have  humoured  them  as  well-meaning  men  whose  opinions  had  oe 
practical  influence.    The  threat  of  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  its 
fulmination  against  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  nobles  were  equally 
ineffectual,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  Primate  condescended 
to  enlist  the  Countess  of  Blois,  the  King's  sister,  as  his  advocate,  by 
working  upon  her  fears ;  and  Paschal  himself  was  content  to  concede, 
what  would  have  entirely  obviated  the  dispute  in  the  first  instance, 
.via.  that  the  Clergy  should  do  homage  to  Henry  for  their  temporal 
possessions,  and  that  they  who  had  been  already  invested  by  the  Kiof 
ahould  not  only  be  released  from  the  censure,  which  had  been  so  harm- 
lessly prpnounced  against  them,  but  formally  recognized  and  conse- 
crated.    Saying  the  homage  to  himself,  Henry  renounced  the.  right  of 
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inrSitiintei  in  filtur^,  and  the  Archbishop  again  returned  fo  Canter^ 
bury.  Hit!  repeated  exiled  and  privations  have  cast  a  doubt  over  the 
eircumstance  of  his  having  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  his  Cathedral  *  ; 
but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  unalloyed 
by  the  mean  rapacity  of  Rufus,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Archbishopric 
were  accounted  for,  upon  the  second  return  of  Anselm,  and  thus  eon^* 
stituted  i.  fund  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  that  great  work ;  whilst 
the  two  succeeding  priors  of  the  convent,  Erniilph  and  Conrad,  to 
whom  the  superintendance  had  been  committed,  like  judicious  mecha« 
nice,  troubled  not  their  heads  with  the  disputes  of  their  superiors, 
,  The  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  Henry  and  the  Pope  were 
confirmed  in  a  council  held  at  London,  in  1107  ;  and  Anselm  imme^ 
diatdly  acted  upon  them  by  consecrating  Giffard  and  Rainelm,  who 
had  remained  together  unrecognized  by  himself  and  in  disgrace  with 
the  King,  to  the  Sees  of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  his  steady  opponent^ 
Warlewast,  to  that  of  Exeter,  to  which  the  King  had  recently  pre- 
sented him,  and  Roger,  who  subsequently  became  still  more  conspi^ 
ciious,  to  chat  of  Salisbury  f*  The  council,  however,  did  not  separate 
without  a  resolution  to  enforce  the  former  synodical  decrees  relatiVis 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriages  of  the  Clergy ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Primate,  in  that  instance,  resisting  even  the  judgment  of  the  Popei 
who,  disceriiing  that  the  most  meritorious  labourers  were  thus  likely 
to  be  lost  to  the  Church's  harvest,  had  committed  a  dispensing  power 
to  his  hands.  The  discretion  which  Anselm  had  thrown  aside,  the 
King,  nevertheless,  thought  good  to  exert ;  and;  when  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  in  the  futile  endeavour  to  enforce  the  interdict  in  his  own 
diocese,  commanded  the  church  doors  to  be  stopped  with  thorns,  that 
the  tharried  clergy  might  not  celebrate  mass,  Henry  brdered  the 
amount  which  had  been  paid  for  the  obnoxious  licences  to  be  made 
over  to  him  in  augmentation  of  a  poor  bishopric.  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  this  appropriation  silenced  the  clamours  of  the  Prelate  against 
**  the  tribute  of  fornication ;"  but  it  deserves  notice  as  an  instance  of 
the  judgment  and  good  humour  of  the  King. 

The  decision  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  from 
Rome,  appears,  by  no  mfeans,  to  have  terminated  the  pretensions  of 
the  See  of  York  to  an  absolute  independence  on  that  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  Pope's  commands  that  a  profes- 
sion of  obedience  tVas  extorted  from  Gerard  ;  and  his  successor,  not- 
withstanding, refused  to  acknowledge  his  subjection.  Anselm  was, 
then,  languishing  upon  his  death-bed  ;  but  the  pertinacity  which  con- 
stituted the  prominent  feature  of  his  character  did  not  fail  him,  and 
one  of  his  last  acts  was  a  prohibition  of  the  other  Bishops,  under  the 

*  Anselm  aided  largely  the  foundation  of  his  great  patron,  Hugh  Lupus, 
at  Chester ;  and  founded,  also,  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Canterbury. 

t  Henrjr  fulfilled  the  letter  of  bis  agreement  with  equal  sincerity,  for  Petr. 
Blesensis  takes  care  to  record  that  the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  Llan- 
daff,  &c.,  whom  Anselm  consecrated  the  following  year,  were  "  asuis  ecclesiis 
canonice  electos.'' 
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tenon  of  exeommiinicatioii,  flom  oonseenthig  the  AitUiidu^  dect, 
without  esaeting  that  acknowledgnent.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of 
hia  age,  in  1 109.  His  primacy  was,  nnfortanately,  a  oondnoed  wies 
of  petty  contests,  to  which  the  higher  duties  of  his  calling  were  sacri- 
fice. Those  contests,  however,  hy  no  means  degraded  him  in  die 
estimation  of  his  own  Church  ;  by  which  he  was  canonized,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Morton  400  years  afler  his  death ;  and  the  odour 
of  his  sanctity,  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  induced  the  King  of  Saxdi- 
Bia  to  institute  a  search  for  his  relics  at  Canterbury,  in  the  re%n  of 
George  the  Second  ;  from  prosecuting  which  his  ambassadcnr  was 
only  diverted  by  one  whose  devotion  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place, 
precluded  the  opportunity  of  a  pious  fraud. 

As  a  writer,  Anselm  certainly  ranks  above  the  age  in  wfaidi  he 
lived  ;  and,  although  the  authenticity  of  several  of  the  works  which 
go  by  his  name  is  reasonably  questioned,  his  imqnestioned  wcwks  are 
voluminous.  Transcripts  abound  in  our  public  depoaitoiies,  and  the 
press  was  early  employed  upon  them. 

The  patriarchal  chair  remained  vacant  for  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Anselm ;  a  period  during  which  Henry  was  involved  in  die 
affiurs  of  Normandy,  and  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Rome  *  oocn- 
|ried  with  its  own  more  immediate  concerns.  No  censure,  however, 
seems  to  lie  upon  the  King  for  prolonging  the  t«rm  of  this  vncancy; 
and  the  interests  of  the  See  were  not  altogether  disregarded  ;  the  pro- 
lession  of  subjection  *'  Salva  sua  fidelitate  Henrid  Regis,  et  dbedien- 
tia  Romans  eccleside,"  being  exacted  from  the  Archbishop  of  Ymk 
on  his  consecration  by  the  Bishc^  of  Worcester. 

*  It  WIS  da  ring  this  time  that  tbc  Emperor,  the  son-io-Uw  of  Henry,  hsTiof 
been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Canars  by  an  uonatural  rebelUon,  ii 
which  the  Pope  had  aided  him  against  his  father,  had  toroed  his  arms  against 
his  ally,  and  defeated  and  imprisoned  him  in  his  own  capital.  Paschal  vss 
dragged  from  his  dangeou  to  set  the  crown  opon  his  conaaeror*s  bead,  an^ 
to  confirm,  even  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  the  concessioBs  ex- 
torted from  him ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred  pr^to^ 
be  solemnly  disavowed  his  acts. 


STATE  OF  THE  DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLUSIVE, 


CANTERBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rer.  Henry  Duhwood,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Halton;  Patron,  Sir  John  Dashwood 
King,  BarL 

The  Rev.  H.  O.  Cleaver,  M.A.  and  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that 
Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Poorc,  D.D.  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Rainham,  Kent ;  Patron,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  .Rev.  William  Swete,  M.A.  of 
Oriel  College,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lenham, 
Kent ;  Patron,  T.  F.  Best,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Handley,  Vicar  of 
Hemhill,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sturry,  Kent; 
Patron,  th^Archbishop  of  CanterWry, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Laurence,  to  Emily 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Finch  Hatton,  Esq.  of  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

At  Christchurch,  Surrey,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Pote  Neale,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Frittenden,  Kent,  only 
son  of  J.  P.  Neale,  Esq.  to  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Dunlap,  Esq.  of 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfriar's-road. 

DECEASED, 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  94,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Abbott,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  York. 

At  his  house,  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
IXiver,  the  Rev.  Edward  Winthrop,  M.  A. 
)ate  Vicar  of  Darenth,  Kent,  and  formerly 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambri^e. 


At  Canterbury,  Ae  Rev*  W.  Chafy, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Swalecliflb  and  Vicar  of 
Sturry,  both  in  Kent. 

YORK, 

PREFERRED* 

The  Rev.  Charles  Musgrave,  M.Ai 
Vicar  of  Whitkirk,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Roundhay  ;  Pa> 
tron,  Stephen  Nicholson,  Esq.  of  Round* 
hay. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Markham  Parry,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  North  Muskham,  Notts; 
Patron,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Dash* 
wood.  Prebendary  of  SouthwelL 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  UJi,  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York» 
to  the  Prebend  of  Weighton  in  York 
Cathedral ;  Patron,  the  Archbishop* 

MARRIED* 

At  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev,  T.  R. 
Ryder,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  to  Anne, 
third  daughter  of  Henry  Percy  Pulleine, 
Esq.  of  Crakehall,  Yorkshire. 

DECEASED. 

Aged. 78,  the  Rev.  George  Cuthbert, 
M.A.  Sub-Dean  of  York,  and  Rector  of 
Shaw-ciun-Donnington,  Berkshire. 

At  Bolton  Rectory,  in  the  82nd  year 
of  his  age,  and  53rd  of  his  Incumbency, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Dawson,  LL.B.  Rector 
of  Bolton  by  Bowland  in  Craven,  YorL- 
shire. 

At  Warkton,  the  Rev.  David  Wan- 
chope,  Rector  of  Warkton  and  of  Slipton, 
Notts. 


524  Dioceses  of  London — Durltam —  Winchester. 


LONDON. 

FREFERftED. 

The  ReT.  John  Perciyal,  M.A.  and 
FeUow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to 
the  Bfhiistry  of  OxfimI  Chapel,  St.  Mary- 
le-bone ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Her.  John  Hallward,  of  Ridley 
Parsonage,  Kent,  to  the  Rectory  of  East 
Thorp,  Essex ;  Patron,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Onslow. 

The  Rer.  William  Fautsett,  M.A.  to 
the  Ministry  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  Hary- 
le-bone ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilne,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of 
the  Pkvachers  at  the  King's  Chape(, 
Whitehall ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Rev.  Henry   Law,   M.A.   Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  and  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  one  of 
the  Preachers  at  the  King's  Chapel,  White- 
'hall;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

HARRIED. 

At  Walthamstow,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ward,  M.A.  of  Thetford,  to  Ann,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Um- 
phelby ,  a  merchant  of  London. . 

At  Fulham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wood,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hayward,  of  Wantage,  to  Miss 
Sansom,  of  Hammersmith. 

At  St.  Faith's,  London,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dickenson,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Wynne,  Esq.  of  Eltham,  Kent 
At  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  Francis  E.  J. 
Valpy,  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Valpy,  of  Reading,  to  Eliza,  second 
daughter  of  John  Pullen,  Esq.  of  Canon- 
bury. 

At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Procter,  M.A.  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
^ontgomerie,  Esq.  of  Annick  Lodge, 
Ayrshire,  brother  to  the  late  earl  of 
Eglinton. 

At  Homsey  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Lewis,  of  Highgate,  to  Miss  Mary  Rowe, 
of  Upper  Holloway. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover- 
aquare,  London,  the  Rev.  Sir  A.  B.  Hen- 
niker,  Bart  of  Newton  Hall,  Essex,  to  the 
hon.  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Hen- 
nikei^ 

At  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London, 
die  Rev.  Christopher  Nevill,  to  Harriet 
Catharina,  eldest  daughter  of  T.  B. 
Bower,  Esq.  of  Iwerne  House,  Dorset 


DBCBASSD. 

The  Rev.  Richard  IGdiell,  DJ>.  late 
Fellow  of  Wadham  CoUege,  Ozfivd,  and 
Rector  of  Fryeniing«  aUas  Ginge  Hos- 
pital, and  Vicar  of  Eastwood,  bodi  In  the 
eounty  of  Essex. 

At  Belchamp  Hall,  Essex,  aged  81, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Raymond,  LL.B.  Rector 
of  Flempton  and  Hengrave,  Suffirfk,  and 
Vicar  of  Buhner  and  Walter  Belchamp, 
Essex,  in  which  latter  parish  he  had  re- 
gularly performed  the  duties  of  the  Chmch 
for  58  years. 

In  Arundel-street,  London,  aged  30, 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rawlinson»  B.C.L.  late  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  74,  George 
Chishobn,  D.D.  41  yean  Rector  of  Ash- 
more,  Dorset. 

DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A.  Domesdc 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cadliedxal  of  Dnriiam; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishqp. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Singleton,  B.A. 
Rector  of  Elsdon,  Durham,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  NorthumberlaBd, 
to  the  Ardideaoonry  of  Morthumbcriand ; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  James  Lynn,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Patron,  the  Bi- 
shop of  CarUsle. 

MARRIEX). 

The  Rev.  W.  Hawks,  Rector  of  Gates- 
head Fell,  Northumberland,  to  Anna. 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  QpMer,  E14. 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne» 

At  Hatton,  the  Rev.  James  Bnrkio, 
M.A.  of  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumber- 
land, to  Susanna  Williams,  seoood  dangh- 
ter  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  oi 
Hatton. 

DECEASED. 

At  Lowbury  House,  Oxforddure,  aged 
61,  the  Rev.  L.  Ion,  Rector  of  Ingraou 
Northumberland,  and  formeriy  of  teeea's 
College. 

The  Venerable  R.  G.  Bonyer,  B.C.L. 
Archdeacon  of  Northuniberland,  and  F^ 
bendary  of  Durham. 

WINCHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Thresher,  M JL  late  Ce- 
rate of  Portsmouth,  to  the  Vicarage  d 


JHoeeses  of  St.  Asaph^Bath  and  Welk* 


sm 


Titchfield^  Hants  $  ^Patron,  H.  P.  Delm6, 
Esq.  of  Cams  Hall. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Vince,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
^ng's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicar-^ 
age  of  Ringwood,  Hants ;  Patrons,  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Watkins,  Rector  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Winchester,  to 
Miss  Pipon,  of  that  city. 

At  Wonston,  near  Winchester,  by  the 
Rev.  Geoige  Augustas  Legge,  Vicar  of 
Bray,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Philip 
Percival,  B.C.L.  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  and  youngest  son  of 
Lord  Arden,  to  Charlotte  Anne,  eldest 
slaughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus 
George  Legge,  Chancellor  of  Winchester. 

DECEASED. 

*  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  the  88th~ 
year  of  hia  age,  the  Rev.  George  WoUas- 
ton,  D.D.  for- some  time  the  Father  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  of  Sidney 
Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  B,A.  1758 ;  M;A. 
1761,  and  D.D.  1774,  and  many  years 
Rector  of  Dengey,  Essex. 

The  RieV.  Alexander  Radcli£fe,  Vicar 
of  Titchfield,  Hants,  and  Rector  of  Stood* 
ley,  Devon* 

At  Otterboume,  near  Winchester,  the 
R«v«  James  Scott,  Rector  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset,  and  of  Lainston,  Hants, 
and  brother  to  the  countess  of  Oxford. 

In  London,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hart,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hamp- 
shire, and  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  Col-* 
lege,  Cambridge. 

At  Clapham  Common,  aged  28,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Ware,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Beans,  M.A.  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Llandysilio,  Denbigh- 
shire, to  the  Rectory  of  Llandderfel,  near 
Bala,  Merionethshire ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Pepys,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Aspeden,  Herts,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Barton  St.  David,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  W^Us;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hody  Rogers,  LL.B. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Pylles,  Somersetshire. 


The  Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  B.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Winscombe.    . 

The  Rev.  6.  Johnson,  M.A*  to  Ihe 
Rectory  of  Hinton  Bluet. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Trelawny  Collins, 
M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Rectory  of  Timsbury ;  Pa- 
trons, the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the 
said  College. 

The  Ven.  Charles  Abel  Moysey,  D.D; 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Combe  the  thirteenth,  in  die  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop. ,  ' ' 

The  Rev.  Richard  Colston  Phelips, 
M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Montacute,  So- 
mersetshire* 7 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Huyshe,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  East  Coker;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 

The  Rev.  John  Bond,  B.A.  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wes4 
txm,  near  Bath*  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor. 

ORDAINED* 

'  December  18. 
At  Wells^  by  the  Lotd  Bishop.         .    « 

DEACONS. 

,     Wm.  Jeffreys  Allen,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Peter  Daniel,  B.A.  Trinity  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Wansbrough  Henning>  M.A* 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Pemberton  Simpson,  B.A.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge. 

Rowland  Huyshe,  Sidney  College,  Cam^ 
bridge. 

James  White,  B.A.  Oriel  CoUege,  Ox* 
ford. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Vickery,  of  Yeovil,  to 
Mts.  E.  Humby,  widow  of  Mr.  Humby, 
builder,  of  Wilton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Pipon,  B.A.  of  ^ 
Knaphill  House,   near   Wells,    to    Jan6 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  William  Du- 
moresq^  Esq.  of  Pelham-place,  Hants. 

DECEASED.  > 

The  Rev.  Edward  Foster,  one  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  Weils  Cathedral,  and 
Vicar  of  Winscombe,  Somersetshire* 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Shawe 
Crosse,  D.D.  o^  Lyons  Inn,  Hereford- 
shire, and  of  the  Manor  House,  Fiiskney» 
Lincolnshire. 
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BRUTOU 

PftCrBRMID. 

The  R«T.  Dcvid  WUUant,  D.C.L.  of 
Mew  College,  Oxford,  end  Head  Meiter 
61  Wlncheiter  ScIidoI,  to  the  Yicarege  of 
Biedford  Abhes,  with  the  Rectory  of 
CHfton Meybank,  Dooettbire,  annexed; 
Patrons,  the  Warden  and  Fellowt  of  Win- 
diester  College. 

The  Rev.  George  Chbholm,  M.A.  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,,  Curate  and 
Lecturer  of  Hammemnidi,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Ashmdre,  Dorset 

ORDAINED. 

Dteember  25, 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Chapel  of 
Chtiflt  College,  Cambridge. 

DEACONS. 

George  Maxwell,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Carrey,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

lUdiard  Thomaa  Lowe,  B.A.  Christ's 
CoUi^,  Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim,  from 
m  JrehMuip  of  York, 

Frederick  Constance,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  By  Let.  JHm,Jrom 
fStb  miop  of  Chetter. 

Thomas  Tylecote,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St 
John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  By  Let, 
Dim,  from  the  BUhop  of  Ely, 

Robert  Cope  Wolfo,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Caoobridge.  By  Lei.  Dim.  from  the  Bi* 
akop<f  Whuheeter* 

PRIESTS. 

S.  Robins,  M.A.  Exeter  CoUege,  Ox- 
Mfd. 

J.  Cheales,  M.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

J.  Trollope,  B.A.  Wadbam  College, 
Oxford. 

J.  ETcleigh,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  By  Let.  Dim,  from  the  Bi- 
Aop  if  Rochester, 

Edward  Baines,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Streetfield,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard  Symes,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Wakot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev. 
George  Augustus  Seymer,  Rector  of  Shro* 
ton,  Dorsetshire,  to  Susanna  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas. 
Birch,  Rectorof  Cheslebonmiin  the  same 
county. 


At  Axminster,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hay- 
man,  B.  A.  of  Wilton,  formeriy  of  Qwm'i 
CoUege,  Oxford,  and  of  Halstock,  Dorset. 

At  CUfton  Wood,  die  Rev.  James 
Cockaine,  M.A. 

At  Portland  Castle,  in  his  6dth  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Manning,  Officiating  Mi- 
nister of  Portland. 

CARLISLE. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  to  tfie  Rectory 
of  Orton,  CarUsle;   Patron,  Shr  Wastd 

Brisco,  Bart 

DECEASED. 

At  New  Church,  near  Penrith,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thwaites,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
that  place. 

At  the  Parsonage  House,  Laxonby, 
CumberUmd,  eged  94,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Myers. 

CHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jenkins,  of  WhitsluncB, 
to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Mrs.  i«wv,  cf 
Penmorva,  Carmarthensbire. 

At  Manchester,  the  Rev.  T.  C  Hoi- 
Umd,  of  that  place, .  to  Miss  Robbetdi^ 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Robberds,  late  of  Nor- 
wich. 

At  the  Parish  Church  of  gwfch— , 
Lancashire,  by  the  Rev.  Jamea  Webber, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  llie  Rev. 
James  Raddiffis,  Curate  of  KiAfcawi^  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daug|iter  of  the  late  Jobs 
King,  Esq.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  niece  of  the  Bidiop  of 
Rochester. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Pooley,  Vicar  of  Thorn* 
ton. 

At  Thornton  Steward,  near  Bedale, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  John  Ewbaak,  neariy 
40  years  Vicar  of  that  Paiiah. 

CHICHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

At  Petworth,  Sussex,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
K.  Greetham,  the  Rev.  Richard  CfaSd 
WiUis,  M.A.  only  son  of  Admiral  WiBis, 
to  Frances,  youngest  danghtcr  of  W.> 
Hale,  Esq.  of  Petworth. 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  late  Pel- 
lew  and  Tutor  of  Catharine  UaB,  Caok- 
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bridgei  to  the  Vicai«ge  «f  Ht  Andrew  the 
Great,  Cambridge.  Patxoiu,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ely. 

HARRIED. 

At  Sl  John's,  Hampstead,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Carr,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Eversden, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary  Key,' 
Ipswich,  to  Mrs.  Chas.  Buxton,  of  North- 
end,  Hampstead. 

DECEASED. 

Feb.  26.  at  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hole,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,B.A.  1789.M.A.1792. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Bull,  D.D.  Canon  Re- 
ridentiary  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  Patron,  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  R.  Pole,  B.A.  to  the  Rectory 
c^SheviodL,  Cornwall ;  Pfttron,  the  Right 
Vsxim  R*  p.  Garew* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Poddington,  Devon;  Patron,  Thos. 
Wdman,  Esq.  of  Poundsford  Park,  So- 
merset.. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilfiams,  B.D.  and 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oitford,  to  die' 
Vicarage  of  St  Probus,  Cornwall. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Taylor,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  South  Pool,  Devon;  Patron, 
Treby  Hele  Hays,  Esq.  of  Dalamoor. 

The  Rev.  JohnPyke,  M  Jk.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Parracombe ;  Patron,  L.  St.  Albyn,' 
Esq.  of  Alfoxton,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  William  Cowland,  B.A.  to 
the  Peipetual  Curacy  of  Lanest;  Patron, 
William  Baron,  Esq. 

MARRIED.^ 

TlR  Rev.  James  Arthur,  of  North 
Huish,  Devon,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
ef  the  late  Thomas  Bumard,   Esq.   of 


DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Carew,  Rector  of 
Bickli%b,  Devon. 

GLOUCESTER. 

PRBFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Allies,  M.A.  to  die 
Rectory  of  Wormington,  Gloucestershire* 
Patron,  Joiiab  Gist,  Esq.* 


OftDAnCGO* 

Deeeeiier  18. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral. 

DEACONS. 

Edward  Dighton,  M.A.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

Edward  Palling,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Thomas  Evans,  B.A.  (MA  College, 
Oxford.  ^ 

Arthur  Turner,  BJ^.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

George  Thompson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col«- 
lege,  Oxford. 

Richard  Shutt,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Whitcombe,  B.A.  Oriel  CoUege« 
Oxford. 

Charles  Erck,  M.A.  St.  Edmund  Qallc 
Oxford. 

John  Eddy,  B;A.  Trfadty  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

MARRIED. 

At  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  by  the 
,Rev.  George  Hay  ward.  Vicar  of  Process 
ter,  the  Rev.  G,  C.  Hay  ward,  M.A.  of 
Avening,  Gloucestershire,  to  Sarah  Elizjt* 
both,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Wathen,  of  the 
Lower  Grange,  tiear  Stroud. 

DECEASED* ' 

At  his  house,  in  Queen's  Parade,  Bath, 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Newdigate 
Poyntz,  B  C.L.  Rector  of  Tormarton,  an4 
formerly  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  James  Roberts,  of  Saintbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

HEREFORD. 

MARRIED. 

At  Eardisley,  Herefordshire,  the  Rev. 
George  Coke,  M.A.  Rector  of  Aylton,  to 
Ann  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Hodgson. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  William  Dowell,  Rector  of 
Holm  Lacy,  Herefordshire. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Bagihawe,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Eyam,  Derby ;  Patron,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Rev.  T.  Sanders,  to  the  Vicaragf 
ofTowoester,  Northainptonshire  i  Pa&oni 
the  Bishop. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Collins  Cmmp,  If.  A. 
to  tho  Rectory  of  Halford^  Warwick- 
slure. 

OftDAINED. 

i/JBimorjf  2* 
Bjr  the  Lord  Bishop,  In  the  Cathedral 
Chnrdi  of  Wells. 

DB4C01IS. 

r 

Thomas  Cox,  B.A.  Worcester  College^ 
Ozlbrd. 

Samiid  Fox,  B.A.  Pembroke  College^ 
OzfiDrd. 

Winiam  Polwhele,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
Iq^iOxIbid. 

'  Wm.  Thickens,  B.A.  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cannhridge* 

Charles  D.  M.  Drake,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Chas.  Figott,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cainbridge. 

FKIBStS. 

Charies  Boyer,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

'   HeAry  Bagnell,  B.A«  Qneen's  Collie, 
Cambridge. 

.   Edward  Walter  Lowe,  St  John's  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Chetton,  Salop,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Bonn  Haden,  M.A.  of  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  to  Marianne,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rer.  J*  Heptinstall,  of  Artbury„ 
Cheshire. 

At  Guernsey,  by  the  very  Rev.  the 
l>ean,  the  Rev.  Mourant  Brock,  of  St 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Tupper,  Esq. 
ofHaute-ViUe: 

At  Chatteris,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  €reoige 
Blackden,  Rector  of  Thorp,  DerbysUre, 
to  Bfary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Denny,  Esq.  of  St  Ives,  Hunting- 
donshire. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Iliff,  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  Miss  Sftrah  Cheyne,  of  Gerrard- 
Rtreet,  Sobo,  London. 

' DECEASED. 

Aged  65,  t^e  Rev.  Richard  Preston, 
Curate  of  Knowle  St  Giles,  and  formeriy 
Curate  of  Uminster. 

The  Rev.  John  Parsons,  Rector  of 
Carsington,  Derbyshire. 

Aged  51,  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  many 
years  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
at  Rugeley. 


LINCOLN. 

7RBFERRBD. 

The  Rev.  William  Scarbron^  HA. 
Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ts  the 
Lectureship  and  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Mv- 
fcet  Harborougfa ;  PaCrooi  the  Deao  lal 
Chapter  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Frauds  Charles  Maians- 
berd,  M.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfori, 
to  the  United  Rectory  of  South  Onosbyt 
with  Ketsby  Driby,  and  the  Vicange  of 
Caloeby  annexed;  Patron,  C.  B.  Mai- 
singberd,  Esq.  of  Ormsby  Hall,  Lmoobh 
shhre. 

The  Rev.  J.  Homer,  M  JL  Fcllov  d 
CUune.  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rcdonrflf 
South  Preston,  near  Louth,  LinfolwhiK; 
Patron,  Lord  B^xley. 

The  Rev.  Isham  Case,  M.A.  of  Jena 
College,  Cambridge,  Domestic  Chaplain  tt 
the  DukeofSt  Albaaa,  and  Vicar  «f  Mi- 
tiieringham,  to  the  Rectory  of  Spisi- 
thorpe;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  John  Robert  DevevelI,LIJL 
to  the  Rectory  of  Cardiy,  ItWMtihMfaiit. 

The  Rev.  C  Child,  B.D.  to  thesM 
Rectories  of  OrUm  Longineville  and  Bsdie 
Bridge,  in  the  ooimty  of  HnnCin|doa: 
Patron,  the  right  hon.  the  Eari  of  Aboyse. 

The  Rev.  Willongfaby  Carter,  of  Owi- 
buiig^  to  the  Rectory  of  QnarringtoDt  in 
Lincolnshiie;  Patron,  the  Eari  of  Bw- 
toU 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  at  Budbdov 

DEACONS. 

Samuel  Best,  FeUow  of  Uueen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Christopher  Geo.  Ridunond,  fULXvm 
College,  Cambridge. 
.  Charies  Lyne,  St.  John's  College,  Caa- 
bndge. 

Wm.  Falcon,  B.A.  St  John's  CoQegc. 
Cambridge. 

.'  Robert  Wade  Gery,  B.'A.  Emnanoei 
College,  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Davies,  LL.B.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let,  Diaufim^ 
Bithop  of  Ely, 

PRXESTa. 

Thos  Nayler,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoOese. 
Cambridge. 

Abraham  Youlden,  BJk.  St  Join'* 
CoUege,  Cadabridge. 

George  Nicholas  Dealtry,  M.A.  Ci^ 
rine  HalL 

James  Moffiit  Haringion,  BJL  ^itvs 
College,  Oxford. 


JOiocfse  qf  Lincoln. 
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ll«tae«  RobinSMi,  B.A.  Calus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

CJuii.  Tombliny  p.A.  Enunanuel  Col* 
legfi,  Cambridge. 

.    Edward  Walter,  3.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Wm.  Williamson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
jkge,  Cambridge. 

Rich.  Thos.  Wilson  Taylor,  B.A.Wad- 
Juun  College,  Oxon. 

Charies  Lee,  Literaie. 

February  18. 

By  the.  Lord  Bishop  ia  Su  Mary-le- 
bone  Chapel,  London. 

DEACONS.' 

Samuel  Adams,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
-College,  Cambridge. 

.    Henry  AUngton.  B.A.  St  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.. 

Marklaod  Barnard,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Gttstuvus  Andrew  Bumaby,  B.A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

Charies  Beauchamp  Cooper,  B.A.  Uni- 
.versity  College,  Oxon. 

John  Fox,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Oartskell,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
.CoU^;e,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  MidcUeton,  B.A.  St.  Edmund 
JHall,  Oxon. 

Thomas  Shepherd,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxon. 

George  Senhouse,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Battiseombe,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Chas.  Henry  Baker  Baceley,  B.A. '^ 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  f 

Allen  Fielding,  B.A  Corpus  Christi  > 
College,   Cambridge.     By  Let  Dim.  \ 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.       X 

M.  G.  Laseelles  Wymgard,  B.A..^ 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  1 

Wm.  Overton,  B.  A.  Trinity  Col-  f 
lege,  Cambridge.  .      > 

Thos.JamesGalland,  Catherine  Hall,  I 
Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  i^\ 
Archbishop  rf  York, 

Edward 
lege, 

Frederick 
Let. 
Chester, 

Chas.  Holloway,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Let.  Vim,  from  the  Bi- 
shop  ofNoruneh* 

Richard  Thos.  Lancaster,  M.A.  Exeter 
CoOege,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester, 


'  ThoB.  Agar  Holland,  B.A.  Worcester 
College,  Oxon«  By  Let,  Dim,  from  ihe 
BiehqpofChi^iesierM 

Humphrey  Pountney, .  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester* 

TRIESTS. 

Jas.  Adcock,  B.A.  St  Peter's  College; 
Cambridge. 

Peyton  Blackiston,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Chas.  Causton,  B.A.  Trinity  College; 
Oxon. 

Stephen  Wilkinson  DoweU,  B.A.  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxon;  r 

Wm.  Fowler,  B.A.  Magdalen  Collc^ei 
Cambridge. 

Jas.  Joseph  GordaU,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxon. 

Wm.  Cave  Humphrey,  B.A.  St  Peter'f 
College,  Cambridge* 

John  Olive,  M.A*  Wadham  College 
Oxon. 

Robert  Ousby,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  « 

Thelwall  J.  T.  Salusbury,  LL.B.  Tri* 
nity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Chaine,  B.A.  Trinity  College*, 
Dublin.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury, 

Henry  Carnegie  Knox,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxon. 

James  Shirley,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  fjf 
Chichester, 

Edward  Francis,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  th^ 
Bishop  qf  Rochester,  ^ 

HARRIED. 

At  Tunberlane,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
C.  Holmes,  to  Mrs.  M.  Ward,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Cappe,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Rev.  W.  Collett,  of  MarVet  Rasen, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
S.  Pyeniont,  Rector -of  Linwood,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

At  Woodstone,  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tingdon, the  Rev.  Thomas  Garbet,  M.A'. 
Master  of  Peterborough  School*  to  Sarah, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bring- 
hurst,  Rector  of  Woodstone. 

At  Branston,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev. 
Gabriel  Edwards  Gillett,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  to  Elisabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  John  Woodhall,  Esq.  jun.  of  Sour- 
borough. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  TheUui- 
son,   of  Aldenham,    Herts,    (brother  c^ 


DioeeseM  c^f  LUmit^^'-^lfaruAch. 


Citrd  BffiiiflAltim;  ttf  H^iWtthfim  Iftll, 
Snilbik,)  to  MiM  Lucy  Pratt,  lUrddang^ 
ICT  «f  Bdwatd  Roger  notfty  Biq.of  Rytooft 
Hook,  Norfirik. 

•  Tho  R«v«  CharlM  Thoiold,  Reetor  of 
Lttdborougii,  near  Loittli»  to  M«7>  daiiglir 
tor  of  A.  Soulby,  £iq.  of  West  Aibby, 
QCtf  HamcaiUo. 

At  AU  Saints*  Charcli,  Leicester,  tbf 
BcT.  JohaOwen,  of  Tamwortb,  to  Eliza- 
beth, third  dangfater  of  the  hrte  R.  Teed, 
Esq*  of  LanoBslpr-conrt,  London. 

DECEAMED. 

Aged  6dy  the  Rev*  Thomas  Adnntt* 
If.  A.  Rector  of  Crofiy  Ldcesterriiiie. 
«   AtBackstOM,  near  Bchroir  Castle^  the 
Rfv.  John  3toiip  Wagitaff<s,  Rector  <tf 
'that  jhKt  and  of  Phmgar. 

At  iipaldtng^  aged  24,  the  Rer.  Wm. 
fehnsoo,  Vicar  of  BUsby,  Ljncdnshire. 

At  the  Rectory,  Amenham,  the  Rer. 
J.  Drdte,  D.D.  Rector  of  that  Parish,  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  I}ept£»rd,  Kent 
'    At  Harby,  near  BelTmr  Castle,  aged 
d5«.  the  Rev.  T.  Npiris,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Harby,  Vicar  of  Granby  cum  Sutton,  near 
Bingham* 
I    '    At  Rome,  where  he  liad  gone  for  the 
I    recovery  of  his  health,  the  R«v.  Edmond 
\     Glyn  Hamond*  Fellow  of  Jesus  College; 
I    Cambridge,    and    Rector   of  Wydforc^ 
]    Herts. 

I  In  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rer. 
John  Thompson,  M.A.  formerly  of  St 
John's  CoU^,  Cambridge.  He  was  40 
years  Vicar  of  Easton,  Huntingdonshire^ 
and  Master  of  die  Grammar  School  at^ 
XimboHon  nearly  50  years. 

LLANDAFF. 

XAftRIBIK. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Thomas,  of  Briton 
Ferry,  to  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  oi  the 
Uto  lewis  Thomas,  Esq>.  of  Baglan,  Car- 
taoarthenshire. 

The  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Chepstow, 
to  Uiu  Elizabeth  Jones  NichoUs,  of  Car- 
marthen. 

NORWICH. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.  to  the  Rcc 
tory  of  Ashwelthorpe,  with  Wreningham 
cum  Nayland  annexed,  Norfolk. 

The-Rev.  WUliam  Robert  Blake,  B.A. 
of  Herton  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Great  Barton,  Suffolk;  Patron,  Sir 
Henry  Edw.  Bunbury,  Bart,  of  Great 
Barton. 
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the  Rectory  of  Brodkdish,  NodUk;  Pftr 
tratt,  William  Wi|(bey,  Bs^  of  Now  Tki- 
ber  Fhioe,  Essex* 

The  Rev.  Fhillp  Candler,  B.A.  to  die 
'  Rectory  of  Letiieringsett. 

The  Rev.  SamAicl  Fonter,  D.D.  Beetor 
of  Shotley,  to  the  Vicara^  of  RiiBhiMi% 
near  Ipswich ;  Patron,  the  Batl  of  Bristol 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridley,  M«A.  to  ths 
Rectories  of  Larttng  and  West  Boft^ 
both  m  the  coonty  of  NorMkf  Firtno, 
N.  W.  R.  Colb«ne^  Emu^  of  West  Bar- 
ling. 

The  Rev.  Benjamia  Barker,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Shipdham,  NMfiitk. 

Tlie  Rev.  Henry  Anoon,  M.A«  to  Ae 
perpetnal  Coney  of  Bylsngli,  NoriUL 
Patron,  E.  Lombe,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J«  BoWman,  second  lliaiitef 
of  St  Peter's  Manooft^  Norwich,  to  to 
ilrst  Ifinister  of  tbat  Parish.  PMeii% 
the  Parishionera. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Patteaon,  to  be  Under 
Minister  of  St  Peter'a  MaacroA^  Moii- 
.wich. 

The  Rev.  Geoige  WhltefiMMd,  B.A.  of 
^esus  CpUege,  to  die  Vicange  ef  Dil- 
ham  with  Honing,  Norfolk ;  PatraPi  tlit 
Bishop  of  Ely« 

The  Rev.  Henry  Evans,  B,A.  to  ^ 
Rectory  of  Swanton  Abbotts,  Norfolk; 
Patron,  Lord  Viseoont  Anson* 

MAEEIED. 

At  Wpodnorton,  Norfi^  the  Err. 
John  Norris,  to  Luey,  aecond  ^*Tfl^*'  d 
the  Rev..  Francis  Howes. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  0*Eye  Belts,  d 
Wortham,  Noriblb,  to  Haniet,  seeood 
dai^ter  of  the  Rev.  QeoKge  CiadK 
Do^hty. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davica,  Curate  d 
Framlingham,  to  Ifiis  Brndy,  of  Bol- 
lesley. 

DECEASED. 

At  Shipdham,  Norftik,  the  Rev.  Br. ; 
Edridge,  aged  02,  one  of  his  Hiycsty'i 
Chaplains,  Rector  of  Shipdham,  and  Ni-  I 
nister  of  Oxford  Chi^d,  London. 

At    TitdeshaU   Panon^,    the  Ber. ' 
Dixon  Hoste,  aged  76. 

At  Knapton,  after  a  paSnlnl  illneis,  ia 
the  62nd  year  of  his  age^  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hunter,  Vicar  of  Dilbam  and  Hooiiig^ 
and  formeriy  Master  of  tlie  0nnm&sr 
School  at  North  Walsham. 

At  the  Rectory  house,  Fhiduun,  Nor- 
folk, aged  67,  the  Rev.  Robert  Forby, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Fincham. 
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■  Aged  B4f  the  Rer.  J.  W.  Newton, 
■M.A.  Rector  of  Alderford  with  Atde" 
t>ridgei  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hem- 
blington,  and  St  Paul's,  with  St.  James's, 
NotS>Ik,  all  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 

At  Norwich, -aged  58,  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
jChapnam,  B.D.  Upper  Minister  of  St 
Feter'sy  Mancroft 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Birch,  M.A.  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Burford,  Oxfordshire ; '  Patron,  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

ORDAQIED. 

December  18. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  All  Souk'  Col- 
lege ChapeL 

DEACONS. 

Rohert  Sherson,  B.A.  St  Mary  Hall. 

James  Tempel  Mansel,  B.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Robert  Hussey,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Honoratus  Leigh  Thomas,  B.A«  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Shawe  Hellier,  B.A.  Lincdft 
College. 

WiUlam  Legge,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

IVilUam  Francis  Harrison,  B.A.  Demy 
of  Magdalen  College. 

John  William  Lockwood,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Hetry  Gregory,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Curate  of  Hailey. 

Matthew  Hughes  Geo.  Buckle,  B.A. 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 

Charles  Bathurst,  S.C.L.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

James  Hadley,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College. 

James  Hughes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College. 

James  Russell  Phillott,  B.A.  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College. 

James  Rhodes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College. 

George  Powys  Stopford,  B.A.  Fellow 
of  AU  Souls*  College. 

Geprge  Monnington,  B.A.  Chaplain  of 
Worcester  College. 

PRIESTS. 

James  Thompson,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln CoUege. 

Charles  Kevem  Williams,  B.A.  Scholar 
of  Pembroke  College. 


.  Wilfiion  Stone,  )i.A.  Fdlew  of  Brase* 
nose  College.  ^ 

William  ArdnbaM  Home,  M.A*  Sta«* 
dent  of  Christ  Church. 
-    Sidney  WilHam  Cornish,  B^.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

Augustus  Page  Saunders,  M*  A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

George  Henry  Dashwood,  M.A.  Curate 
of  Burford. 

Edward  Hay,  M.A«  Student  ef  Christ 
Church. 

Thomas  Hart  Dyke,  M.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church* 

Arthur  Bennet  Meaham,  M.A.  FeUow 
of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

Stanley  Miller,  B.A.  Curate  of  Swal- 
diffe. 

WiUiam  Scarbrongh,  B.A.  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Church. 

Joseph  Smith,  M.A.  FeHwir  of  Trinity 
College.  , 

Henry  BeUenden  Bulteel,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  CoUege. 

James  Charles  Clutteibuck,  B.A.  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  CoUege. 

Edward  George  Simooz,  M.A.  Schofav 
of  Wadham  College. 

Thomas  Hutcldns,  B.A.  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Church. 

Richard  Tawney,  M.A;  FeUow  of  Magr 
dalen  College. 

John  AUington,  M.A«  Probationary 
FeUow  of  Magdalen  College. 

Frederick  Charles  Plumptre,  M.A.  Fel^ 
low  of  University  CoUege. 

HARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  B.A.  of  W«r<> 

cester  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Anne^ 
only  daughter  of  L.  BeU,  Esq.  df  Up- 
pingham. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Madden,  B.A.  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Whitacre,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse,  near  Hutf- 
dersfield. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Buckland,  D.D.  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Professor  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  President  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Morland,  Esq.  of 
Sheepstead  House,  near  Abingdon. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Harvey,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Rycroft 
Best,  Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Barbados. 

A  few  days  ance  was  married,  at  Han^ 
weU,  the  Rev.  Francis  Pott,  M.A.  of  Sc» 
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John't  CoUflgt^  Oyfad,  to  Sarah  Ann. 

daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Silla,  R.  N. 

The  Her.  Sandenon  Robhu,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  Elixabeth, 
fldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomaa  Hol- 
land, Esq. 

At  St  George's,  Hanover-square,  the 
Rev.  John  MicheU,  B.A,  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  to  Jenny  Eleanor,   eldest 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Thbs.  Ball,  Esq.  of 
^  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland. 

DECBABBD. 

At  the  Vidurage.house,  Burford,  at  ui 
advanced  age,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis 
Knollls,  having  heen  Incumhent  of  that 
Parish  upwards  of  50  years. 
-  At  Oxford,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  L. 
Mechelen,  many  years  Professor  of  the 
*«ennan  language  lii  that  University. 

The  Rev.  John  Duddell,  M.A.  formerly 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  1768. 

piSTERBOROUGH. 

PEBFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  AtUy,  to  the  Rectory 
Df  Tinwdl,  Eiidand.  Patron,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter.  • 
'Z  The  Rev.  ^  Arnold,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Wakerly,  Northamptonshire.  Patron, 
-Jhe  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

QRDAINED. 
December  18. 
.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  his  Cathedral 
t)hurch. 

'  DEACON. 

Waiiam  Stoddart,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
£aiiabridge. 

PRIESTS* 

John  Edward  Gray,,M.A.  Oriel  Col- 

lege,  Oxford.  ,t     •      »  a 

il^ry  Bemcrs.  Shelley  Hams,  B.A. 

Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Spencer  Gresswold  Gunmng,  B.A. 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Robert  William  Scurr,  B.A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-squarc,  Lon- 

don,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  F.  Hatton,  of  Wel- 

don,  Northants,  to  the  lady  Louisa  Gre- 

viUe,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  hon. 

R.  F.  OrevUle. 

ROCHESTER. 


i 


PREFERRED. 

'  Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L.  M.P.  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Bishop. 


The  Re».  Fred^ridt  Whastanley,  M.A. 
of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  St 
Nicholas,  Rochester,  andCuratcof  Frinds- 
bury,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Isleham,  Cam- 
bridge: Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. 

'  MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Wra.  Marriott  Snufli  Ma^ 
riott.  Rector  of  Horsemonden,  Kent,  to 
JuUa  Elisabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Thoi. 
L.  Hodges,  Esq.  of  Henstead,  in  thcsanw 
county. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  John  Brshim 
Isaacson,  Vicar  of  Isleham,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Curate  of  Wicken. 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  WilUam  Dalby,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Senior 
Proctor  of  that  University,  to  the  Yicsnge 
of  Warminster,  in  the  county  of  Wiltii 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Valpy,  to  the  Bee- 
iory  of  Stanford  Dingley,  Berkshire. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coppard,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Famborough,  Berks. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Musgrave,  to  th« 
Rectory  of  Compton  Bassett,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Rawbone,  B.C.L  vj- 
car  of  Coughton,  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Buckland,  Berkshire,  on  hi« 

own  petition.  «  t\    «i 

The  Rev.  George  Taunton,  B.D.  m 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfor«l, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Stratford  SL  Antony, 
Wiltshire ;  Patrons,  the  President  m 
Fellows  of  the  above  Society.  .    , 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bouverie,  M.A.  « 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Prebend  <* 
Preston,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S«l«- 
bury  ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Vincent,  M.A.  » 
the  Vicarage  of  Chirkton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Isaac  Yorite,  totw 
Vicarage  of  Latton,  with  the  Vicangeoi 
Eisey  united  and  annexed  j  Patron,  »< 
Earl  of  St.  Germwns. 

ORDAINED. 

Jkeember  18. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  the  Epiacopil 
Palace. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Fowle,  B,A.  University  Colkg'. 
Oxford. 
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George  James  Huddleston,  B.A.  Mer- 
Urn  College,  Oxford. 

Giffinrd  WellSi  B.A.  Sidney  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Harry  Jordan  Place,  B.^.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

FRimTB. 

Thomas  John  Wyld,  B.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oz&id. 

John  Toovey  Hawley,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Hutchinson,  M.A.  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Henry  James  Legge,  B.A.  St.  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Henry  Stevens,  11.  A.  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Wood,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall^ 
Oxford. 

John  Fbry  Howard,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Robert  OrgUl  Leman,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  - 

George  Gordon  Smith,  B.A.  St.  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Richardson,  LL.B.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Lancelot  MUes  Halton,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

February  24. 
In  the  Chapel  within  the  Palace,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

DEACONS* 

f       John  Hartland  Worgan,    M.A.  Pem- 
'    broke  College,  Oxford. 

George  Radcliffe,  M.A.  St  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Francis  Edward  Amey,  M.A*  Brase- 
nose College,  Oxford. 

PRIEST. 

William  Douglass  Veitch,  B.A.  BalHol 
College,  Oxford. 

MARftlED. 

\      The  Rev.  James  Grooby,  M.A.  of  Wor- 

^cester   College,.  Oxford,    and    Vicar  of 

]  Swindon,  Wilts,  to  Catherine  Mary,  el- 

,  dest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Vilett, 

/  of  Swindon. 

DECEASED. 

At  ChicUade,  Wilts,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Thaine  Frowd. 

At  his  residence.  Castle  Hill  Lodge, 
Reading,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Romaine,  D.D. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


WORCESTER. 

PEEFBR&SD. 

The  Rev.  John  Davison,  B.D.  kite  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Upton-upon-Sevem,  Worcester- 
shire; Patron,  the  LordBislu^. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  M.A. 
to  a  Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Worcester;  Patron,  the  King. 

ORDAINED. 

February  2. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  at 
Hartlebury  Castle. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Pruen,  B.A.  Oriel  CoUq^e,  Oi- 
ford. 

Charles  RodweU  Roper,  B.A.  St  John's 
Cdl^;e,  Oxford. 

.     WiUiam  Burd,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Lane  Freer,  B.A.  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

.  John  Vernon,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col« 
lege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

John  Warren  Hayes,  M.A*  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Williams  Hatherell,  B.A.  St 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Marshall,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Robert  Sanders,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Leonard  Fletcher,  B.A.  AU  Souls*  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charies  Edward  Caries,  B.A.  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Dunn,  B.A.  Chieen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED.  * 

At  Bromsgrove,  the  Rev.  Charies  Rod- 
well  Roper,  B.A.  to  Annette,  eldest  dau|^- 
ter  of  the  late  W.  Bradford,  Esq.  of 
Jamaica. 

DECEASED. 

At  Upton-on-Sevem,  in  his  79tfa  year, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Edm.  Baines,  M.A.  He 
was  Rector  of  Upton  54  years,  and  of 
Hilford  upwards  of  40. 
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Schools  and  Hospiiabt  l^c. 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  Ret.  Henry  StebUng  has  been 
appointed  Second  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Norwidi. 

The  Ret.  Jose^  EUerton,  to  the  Head 
llaslerslUp  of  Staiihrd  Oiammar  School. 
.   The  Rev.  J.  Smith,  Ute  of  Stone,  Staf- 
fordshire, to  be  Under  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  Stafford. 

CHAPLAINCIES. 


The  Rer.  Edward  Ward  Wakeman, 
B.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Clainest  Woroestershire, 
has  been  appomted,  by  the  Earl  of  Co- 
ventry, one  of  his  Lordship's  Domestic 
Chaplains. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Snrridge,  to  be 
ChapUdn  to  his  Mi^jesty's  ship,  Ganges. 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Perdval,  B.C.L.  to  be 
a  Chapbun  in  Or^Bnary  to  His  M<^esty. 

The  Rev.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Head  Mas- 
ter of  Dedhain  Scbod,  to  1>e  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Dutchess  Dowager  of 
Rlcimiond. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Wood,  B.A.  to  be  one 
of  the"  Domestic  Chaplains  to  His  Royal 
,  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen,  Vicar  of  Arelcy, 
to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris. 

The  Rev.  William  Burkitt,  M.A.  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  to  a  Chaplaincy, 
om  the -establishment  of  the  Bast  India 
Company,  in  BengaL 

The  Rev.  Cliarles  Hotham,  M.A.  to  be 
Chaplain  and  Librarian-  to  me  Hon.  So- 
cie^  of  Uncobi's  Inn. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Charles  Helm,  .M.A* 
to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplaikis  to  the 
Earl  of  Stirling. 


Irish  Cbwreh. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Caahe^ 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  Richard  Fiench 
Laurence,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Fanbrake 
College,  Oxford,  Precentor  of  CssheL 

jSbotdk  Cfcardk. 

The  King  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duncan,  to  the  Churdi  nd 
Parish  of  Coylton,  in  the  Presbyterir  of 
Ayrshire. 

ORDAINED* 

By  the  Right  Rev.  D.  Sandfind,  D.D. 
Oxon,  one  of  the  Bishops  o*  Ae  EjrlsMjil 
Church,  in  the  Chapel  of  St  John  tbe 
Evangelist,  Edinburgh,  on  St  Jobs  ^ 
Evangelist's  day. 

DEACON. 

Wm.  Henry  Maniott,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gray,  B.A.  Dometic 
Chaplain  to  her  Grace  the  Dudicn  Dow- 
ager of  Bucdeugh  and  Queeosbenry,  » 
Elisa,  second  daughter  of  Wnu  Tooki 
Robinson,  Esq. 

At  Islington,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bickfl^ 
stedi,  the  Rev.  Wm.  MitcheQ,  of  Boa- 
bay,  to  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  ^ 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  of  Oxford. 

DECBA8BD. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Corry,  Viaiitcr  of 
Carsphaim. 

At  the  Deaaery  House,  Ckfj^t  ^ 
Very  Rev.  Dean  BagwelL 

In  Merrion-square,  Duh^  tbe  R(*> 
Thos.  Brownrigg,  M.A.  CbanceOor  of 
Christ  Ghmrcfa,  intkateity. 
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DEGREES  C0NFEB11BD.-*FR0M  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITT. 

December  17,  1825. 

R«T.  Joseph  White  Nibk>ck,  St  Ed- 
mund UalL 

JoMuary  26»  1828. 

Rev.  Humuu  Jacob  John  Hale,  Queen's 

February  4. 

Rev.  Robert  Marratt  Miller,  Wadham 
CoUege,  and  Vicar  of  Dedban,  Essex. 

BACRSLOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITT. 

•rOMiary  26. 

(By  aecttmuiation,} 

R«v.  John  Pooie,  Bnuennose  C^ege. 

March  9. 

(By  aeeumulaiioiL) 

Rer.  Robert  Williams,  Christ  Church. 

DOCTOB8  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

December  17,  1825. 

ReT.  Thomas  Leeson  Cursham,  Lincohi 
College. 

February  4,  1826. 

Rev.  Henry  Worsley,  St  Mary  HaU. 

DOCTOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

Janaary  26. 

Patrick  Murphy,  Magdalen  Hall;  in- 
corporated from  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


February  4. 
John  Wootten,  BaUiol  College* 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

January  21; 

Rev.  Thomas  Jacob  Joha  Hale,  Qiaeen's 
Collcige. 

January  26. 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hutton,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  George  Mawson  Nel80D«  Felloir 
of  Magdalen  College. 

February  3. 

Rev.  Robert  Marratt  Miller,  Wadham 
College. 

February  24. 

Rev.  Henry  Brougham  WUliam  Hill- 
ooat,  Queen's  College, 

JMorcA  9. 

Rev.  William  Evans,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

December  17, 1825. 

JohnWright,  Brasennose  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Sidney  William  Cortiish,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

William  de  Capell  Brooke,  Brasennoee 
College. 

Rev.  Stephen  Sanderson,  Pembroke 
College. 
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Jmm»^  14,  U16. 

G«ocg«  Croke,  UniTtnity  College. 

Jomiary  21. 
Ret.  John  Toovey  Hawley,  St  John's 
College. 
RcT.  George  DUon,  8l  John*a  Col« 

Jamuary  26. 
ReT.  Chariep    Ph%  Lyne,    Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  Edntmd  Nelson  Pean»  Pembroke 

College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Verey  Bayne,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Frederick  Septimus  Emly,   Wadham 

College* 

February  4. 
Robert  Irvine,  Magdalene  Hall. 
Rev.  Joseph  West,  Chaplain  of  New 
College. 

February  15. 

Wm.  Woodley  Ceijat,  Trinity  College, 
Grand  Compounder* 

Rev  Charles  Henry  G^rove,  Univern^y 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  George  Childe,  Magdalen  HalL 

Rev.  John  St.  Vincent  Boweh,  Erase- 
nose  College. 

February  24. 

Peter  Hesketh,  Trinity  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Hull,  Brasenose  College. 
'  Rev.  Henry  Dashwood,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Nevill  Malcolm,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  Littlehales,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  Benwell,  Merton  College. 

Rev.  Bei:\)amin  Croft  Goodison,  Wor- 
cester College. 

March  1, 

Christopher  Robert  Pemberton,  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ballantine  Dykes,  Taber- 
dar  of  Queen's  College. 

March  9. 

Rev.  Christopher  Darby,  St  Mary 
Hall,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  WilUam  Airey,  Taberdar  of 
Queen's  CoUe^e. 

Thomas  Henry  Sutton  Bucknall  £st- 
•ourt.  Oriel  College. ' 

Rev  Thomas  Brooksbank  Shamock, 
University  -  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Jammry  14. 
Henry  Deane,  Fellow  of  New  College. 


February  A, 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles,  Fdlow  of  AH 
Souls'  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

December  17,  1825. 

John  Nelson  Palmer,   St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  Morris,  Magdalen  HalL 

Thomas  Sale,  Demy  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

Roger  Pilkington,  Exeter  College. 

WiUiam  Palmer,  St  Mary  HaU. 

William  Luke  Nichols,   Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Elisha  William  Hood,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

George  Arthur  Smith,  Edmund  HaU. 

Thomas  Riddell,  Edmund  HaU. 

John  Parry,  Craven  Scholar,  and  Stbobr 
of  Brasenose  College. 

Cyrus  Morrall,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Derby  Ness,  Lincoln  College. 

George  WUliam  Brooks,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Jones,  jesns  Ck>llege. 

George  Morris,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chziid 
College. 

James  Hutchinson,  St.  John's  CoDege. 

Jattuary  14,  1826. 

William  Baxneby,  Brasenose  CoUcge, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Nathaniel  Wodehouse,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

Richard  Beadon  Bradley,  Eieter  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Demain,  Queen's  College. 

Henry  Weir  Wliite,  Jesus  Cidlege. 

Edward  Beauchamp  St  John,  St.  AI- 

ban  Hall. 

January  19. 

Rev.  John  Barton,  St  Mary  HsD. 

Jaauary  26. 

Charles  Raddyffe  Sidebottom,  Brsi^ 
nose  College. 

PhUip  Whitcomb,  Brasenose  CoDege 

William  Cripps,  Trinity  CoUege,  cot  of 
the  University  Scholars,  on  Mr.  Vinen 
foundation. 

William  Smythe,  Student  of  Clinrt 
Church. 

Richard  Newcombe  Gresley,  Studeni 
of  Christ  Church.  • 

Jacob  Ley,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Partington,  Student  of  Cfarot 
Church.       • 

Isaac  King,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Yores,  Wadham  Cofly 

Henry  Freeman,  Wadham  C«*er- 
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Fehruaty  4. 

Samuel  Parr,  Exeter  CoUegei  Grand 
Compounder. 

Bdward  Tmeman,  Worcester  College. 

Henry  Parker,  Worcester  College. 

William  George  Lambert,  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Chrisli  College. 

Nathaniel  Pomfret  Small,  St.  Mary 
UalL 

William  Latimer  Neville,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

John  Antes  La  Trobe,  St.  Edmund 
Hall. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  St  Edmxmd  Hall. 

Charles  Seagram,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

John  Robinson,  Brasenose  College. 

Charles  WooUs,  Pembroke  College. 

Hon.  Arthur  Chetwynd  Talbot,  Christ 
Church. 

Charles  Terry,  Jesus  College. 

James  Pardoe  Matthews,  Wadham 
College. 

John  Freeman,  Balliol  College. 

Thomas  Walpole,  Balliol  College. 

Henry  Ferdinand  Bosanquet,  Balliol 
College. 

William  Percy,  Exeter  College. 

Henry  Vere  Hodge,  Exeter  College. 

February  16. 

Mark  Grigson  Butcher,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

Edmund  Roy,  Pembroke  College. 

Robert  John  William  Wright,  Trinity 
College. 

Hon.  Lk>yd  Kenyon,  Christ  Church. 

February  24. 

William  Bilton,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Sturges  Martin,  'Oriel  College. 

John'Hippisley,  Oriel  College. 

Augifttus  John  Smith,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  James  Charles  Clutterbuck,  Fellow 
of  Exet^if  College. 

JKf<irc&9. 
Hassard  Hume   Dodgsou,   Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY  IN* 
TELLIOENCE. 

.  .  Jkcember^Zi  1825. 
Brooke  Wm.  Robert  Boothby,  Samuel 
Charles  James  Berdmore,  Francis  Ed- 
wttd  Paget,  Edward  Elbrough  Wood- 
codCf  and  the  Hon.  John  ChetW3md  Tal- 
bot, were  .elected  Students  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  Charles  Richard  Littledale, 
Marmaduke    Robert    Jeffreys,    George 


Phillimore,  and  Charles  Ot#ay  Mayne, 
were  admitted  Students  of  that  Sodety. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Charles  Pring,  B.A. 
and  Mr.  W.  Mathews,  of  Mag4alen  Hall, 
are  appointed  Chaplains  of  New  College. 

January  26,  1826. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Cox,  M.A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  was  ad- 
mitted one  of  the  Sub-Librarians  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  French  Laurence,  M.A.  late  FeV- 
low  of  Pembroke  College,  who  has  re- 
signed. 

Jauuary  28. 

Mr.  Rice  Price  was  admitted  Founder's- 
kin  Fellow  of  New  College ;  and  on  the 
30th,  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenhtere 
and  Mr.  WilHam  Goodenough  Bayly, 
were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  same  Col- 
lege. 

February  7. 

Mr.  William  Drake,  Commoner  of  Lin- 
coln College,  was  elected  an  Exhibitioner 
of  that  Society,  on  the  foundation  of  Lord 
Crewe. 

February  11* 

Henry  Le  Mesurier  was  admitted  actual 
Fellow  of  New  College* 

February  20. 

Mr.  Edward  Payne  was  admitted  actual 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Founder's-kuu; 

February  22. 

A  Convocation  was  holden  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Buigess  for  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  room  of  Richard  Heber, 
Esq.  D.C.L.  of  Brasenose  College,  (who 
has  accepted  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Chilt^m  Hundreds)  when  Thomas  Grim- 
stone  Bucknall  Bstcourt,  Esq.  of  Estcourt, 
in  ^e  county  of  Gloucester,  and  New 
Park}  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  M.A. 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  was  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bridges,  President  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  and  unanimously 
elected. 

February  %7» 

A  Convocation  was  holden,  in  which 
the  nomination  of  the  following  gentle- 
men as  Public  Examiners  was  atoroved 
of:— 

In  LiterU  Hamatuariet* 

Rev.   John  Wilson,   M.A.   Fellow  of 
Queen*s  College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Dpmford,  M»A.  Felle^  of 
Oriel  College^ 
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H  DkOftUb  Mmihnuikii  et  fifrfflt. 

Bobctt  Walker,  MJL  Wadham  Col- 
lege * 

Mr.  Thonas  Shann  and  Mr.  Oiailea 
Cnttf  Commonrrs  of  UiiiTcnitj  CoUcgCy 
woe  elocted  SdM>lan  on  die  Toi^shire 
JPonndaiion  in  duU  Sodetv. 
ITortAie. 

Me.  G«oc|e  W]^  and  Mn  Sendnras 
BeUM  were  dected  Taberdan  on  the  Old 
Foundation  at  Qncai'i  Coilcse. 

Mr.  Henry  Biikett,  Mr.  Wm.  Monk- 
boufle,  Mr.  George  Chester,  Mr.  John 
Tovdift,  and  Mr.  Oeo^ie  Henry  S.  John^ 
eon,  were  elected  Probationary  Schokn 
on  the  «nie  foundadon. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

M  ICUAfiLMAS  TERM. 

Iti  Ckm. — LiUrm  Humuuuores. 

Dod^Kton,  HaMard  Hume,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Evans,  Robert,  Jesns  CoHege. 

Morris,  George,  Corpus  Chrisd  CoOege. 
•  Talbot,  Hon.  John  Chetwynd,  Stodent 
of  Christ  Church, 

Vores,  Thomas,  Wadham  College. 

tiClau. 

Baker,  Caspar  W.  Cbaries,  Balfiol  Col- 
lege. 

Bosanqoet,  Henry,  BaOiol  College. 
•  Copleston,    William    James,    Corpus 
ChiisdCoU^ 

Dn  Pk^,  Caledon  Geoige,  St.  Mary  HaU. 

Erans,  Joseph  Saville  Roberts,  Uueen*s 
College. 

Giesley,  ftidiard  Newcombe,  Stndent 
of  Christ  Church. 

HamUeton,  John,  St.  Edmund  HalL 

Hippisley,  John,  Oriel  College. 

Lambert,  William,  Corpus  Chrisd  Col- 
lege. 
-  Lewis  Ardmr,  Trinhy  CoDege. 

Ley,  Jacob,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Matsler,  Arthur,  Balliol  College. 

Nerille,  William  L.  Queen's  College. 

Pafaner,  William,  St  Mary  Hall. 

Sale,  Tliomas,  Magdalen  College. 

St.  John,  Edward  Beauchamp,  St  Al- 
ban  HalL 

Burt,  Henry,  Worcester  College. 
Drake,  Frauds,  Worcester  College. 
Freeman,  Henry,  Wadham  College^ 
Gabell,  James  Henry  L.  Christ  Church. 
Hazell,  William,  Christ  Church. 
Hood,  ElishaWilliam, Wadham  College. 
Hughes,  William,  Oriel  CoUege. 


Bm^hea,  James,  Jesns  CoOsge. 
Le^faton,    Baldwin    Fiands, 

ChurdL 

Martm,  Joan  Stnigss^  Ond  CsBigfi 
Parry,  John,  Brasenooe  Cdlege. 
Pcnry,  John,  Balliol  College. 
Smyth,  George  Arthur,  St  Ednad 

HalL 

Walsh,  John   Henry  AmoU,  BdU 

CoH^e. 
Wylie,  George,  Queen's  CoB^c. 
WitUAM  Mills,  "\ 

Philit  Wihtkk,  I 

Chas.  Thos.  Loholbt,  \^ 
Charles  Giu>LB8TOME,  |  ' 
Arthur  Johnson,         1 
Richard  Wm.  Jblp,     J 


Hippisley,  John,  Oriel  College.' 

Hood,  EtishaWilliaBB,Wad]nmCoBege> 
Ley,  Jacobs  Student  of  Christ  Chock 
-  Vores,  Thomas,  Wadham  CoDcgc. 
Stephen  P.  Rioaud,  1 
George  L.  Coous,     >  Eamiiien. 
William  Kat,  ) 

The  number  of  candidates  who  An 
die  Fourth  Class,  but  whose  nimei  ut 
notpnUubed,  amounts  to  86. 

A   SUMMARY   OV  TMS  MKMBBBS  OF 
THE  inilTBBSITT,   I8f6. 

cfOoatuciUofc      oittelBiki. 

1  UniTersity  ••••  105  w...  105 

S  Balliol    83 ttt 

Z  Merton 68  ...«,.  119 

4  Exeter    81  ......  S49 

5  Oriel   144 17i 

6  Queen's 135 314 

7  New    63 143 

8  Unoofai    54 127 

9  AnSouls     ••••     68 94 

10  Magdalen   ••••  114 lO 

11  Brasenose   ••••  228  ••••..  4ii 

12  Corpus    67  •••.••  114 

13  Christ  Church    .  404 800 

14  Trinity    87 'W 

15  St.  John's    ....  127 W 

16  Jesus 56 \n 

17  Wadham     ••-•     65   18i 

18  Pembroke   ••••     66 170 

19  Worcester    ••••     86 204 

20  St.  Mary  Hall   .    29 7« 

21  Magdalen  HaU.    38 150 

22  New  Inn  HaU  .      1   1 

23  St.AlbanHan  .     II   45 

84  St.Edmuid  Haa    41 103 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  COITFEKEED. — FBOM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  XHCLU8ITE. 


/ 


DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITT. 

Febrttary  8. 
Rev.  Wnk  Moore,  St.  John's  College. 

DOCTOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

-    February  8; 
John  Wilson,  Esq.  Christ  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

January  28. 
Rev.  Aldersey  Dicken,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College. 

February  8. 
Rev.  John  Smith,  St  John's  College. 

February  22. 
Rev.  George  Maximilian  Slatter,  St 
Peter's  College. 

Rev.  John  Uofanes,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. 

March  14, 
Rev.  John  Charles  worth,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

HONONARY  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

February  22. 

Rev.  Henry  Dickenson,  St  Peter's 
College. 

Rev.  Charles  Pratt,  Magdalen  College, 
Compounder. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

January  23. 
Rev.  Henry  Harper,  Queen's  College. 

JIfarcft  1. 
Rev.  John  Bligh,  St  John's  Coll^. 

March  ]  0. 

James  Bambridge,  St  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

Wm.  Addington  Norton,  Christ  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

INCEFTORS  TO  THE   DEGREE. 

March  10. 

Frederick  Field,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Geo.  Bidden  Airy,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

Chas.  John  Myers,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoHege. 

Rev.  Evan  Nepean,  Trinity  College. 


Rev.    Thomas  Crlck»  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

Rev.  Wm.   Hodgson,    Fellow  of  St 
Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fisher,  Fellow  of  St 
Peter's  College. 

John  Penrice,  St  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Conyngham,  St  Peter's 
College. 

Rev.  Chas.  Cturie,  Fellow  of  P^embroke 
HalL 

George  Leapingwell,    Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Rev.  Wm.  Marshall,  Queen's  College. 

Robert  Charles   Hildyard,   Fellow  of 
Catherine  Hall. 

Samuel  Stones  Rushy,  Fellow  of  Ca- 
therine Hall. 

..Riichard  Edward  Kerrich,  Christ  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Robert  Cory,   Fellow    of   Enw 
manuel  College. 

Richard  Foley,   Fellow  of  iSmmanuel 
College.' 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

February  22. 
Rev.  John  Baker,  Trinity  Hall. 

BACHELOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

March  10. 
George  Borrows,  Caius  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

February  fi. 

J.  Williams,  Trinity  College. 

N.  Sneyd,  Trinity  College. 

R.  W.  Simpson,  St.  John's  College. 

Henry  Alington,  St  Peter's  CoHege. 

John  Biragg,  Corpfis  Christi  Cdllege. 

H.  C.  Duckle,  Queen's  College. 

J.  P^  SUl,  Christ's  College. 

February  22. 

Henry  Filtness,  Queen's  College. 

March  10. 
Charles  WUliam  Chalkleft,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Edmund  Haswell,  St.  John's  College. 
Cecil  James  Green,  Pembroke  Hall. 
James  Robinson,  Quqen's-College. 
William  Raymond,  Catharine  Hall. 


MO  ProccircHHgs  of  the  tfnicertity  tj/*  Cambridge. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  /otU/mhig  i*  the  LUt  of  Honourt  adjudged  at  the  ExamiiuUioits 
/or  Degree*,  hoUen  in  the  Senate  House,  Jan.  21. 


ISKSB.        JS: 

IB;.    ^ 


loSJl,  tel 


0  uoja,  'J"*-     Titti.' 

1  Hiulwiil,  Hu. 


iBft,      & 


HISCELLANEOUS 


December  IS. 


i)«vnicr  14, 1835. 


A  Gnce  passed  tbe  Senate,  "  To  iIi 
the  Unlvtracir  Seal  to  ■  Letter  tiirani 
1.  .  r_,„„_,.      .t,     ,         ,     „  to  Sir  John  iEtichardson,  tcquMiiig  lin 

CwJl^^l  M  T^'/r^'  "'t-J^!":  *»  determine,  after  he«in8C«m.3,  1- 
cSw  0,^»  .■"■^^Ti'^'"*"'  """""in  -hid.  the  ProfesJTrfMi- 
'',"!!**';,^:!',^f.'.""''^""»d*'«'«rf"<  neroloey,  Botany,  and  An.t<anT,  «  i« 
future  to  be  elected." 


oTthU  Univenity. 
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Sydney  Gedge,  £sq.  6.A.  of  Catherine 
H«]I,  is  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

The  Key,  Temple  Chevallier,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catherine  flail, 
is  elected  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

John  Graham,  Esq.  B.A.  and  Robert 
Barrick,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Queen's  College, 
are  elected  Foundadon  Fellows ;  and  die 
Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  of  the 
same  Society,  is  elected  Fellow  on  Ed- 
wards's Foundation. 

The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of 
Examination  for  the  Junior  Sophs  in  the 
last  week  of  the  Lent  Term  1827 : — 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chrisdanity. 

3.  The  11th  and  12th  Books  of  the 
Iliad. 

4.  The  Bellum  Catilinarium  of  Sallust 

Januqrtf  19,  1826. 

Henry  Calthrop,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society  on  the  Norwich  Foundation. 

March  X. 

Mr.  Robert  Willis,  B.A.  and  Mr.  Henry 
Clinton,  B.A.  of  Caius  College,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  that  Society, 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,  1826. 

■    1st  Class, 
Ds.  Stratton,  Trinity  College. 
Power,  Clare  Hall. 
Price,  John's  College. 
Gibson,  Sidney  College. 
Hodgson,  Trinity  College. 
Flavel,  John's  College. 
Gretton,  John's  College. 
Heald,  Trinity  College. 
Marsden,  John's  College.     , 
AshingtOn,  Trinity  College. 
Fisher,  Pembroke  College. 
Welsh-,  Pembroke  College. 
Atkinson,  R.  Trinity  College. 

2d  Class, 
Ds.  Rolls,  Trinity  College. 
Stock,  Peter's  College. 
Shepherd,  Trinity  College. 
Goodhart,  Trinity  College. 
Patton,  Trinity  College. 
Green,  Christ's  College. 
Borrett,  Caius  College. 
Keeling,  John's  College. 


.  . .  ,Zd  Class, 
Ds.  Smith,  John's  College. 
Foster,  John's  College. 
Pinder,  Trinity  College. 
Hopkins,  John's  College. 
Wells,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Taylor,  Jesus  College. 
Greensal,  John's  College. 
Clark,  Queen's  College. 

John  Greenwood,  f!sq.  M.A.  of  Jesus 
College,  is  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

March  10. 

Mr.  Horatio  Samuel  Hildyard,  uf  St. 
Peter's  College,  and  Mr.  Ihomas  Scott 
of  Queen's  College,  were  elected  Univer- 
sity Scholars  on  Dr.  Bell's  Foundation. 
In  consequence  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  electors  that  the  literary  merits  of 
Butler  of  St.  John's,  Chatfield  of  Trinity, 
and  Scott  of  Queen's,  are  nearly  equal,  it 
was  thought  right  to  refer  to  that  part  of 
the  Foundation ,  deed  which  directs  to 
whom  the  preference  shall  in  such  cases 
be  given. 

The  Rev.  John  Basset  Campbelh,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  is  elected  a 
Senior  of  that  Society,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  Hole. 

Edward  Bowyer  Sparke,  Esq.  B.A. 
was  admitted  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, on  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Ely,  and  in  the  place  of  Charles 
Jenyns,  Esq.  M.A.  resigned.    - 

March  13. 
Messrs.  Lawrence  Stephenson,  B.A.  the 
Rev.  H.  Jackson,  B.A.  Thomas  Newton, 
B.A.  Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  and  John 
Henry  Poriey,  B.A.  were  elected  Foun- 
dation Fellows  of  St.  John's  College;  and 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  B.A.  was  elected  a 
Flatt  Fellow  of  the  same  Society. 


A   SUMMARY  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

UNIVERSITY* 

Msnben 
of  Um  Senate,   on 

Trinity  College  •  •  •  •  597  •  •  •  • 
St  John's  College  •  •  444  •  •  •  • 
Queen's  College  •  •  •  •     61   •  •  •  • 

Caius  College -78  •  • .  • 

Christ  College 59  ••'• 

Emmanuel  College  •  •  99  •  •  •  • 
St  Peter's  College  .  •     59  ...  • 

Jesus  College 74  •  •  •  • 

ClareHall 62  .••• 

Corpus  Christi  College  37  •••• 
Trinity  Hall «     27  •••• 


OF  THE 


theBderdg. 

1375 
1082 

290 

228 

224 

215 

192 

191 

156 

153 

138 
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Increase  tUs  year  166. 

The  UiiWenity  has  a  majoritj  of  seven- 
ty-finur  Members  OTcr  that  of  Oxford. 


l^RIZES. 

I^ttinan  Petit  te  laa 

SnlgecV— "  In  what  respect  the  Law  is 
a  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ" 

Adjudged  to 
Ardiiir  Tezer  Bussel,  8t  John's  Col* 
lige. 

The  fiiUowing  is  (he  s^lgeet  of  the 
Prise^  Esny  for  the  present  year. 

**  A  Critical  Examination  of  onr  Sati* 
ear's  Discourses  widi  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  of  his  Divine 
Katttze." 


M9t€ift»m  Wttft  €$nt  fbr  1329^ 

Subject, — **  Ko  valid  aigument  can  be 
drawn  from  die  incredulity  of  the  Heathen 
PUlosophen  against  the  Truth  of  di^ 
Christian  Religion." 

A^udged  to 
Janes  Amiiauz  Jeremie,  B.A.  Tiimty 
College. 


S>u  ibmit^'n  airatitl  PcifCi 
Of  251  each  to  the  two  best  proficients 


Ib  Mathwnetfcs  and  Natoral  Pbilosofhy, 
tmoi^  the  comnModng  Bachelorsof  Aits. 

Adjudged  to 
William  Law,  Trinity  Cbllege» 
William  Henry  Anson«  Chue  BtJL 


C|«uCfBsc*S  tfSH  I^UU. 

For  the  two  best  ptDfidcnts  inClsMeal 
Learning  among  the  CepBmendngfiache- 
Uxsef  Arte* 

A^udgedto 
Thus.  Stratton,  Trinity  rnflegf 
loim  ffadgsooy  Trinity  Coik^ 


Sulgects  ibr  die  present  year^> 

GREEK  ODE* 

Iris. 
Flavins  descrifaitar  Arcns^ — ^Hoi. 

OlEBK'EnORAlI. 

'EcMTf  iuKopri  yc  Ov^ 

LATIN  EPIOEAX. 

Eloquiumve  oculi,  ant  fiKunda 

Parpen  Vci^f;. 

For  the  present  year* 

Shakspeare,  King  John,  Ad  XZ7* 
Scene  3.  beginning  with 

King  John— "  Come  hidier»  Hubert" 
and  ending  with 

King  John—'*  I  tinnk  thou  loveit  ne 
wclL" 

The  metre  to  be  Trag^cnm  lanbinan 
Trimetrum  Acatalectiaim. 


QUARTERLY  LIST 

OP    ■ 

FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Banmgarten,  J*  C.  F-,  Entwnrfe  nnd  gesammelte  Materialien  su  Katechisadonem 
liber  die  Lehienund  Wabrheiten  der  chzisdichen  Religion.    '3r  ThI.    38. 

Bemerkungen  uber  das  kirchliche  Majestatsrecht  gr.  8vo.    Leipzig. 

GeiemoBien  der  Weihung  eines  Ersbiachofii  oder  Bischoft.  Mit  dem  Cateinischen 
Text  sur  Sdte.    Cologne. 

Des  hdligen  Auguitin  2  Bucher  uber  den  Qvund  nnd  Nutzen  des  chrisdichen  Glau- 
bens  mit  Einleitnng  und  Ucbersetzung  von  Widmer. 

Dm  heiligen  Giegoriua  Vertheidigungtreden,  aus  dem  Grieduachen  von  Amoldi. 
Mains. 

Diekmann,  H.,  die  Naturlebre  in.katechetiacher  Gedankenfolge  als  Gegenstand  der 
Verstandesubungen  und  als  ^nlass  zur  religiosen  Naturbetrachtung.    5s. 

DittrKh,  P.,  geisdiche  Reden  lur  Belehning  des  Volkes  uber  verschiedene  GebriiucUe 
und  Ceremonien  der  kadiolischen  Kirche  in  5  Banden.  11  Bd.  Gelegenheitsreden. 
gr«  8.     5s. 

Egli  das  Condlium  zu.Trient,  dessen  Beschliisse  und  Canones,  nebst  den  betreifen^ 
den  pftbsdichea  Bnllen.     Leipzig. 

Gescfaichte  der  sogeiiannten  Momiers,  einer  in  einigen  Schweizercantonen  sich 
ausbreitenden  Secte.    Aus  sichem  QueUen  geschopft.     2s  Heft.    48. 

Goltz,  D.  G.  F.  G.,  Morgen-  u.  Abendandachten  und  gdstreiche  Lieder,  von  B* 
Schmoike,  mit  einigen  geisdichen  Seelenergiissen  vermehrt  und  herausgegeben^sur 
bShislichen  Erbauung  fi  glaubige  Christen.     Is.  6d. 

Grob^  M.  J.  P.  I  der  Bibelfieund.  Eine  belehrende  Zeitschiift  in  zwanglosen 
Heften.     Jr.  Bd.  Is  Hft.    gr.  8.  2s. 

Guerike,  H.  E.  V^  de  Sdiolse  Alexahdrime  catecheticse  theologia.     Gr.  8.     10s. 

Haupt,  K.  G.,  biblische  Real-  und  Verbal-Encyclopadie  in  historischer,  geograpbis- 
cfaer,  pbysischer,  archaologischer,  exegetischer  und  prakdsdier  Hinncht;  oder  Hand- 
worterbuch  uber  die  BibeL  Ilr  Brand,  le  Abdiieil.  G— I.    8.     lOs. 

Heller,  J.,  Reformadons-Geschichte  des  ehemaligen  Bisdiums  Bamberg,  1-— 3a 
Heft.    Gr.  8.    5b. 

Henneberg,  philologish-historisch-Kridscher  Commentar  iiber  die  Geschichte  des 
Begrabnisses,  der  Anferstehung  und  Himmel&hrd  Jesu.    Leipzig. 

Hirtenbrief  des  Erzbischofe  von  Coin  (Cologne)  F.  A.  Spiegel  an  die  Geudicbkeit 
der  Erz  diozese.  Lat  und  Deutsch.    Coin. 

Koppen  F.  Philosophie  des  Christenthums.     2  Tbeile  2te.  Auflage.     Leipaug. 

Koster,  F^.,  das  Christendium  die  hochste  Vemunft.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Verstandignng 
iiber  die  neuestet}  dieolog.  Streidgkeiten.  Nebst  2  Anhangen,  betreflfend  Henhofer's 
Uebertritt  zur  protestandschen  Kirchei.  und  Limmer's  gotd.  Offenbarung  in  d.  Ver^ 
nunft.     8.    8s.  ,  ^ 

'Krogi'W;  T.  Die  Kirchenveil^ewenuBg,  und  Die  Gefahren  des  Protestaadsnms. 
Leipzig. 

Kuhnhardt  iiber  Die  Grensen  des  Theokigischen  Wissens.    Neustreliu. 

Mardn  Ludier's  Werke  in  einer  neuen  Auagabe,  in  16mo.     Hambuig. 

MarheinedLe  Ph.  Institudones  Symbolicse  Doctrinarum  Cadiolicorumi  Protestandum* 
&c  summam  et  discrimina  exhibentes.    Edido  altera.    BerolinL 

Mathai,  der  Religiousglaube  der  Apostel,  nebst  seinem  luhalte,  Ursprunge  und 
Wertfa.    Gotdngen. 

Neue  Jddische  Briefe,  oder  Darstellunireit  aus  dem  Leben  Jesu  2  Theile,  8vo.  Strass- 

burgi* 

Niesert,  Bewels  der  Originalitat  des  von  J.  Mentelin  von  1466  gedruckten  Schrift  des 
Heiligen  Augusdns  de  Arte  Prsedicandi.     Miinster.    8vo. 

PiUsch  *'  dass  man  nicht  Christ  seyn  kimne,  ohne  demiithig  zu  seyn."  Predigt 
Heidelberg. 


£44  Foreign  Theological  PubUcati4m9. 

Pericn  tuy  den  Sdiiiften  dcr  HeiHgen,  gewaUt  imd  nbencut  yoo  Waibel.  Aagi- 
boig. 

Pnud  (Jot.)  lind  die  Lehrrn  dcr  Chrbtlichen  Geoflfenbarten  Religion  Perliektibel! 
Wle»  und  dturch  wen  ?    Eine  gekronte  Prdsechrift.   gr.  8vo.  LondshuL 

Roth,  C.  L.,  Venuch  uber  Bildung  durch  Schulen  christUcfaer  Staaten,  im  Sinne 
der  |MroCcttantischen  Kircbc    Gr.  8.     4t.  6d. 

Riickert  ChrisCUcbe  Philoiophie,  oder  PhikMopliie,  Geschichte  and  Bibel,  nidit  for 
GUubende,  tondem  fUr  wiasensdiaftliche  Zweiiler  sur  Bclcfarung.    2  Theile.    Leipng. 

Ruet,  J.  Dr.f  PhUoeophie  ond  Chrintenthum^  oder  Wiasen  and  Glaoben.    gr.  8.    8s. 

BMlchttts,  h  L.,  von  der  bebriiiichen  Poetie,  nebet  einer  Abhandhing  uber  die  Muft 
der  Hebriier.  Mit  einem  Vorworte  von  Dr.  A.  Hahn.  Mtt  Knpfer-  and  Notentafidn. 
Gr.  8.     15s. 

Sailer  dai  Cbsistenlaben,  Betrachtnngen  tine  frommen  Christen  iiber  Seeienrahe  and 
Glitck  seliglLdt,  gegriindet  auf  Religion,  &c.    Gratz. 

Schubert  Die  Gesdiidite  des  Hasntenlcrieges  ala  Lesebnch  beaibeitet.     7s. 

Speners,  P.  J.,  A.  H.  Frankens,  und  J.  A.  Freylinghausens  geistlidie  Ueder» 
gesannneU  fiir  Freunde  frommer  Andacfat  im  Geiste  der  Spcner-Frankiscben  Schole. 
Alt  Anhang  einige  Lieder  gleichgesinnter  Zdtgenossen.    gr.  8.     Ss. 

Stinmien  der  Wahrheit  fiir  Chzisten  und  solche,  die  es  zu  werden'wiinschen.  8. 
Halle.     Is.  6d. 

Tempel,  der,  des  Herm.  Bin  Gebetbuch  fiir  katholisdie  Christen.  Mit.  52  Ab- 
bfldfpi.    2s. 

Vogel,  D.  P.  J.  S.  iiber  das  Philosophische  und  Christliche  inder  Christlicbeii 
Moral,     le  a.  2e.  Abthl.    gr.  8.     8s. 

Wer  1st  Jesus  von  Nazareth  ?  Versuch  dner  neuen  Darstelhing  von  deasen  Veriiiilt- 
bIm  zn  Gott  und  den  Menschen*    gr.  8.    5s. 

Wigand,  Freud*  und  Trost  in  Gott,  in  Liedeni  und  Gedichten.  Eine  Pilgergabe. 
ls.«d. 

GaUaud,  La  Passion  ou  Discours  Evangdiques  prononc^s  dans  TEglfse  Frsn^siie 
de  Berne  dans  les  ann^es  1817,  1818,  et  suivantes.   8vo.    Paris,  1826.     7s.  6. 

Correspondance  de  deux  Dames  du  I7e  Siecle  sur  le  Protestantisme.  4e  ^doo. 
12mo.     Is.     La  premiere  edition  eH  datie  de  Charenton,  1659. 

Mme.  Sophie  Doin,  La  Famille  Noine  ou  la  Traite  et  TBsdavage,  ISino.  wiih  vig' 
nette,     Ss. 

(Kb.  L)  La  Sainte  Bible,  contenant  TAnden  et  le  Kouveau  Testament  en  Hebm, 
en  Grec,  et  en  Latin,  publi6e  par  M.  Fl.  Lecluse.  .  4  vols.  8vo. 

Cinq  editions  de  la  Sainte  Bible  parattront  par  livraisons  mensuelles  de  trois  fru- 
illes  dela  mani^e  snlvante : 

En  Hebreu,  en  Grec,  et  en  Latin      - .        .40  livraisonsi  4s.  6d.  chaque. 

En  Hebreu  seul  sans  le  Noitveau  Testament    30      id.         Is.  6d. 

.  avec  le  N.  T.  Grec  et  Latin    .     50      id.  Is.  6d, 

En  Grec  et  en  Latin  •        .        .        .    30      id.         2s.  Od. 

En  Grec  seul    .        .        .        .        .        .     20      id.  Is.  6d. 

En  Latin  seul 20      id.  Is.  6d. 

Constant,  de  la  Religion,  Tome  IL  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Pradt,  du  Jesuitisme  Anden  et  Modeme,  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Dubois,  Expose  de  quelquesuns  des  prindpauz  articles  de  la  Thiogonie  des  Bnh> 
mes,  &c.  8vo«   48.  6d. 

Frajssinous,  Les  Vrais  Prindpies  de  TEglise  GaBicane  sur  la  Puissance  Ecd^nastiqne, 
la  Papaut^,  les  Libert^  Gallicanes,  la  Promotion  des  Evdques,  les  Trds  Coneordats,  et 
les  Appels  comme  d' Abus ;  3dme  Edition,  8vo.  58.  6d.  • 

Resume  de  I'Histoire  des  Jesuits,  18mo.    3s.  6d. 

■  4^8  Traditions  Morales  et  Religieuses,  18mo.     3s«  6d.* 

■  de  rhistoire  des  Juifs,  ISmo.     4s. 

Aza'is,  H.,  Inspirations  Religieuses,  ISroo.  front*    3s. 

Aixe,  Mgr.,  I'Evdque  D';  Discussion  Amicale  sur  TEglise  Anglicane,  et  en  genei»l 
sur  la  Reformation,  dediie  au  Cleig6  de  toutes  les  Communions  Protestantes,  &c.  2  vdI>> 
8vo.  2de  edition.    Paris,  1824.     ISs. 

Melanges  Evangdiques.  Tome  I.  Considerations  Chretienn«S  sur  divers  sujets  de 
Doctrine  et  de  Morale  Suivies  de  Pri^res,  12mo.     2s. 


INDEX 
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REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,   EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANI> 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGfENCE. 


* 

Aitemi§esftom  UieLord'i  Sapper,  Address 

to,46S. 
AbtohUiom,  form  of,  explained,  8d6. 
Acn,  popalation  of,  li9. 
J{jfikhom9,  injiutice  of  oonsidering,  as  the 
.     .  punishments  of  tiie  safferer,  443. 
Atarie  the  Goth,  oondaot  of,  towards  Rome, 

847, 348. 
AU  Betft  notice  of,  297.— strictures  on  his 

Tnrkuh  Torsion  of  the  New  Testament, 

and  on  Professor  Lee's  defence  of  it, 
'      297-806. 
Anm»«nmiU,  observations  on,  457, 458. 
iliwdb,  (Arohbishop  of  Canterbury)  bio- 

graphioal  acooont  of^  517-622. 
jliifMOfniiiiiiMi,  absurdity  of,  180. 
*  AjfotHes  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  bcr- 

ing  two  sorts  of  doctrine,  one  fof  the 

ignorant,  the  other  for  the  initiated,  386, 

Arolkc  Langaage,  importance  of,  to  a  He* 
brew  Scholar,  412. 

^  ilreAi/eclifrfl,  Ecclesiastical,  importance  of, 
144. — sketch  of  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  Ecclesiastical  Ardiitectiire  in 
England,  147-156, 161-163. 

'  Arwfmma,  biographical  notice  of,  840, 841. 
•— oanses  of  the  nnpopolarity  of  his  writ- 
ings, 340.^-his  sentiments  on  Predestina* 
tion,  342.— 4m  the  Free  Will  of  Man,  tft. 
843. 
Astodtditm  in  Ireland,  incorporated  for  dis- 
eonntenanoing  vice,  and  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  ot  the  ChnstiaB 
Reli|ion,  acooont  of,  486-600. 

-  Amgustme's  controversy   with  Pdagiiis, 
Mtieeof,838.  ^ 

No,  VL  VOL,  III. 


Btgpftui  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel* 
in  Ireland,  aoconnt  of,  508. 

Bq^UMmg  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  a- 
plained,  74. 

Ben  David,  extravagant  hypothesis  of,  con- 
cerning the  design  of  St.  John's  first  fs- 
neral  epistle,  336. 

BibU,  opposition  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ga« 
tholic  Uergy,  to  the  oircolation  of,  480, 
491. 

Bona  NoiakOia  defined,  476, 476. 

Bodka,  misehievons,  catalogue  of»  which 
have  beenfonndin  common  Irish  achocds, 
603. 

Bridtgroom,  allosion  to,  explained,  284. 

Braikera  of  the  Christian  schools  in  Ire- 
land, acconnt  of  the  society  of,  606, 609. 


C. 


i/oTemMfie  ^  tenets,  observationB  on,  218. 
214.— origin  of  the  Calviiiistio  contro- 
versy, 839. 

Cambridge  University,  summary  of  the 
members  of,  641,  648« — ^prooeedings  of. 
271-274. 689-642. 

CoHierbary  (diocese),  historr  of,  244-264* 
612-622. 

Celi&aey,  constrained,  of  the  BomisbChweli, 

evil  effects  of,  96, 99. 
iJharter  Sekoob  in  Ireland,   flweoqnt  of, 

with  remarks,  492-496. 
ChmnmiM^s  harmony,  nottoe  of,  2L 
CkUdremf  observations  on  the  ezamoles  ol» 

ai  proposed  to  Christians,  268, 264. 

O  o 


Chria.    S«  /««*  Chrul. 

CilriMiaiiily,  mcMHiblt  to,  ud  iHclupbM 
bj  all,  IT,  IS.— carl;  triali  of,  Stl^U 
■Illuwe  Kilb  eommercii,  13«.— di0iv«««> 
balwecD  monllt;  and  priclical  Cbrii' 
lunilr,  115.—  Cfarinlluiilj  ■  chMrial  t»- 
llgion,  IT9.— ila  beDeGciil  effect!  qpaa 
•ociet},  204.— the  ciaHi  which  h«v« 
pr>venl«dilsprogrel>,906. 

C'jfru<niA>-({in(,eal1ectafar,sjpl«iMd,9T*. 

Clbirct  (ChriiKad^  foriitade  of,  U.— rc- 
tnaikii  on  Milloo'i  defectire  notion)  re- 

88.61. 

CIturch  of  EngUiid,  moderalion  of,  64. 
— Iier  higli  I'retepnion*  fiirlf  tUled, 
ITa-KT,— dirtj  of  p«»ioliB(  iniion  i»  il, 
ITS-^er  form  of  ■b.oluUon  eiplHioed, 
366.- Not  bailt  on  (he  r«wid(tIoa  «f 
HeorjVIII.  3B8,  3»9. 

CivcibvardEiu,  binli  to,  for  ornHnenllnK 
the  b»lltenieiit  of  slower  belonging  lo«ii 
HDcienl  Church,  165,  166. 

Ctiwinm,  important  «tndiei_ofcon»idereil, 
I4S. — importance  of  their  miniilcrial 
uioD,  SOB,  3M.-po-er.  given  to 


clrrgjnten,  lltO. 
CUnci  Horioooi»,  nolicp  of,  9X- 
Ca^iuitt  Dialirli.  impoiluM  or,4L2- 
.f^Vtwids*.  (Mr-)    "i^horiiO*  vt,  ■■*  je- 

rtiirk*,  isa-w-  ,„_,.. 

fomiMrc*.  alliance  cf,  wilti  Cbri«ti«pilj, 

-  tw-         ■ 

(^«i(foiWg  trjlt  of  the  Itoniii]i  aj^lem  of, 
Cotucioui,  norkivgii  of,  iUUnciled,  44^, 
Ctn^ct'i  Baripon; ,  oolite  of,  Zl- 


Dmutt  Propl^•cJ  of  the  Setenfi 
Weeka  abicnritr  of,  1.— IraniUled,  4. 
— elnoid>tioDDf,S-16. 

DHfk-6«J  repentance,  follj   of,  eipotea. 

Vttti't  qf!  <M.  pwtrka  a»  HUtm  f  wnti- 

iP-rTTfiWofc    Ol    tfctir  «al»lj.    a*,    *P— 

reuoni  for  ihlnkfu  tb*t  UiC  <tt^'*^ 
Pfiritf,  nbiokeitCM  iotiK  >J>*  paa««iM^, 
were  not  devila,  bnt  the  apnlt  ef  evil 

pr*HDI>)'«I<.o>f.  ViroV^t  WT. 
i>i<>i|tiiV  uf  ^^i^iPWV.  fOMi  «(  lb* 


Daddriigi't  BipoMtor,  reeonmiBdalka  rf, 

b?  Ihelat*  Kibopaf  DarfcuD,!!. 
DcjU't  (Dr.)  nia-italament*  eipoMd,  111, 
'  -  nwDl  of  poiirta,  on  irhicb  he  allege* 
tbere  esiata  no  esaeotial  diffcteace 
reen  tba  cborohea  of  Bn^and  nd  oT 
>*e,  WO.— refntalioo  of  it,  380-188. 
HwJe'«  (Dr.)  apMcb  to  ibe  Iriab  R»- 
Calfaolio  Board,  eitraot  fron,  witk 


Bbevd  Vllb'a  frlwar,  ianortaoea  of,  W, 

90.— iti  jodioioiu  direolioM  eoantti^i 

prajCT,  01, 91. 
£uJta^.  abnae  of,  b?  Iritb  Ronaa  CtAf 

lioa,  103, 106. 
Epiitla  of  the  apoillei,  iaiporlaiil  doe- 

irinea  retedtd  iiilO.      ^^ 
EraMuu,    tuograpluHl  m 

901.— poMhiuiHXia  bono 

bitnemorr  hj  theHoli 

BlumolegiaJ  Studiu,  iB^wrtano*  of,  AW, 


F. 

fvtit.  be*  taumtA.  ISa^Buhoii  1^ 
aDJBitiGcation  bt  faith,  181.— aatwaaf 

ClvUtiM>liHUi,m.)Bl>«. 
FM  <a<»w.  lAoU  ftf.  <UT. 
FaWBorf-dettaUinoi,*!. 

'  i^'iiAcri  d/  Jtfta,'  the  pbrani  Mi|laiB»i, 

foirmii/wi**  of  Faiik  Wil  ioilb  bj  aalbfri- 
ti,  in  tber*wn  o**  o*mi  Vlft.u>p*r- 
tanee  and  a£lil*l  UtiUIJ  Ol.  ta-tfT. 

P»a,><iM  o<  >![•«.  UPluKoiti  of  AraMaa 
ea,»t.W- 


England,  ijia£, 

Mwed  UlMMton  bi  (be  aadwi  dunai 


„_..r  depwtoM  fwiP  vHMdtnj.  das. 

436.— character  of  Semler.  4».  4)»^ 

•w4«{'lte« 


_  „  „ . jw)wMf;di»»" 

ofCtanMV.  43H,  490.~«Ml-4fltat*r*- 
*i4ii*g  friM  Utw  ifhwa,  WH  4SU-»- 
tent  to  vUob  thvk«*«  weiak«»4SI. 

— eaiMi) fClhit awl. «»;  4U~ 
raging  circimalaacn  ialfc* 
of  Ibe  cbarch  i|i.6e(iMPJ,  i 


INDEX. 


GoKpet,  makes  a  eofttiMiit.ii^pMl  to  Iba  «fr 
fectioDs,  279. — ^iU  practical  character, 
280-282. 

Gothic  ELings,  condact  of,  toward  Rome ' 
exaggerated,  347, 343. 

Choemor  of  the  feaat,  office  of,  231. 

6rac#<^Gfo(f»««aliiaeiit»  oi  ArmuMM  oa,., 

Gr«u9  growiofi^  oA  the  bcmae-toM*  eifiolaia- 
ed,  f37,  lis.  ^^ 


H. 


Ht^ffiMts,  earthljr,  imperfection  of,  449. 

Hwmwmea  of  tine  New  Teatameot,  number 
of,  19. — notice  of  the  principal  harmo- 
nies, 21«2SI.— their  value,  23.— Analjsis 
0f  Mr.  TowBwnd'g  bfarmony;  24^26. 

Hobt  ftpifiit^  iBftaemte'  o#,  apoo  the  setii. 

Homer,  ingenious  hypothesis  to  a^cdmtt 
for  bis  mjrthelofy,  A^  tNP  pierfecfioa  of 

BIS  MykAf  wKi* 


I. 


J^mlimHf  (GH.)  nifftnnrshifiofrof  a*  passnge 
In  one  of  the  epistles  of,  detected,  38v, 


InqmUkum,  terrors  produced  bj,  HHh 
Ireland,  notice  of  pafNsmeDtarjr  enwit' 
insalB  for  promotiikg  edtteafioir  ih,  492. 
"^•-yooiiirt  of  thtf  cbartifii*  sobtfofs,  49S- 
4Slf*^^^  the  MB<iciatioa  for  cBscouat^- 
■UH&ng  vice  and  promotfag  tfre  koow% 
ledge  and  practice  of  Ae  CDristian  reli- 
g|M|  496>'OT)9.— of  the  pstrDcbial  'school, 
S00«— of  the  schools  estabKstted  bj  tbe 
Kildare^reet  seeietr,  600-504.— of  tftie 
lisvd  ftieatenant's  ^faooF  ¥^md,  5lM.— 
of  Ike  Sunday  Seboof  for  Ireland;  60^, 
605. — of  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
AresfabliaUug-  scbooFs  and  citcvlatmg 
lArrHoly  flteri^oresin Ireland, 505-507. 
«*«f  ^le  Bsptrst  Society  for  promoting 
tke  Gospel  in  Ireland,  50B.>-«rtbe  IriHl 
Society  for  promoting  tJbe  education  of 
fll«  native  Irisb,  tbroogh  the  medium  of 
dNfit  «wB  tangucge,  506.^~aecimnt  of 
R^tnan  Gactbo^  Instittitions  for  tbe  U- 
sllpfl«cioBo^<be  Irisb,  500. — the  brothet^ 
of  the  Christian  scboohr,  509; — theso^ 
dality  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  609,510. 
— Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  510. — 
suggestions  <tf  tbe  -commissiooers  for 
inquiring  into  tbe  state  of  ednoatioo  in 
Ireland,  610-612. — ^number  of  schools  io 
|Maiid,6ia.^.4eaBands«of  ^beladl  Ro- 
Catholics,  111,  112. 

oo2 


J. 


/tfM&Vtre!!,  nrttlce  dr,477, 47^. 

James  l.  prohibitldu  of',  against  preaobliig 
cd  preaeStihatioD,  3^. 

J&ruscd4m,poptiYa.iiotiot,l4l, 

fesus  Christ,  why  termed  (he  Lainb  ofG'o^, 
229. — expftmath)&  of  bis  conversaCioii 
with  Nicodemus,  232,  233.— with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Samaritans, 
479-483. — and  of  bis  teaching  in  the  sy- 
nagogue at  Nazareth,  485. — his  dirinity 
tbe  turning  point  of  the  Scriptures,  287* 
288«---iob9drVations  on  tbe  gradual  aeve- 
FopeOkent  of  bis  person;  offices,  add  cha- 
racter, in  prophecy,  299,  294, 295. — whi 
h'ra  ifistractioAs  were  levelled  so  mucu 
against  pride  and  self-salftciendy,  4^» 
4*%!. — how  he  is  t(}  be  remembereid  'ih  ther 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  4^, 
402. — ^itatore  of  Christ's  presence  ilb,  402, 

Jemt,  considerations  on  the  state  of,  3^, 
86. — tft  JemsaYem,  141.— in  Abjssinia, 
ibid,  142. — their  number  at,  Tunis,  14^, 
— and  condition,  143. — hatred  between 
the  Je^s  and  the  Samaritans,  479,r-^ 
origm  of  their  synagogues,  485. 

John,  (Sf .)  First  Epistle  of,  oh.  v.  ver.  T. 
— argument  tufdinst  the  genuineness  of, 
from  the  context,  33 T. — argument /(Ti*  its 
gennrtieuess,  from  a  reference  to  it  iii 
rae  second SymboIumAntrochentittijSSSf' 
334.— extraragant  hypothesis  6f  Ben 
ZhtTidr,.  (u  e.  Dr,  John  Jones),  that  tbfr 
epistle  was  writted  io  prove  the  simpBa 
bnmanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  330. 

JnsHfle^ttio»  by  fttitb,  mistake^  statenettt 
of,  oorreeted,  182,  183f.— flie  dbctrine 
statfed,  185-180'. 


K. 


Kiidare  Street  fSoeietj,  account  oC,  fbr  pro- 
moting^ the  education  ofthepoor,  in  Ire- 
land, 500-504. 


L. 


Lamb  of  God,  tbe  phrase  explained,  320." 

Idm/rane  (Axvhbishop  of  Caoterbury)  bio- 
graphical aooouotof,  251-254,513-610. 

iMeraiitv  (Christian)  ^nre  and  extent  of, 
460. 

Liieratsr^  observetioQS  on  tba  atate  dip 
from  the  teolii' to  tbe  0fti»eoQt  dMll4rfr 
040-952. 

« laoiHti  ITaft/,^'  the  pbnne  ^xfitSm^^^, 

Loa^bn  Hiheriii&ft9oe&ty;fhresti(bH8|^&Pt 
gehdols  afid*0trotilatfaig  the  HoiySadp* 
tores  Id  Ireland,  ttooonot  of«  505^4l0r.  " 


IND£X. 


'»  School  Food.  Ibr  fro* 

■,604. 

LthT*  g^fiir.  aolomBit J  of  tbe  Mcmieat 
of,  400.  oiiivorMlity  of  ito  oUigation, 
4nI^— how  wo  on  to  ramonber  Christ  io 
it,  401  >4M.  Mtofo  of  Christ's  presonco 
ia,  4BB«— Address  to  porsoos  who  ib- 
^.  thoasolTOS  ' — ^  '•• 


'«  visit  to  J 
o^o: 


of,  as. 

Christf 


MmAm^'B  HannoBy,  ootioe  of»  22. 

Mm  nam  at  Cans,  oironmslaiioes  of  ex- 
plsiiSd,  2S0, 23L 

USttiak,  expoetatiooo^amoDgtho  Samo- 
ritaos,48S,4SS. 

Mibmr,  (Dr.)  mianipwaontstiAn  of,  detoet^ 
ed.mSO'.  .      , 

MiUm'B  troaliso  on  ChristiaB  doctnoe  oho- 
ractorised  by  nuldness  and  moderatuNi» 
44.— and  by  pietf ,  45.— his  sentiments 
«B  moderation  and  temperance,  45,  4&— 
•■  falsehood,  47. — on  the  divine  jdeorees* 
48.— on  predestination,  40,  60.— errocs 
of  his  doctrinal  scheme  concerning  tbe 
Trinity,  62-54.— his  erroneous  views  re- 

Xoting  polygamy,  56. — ministerial  aa- 
rity,  67.— and  the  government  of  the 
Chnrch,  58.— on  poblio  worship,  00, 61. 
estimate  of  his  thecdogical  learning, 

.6w,  6b* 

MimonarMM,  causes  of  the  want  of  saccess 

'  of,  87S^-«haracter  of  tbe  Moravfan  mi^r 

■ionaries,  370^-^peal  to  the  Quakers, 

to  join  in  missionary  undertakings,  SGQ. 

.juidress  to  ProtMtant  ministers  con- 

^eerning,  071. — sums  laisod  for  mission- 
ary purposes,  S72.— encouragement  to 
mMsionaiy  exertions,^  S78. — qoalifica- 
Ikms  for  missionaries,  ihid, 

Iforferolion,  nature  of„46, 46.— moderatioB 
nf  tbe  Chnrch  of  England,  64. 

Manhtu,  -mere,  how  distingnisbed  from 
'practical  Christianity,  135. 

ititravUm  missionaries,  character  of,  370. 

Morehead  (Rev.  R.),  strictures  on  tbe  style, 
&o.  of  the  sermons  of,  440,  441.— fine 
passages  from  two  of  his  discourses, 
441,^2. 

Jf«flwtm»,eviU  of,  to  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
2^,290. 


N. 


Natural  Rdigum,  on  the  study  of, 277,278. 

Niuareth,  population  of,  130.— Christ's 
proMbing  there,  elucidated,  486« 

IfioTuiammi,  proofs  of,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginaUy  written  m  Greek,  316-320.— stric- 
tures on  All  Bey's  Turkish  version  of  it, 
287.306. 

3 


O. 


OUijMtOM  to  attend  the  SocnmuBt  of  1h» 

Lord's  Supper,  460. 
O'CewMirs  (ibr.)  abuse  of  ED|^anl,1i», 

106. 
Oriomfer's  Harmony,  notieo  of,  21. 
Oicford  University,  summary  of  the  maai' 

hers  of,  638^-prooeodinga  of,  20-2rO. 

637,538. 


fanoiM  hypothoais  of,  SIS, 
and  lefotnd,  S16-32Q. 
PaUadio,  fine  passage  of,  on  nrohiiectaie, 

146, 147. 
Park  (Mr.),  anecdote  of,  406. 
Parkkartfs  Greek  LexiooB,    dofeets  of, 

410. 
Parochial  SeJuH^in  Ireland,  notioeof,  6fM. 
Ponf  (Saint),  character  of,  376,  376. 
Pela^ym  controversy, -notice  of,  338. 
PilkmgimCa  Harmony,  notice  of,  22. 
PaUfgamjf,  Milton's  ononeoiis  views  r»- 

spectii^,  56. 
Pepalatum  of  Beirout,  138.— of  Aere,  lH. 

— of  Nazareth,  tfrid. 
Projftr,  directions  for,  91, 92. 
Prada^matum,  mnarks  on  MiHoa's  seali- 
ments  concerning,  49, 60ir— sentiments  «f 
Arminius  on,   3^.—- Kmg  Janaes  L's 
probibitifHi    of   certain    povonn   bom 
preaching  on  it,  396. 
PrssenM.(real)  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  S^ 

{>er  explained*  462. 
Priutk^t  Harmony,  notice  o^  2S. 
Primer  of  King  Edward  VJL,  inportaaee 
of,  89,  90. — its  beautifid  directioBS  re- 
specting praji^er,  91, 92. 
Propheof,  requisites  for  the  right  inleipie. 
tation  of,  2, 3.— on  the  gradwal  deveMpe- 
ment  of  the  offices,  &c  of  Christ,  ondis 
prophecies,  293, 294. 
Paalm  150,  translation  of  222,  223.— ob- 
servations on  mistranslations  of  the  titks 
of,  307-314.— Impropriety   of  sitting, 
while  tbe  Psslms  are  sung,  451. 
PubSoaiioiu  (Quarterly),  Gsts  of  Ibreigi 
theological,  643. 


Quakers, 
369, 370. 


to,  in  behalf  Of  mi 


INDEX. 


BegmunOUm,  woik  of  dM  Holj  Spirit  in. 
215.  ,     . 

Bdigiom,  oonsoUtions  of,  S21. 

Bemembrtmc§  of  Christ  in  theliord's  Sup* 
per,  461,  462. 

Beimdl,  (Rot.  Thomas),  biographical  aA- 
oomit  of,  167-172.P— his  death  and  cha- 
/aoter,  173^  his  eloqnenoe  in  the  pnlpit, 
174.— -extract  from  one  of  his  sermons  on 
the  conformity  of  the  Established  .Ch]aT.oh 
to  the  gospel  of  Jesns  Christ,  176-177«— 
a  death-bed  repentance,  178. 

BmMkm,  sketch  of  the  gradnal  dsTolop^- 
ment  of,  197-208. 

Romm  CathoUc  free  schools  in  Ireland,  no- 
tice of,  510.— demands  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  111,  112. 

KomiA  Ckunk,  inerrancy  of,  refuted,  470# 

ilnb  of  faith,  472. 


«. 


iSd&Mk,  history  of,  S2^-a25.-^ts  ol^Ugap 
;tion,  826-328. 

S'aeranuni.    See  XotcTa  A^gwr. 

Satoatiom,  on*  working  ont,  with  fear  and 
"trembling,  216,  217.— mistake  oonceni- 
ing,  corrected,  218. 

SammUm  Woman,  Christ's  discourse  to. 
explained,  477-488. 

Schamt  number  of,  in  Ireland,  512, 

Sermhtrss,  paramount  importance  of,  286, 
287.— opposition  of  the  Romish  Clergy 
in  Ireland  to  the  droulation  of,  400, 401. 

Ssak,  allusion  to,  explained,  285. 

Semler'a  Writings^  character  of,  ^. 

iScMM,  classification  of,  409. 

Sermons,  influence  of,  on  the  mind,  $^, . 

Skkmr,  import  of  the  name.  477. 

Sm,  evU  influence  of,  219^^. 

Sitting,  impf opriety  of,  during  the  singiQg 
of  Psalms.  451. 

Sodality  of  Christian  doctrine,  account  of 
the  Irish  Society  of.  500, 510. 

Stom  of  traes,  ofiice  of,  407,  406. 

Stigtmd  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  bio- 
graphical account  of,  245-251. 

Smtday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  account 
of,  504,505. 

5«ai5olMin  Antiockumm,  reference  to  1 
John  T.  7.  in,  882-884. 


S^ftMtnarA,  or  GoTcmor  of  the  FeMt^ 

office  of,  281. 
SymagoguM  (Jewish)  origm  of,  485, 


T. 


Tiot'looleM  of  the  Romish  Church,  obserra^ 

tions  on,  46^. 
^myormM,  Hilton's  ^Mpitiment*  on,  ii^^, 

Tenmtmom  of  Jesus  Christ,  cifcumstances 
o^  explained,  227,  228. 

3Vff«nsNl.    See  New  Testamemi, 

InOes  of  the  Psalms,  obserTations  on,*807- 
814. 

Tomar^s  Harawfiy,  notice  qf^  2^. 

Trinity,  strictures  on  Milton's  theory  of  the, 
52-54.^-a  mystery,  66.— -probable  desigB 
of  this  doctrine,  67. — examinction  of 
Dr.  Churchill's  View  of  the  Trimly, 
68-82. 

Tunis,  notice  of  the  pnsenft  state  of,  148. 

Ttarlnsh  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
strictures  on  the  errora*  and  defects  of,' 
297-^305. :  .  c .    .   .     . 


U. 


Union  (Christian)  importance  of,  878. 
Unioersitiea,  proceedings  of: — Oxford,  26T, 

270,    587,  588.— Cambridge,  271-S74, 

689-542. 


W. 

Waks's  (Archbishop)  correspondence  wiA 
a  view  to  an  union  between  the  Galilean 
and  Enfflish  Churches,  382,  388. 

WiitB's  (Key.  Blanco)  account  of  himsc^ 
and  of  nis  renunciation  of  .popery,  04-95. 


—his  opioions  respecting  celibacy,  97.— 
its  evueffects,  9d,  99.— ^n  .the.terroif ; 
produced  by  the  inquisition,  lOOA-bn 
confession,  101-108. 
1f%ite'«  (Professor)  Diatessaron,  notice  of, 


World,  defined,  455.— the  duty  of  poncoo* 
foimity  to  it,  454. 
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